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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


Thk  ])rp<»ent  edition  of  tlio  "Modern  Ejryptians  "  is  printed  in  the 
snriie  uiunncr  as  tlie  cotiipanioii-volumes  of  the  "Thousand  and  One 
NtL'hf^,"  from  the  text  of  Mr.  Lime's  last  edition,  with  the  additions 
atui  uiteratious  which  he  has,  Irotu  time  to  time,  made  in  a  copy  of 
the  work.' 

The  doty  of  correcting  tlie  press  I  undertook  because  important 
studies  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Author  to  do  so :  and  my  en- 
deavour has  been  to  produce,  by  careful  collation,  a  faithful  text  of  a 
book  which  I  feel  it  is  nnt  in  my  power  to  improve.  In  superintend- 
ing a  new  edition  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  I  was  conscious 
how  little  might  be  added  of  use  or  relevance.  "NVliat  was  then  diffi- 
cult I  found  in  the  "  Modern  Egyptians  **  to  be  impossible,  and  deter- 
mined to  insert  nothing  in  the  text,  even  as  a  foot-note.  The  notes 
I  wiiihed  to  make  are  therefore  confined  to  an  Appendix,  and  even  in 
that  form  I  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  printing  them.  But 
though  not  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  an  account  of  manners 
and  customs,  they  touch  on  subjects  relative  to  the  Muslim  inha- 
bitants of  Egypt,  and  may  therefore  he  found  of  interest.  What  I 
have  said  in  them,  I  have  endeavonred  to  say  as  briefly  as  may 
be,  relying  on  fiacts  rather  than  opinions,  in  the  hope  of  supplying 
materials  for  more  elaborate  treatises. 

Of  the  "  Modem  Egyptians,*'  as  the  work  of  an  Unde  and  Master, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  speak,  were  its  merits  less  known  and 
recognised  than  they  are.  At  once  the  most  remarkable  description 
of  a  people  ever  written,  and  one  that  cannot  now  be  rewritten,  it 
will  always  live  in  the  literature  of  England.    With  a  thorough 
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knowledge  uf  the  people  and  of  tli»;ir  language,  sini^ular  power  of 
description,  and  minute  accuracy,  Mr.  Lane  wrote  his  account  of 
the  "Modern  Ki;yj>tians,"  when  they  could,  for  the  last  time,  be 
described.  Twenty-five  years  of  steam-communication  with  Kgypt 
have  more  altered  its  inhabitants  than  had  the  preceding  five  cen- 
turies. They  then  retained  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  remote 
ancestors  :  they  now  are  yearly  straying  from  old  paths  into  the  new 
ways  of  European  civilization.  Scholars  will  ever  regard  it  as  most 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Lane  seized  his  opportunity,  and  described  so 
remarkable  a  people  while  yet  they  were  unchanged. 

A  residence  of  seven  years  in  Eiry]it,  principally  in  Cairo,  while  it 
enabled  me  to  become  farniliar  with  the  ople,  did  not  afford  me  any 
new  fact  that  might  be  added  to  this  work  :  and  a  distingtnslicd 
Kn^disli  as  well  as  Biblical  scliolar,  the  Author  of  Sinai  and  i^'ales- 
tine,"  not  long  otro  remarked  to  me,  "'Tin  Modern  Kg:yptian8*  is 
the  most  provokinic  book  1  ever  read  :  whenever  I  thou{j:ht  I  had  dis- 
covered, in  Cairo,  something  that  must  surely  have  been  omitted,  1 
invariably  found  niv  new  faet  already  recorded."  I  niav  add  that  a  . 
W(  11  kn  nvn  (Jerinnn  Orientalist  has  lately  visited  Cairo  with  the  express 
intention  of  coneeiing  Mr.  Lane's  descriptions,  and  confessed  that 
his  search  after  ntistaked  was  altogether  vain. 

I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  add  to  the  chapter  on  Late 
Innovations  in  Egypt.  That  chapter  brought  down  the  history  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  best  time  of  the  rule  of  Mohammad  'Alee,  and 
closed  the  record  of  an  exclusively  Eastern  nation.  To  continue  it 
would  be  only  to  chronicle  the  gradual  disuse  of  their  national  and 
characteristic  customs,  and  the  adoption  of  Western  habits  that  must 
mark  a  new  era  in  their  history  as  a  nation. 

The  woodcuts  in  this  edition  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  former 
editions,  printed  from  the  same  blocks,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frontispiece,  which,  though  it  is  from  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Lane's,  was 
not,  lake  the  rest,  drawn  by  him  on  the  wood. 

XiOtuJi^t,  Novembtr,  18(j0. 
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During  a  foniiLr  VKsit  to  this  coiintrv,  undertaken  chipflv  for  the 
purpose  of  stiidyin!?  the  Arabic  lfiiii:n;iLre  in  its  most  famous  school,  I 
<h'\(»t('il  imioh  of  my  attention  to  the  iiiaiMicrs  and  customs  of  the 
Arab  inhabitants  ;  and  in  an  inti'icoursc  of  two  years  and  a  half  with 
■  thi;*  people,  soon  found  that  all  the  iufonnation  whicli  I  had  prc- 
viou>Iy  Ik  (  ii  able  to  obtain  rej«j)ccting  them  was  insufficient  to  be  of 
mucli  use  to  the  student  of  Arabic  literatun;,  or  to  satisfy  tlie  cu- 
riosity of  the  general  reader.  Hence  I  was  in(ln(  * d  to  cover  some 
quires  of  paper  with  notes  on  the  most  remarkable  (»f  their  nsaares, 
j>artly  for  my  owu  benetit,  and  pai-tlv  in  tlic  liopc  that  I  mi^'ht  liuve 
it  in  my  power  to  make  some  of  my  countrvmen  better  acquainted  with 
the  (lomicdiated  classes  of  one  of  the  mo^t  inurt ;»ting:  nations  of  the 
world,  by  di-awint:  a  detailed  jdcturc  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  larprest 
Arab  city.  The  period  of  mv  first  visit  to  this  eonutiv  ilid  not,  how- 
p%'cr,  suffice  for  the  iicconij)livhment  of  this  object,  and  i'or  the 
pn»>i(cution  of  mv  other  studies;  and  I  rebnqni>licd  tiie  idea  of  pub- 
lishinu;  tlie  notes  wliicli  I  had  made  on  the  modern  udiabitants  :  but, 
tivt  years  after  my  return  to  Enplaiid,  tho>e  notes  were  shown  lo  some 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful 
Knowled^a',  at  whose  suj^gestion,  the  Committee,  intei  t  sted  w  ith  the 
subjects  of  them,  and  with  the  novelty  of  some  of  their  contents,  en- 
irasred  rae  to  complete  and  print  tliem.  lincuura^ed  by  then-  appro- 
bation, and  relying  u[Mm  tht  ir  jtulirment,  I  immediately  determined 
to  follow  their  advice,  and,  bv  the  earliot  opportunity,  ainiin  departed 
to  £gypt    After  another  residence  of  more, than  a  year  m  the  metro- 
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polU  of  this  country,  and  half  a  year  in  Upper  Egypt,  I  have  now 
BGComplishedj  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  task  proposed  to  me.^ 

It  may  he  said,  that  the  English  leader  already  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent and  ample  description  of  Arab  manners  and  customs  in  Dr. 
Russell's  account  of  tlit>  people  of  Aleppo.  I  will  not  forfeit  my  own 
claim  to  the  reputation  of  an  honest  writer  by  attempting  to  detract 
from  the  just  merits  of  that  valuable  and  interesting  work ;  but  most 
assert  that  it  is,  u|K)n  the  whole,  rather  an  account  of  Turkish  than  of 
Arab  manners ;  and  that  neither  the  original  Author,  nor  his  brother, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  enlarged  and  much  improved  edition, 
was  siifficii  ntly  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  lanjruapc  to  scrutinize 
sonic  of  the  most  intcrci^tinf;  subjects  of  inquiiy  whicli  the  plan  of  the 
work  requiied  them  to  treat  :  nor  woukl  their  well-known  station  in 
Aleppo,  or  perhaps  their  national  feeliui;s,  allow  thctn  to  assunip  those 
disguises  which  were  uecessan,'  to  enable  them  to  become  faniiliai* 
with  many  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  ceremonies,  opinions, 
and  superstitions  of  the  people  whom  liny  have  described.  Defi- 
ciencies in  their  remarks  on  these  subjects  are  the  only  faults  of  any. 
importance  that  I  cau  discover  iu  their  excellent  and  learned  work.* 


'  It  (.'ivc^  nu'  \:r<  :\{  )ili'ii«tirt'  to  (linl,  tli.it,  while  I 
bavt:b«<fQ  iitt4?aiptiiikf  t<i  iiri-Mire  roeTnonala  of  the 
manners  aadcoitinns  .>f  tlu'  mmi  polinhfd  modem 
Ar»b  p«opl«^  OM  of  mjr  leuned  flrtendt  (H.  Fol- 
gvnM  FtMud)  liM  bM!ii  ciciiipiMl,  wWi  mrinflst 
Kuci'tm.in  re«TOin(r  lVr>m  oblivion  many  intrrrsf  in;? 
notices  of  the  Ihrtory  of  the  rarltf  kraXn,  ami  thiit 
another  (Mr.  [now.  Sir  Gardner  W  ilkinsMii i  hn.H 
been  pnpaiintr  to  impart  to  us  au  account  of  the 
priflto  liih^  nwnnerK,  J««  «r  Hm  Andcttt  Egyptian*- 
{Tb»  fCfj  Mfh  and  Joft  coramendaUon  which  Uie 
«orl«  oTthne  two  anUiors  (published  since  (he 
alH>vt'  wu-  writtriii  have  obtained  fi'oni  Liiiiiniit 
crtUc«  rendcm  it  ntxHlleiM  for  mo  to  a*id  lujf 
humble  testimony  to  tticlr  merit ».] 

>  Among  Uie  incnoln  in  "the  gnat  Fmeh 
work  **  on  EsTpt,  It  ode  entitled  **  Rmi  mr  lea 
ma>ur*  dr-s  iKihit;!!!-"  innilrrm'*  ilr  I'fiu-jpti' ;"  Imt 
ita  authtif  apln-'ars  ly  luc  lu  hiivi-  l:ill>  ii  iulo  ail 
error  of  <  i  maiderable  ina^itudr,  iu  M|>i>lyin^  to 
the  £gypti«u^  in  gvnenU.  observatiune  which 
were,  tn  trath.  for  the  noet  part  dceertptifv  of 
the  mannem  and  eoitoim  of  thdr  nattiraUze^I 
rulern,  the  )lemluok».  It  U  pr«l>eble  that  the 
};k•^  I'tiaii-  ill  <  .iin'  il.  u-n  i'  imituteil,  when  thi  y 
were  able  to  il"  ^'^  thi.  habit*  and  cunUmis  of  this 
rinrt :  I  may,  howi «« r.  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
eeny  here  alluded  todoee  notoonrey  a  trne  doUoo 
«f  their  jweMiilBMinl  and  loctalatato.  ttaanllMr, 
navaovcr,  ahmni  himaflf  to  Iwt*  been  often  ex< 


tmm  ly  cart  li'ss  bi)(h  in  his  otMerrations  and  in- 
quirice :  thin  is  particularly  evident  in  his  singular 
ralartatament  of  the  correspondence  of  French  and 
Mo^wnwiadan  boora,  and  in  tlw  lint  two  pagea 
(In  the  8to.  edition)  ofthe  section  on  pablte  ftlea. 
Ill-  h.m  (rfven  many  j!i«t  iihilainjihii  ftl  cIim  rva- 
tiims  ;  hut  these  occupy  tint  lar^rf  a  imnHirtioji  of 
a  miiiiiiir  i«eareely  e*i  i-f<lniK'  onc-tliirii  ut"  the  ex- 
tent of  the  preeent  worlu  To  shew  that  these 
Mmarite  are  not  made  tn  an  Inrldloni  8|Mt»  I 
noit  wttUngly  expretH  nj  hirh  admiration  of 
other  parts  of  "the  f^t  woric  "  (especially  the 
>  iintributions  of  M.  .lomanli,  n  latinc  (>>  ^objects 
which  have  alike  empitj>ed  my  mind  and  pen, 
and  upon  which  1  shall  probably  publish  my  ob- 
aerfatiana«»Barakhanlt'a  "  Arable  ProTertia."and 
their  lilnetratloaa.  oonTejr  many  notiooe  of  ra* 
iiiarV:iblL'  rii«toni!t  ami  friiit't  tif  i  hararl*  r  of  the 
luinlcru  Egjptiiui»j  hut  art  v»;r>  Iw  frum  eora- 
poMinfT  a  complete  espo«ition,  or,  in  every  ca»e, 
a  true  one ;  kit  national  pwwerhe  are  bad  tcete  of 
the  morality  of  a  peopiik— Thai*  fa  one  woik, 
however,  which  presents  most  admirable  pictures 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  Arabs,  and 
jwrti.niiarlv  of  thi.-i©  of  the  Efryptians  ;  it  Is  "  Tlie 
Itioukiind  iuid  One  Nights;  or,  Arabian  Niorhte* 
Entertainments :"  if  the  English  reader  had  poe- 
eeaeed  aolcMe  translation  of  it  with  aoiSdant  Ulna- 
toatlve  notes.  I  might  ahnoat  bawa  apaiadmTMlf 
tho  Mboar  of  th«  pvcaent  nn4ertaklnir.-(Tl>U 
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I  have  been  difierently  cireiunstaQced.  Previously  to  my  first  viait 
to  this  country,  I  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
litenutura  of  the  Arabs;  and  in  a  year  after  my  first  arrival  here,  I 
was  able  to  eonveiae  with  the  people  among  whom  I  was  residing, 
with  tolerable  ease.  I  have  associated,  almost  eielnsively,  with  Mus- 
lims, of  various  ranks  in  society :  I  have  lived  as  they  live,  conform- 
ing with  their  general  habits;  and,  in  order  to  make  them  familiar 
and  unkeserved  towards  me  on  every  subject,  have  always  avowed  my 
agreement  with  them  in  opinion  whenever  my  conscience  would  allow 
me,  and  in  most  other  cases  refrained  from  the  expression  of  my 
dissent,  as  well  as  from  every  action  which  might  give  them  disgust ; 
abstaining  from  eating  food  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  drinking 
wine,  fte. ;  and  even  from  habits  merely  disagreeable  to  them ;  such 
as  the  use  of  knives  and  forks  at  meals.  Having  made  myself  ae- 
quainted  with  all  their  common  religious  ceremonies,  I  have  been  able 
to  escape  exciting,  in  strangers,  any  suspicion  of  my  being  a  person 
who  had  no  right  to  intrude  among  them,  whenever  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  witness  any  Muslim  rite  or  festival.  While,  from  the  dress 
which  I  have  found  most  convenient  to  wear,  I  am  generally  mistaken, 
in  public,  for  a  Turk,  my  acquaintances,  of  course,  know  me  to  be  an 
Englishman;  but  I  constrain  ^em  to  treat  me  as  a  Muslim,  by  my 
freely  acknowledging  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  the  religion  of  El-IsUm,  and,  when  interrogated,  avowing 
my  belief  in  the  Messiah,  in  accordance  with  the  toords  of  the  I^ur-^ln, 
as  the  Word  of  God  infused  into  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
a  Spirit  proceeding;  from  Ifim.  Thus,  1  believe,  I  have  acquired  their 
good  opinion,  ajul  imicli  of  tlieir  confidence;  though  not  to  such  an 
fVtCTit  as  to  prevent  my  having:  to  contend  with  many  difficulties. 
The  Aiubliuis  aie  vcr)'  averse  from  iriviug  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  rehgiou  or  siij)erstition8  to  persons  whom  tlu-y  sus- 
pect cf  differing  from  them  in  sentuncnts;  but  very  ready  to  talk  on 
such  subjects  with  those  whom  they  think  acquainted  with  tiu;m. 
Hence  I  have  generally  obtained  some  slight  knowledge  of  matters 
difficult  fur  me  thoroufjiily  to  learn  from  one  of  the  most  la\^  and  of 
the  least  instructed,  of  my  friends ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  into  cou- 


rriuvk,  rttjuvliiiK  "  Ihe  rh(Hi»aiiU  and  On^  tion  ul' th«>  prcscut  work,  tu  trauaiuu- tlioM-  adnii- 
Nitfliti,"  wao.  I  Micvc,  the  laiiiH*  of  inj  bfinir  rabic  talc*,  lod  tO  lUoitlSto  ttion  by  opiaiwtorj 
cnpkgiMi,  liace  tiie  pttbUvaUon  of  I  lie  in>t  cdU  imtw.] 
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vci-sation,  upon  the  desired  topics,  persons  of  better  information;  and 
by  this  i)io(l(!  I  have  invariably  succot'ded  in  ovcrcouiini;  their  seniples. 
1  Lave  had  two  professors  of  Arabic  and  of  Muslim  rcHirion  au  J  law 
as  my  regular,  salaried  tutoi*? ;  and,  by  submitting  to  tlicm  questions 
on  any  matters  respecting  uliteli  1  was  iu  doubt,  have  authenticated 
or  corrected,  and  added  to,  the  information  derived  from  conversation 
witii  my  other  friend-*.  Occasional ly,  also,  1  have  applied  to  higher 
authorities;  liuMiig  the  hapjiincss  to  number  among  my  friends 
in  this  city  some  persons  of  tlie  highest  attainments  in  Eastern 
learning. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  if  I  here  attempt  to  ac- 
quaint him  more  particularly  with  one  of  uiy  Muslim  friends,  the 
first  of  those  above;  alluded  to;  and  to  shew,  at  the  same  time,  the 
light  in  which  he,  like  others  of  his  country,  regards  me  in  my  pre- 
sent situation.  The  sheykh  Ahmad  (or  seyyid  Ahmad,  for  be  is  one 
of  the  numerous  class  of  "  shereefs,"  or  dc^(  < mlants  of  the  Prophet,) 
is  somewhat  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  by  his  own  confession;  but 
appears  more  near  to  fifry.  lie  is  vla  remarkable  in  physiognomy  as 
in  character.  His  stature  is  under  the  middle  size:  his  beard  r<  ddish, 
and  now  becoming  grey.  For  many  years  he  has  hern  nearly  blind  : 
one  of  his  eyes  is  almost  entirely  closed;  and  both  are  ornamented  on 
particular  occasions  (at  least  on  the  two  grand  annual  festivals)  with 
:i  border  of  the  black  ])igment  called  "  kohl,"  which  is  s(  Klom  used  but 
by  women,  ile  boasts  his  descent  not  only  from  the  Prophet,  but 
also  from  a  very  cekbralcd  saint,  Esh-Shaar^wee and  liis  com- 
})lexion,  which  is  very  fair,  supports  his  assertion  that  his  ancestors, 
for  .several  generations,  lived  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Africa,  lie 
obtains  his  subsistence  from  a  slender  patiimonv,  and  bv  exercising 
the  tratle  of  a  bookseller.  Partly  to  profit  in  this  oecujiation,  and 
partly  fcjr  the  sake  of  society,  or  at  least  to  enjoy  some  tobacco  and 
coiice,  lie  is  a  visiter  in  my  house  almost  cvcr\'  evening. 

For  several  years  before  he  adopted  the  trade  of  a  bookseller,  which 
was  that  of  his  father,  he  pursued  no  other  occupation  than  that  of 
performing  in  the  religious  ceremonii  s  called  "zikrs;"  which  consist 
in  the  repetition  of  the  name  and  attrit)utes  is:e.  of  God,  by  a  number 
of  persons,  in  chorus ;  and  iu  such  performances  he  ia  still  often  em- 


■  Thiu  eonuBotil;  |ironQiiiiccd»  for  £ili-91i«v''iitc*. 
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ploji'ed.    He  was  then  a  ixicinbrr  of  tlie  order  of  the  Saijidceyeh  dar- 
W€«she8,  who  are  particularly  famous  for  devourinj^  live  serpents ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  serpent-caters  :  but  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  food  so  easily  digested.    One  iiij^'lit,  durinir  a  meeting  of 
a  party  of  danvceshes  of  his  order,  at  whirl)  their  Sheykh  was  present, 
my  friend  becanie  affected  witli  religu^us  frenzy,  seized  a  tall  ^lass 
shade  which  surroumlrd  a  candle  placed  on  the  floor,  and  ate  a  larpre 
portion  of  it.    The  Sheykli  and  the  other  darwt  ( shes,  looking  at  him 
with  astonishment,  upbraided  him  with  having  broken  the  institutes 
of  his  order;  since  the  eating  of  glass  was  not  araoug  the  miracles 
which  they  were  allowed  to  perform ;  and  they  immediately  expelled 
him.    He  then  entered  the  order  of  the  Ahmedeeyeh  •  and  as  they, 
likewise,  never  ate  slass,  he  determined  not  to  do  so  a«2;ain.    Ilo\\  (  ver, 
soon  after,  at  n  mrd  vi^  of  some  brethren  of  this  order,  when  several 
Sa^eeyeh  also  were  present,  he  again  was  seized  with  frenzy,  and, 
jumping  lip  to  a  chandelier,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  small  glass 
lamps  attached  to  it,  and  devoured  about  half  of  it,  swallowing  also 
the  oil  and  water  which  it  contained.     He  was  conducted  bLforc  his 
Sheykh,  to  b<'  tri<"d  for  this  offence  ;  but  on  his  taking  an  oatli  never  to 
eat  irlass  ;i„';uu,  he  was  neither  punished  nor  expelled  tlie  order.  Not- 
withstanding this  oath,  he  soon  ap:ain  gratified  liis  propensity  to  eat 
a  irln^s  lamp;  and  a  brother  danveesh,  w)io  was  present,  attempted  to 
do  the  same;  but  a  large  lrap;ment  stuck  between  the  tongue  and 
palate  of  this  ra»*h  person;  and  my  friend  had  great  trouble  to  extract 
it.     He  was  afjam  tried  by  his  Sheykh ;  and,  being  reproached  for 
having  brok<'!i  his  oath  and  vow  of  n  jx  ntance,  he  coolly  answered, 
"I  repent  again  :  rej)entance  is  good  :  for  He  whose  nainr^  be  exalted 
hath  said,  in  the  Excellent  liook,  '  \  enly  (iod  luvetli  the  repent- 
ant.'"   The  Sh(ykli,  in  anger,  (xclainud,  "Host  thou  dare  to  act  in 
this  manner,  and  then  come  and  cite  the  i\ur-an  before  me  and 
with  this  reproof,  he  ordered  that  he  should  be  imj)ri8oncd  ten  days; 
after  which,  he  made  him  again  swear  to  abstain  from  eating  glass; 
and  on  this  condition  he  was  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
Ahmedeeyeh.    This  second  oath  he  professes  not  to  have  broken. — 
The  person  whose  office  it  was  to  prosecute  him  related  to  me  these 
£uts ;  and  my  friend  reluctantly  confessed  them  to  be  true. 

When  I  was  first  aoquainted  with  the  sheykh  Ahmad,  he  had  long 
been  content  with  one  wife;  but  now  he  has  indulged  himself  with  a 
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second;'  who  contiiraes  to  live  in  ber  parents'  honse:  yet  be  hss 
taken  care  to  assure  me  tbat  be  is  not  ricb  enongb  to  refiise  my 
yearly  present  of  a  dress.   On  my  visiting  bim  for  tbe  second  time 
during  my  present  residence  in  tbis  place,  bis  motber  came  to  the 
door  of  tbe  room  in  wbicb  I  was  aitting  witb  bim,  to  complain  to  me 
of  bis  conduct  in  taking  tbis  new  wife.   Putting  her  band  within  the 
door,  to  give  greater  effect  to  her  words  by  proper  action  (or  perhaps 
to  shew  how  beautifully  tbe  palm,  and  tbe  tips  of  tbe  fingers^  glowed 
witb  tbe  fresh  red  dye  of  the   b^nnli but  concealing  the  rest  of  ber 
person^  she  commenced  a  most  energetic  appeal  to  my  sympathy. — 
^'O  EfendeeP'  she  exclaimed,  "I  throw  myself  upon  thy  mercy  I  I 
kiss  thy  feet !  I  have  no  hope  but  in  God  and  thee  I"   "  What  words 
are  these,  my  mistress?**  said  I:  "what  misfortune  batii  befallen 
thee?  and  what  can  I  do  for  thee?  Tell  me."— "This  son  of  mine/' 
she  continued,  "  this  my  son  Alimad,  is  a  worthless  fdlow ;  be  baa  a 
wife  berc;  a  good  creature,  witb  whom  he  has  lived  happily,  with  God's 
blessing,  for  sixteen  years ;  and  now  be  has  neglected  her  and  me, 
and  given  himself  up  to  a  second  wife,  a  young,  impudent  wench :  he 
lavishes  his  money  upon  tbis  monkey,  and  others  like  her,  and  upon 
her  father  and  mother  and  uncles  and  brother  and  brother's  children, 
and  I  know  not  whom  besides,  and  abridges  us,  tbat  is,  myself  and 
bis  first  wife,  of  the  comforts  to  which  we  were  before  accustomed. 
By  the  Prophet  I  tind  by  thy  dear  bead !  I  speak  truth,    I  kiss  thy^ 
feet,  and  beg  thee  to  insist  upon  bis  divorcing  his  new  wife."  The 
]>oor  man  looked  a  little  foolish  while  his  mother  was  thus  adclrej>8- 
ing  me  from  behind  the  door ;  and  as  goon  as  she  was  pone,  jnoinised 
to  do  what  she  desired.    "But,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  difficult  cusf.  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  occasionally  in  the;  liousc  of  the  brotlu  r 
of  the  girl  whom  I  have  lately  taken  as  my  wife :  lie  is  a  clerk  in  the 
employ  of  'Abb^  B&ba;  and,  rather  more  than  u  year  ago,  'Abbas 
J?asha  sent  for  me,  and  said,  *  I  hear  that  you  are  often  slecjiiug  in 
he  house  of  my  clerk  Mohammad.    "NVliy  do  you  act  so?    Do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  very  improper,  when  there  arc  women  in  the 
house  ?'  I  said, '  I  am  going  to  marry  his  sister.'    *  Then  why  have  you 
not  married  her  already  ?'  asked  the  B^lsha.    '  She  is  only  nine  years 
of  age.'    *  la  the  marriage  contract  made  V — '  No.'    *  Why  not  T — *  I 

*  He  proftaiM  to  have  had  mom  tbm  thirty  wim  In  the  eoane  of  U»  lUb}  but^  to  Mvins  to,  I 
Mieve  he  criwrtlr  evagirmtea. 
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cannot  afford,  at  present,  to  f^ve  the  dowry/  *  Vi'\mt  is  tlie  dowry  to 
be?' — 'Ninety  piasters.*  *  Here,  then,'  said  tlio  Basha,  *tak(;  tlie 
money,  and  let  the  contract  be  concluded  immediately.'  So  you  see 
I  was  obliged  to  marry  the  girl ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  Biisha  will 
be  angry  if  I  divorce  her:  but  I  will  act  in  such  a  manner  that  her 
brother  shall  insist  upon  the  divorce;  and  then,  please  God,  T  shall 
live  in  j)eace  again." — This  ia  a  good  example  of  the  comfort  of  having 
two  wives. 

A  short  time  smcc,  upon  his  offering  me  a  cojiy  of  the  Kur-;in,  for 
sale,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  <nmr  oxcuse  for  iloing  so.  lie 
remarked  that  by  my  conforming  with  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Muslims,  1  tacitly  professed  myself  to  be  one  of  tliem  ;  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  uj>on  him  to  reg:ard  me  in  the  most  favourable  liu'ht, 
which  he  was  the  more  wilhni;  to  do  because  he  knew  that  I  should  incur 
the  displeasure  of  my  King  by  makinir  an  open  profession  of  the  faith 
of  >'d-IsWni,  and  therefore  could  not  do  it.'  "  Ynu  give  me,"  said 
he,  "the  salutation  of  '  Peace  be  on  you  1'  and  it  would  be  impious 
in  me,  beinp:  directly  forbidden  by  my  religion,  to  pronounce  you  an 
unbeliever ;  for  God,  whose  name  be  exalted,  hath  said,  *  Say  not  unto 
him  who  greeteth  thee  with  peace.  Thou  art  not  a  believer :'  *  there- 
fore," he  added,  "  it  is  no  sin  in  me  to  put  into  your  hands  the  noble 
Kur-^n :  but  there  are  some  of  your  countrymen  who  will  take  it  in 
uoclean  hands,  and  even  sit  upon  it !  I  beg  God's  forgiveness  for  talk- 
ing of  such  a  thing :  far  be  it  from  you  to  do  so  :  yoti,  praise  be  to 
God,  know  aild  observe  the  command,  *  None  shall  touch  it  but  they 
who  are  purified.' "  *  lie  once  sold  a  copy  of  the  Kur-an,  on  my 
application,  to  a  conntryman  of  mine,  who,  being  disturbed,  just  as 
tbe  bargain  waa  concluded,  by  aome  person  entering  the  room,  hastily 
pot  the  sacred  b(K)k  upon  the  seat,  and  under  a  part  of  his  dress,  to 
conceal  it.  Thebookscller  waa  much  scan  Inli/ed  by  this  action;  think- 
ing that  my  friend  waa  sitting  upon  the  book,  and  that  he  was  doing 
ao  to  shew  his  contem])t  of  It :  he  declares  his  belief  that  be  has  been 
heaTtly  punished  by  God  for  this  unlawful  sale. — There  was  only  one 
thing  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  do  during  my 


'  Hit  A    M':,>j>,,ii  1m  i;.  1  the  Eirvptlaiiit, 

that  rvery  Kur«Ji«sui  triivclUr  who  visilB  tluir 
o.Kintry  U  an  ertiuisarj  from  hi*  KiiiR;  and  it  U 
(ttfllcaU  t«  iHinvtiice  (hem  ilut  Ihki  U  uot  tho 
«aac:  w  •tniigc  to  tlHnt  l»  ihc  Idot  of  a  Uttii'a 


Iticurrintr  prcat  tronl>lo  an<l  i'X|h)wc  for  Ihc  pur- 
pose <>{  nojuirinif  Uk"  Vnowlcilgu  of  fort-ign  cuuu- 
triex  and  natiiin<«. 

*  Var-ia,  ch.  It.  T.  90. 

'  ^ur-an,  oh.  ItL  T.  7a 
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fbfiner  viiit  to  tbis  oonntry ;  wbieh  was,  to  go  with  me,  at  a  putieiilar 
period,  into  the  mosque  of  the  Qaaaneyn,  the  rqputed  Vnrial-plMe  of 
•  the  head  of  Ei-I.IoseyD,  and  the  most  sacred  of  the  moaqnea  in  the 
Egyptian  metropolia.  On  my  passing  with  him  before  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  thia  bnildingy  one  afternoon  dmxng  the  £ut  of  Bamadin, 
when  it  waa  erowded  with  Tnrka,  and  many  of  the  principal  people  of 
the  city  weie  among  the  congregation,  I  thought  it  a  guud  oppor- 
tunity to  aee  it  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  asked  my  companion  to 
go  in  with  me.  He  positively  tefiued,  in  the  fear  of  my  being  dis- 
covered to  be  an  Englishman,  which  might  ao  ronae  the  fanatic  anger 
of  some  of  the  Toiha  there,  as  to  expose  me  to  some  act  of  violence. 
I  therefore  entered  alone.  He  lemaitted  at  the  door,  following  me 
with  bis  eye  only  (or  his  only  eye),  and  wondering  at  my  audacity; 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  aoqoit  myself  in  the  usnal  manner,  by  walk- 
ing round  the  bronie  screen  wbieb  snrronnds  the  monument  over  the 
spot  where  the  bead  of  the  martyr  is  said  to  be  buried,  and  then  put- 
ting myself  into  the  regular  postnrea  of  prayer,  he  came  in,  and  said 
his  prayer^  by  my  side. 

After  relating  these  anecdotes,  I  should  mention  that  theoharaclers 
of  my  other  acquaintances  here  are  not  marked  by  similar  eccentri- 
dtiea.  My  attentions  to  my  visiters  have  been  generally  confined  to 
the  common  usages  of  Eastern  hospitality ;  supplying  them  with  pipes 
and  coffee,  and  welcoming  them  to  a  share  of  my  dinner  or  supper. 
Many  of  their  eommanicationa  I  have  written  in  Arabic,  at  their  dic- 
tation, and  since  translated,  and  inserted  in  the  foUowmg  pages. 
What  I  have  principally  aimed  at,  in  this  work,  is  correctness;  and  I 
do  not  scruple  to  assert  that  I  am  not  conaeiona  of  having  endeavoured 
to  render  interesting  any  matter  that  I  have  related  by  the  slightest 
aaciifiee  of  truth. 

F.S.  With  regard  to  the  engravings  which  accompany  this  work, 
I  ahonld  mention  that  they  are  from  drawings  whidi  I  have  made, 
not  to  embellisb  the  pages,  but  merely  to  explain  the  text. 
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ADY£KTIbmENT  TO  THE  THUiD  EDmOJNi. 


Stn'c  K  the  jmblication  of  tlie  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  iljr 
>Liuiies  in  wliicli  i  have  been  enirajred  have  enabled  me  to  improve 
it  by  various  coi'rections  and  addilionH;  and  the  success  wliieli  it  Las 
obtained  (a  suceess  very  far  beyond  my  expectations)  lias  excited  me 
to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  rectify  its  errors  and  supply  its 
defects. 

In  reading  the  ^ur-fio,  with  an  Arabic  commentary,  I  have  found 
that  Sahs's  version,  though  deserving  oi'  high  commendatiou  for  its 
general  aecnracy,  is  incorrect  in  many  important  passages ;  and  hence 
I  have  been  induced  to  revise  with  especial  care  ray  abstract  of  the 
principal  JVIuslim  laws ;  for  as  Sale  had  excellent  commentaries  to 
consult,  and  I,  when  I  composed  that  abstract,  had  none,  I  placed 
great  reliance  on  hia  translation.  My  plan,  in  the  execution  of  that 
portion  of  my  workj  was  to  make  use  of  Sale's  translation  as  the  basis, 
and  to  add  what  appeared  necessary  from  the  Sunneb  and  other  sources, 
chiefly  at  the  dictation  of  a  professor  of  law,  who  was  my  tutor  :  but 
I  have  found  that  my  foondation  was  in  several  points  faulty. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  Muslim  institutions^  for  the  suggestion  of  some  im- 
provements in  the  same  and  other  portions  of  this  work;  and  obser- 
vations made  by  several  intelligent  critics  have  lessened  the  labour  of 
revision  and  emendation. 

I  have  also  profited,  on  this  occasion,  by  a  paper  containiii:^^  a 
number  of  corrections  and  additions  written  in  Kgyi)t,  which  I  had 
mislaid  and  forgotten  :  i>nt  none  of  these  are  of  much  importance. 

i  D*Tid  I'tauhtrt,  i:*q..  AttUivr  uf  "  The  Krirtt  of  the  EmI,'  iu-. 


ADVERTISKMENT. 


The  mode  in  whidi  Arsbie  words  were  tcanBcribed  in  tlie  pieviouB 
editions  I  tKought  better  calcakted  than  any  other  to  enable  an 
English  reader,  luiacquainted  widi  the  Arabic  language,  to  prononnoe 
those  words  with  tolerable  accnrscy;  bnt  it  was  liable  to  serious  ob- 
jections, and  was  disagreeable,  in  some  respects,  to  most  Oriental 
scholars,  and  to  myaelf.  I  have  therefore  now  employed,  in  its  stead, 
as  I  did  in  my  translation  of  ''The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,'*  a 
sjatem  congenial  with  onr  language,  and  of  the  most  simple  kind; 
and  to  this  system  I  adhere  in  every  case,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
as  well  as  tru^^  It  requires  little  explanation :  the  general  reader 
may  be  directed  to  pronounce 


"  a  "  as  in  our  word  "  b^;^r :"  • 
"a"  an  in  "father 
c  *'  as  in    bed  :" 
"6"  aj<  111  '•  there:" 
"  ee  "  a«  in  •*  be© 
•*  ei"  M  in  our  word  ««y« 


"i"8«  in  "bid:" 

«o"  as  in  "  obey  "  (slioii); 

"6"  as  in  "bone:" 

•*  fx)  "     ill  •*  ln>ot 
ow  "  as  in  "  down 


An  aposfritphe,  wheu  immediately  preceding  or  following  a  vowel, 
T  employ  to  denote  the  place  of  a  letter  which  has  no  equivalent  in 
our  alphabet :  it  has  a  guttural  sound,  like  that  which  is  heard  iu  the 
bleating  oi  sheep. 

The  vowel  *'  a  "  with  a  dot  beneath  (9)  represents  the  same  sound 
when  it  is  more  forcibly  pronounced. 

Each  of  the  eomfmant*  distinguished  by  a  io^  beneath  has  a 
peculiarly  hard  sound.  The  distinction  of  these  letters  is  of  great 
importance  to  Arabic  scholars,  and  to  travellers  in  Egypt/ 

The  usual  sign  of  a  dicercm  I  sometimes  employ  to  shew  tluil  a 
final  **  e  **  is  not  mute,  but  pronounced  as  that  letter,  when  unaccented, 
iu  the  beginning  or  middle  of  a  word. 


*  HcN  I  must  mention,  thut  1  have  written 
"  Uushn  "  insteml  of  '  ITish  i  '  m  ctinfomi^  with 
tb«  proDoiuiclation  of  tho  E|f]rptiana. 

»  Strictly  «pcakltig,  it  has  >  ndund  between  that 
of  "a"  In  "bad**  and  tliat  ©f  "o"  In  "bodj" 
mpwwimatfnj'  fnore  to  ttio  fonner, 
t  to  the  latter. 

*  Ita  nmnd,  howfrtr,  often  approximates  to 
that  ofii-in  "WW 

*  "  i>l»  "  i«i  prunouncett  on  "  th  "  in  "  that :"  

*'  K."  jrenerally  a«  iu  "  jnvc  hut  in  sonic  part* 
at  l^icTpt  aa  io  "gem, "  or  nearly  aa  s— "(rh  "  rc 


puMriUi  a  guttural  sound,  like  that  pnvluoeJ  iu 
JCar^rlinjf :  "  Ij "  15  a  very  stronir  aspirate  :— "  k  * 
baa  properly  a  gottaral  wnad  (moat  of  (he  people 
«r  CMn^  add  tlUM  of  aome  piOTfneM,  eamiot  pi9> 
nouuca  lt» and  tubaUtute  for  it  nn  hi'ihif  ;  ,s]u|,. 
In  Upper  Eirvpt  tb«  ponnd  of  •'  g  •'  in  "  A\  c  •  is 
usrd  hi  its  stead)~"kh"  represents  a  v'utturnl 
•onurl  like  that  whieh  is  produced  in  ex|)ellin»f 
sahva  from  the  throat,  and  appniaching  neariT  to 
the  aooDd  of  "V"  tluDtothatof  "k:"— "ab" 
b  pronounced  aa  in  ''aluitt:''  and  "th"  «•  In 
"tUln." 


ADVEKTISEMKNT. 

Haring  avoided  m  much  as  possible  markiug  the  oeeeniuatMn  in 
Arabic  words,  I  must  leqaest  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only 
that  a  single  vowel,  when  not  marked  with  an  accent,  is  always  short; 
hat  that  a  double  vowel  or  diphthong,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  not 
so  marked,  is  not  accented  ("  Wdee/*  for  instance,  being  pronounced 
**  W^lee,"  or  '*  WeL'ee") :  also,  that  the  accents  do  not  always  denote 
the  principal  or  only  emphasu  {**  Sh&weesh  '*  being  pronounced  ShA- 
wce'sh");  and  that  "dh,"  «gb,"  "kh,"  «sh,"  and  "th,**  when  not 
divided  by  a  hyphen,  represent,  each,  a  single  Arabic  letter. 

As  some  readers  may  observe  that  many  Arabic  words  are  written 
differently  in  this  work  and 'in  my  translation  of  *'  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,"  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  in  the  present  case  I  write 
such  words  agreeably  with  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  educated 
classes  in  Cairo.  For  the  same  reason  I  often  use  the  same  European 
character  to  express  two  Arabic  letters  which  in  Bgypt  are  pronounced 
alike. 

Map,  1842. 
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MODERN  EGYPTIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

COUKTRY  AND  CLIMATE-HETROFOUft-HOUaES-POPULATtON. 

It  is  prenerally  observed  that  inaiiy  of  the  most  rt'iuarkahh'  peculiari- 
ties in  the  maniiei'8,  customs,  and  character  of  a  nation  an-  attributable 
to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country.  Such  causes,  m  an  espe- 
eul  manner^  a£fect  the  moral  and  social  state  of  the  modem  Egyptians, 
and  Uunfoie  ben  require  same  pfeliminary  notice;  but  it  wUl  not  as 
yet  be  neceasafj  to  expUnn  tbeir  particular  influences :  these  will  be 
ennoed  in  many  subsequent  parts  of  the  present  work. 

The  Nile,  in  its  course  through  the  narrow  and  winding  valley  of 
Upper  Egypt,  which  is  oonfined  on  each  side  by  mountainous  and 
sandy  deserts,  as  well  as  through  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  every- 
where bovdeied,  ezoept  in  a  very  few  places,  by  cultivated  fields  of 
its  own  formation.  These  cultivated  tracts  are  not  perfectly  level, 
being  somewhat  lower  towards  the  deserts  than  in  the  neighbonriiood 
of  the  river.  They  are  interspersed  with  palm-groves  and  villages, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  cauals.  The  copious  summer  rains 
that  prevail  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  begin  to 
shew  their  effects  in  Egypt,  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  about  the  period 
<tf  the  summer  solstice.  By  the  autumnal  equinox  the  river  attains 
its  greatest  height,  which  is  alwa^jrs  su£Bcient  to  fill  the  canals  by  which 
the  fields  are  irrigated,  and,  generally,  to  inundate  large  portions  of 
the  cultivable  land :  it  then  gradually  falls  until  the  period  when  it 
again  begins  to  rise.   Being  impregnated,  particularly  during  its  rise, 
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IXTRODrCTION. 


with  rich  soil  washed  down  from  the  moontaiDous  countries  whence  it 
flows,  a  copious  deposit  is  annually spreail  citlu  r  ])y  the  natural  inun- 
dation or  by  artificial  irrigatioa,  over  the  lields  which  border  it ;  while 
its  bed.  from  the  same  caase,  rises  in  an  ef|na]  dejrrec.  The  Egyptians 
depend  eulii-ely  upon  their  river  for  the  fertdization  of  the  soil,  rain 
brintr  a  vcrv  rare  phpnonicnon  in  thrir  conntr}',  except  in  tlic  neigh- 
bourhood ot"  tlic  .Mf(htfrraiioaii  ;  and  as  the  seasons  arc  j)crfectly 
regular,  the  j)casant  may  make  liis  arranjrcinciits  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision respecting  the  labour  he  will  have  to  perform.  Sometimes  his 
labour  is  light ;  but  when  it  consists  in  raising  water  for  irrigation^  it 
is  excessively  severe. 

The  climate  of  Egypt,  duriu£r  the  greater  putt  of  the  year,  is 
remarkably  salubrious.  The  exhalations  from  the  soil  after  the  period 
of  the  inundation  render  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthy 
than  the  summer  and  winter;  and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dyaenter)', 
and  some  other  diseases^  to  he  more  prevalent  then  than  at  other 
aeaaons ;  and  during  a  period  of  somewhat  more  or  less  than  fifty  days 
(called  ''eUkhamftseen''  \  commencing  in  April  and  lasting  through- 
out Mayj  hot  aoniherly  winds  occasionaUy  prevail  for  about  three  days 
together. '  These  winds,  though  they  seldom  cause  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit  to  rise  above  96^  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  in  Upper  Egypt 
105V  <^  dreadfully  oppressive,  even  to  the  natives.  When  the 
plague  visits  Egypt,  it  is  generally  in  the  spring ;  and  this  disease  is 
most  severe  in  the  period  of  the  kham&seen.  l^^'vpt  is  also  subject, 
particularly  during  the  spring  and  summer,  to  the  hot  wind  called  the 
''samoom,''  which  is  »til1  more  oppressive  than  the  khaoU&seen  winds, 
but  of  much  shorter  duration,  seldom  lasting  longer  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  It  generally  proceeds  from  the  south- 
east or  south -sou th-ea.st,  and  carries  with  it  clouds*  of  dust  and  sund. 
The  general  hci^'lit  of  the  thermometer  in  the  nntUUe  of  winter  in 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  shade,  is  fiom  50^  to  60°: 
in  the  hottest  season  it  is  from  90^  to  HM)^;  and  about  ten  degrees 
higher  in  the  southern  i)arts  of  Upper  K^'ypt-  Hut  though  the  sum- 
mer heat  is  so  great,  it  is  seldom  very  oppressive  ;  being  generally 
aceompaaicd  by  a  refreshing  northerly  breeze,  and  the  au-  being  ex- 
trcmcly  dry.  There  is,  however,  one  great  source  of  discomfort  arising 
from  this  dryness,  namely,  an  excessive  quantity  of  dust :  and  there 


'  Rcapwtliur  thb  tern,  see  •  note  to  Um  Srrt  TlNbM,Ilwf«flliMmd  Sbe  tlianMNMtertoilM 
|NUiMrr«ph  ofi'haptn- XXVI  above  1 10'-*  ^tariaa  m  kbaoitffaaD  wind  In  tiw 

I  Tbii  U  the  tcmpcrnturr  in  the  «hade.    At  sbadr. 
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are  other  plagues  which  very  much  (Ictract  from  the  comfort  which 
the  natives  of  Egypt,  and  visiters  to  their  couutry,  otherwise  derive 
from  its  genial  elimate.  In  spriu-;,  summer,  and  autumn,  Hies  are  so 
abundant  as  to  be  extremely  annoying  during  the  daytime,  and  mus- 
qnitoea  are  tnmblesonie  at  night  (anleas  a  curtain  be  made  uae  of  to 
keep  tbem  away),  and  often  even  in  the  day ;  and  almost  every  boose 
thatoontaioa  mncb  woodwork  (as  most  of  tbe  better  houses  do)  swanns 
with  bugs  during  the  warm  weather.  Lice  are  not  always  to  be 
avoided  in  any  season,  but  they  are  easily  got  rid  of;  and  in  the 
cooler  seasons  fleas  are  excessively  numerous. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Egypt  is  more  healthy,  though  hotter,  than 
that  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  plague  seldom  ascends  far  above  Cairo, 
the  metropolia;  and  ia  most  common  in  the  marshy  parts  of  the 
country  near  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  last  ten  years  before 
my  second  visit  to  Egypt,  the  country  having  been  better  drained, 
antl  quarantine  regulations  adopted  to  prevent  or  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  this  disease  from  other  countries,  very  few  plague- 
cases  occurred,  except  in  the  parts  above  mentioned,  and  in  those 
parts  the  pestilence  was  not  severe.'  Ophthalmia  is  also  more 
common  in  Jjower  Egypt  than  in  the  southern  ])arts.  It  generally 
arises  from  checked  perspiration;  but  is  aggravated  by  the  dust  and 
many  other  causes.  When  remedies  are  promptly  employed,  this 
disease  is  seldom  alarming  in  its  j)rogrcss;  but  vast  uumbere  of  the 
natives  of  Kirypt,  not  knowinpr  how  to  treat  it,  or  obstinately  resigning 
themselves  to  fate,  are  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  or  both  of  their 
eyes. 

When  questioned  respecting  the  snliibnty  of  Egypt,  T  have  often 
Ijcen  asked  whether  many  aged  persons  air  seen  among  the  inhabitants  : 
few,  certainly,  attain  a  great  aire  in  this  country  ;  but  how  few  do,  in 
our  own  laiul.  without  more  tliari  once  sufVi-rniir  from  an  ilhicss 
that  wouhl  prove  fatal  wiihout  nu'(heal  aid,  which  is  obtained  })y  a 
very  small  numb(  i  m  Egypt!  Tlie  heat  of  the  summer  months  is 
sufficiently  oppressive  to  occasion  eonsidj'rable  lassitude,  while,  at  the 
same  tiuie,  it  excites  the  Egyptian  to  iuteiuperauce  in  sensual  eiijuy- 


'  Thw  remark  wan  writt«n  Wforc  tho  tcrriMc 
plMTOf  <»f  the  .Ti»ar  )>*-15,  which  wa«  (vrtaiiiljr  in- 
t''i..hii  .  il  Ir.'iii  liirlki  V.  ;iii<l  i  \t i  ii  l.  (1  t liri ^uirliniit 
tho  whole  Iff  Kgy|>t,  lhou({h  it*  ravajf*?*  wcrt-  iwit 
RTcat  in  the  aauthem  partii.  Il  ilMtmgred  not 
kM  tiMNi  ciRMjr  thouHUKl  perMUfl  to  Calm,  that 
b>,  OM^hlnl  of  tlw  popuUtiiHi ;  lad  lur  noiv,  1 


l>olicvc,  than  two  hwndrvd  (hoiiMnil  in  all  Kpyj»t. 
Aiwrtlinjf  to  a  report  matio  hy  tlio  tfovi  i  iiiiiont, 
thf  vii'tiino  of  thid  pla^ic  in  eiiir  i  .l  .iiit 

/ortji  tliuiiiuuuli  Iml  1  wa»  inlVirnu'il,  >>n  hi^h  a\L- 
ttiorlly.  that  the  ifiivemmMit  ni»<U'  it  a  rule  to  re- 
port mis  hair  the  numlwr  ofdintha  in  thie  vwft. 
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menti;  and  the  exobennt  fertility  of  the  aoil  engenders  indolence, 
little  nourishment  sufficing  for  the  natives,  and  the  sufficiency  being 
procurable  without  much  exertion. 

The  modem  Egyptian  metropolis,  to  the  inhabitants  of  whicb  most 
of  the  contents  of  the  following  pages  relate,  is  now  called  "  Masr/' ' 
more  properly,  "Misrj*'  but  was  formerly  named  "  El-KAbireh 
whence  Europeans  have  formed  the  name  of  Vniro.  It  is  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vall^  of  Upper  £gypt,  midway  between  the  Nile 
and  the  eastern  mountain  range  of  the  Mukatt^ni.  Betvx  eeri  it  mid 
the  river  there  intervenes  a  tract  of  land,  for  the  most  part  cultivated, 
which,  in  the  northern  parts  (vvhere  the  port  of  Boolak  in  situate),  is 
more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and,  at  the  southern  part,  less  than  half  a 
unlc  wide.  The  metropolis  occupies  a  spaec  equal  to  about  three 
square  miles;  and  its  population,  durini:  my  second  visit  (since 
which  it  has  much  increased  in  eons.  (|U!'nce  of  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  from  other  causes)  1  eaieulattd  to  amount  tn  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  u.ill,  the  gates 
of  which  are  shut  at  nighty  and  is  commanded  by  a  large  citadel, 
situate  at  an  angle  of  the  town,  near  a  point  of  the  mountain.  The 
streets  are  unpaved ;  and  most  of  them  arc  narrow  and  irregular :  they 
might  more  properly  he  called  lanes. 

By  a  stranger  who  merely  passed  through  the  streets,  Cairo  would 
be  regarded  as  a  ?ery  close  and  crowded  city ;  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  is  evident  to  a  person  who  overlooks  the  town  from  the  top  of  a 
lofty  house,  or  from  the  menatet  of  a  mosque.  The  great  thorough- 
fare-streets have  generslly  a  row  of  shops  akmg  each  side.*  Above 
the  shops  are  apartments  which  do  not  communicate  with  them,  and 
which  are  seldom  occupied  by  the  persons  who  rent  the  shops.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  great  thoroughfares  are  by-streets  and  quar- 
ters. Most  of  the  by-streets  are  thoroughfares,  and  have  a  large 
wooden  gate  at  each  end»  closed  at  night,  and  kept  by  a  porter  within, 
who  opens  to  any  persons  requiring  to  be  admitted.  The  quarters 
mostly  consist  of  several  narrow  lanes,  having  but  one  general  entrance, 
with  a  ^^ite,  which  is  also  closed  at  night ;  but  several  have  a  by-street 
passing  through  them/ 

Of  tbe  private  houses  of  the  metropolis  it  is  particularly  necessary 


I  TW»  ia  ibt  wnv  bj  which  tbe  aMdam  Egjp.  »  A  gnmi  UHMfOOghfarc  rtnot  it  callwl "  otwix-  ' : 

tiiimedtflMlr«o«mtr]r,MmllittteBi«Crapoll«.  m  bjr-atreet,  "lUrb  ";  a  laut-.  "  atfch  ";  and  a 

'  Vit wr.  .  r -^*)o|i«ln Calfo umbo fsoBditt a  vvb-  i|iwrt«r>"|rAn]i." 

Mnuont  I'haptor, 
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that  I  should  give  a  description.  The  preceding  engraving  will 
serve  to  give  a  general  notion  of  their  exterior.  The  foandation-wallsy 
to  the  height  of  the  first  Hoor,  are  cased  externally,  and  often  inter- 
nally, with  tile  soft  calcarmns  stone  of  the  neighbouring  mountain. 
The  surface  of  the  stone,  when  newly  cut,  is  of  a  light -yellowish  hue: 
but  its  colour  soon  dark( us.  The  alteniate  courses  of  the  front  are 
sometinies  coloured  red  and  white/  particularly  in  large  houses ;  as  is 
the  case  with  most  mosques.'  The  superstructure,  the  front  of  which 
generally  projects  about  two  feet,  and  is  supported  h\  mrbels  or  })iirs, 
is  of  brick,  and  often  plastered.  The  Ijncks  are  burnt,  ami  of  a  dull 
red  colour.  The  mortar  is  trenerally  composed  of  mud  in  tlie  propor- 
tion of  one-half,  with  a  fourtli  part  of  lime,  and  the  remainini:  part  of 
the  ashes  of  straw  and  rubbish,  Ilence  the  nn})lastered  walls  of  brick 
arc  of  a  dirty  colour,  as  if  tlie  bricks  were  unburnt.  The  ro<A'  is  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  coat  ^>i  plaster.  It  is  erenerallv  uithoiit  a  j>arapet. 

The  most  usual  arcliilccLural  style  of  the  cutrauce  of  a  private 
house  in  Cairo  is  shewn  by  the  sketch  in  the  opposite  page.  The 
door  is  often  ornamented  in  the  manner  there  represented :  the  com- 
partment in  which  is  the  inscription^  and  the  other  similaily-shaped 
compartments,  are  painted  red^  bordered  with  white ;  the  rest  of  the 
surface  of  the  door  is  painted  green.  The  inscription,  ^  He  (i.  e,  God) 
is  the  Great  Creator,  the  Everlasting"  (the  object  of  which  will  be 
explained  when  I  treat  of  the  superstitions  of  die  Egyptians),  is  seen 
on  many  doors;  but  is  far  from  bemg  genersl:  it  is  nsuslly  pamted 
in  black  or  white  characters.  Few  doors  but  those  of  large  houses  are 
painted.  They  generally  have  an  iron  knocker  and  a  wooden  lock ; 
and  there  is  usually  a  mounting-stone  by  the  side. 

The  ground-floor  apartments  next  the  street  have  small  wooden 
grated  windows,  placed  suflicicntly  high  to  render  it  impossible  for  a 
person  passing  by  in  the  street,  even  on  horseback,  to  see  through 
them.  The  windows  of  the  upper  apartments  generally  project  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  more,  ami  are  mostly  made  of  turned  wooden  lattice- 
work, which  is  so  close  that  it  shuts  out  muck  of  the  light  and  sun. 


■  WHIi  red  oehre  linwwaili. 

*  Ttds  tikhIo  of  (Innraliiikf  (lio  lioti-tis  iHVume 
more  general  than  it  bmi  pri'viuusly  in  eun- 
ii4.H(uvnc«  nf  an  order  of  Uu>  Kx^vemment,  whereby 
(ba  iniiabitMitt  mm  raqnired  Uitu  ta  bonoor  tli« 
anlT«l  of  IbvibcMD  BMtk  flrom  Sjrria.  Semal 
yrani  Uitor,  th*  peopl*  of  C'ain>  were  unli  m!  to 
whitcwanh  the  mperKtructurc*  of  their  huiuio«; 
iukI  tiiii-<  iht'  |iii'(iir<  s<|iii  a>pt  i  t  of  the  city  wa« 
luiK-li  iiuured;  the  fuutraat  bctwmi  tli«  whiUe 


wallfl  md  the  dark  wood  of  the  old  windows  pn- 

duciug  a  diMurreeabIc  efToi  t 

The  •tr<><*t  In  the  view  which  1  hnw  irircti  la 
wider  than  luual.  Tlie  prujectinK  window*  on 
ofipwitv  aM««  of  •  attMt  olI«n  nmttj  neei  mcb 
other ;  almoat  cntfniy  adadinf  the  rail,  Md  thw 
imxliu-in^  an  agrrvable  coolne»ii  in  tlic  »urnnH  r 
ntiinlhu.  On  ait-uuiit  uT  their  lacilitatinK'  ihe 
»|irfa<llii|;  ff  tlrcx,  their  cautmdliNi  htt  of  tate 
Ifvun  bvm  pruhUtitcd. 
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and  screens  the  inmates  of  the  house  from  the  view  of  persons  with- 
out, wliile  at  the  same  time  it  admits  the  air.  Thi  y  are  fi;eiierally  of 
uiipaiiitcd  wood  ;  but  some  few  are  j)artially  painted  red  and  jrreen, 
and  some  are  entirely  painted.    A  window  of  this  kind  is  called  a 


SpedMBs  of  LaUioe-woilL— Am  lie  em^    we  m» 

roshan,"  or,  more  coinnionlv,  a  "  mcshrcbccvcli,"  which  latter  word 
has  another  application  that  will  l)c'  presently  mentioned.  Several  win- 
dows of  diflFerent  descriptions  are  represented  in  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  work ;  and  sketches  of  the  most  common  patterns  of  tbe 
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bttiee-WDrk,  on  a  larger  seal^  are  given  in  the  opponte  page.^  Some- 
times a  window  of  the  kind  above  deseribed  has  a  little  meshrebeeyeh, 
which  somewhat  resemhlei  a  hSahan  in  miniature,  projecting  from  the 
front  or  from  each  side.  In  this,  in  order  to  be  exposed  to  a  carrent 
of  air,  are  plaeed  porous  earthen  bottles,  which  are  used  for  cooling 
water  by  evaporation.  Hence  the  name  of  "  meshiebe^di,"  which 
signifies  "a  place  for  drink,"  or  " — ^for  drinking/'  The  projecting 
window  has  a  tlat  one  of  lattice-work,  or  of  grating  <rf  wood,  or  of 
coloured  glass,  immediately  above  it.  This  upper  window,  if  of 
lattice-work,  is  often  of  a  more  fanciful  construction  than  the  others; 
exhibiting  a  representation  of  a  basin  with  a  ewer  above  it,  or  the 
figure  of  a  lion,  or  the  name  of  "  iVllah/'  or  the  words  "  God  is  ray 
hope,"  &c.  Some  projecting  windows  are  wholly  constructed  of 
boards,  and  a  fi'w  of  these  lean  forward,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  at 
an  angle  of  about  20*^,  hein^  ojicu  at  the  top  for  tlie  admission  of 
liirht.  Some  of  the  more  common  form  have  frames  of  glass  in  the 
suics.  In  tlic  bctti  1  houses,  also,  the  windows  of  lattice-work  are  now 
generally  furnished  with  frames  of  glass  in  the  inside,  which  in  the 
winter  are  wholly  closed;  for  a  penetrating  cold  is  felt  in  Eg^-pt 
when  tlie  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  is  below  GOV  The  winJi)\ss 
of  inferior  houses  are  mostly  of  a  different  kind,  being  even  with  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  wall :  tlie  upper  part  is  of  wooden  lattice-work,' 
or  i^iatiiigj  aiitl  the  lower,  closed  by  hanging  shutters;  but  man\  of 
these  have  a  little  mcshrebecyeh  for  the  water-boitles  projecting  from 
the  lower  part. 

The  houses  in  general  are  two  or  three  stories  high ;  and  almost 
every  house  that  is  sufficiently  large  endoees  an  open,  uupaved  court, 
cslled  a  l^dah,''  which  is  entered  by  a  passage  that  is  constructed  with 
one  or  two  tumiugs,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  passengers  in  the 
street  from  seeing  into  it.  In  this  passage,  just  within  the  door,  there 
is  a  long  stone  seat,  called  *'  maf(abah,''*  buUt  against  the  back  or  side 
wall,  for  the  door-keeper  and  other  servants.  In  the  court  is  a  well  of 


■  No.  1  b  a  view  and  M<.-tion  of  a  porUftn  of  the 
most  atmpl*  kiod.  This  and  tfae  other  four  ktn«U 
■If  hew  wpwutediiB  BwitoBf ■iwii»oii#<CTentli 
«f  th*  iwl  lise.  No.  e  ih«>w«  tlic  gnmiA  propor- 
tHom  of  the  «We  of  a  prcfli'ctinK  wlmlow.  The 
j-'  rti<.n  A  in  miMt  in»t.ui.  i-i,  ,)f  l.irtti  .  -witrk 
nimilar  Ut  Xo.  1,  and  conipriMH  alxjut  twi'iv«<  rt>w8 
t>f  beadR  in  the  width  ;  the  {Kirtiou  H  in  i-oniiuoiily 
fliUter  of  tteaamekiiHUor  like  Ho.tot  and 
iteMuIllaUkv    whick  !•  altairlMd  by  hingo.  I» 


*  Windows  with  European  ushes  of  ^laiut.  cadi 
with  ft  Mah  of  clo«c  treiUa-worfc  oolaide  (he  lower 
half.  h«T8  Ifttclf  become  eoimnan  in  new  hooeee,, 

in  manv  part*  of  Cnir  i,  They  are  mostly  in 
hoiuteH  built  in  the  rurki>.h  utvie,  more  or  1cm 
approa.  liiii^-  t  )  Ki;ri>)..  :m  ftu>hi(>nM ;  not  well 
lulnptcil  to  a  hot  climate,  thmtKh  comfortable  In 
wiwtor. 

a  Conmonljr  lUnilar  to  No.  1  or  Mo.  &. 
«  PnnMNioced'«iBavtdtUk." 
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slightly-bfiddBh  water,  which  fiHen  through  the  nil  from  the  Nile; 
and  on  its  moat  shaded  aide  are,  commonly,  two  water^jarSj  which  are 
daily  replenished  with  water  of  the  Nile,  hrought  from  the  river  in 
skins.^  The  principal  apartments  look  into  the  conrt :  and  their  ex- 
terior walla  (those  which  are  of  brick)  arc  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
There  aie  several  doors  which  are  entered  from  the  court.  One  of 
these  is  eslled  "h&b  el-^^areem  "  (the  door  of  the  l|^areem) :  it  is  the 
entrance  of  the  stairs  which  lead  to  the  apartments  appropriated  exclu- 
sively  to  the  women,  and  their  master  and  his  children.' 

In  general,  there  is,  on  the  ground-floor,  an  apartment  called  a 
"man^arah/"  in  which  male  visiters  are  received.  This  has  a  wide, 
wooden,  grated  window,  or  two  windows  of  thi»  kind,  next  the  court. 
A  small  part  of  the  floor,  extending  from  the  door  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  is  about  four  or  five  inches  lower  than  tlie  rest ;  this  part 
is  called  the  "durkii*ah."  *  In  a  handsome  house,  the  durk^'ah  of  the 
mandar'ah  is  paved  with  white  and  black  marble,  and  little  pieces  of 
fine  red  tile,  iiiluid  in  complicated  and  tasteful  patterns,  and  has  in 
the  centre  a  fountain  (ealled  "faskeeych")  wliieh  plays  into  a  small, 
shallow  pool,  lined  with  eolourrd  nnirblr^,  &c.,  like  tlie  surronnding 
pavement.  T  give,  as  a  specimen,  the  pattern  of  the  pavement  of  a 
durkd'ah,  such  as  I  have  above  described,  and  a  sketch  of  the  fountain. 
The  water  that  falls  from  the  fountain  is  drauied  oflf  from  the  pool 
by  a  pipe.  There  is  generally,  fnintinc  tlic  door,  at  the  end  (if  the 
(iurkaah,  a  shelf  of  marble  or  of  coiiiuion  stone,  about  lour  feet  hiirli, 
called  a  "suffeh,"  supported  by  two  or  more  arches,  or  by  a  single 
arch,  under  wliicli  are  placed  utensils  in  ordinary  use;  sucli  as  per- 
luiiiing  vessels,  anil  the  basin  and  ewer  wlueli  are  used  for  washing 
before  and  after  meals,  and  for  the  ablution  preparatory  to  prayer : 
water-bottles,  coffee-cups,  &c.,  arc  placed  upon  the  fuffeh.  In 
handsome  houses,  the  ardlies  of  the  luffeh  are  faced  with  marble  and 
tile,  like  the  pool  of  the  fountain;  see  the  two  sketches  in  page  13 : 
and  sometimes  the  wall  over  it,  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet 
or  more,  is  alao  cased  with  similar  mat^nals;  partly  with  large  upright 
slabs,  and  partly  with  small  pieces,  like  the  diul^'ah.   The  estrade,  or 


'  Some  lirfre  hooafti  havo  two  rourti> :  Uie  inner 
for  the  ^■naui  and  in  Um  UUcr.or  both  of  ttaaae, 
thmtoomdlf  ■ttttie  ndonune  of  anlMd  wootk 

work.  In  whii  h  itf  c*  sml  nowerf  ari-  r;ii(M''d.  The 
moat  rommon  kimi  of  tree  in  t)it'  cimrt  of  a  hoosc 
i»  ilif  (rrapc-vinc  or  tlie  iiiullH-rrj  ;  Imt  with  oiw 
or  both  oir  Umm  we  often  And  Uie  bauuu,  the 


*  Id  therlew  which  1  hare  trivcn  of  tho  court  of 
ft  huoae,  the  door  of  the  ^tr««ia  i»  that  which  Ikoee 
UMepeetator. 

»  Pronounced  "  mat^v'fth." 

♦  Appor*ntly  a  corruptton  of  the  PPnlen 
"ilftri.Mli."- The  frtiiitixiiiivp  to  thit*  work  will 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  dcscripUon  of  the  mao^nrah. 
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raised  part  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  is  called  "  leewiin."'  Every  person 
slips  oflF  his  shoes  on  the  durk^'ah  before  he  steps  upon  the  leewiin.* 


PaTcmcnt  of  a  "  Durl^'ah." — Thr  tntiZA  of  (hit  it  about  eight  feci. 

The  latter  is  generally  paved  with  common  stone,  and  covered  with  a 
mat  in  summer,  and  a  carpet  over  the  mat  in  winter;  and  has  a 


'  The  "  IwwAn  "  is  not  to  be  confoaudod  with 
the  "deewto,"  which  i*  afterwu-ds  mentioned. 
It  is  also,  sometime*,  called  "  eewin,"  whieh  more 
properly  slffnlftes  "  an  open-frotitwl  porch  or  por- 
tico," and"  a  polaee,"  Ac.  "Leew4n"  aud"ecwAn" 
we  both  of  Persian  or{){in :  but  the  former  i*  com- 
monly t«id  to  be  a  eorniption  of  "  el-ecwan." 


*  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  enirtom  here 
mentioned  is,  U>  arold  defiling  a  mat  or  carpet  upon 
which  prayer  is  nmally  made.  Tliis,  aa  many 
author*  hare  ob»em><l,  illnstrato*  paasa^res  of  the 
Scriptures, — Kxudiu  iii.  6,  and  Joslina  v.  16. 
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mattfess  and  cosliions  placed  against  eadi  of  ito  three  walls,  compos" 
ing  wbat  is  called  a  ''deew&n/'  or  divan.  The  mattreas^  wbieh  ia 
aboot  three  feet,  or  somewhat  leas,  in  width,  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  is  generaJly  pkoed  on  the  groond;  and  the  cushions,  which 


are  naually  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  mattress,  and  of  a 
height  equal  to  half  that  measure,  lean  against  the  wall.  Both  mat- 
tresses and  cushions  are  stuffisd  with  cotton,  and  are  covered  with 
printed  calico,  doth,  or  some  more  expensive  stuff.  Sometimes  the 
mattress  is  supported  by  a  frame  made  of  pafan-sticks,  called  '*  aereer  i" 
and  aometimes  it  lies  upon  a  platform  of  stone,  about  half  a  foot  high, 
called  ''sidilleh"  or  "sidillV'  a  word  of  Persian  origm,  and  also 
applied  to  a  recess,  of  which  the  floor  is  simUarly  elevated,  and  nearly 
equal  in  width  and  depth,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions  laid  against 
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one,  or  two,  or  each,  of  its  three  sides.  Some  rooms  have  one,  and 
some  have  two  or  more,  of  such  recesses,  generally  used  as  sitting- 
places  in  cool  weather,  and  therefore  without  windows.  The  walls  of 
the  room  are  plastered  and  whitewashed.  There  are  generally,  in  the 
walls,  two  or  three  shallow  cupboards,  the  doors  of  which  are  composed 
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Sp«cijneiu  of  PaueKwork. —  Tkttt  Oif  rfpt  etented  on  a  »«»/<  of  one  inch  to  tventjt'/our  or  tkirtff. 

of  very  small  panels  on  account  of  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  climate, 
which  cause  wood  to  warp  and  shrink  as  if  it  were  placed  in  an  oven; 
for  which  reason  the  doors  of  the  apartments,  also,  are  constructed  in 


y  Google 
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the  same  manner.  We  observe  great  varietj  and  mneh  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  different  modes  in  which  dieae  small  panela  are 
formed  and  disposed.   I  insert  a  few  select  specimens.  The  ecOing 


Ceiling  of  ■  imgacttng  wiutiuw.— TAc  tU»uu$ieHt  tff  tki§  oie  alnmt  eight  Jul  bjf  (Arec 

over  the  leewlin  is  of  wood,  with  carved  beams,  generally  about  a 
foot  apart,  partially  painted,  and  sometimes  gilt.  But  that  part  of 
the  ceiling  w  hich  is  over  the  durk^'ali,  in  a  handsome  house,  is  usually 
more  richly  decorated :  here,  instc-ail  of  beams,  nnmcrous  thin  strips 
of  wood  are  nailed  upon  the  planks,  forming  patterns  curiously  com- 
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plicated,  yet  perfectly  regular,  and  having  a  highly  ornamental  cfifect. 
I  give  a  aketch  of  the  half  of  a  ceiling  thus  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
moat  oomplicated  style.   The  atoips  are  painted  yellow^  or  gilt;  and 

the  spaces  within,  painted  green,  red,  and  bliu In  the  example 
which  I  insert,  the  colours  are  as  indicated  m  the  sketch  of  a 
portion  of  the  same  on  a  larger  scale,  except  in  the  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceilinp:,  where  the  strips  are  bhiek,  upon  a  yrllow  irruniid. 
From  the  centre  of  this  square,  a  chandelier  is  olten  sus|)emlcd. 
There  arc  many  patterns  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  the  colours  generally 
occupy  similar  places  with  regard  to  each  other ;  but  in  some  houses 
these  eeilings  are  not  painted.*  The  ceding  of  a  pkojcciuig  vuiulow  is 
often  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  A  sketch  of  one  is  inserted. 
Good  taste  is  evinced  by  only  decorating  in  this  manner  parts  which 
are  not. always  before  the  eyes;  for  to  look  long  at  so  many  lines 
intersecting  each  other  in  various  directions  would  be  painful. 

In  some  honsea  (as  in  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  engraving 
in  page  10)  there  is  another  room,  called  a  "mtllf'tA,^  generally  ele- 
vated about  df^t  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground-flpor>  for  the  same  use 
as  the  nian^arah,  having  an  open  front,  with  two  or  more  arches,  and 
a  low  railing ;  and  also,  on  the  ground-floor,  a  aquare  recess,  called  a 
"takhtabdsh/*  with  an  open  front,  and  gmerally  a  pillar  to  support 
the  wall  above:  its  floor  is  a  paved  leew&n;  and  there  is  a  long 
wooden  sofa  (called  "  dikkeh placed  along  one,  or  two,  or  each,  of  its 
three  walls.  Tlie  court,  during  the  summer,  is  frequently  sprinkled 
with  water,  whieh  renders  the  surrounding  apartments  agreeably  cool, 
or  at  least  those  on  the  ground-floor.  All  the  rooms  are  furnished  in 
the  same  mainir-r  as  that  first  dr'^rrilied. 

Among  the  up))er  ap  ii  t  ments,  or  those  of  the  h;ii  (  rrn,  there  is 
generally  one  called  a  "  k.i  ah,"  which  is  particularly  lofty.  It  has 
two  le^wiins,  one  on  each  hand  of  a  person  entering :  one  of  these  is 
generally  larger  than  the  other,  and  is  the  more  honourable  part.  A 
portion  of  the  roof  uf  this  saloon,  the  part  which  is  over  the  dui  k.udi 
that  divides  the  two  leewdns,  is  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  anil  has, 
in  the  centre,  a  small  lantern,  called  "  mcmrak,"  the  sides  of  which 
are  composed  of  lattice-work,  like  the  windows  before  described,  and 
aupport  a  cupola.  The  dur^^'ah  is  commonly  without  a  fountain ; 
but  is  often  paved  in  a  similar  manner  to  tbat  of  the  man^aiah : 
which  the  ^*ah  also  resembles  in  having  a  handsome  fuffeh,  and 
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cupboards  of  curious  panel-work.  There  is,  besides,  in  this  and 
some  other  apartments,  a  narrow  shelf  of  wood|  extending  along  two 
or  each  of  the  three  walla  which  honnd  the  leew&o^  ahoat  aeren  feet 
or  more  from  the  floor,  just  above  the  capboards ;  but  interrupted  in 
some  parts,  at  least  in  those  parts  where  the  vrtndows  are  placed :  npou 
this  are  arranged  several  vessels  of  china,  not  so  mach  for  general  use 
as  for  ornament.'  All  the  apartments  are  lofty,  generally  fourteen 
feet  or  more  in  height;  but  the  kd*ah  is  the  largest  and  most  lofl^ 
room,  and  in  a  large  house  it  is  a  noble  saloon. 

In  several  of  the  upper  rooms,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  there 
are,  besides  the  windows  of  lattice-work,  others,  of  coloured  glaas, 
representing  bunches  of  flowers,  peacocks,  and  other  gay  and  gaudy 
objects,  or  merely  fanciful  patterns,  which  have  a  ploasin?  effect. 
These  coloured  p:lass  window^,  wliich  are  termed  "  kaiuarceychs,"* 
are  mostly  from  a  foot  and  u  halt  to  two  feet  and  a  lialf  in  height,  and 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  width  ;  and  are  generally  ])laced  alonjr  the 
npjver  part  of  tlie  pi  )]'  cting  lattice-window,  in  a  row;  or  above  that 
kind  (A'  wiiiilow,  dis[H)sed  in  a  group,  so  a.s  to  form  a  large  square; 
or  elsewhere  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  usually  ^iiiirly,  or  in 
pairs,  side  by  side.  They  are  composed  of  small  pieces  of  glaiis,  of 
various  colours,  set  in  rims  of  fine  plaster,  and  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
wood.  On  the  plastered  walls  of  some  apartments  are  rude  paintings 
of  the  temple  of  MeJckeh,  or  of  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  flowers 
and  other  objects,  executed  by  native  Muslim  artists,  who  have  not 
the  least  notion  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  who  consequently 
deface  what  they  thus  attempt  to  decorate.  In  most  cases,  these  daubs 
have  been  executed  to  gratify  the  bad  taate  of  Turks;  and  they  are 
seldom  seen  in  houses  of  good  Arabian  architecture.  Sometimes  tbe 
walls  ace  beautifully  ornamented  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  of  maxims, 
&c.,  which  are  more  usually  written  on  paper,  in  an  embellished  style, 
and  enclosed  in  glazed  frames.  No  chambers  are  furnished  as  bed- 
rooms. The  bed,  in  the  day-time,  is  rolled  up,  and  placed  on  <me 
side,  or  in  an  adjoining  closet,  called  "  khaaneh,"  which,  in  tbe  winter. 


'  In  the  larKCT  hr>ni<c«,  and  aomr  other*,  there 
it  ■lao,  a^ioinintr  t)u  ;>riiicipal  Ralooii  of  the 
I^Netn,  HI  derated  eloMt,  designed  u  «a 
webMir%  ft>r  ftntk  riagm,  to  eonoeftl  them 

from  the  view  of  the  men  of  the  funlly,  u  well 
a*  from  that  of  the  male  guest*  if  anj  of  tUcne 
(the  women  having  rctind)  1h'  jirt-Miil.  A  dc- 
m.'rit'*'""  of  this  will  Ik-  fuuml  in  tho  chapter  oil 

*  Thi>  word  it  derived  Ihwu  "^^aoiar"  (the 


"ni<x>n  ").  lUuron  Hammer- I^urgMtali  thiiik*  {intf 
the  V I  I  I  "  Jnhrbiiehcr  der  Literatur."  Ixxxl. 
bd^  pp.  7 1  &  7S)  (hat  U  hM  lU  offgta  ft«m  Oia- 
nwitfe"  [or.  ■*  b«  to  called  tbe  Ante  in 
general.  Kham^aweyh],  the  second  pri»oe  of  the 
djnasty  of  the  Benee-Tooloon,  who  goremcd  In 
Ku^pt  in  thcfiul  of  tlir  ninth  centiirr  of  theChrid- 
tiait  tra,  m<i  that  It  proToa  tlie  art  of  ■taining 
glum  to  have  bcon  in  •  floiirtoWnir  ■(■I*  inCtlM 
at  that  period. 
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is  a  sleeping-place :  in  sammer,  many  people  sleep  upon  the  hooae-top. 
A  mat,  or  earpet,  spread  upon  the  raised  part  of  the  stone  floor^  and  a 
deewin,  constitute  the  complete  fiinutnre  of  a  room.  For  meals,  a 
round  tmy  is  hnmght  in,  and  placed  upon  a  low  stool,  and  the  com- 
pany sit  round  it  on  the  ground.  There  is  no  fire-place :  *  the  room  is 
wanned,  when  necessary,  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  chafing-dish.  Many 
houses  have,  at  the  top,  a  doping  shed,  mainly  of  hoards,  or  of  timbers 
and  reeds,  the  latter  plastered  and  whitewashed  within  and  without, 
called  a  *'malkaf/"  directed  towards  the  north,  and  open  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  generally  on  the  west  side  also,  to  convey  to  a  "  fes-hah 
or  "fesahah"  (an  open  apartment)  below,  the  cool  breeses  which 
generally  blow  from  those  quarters.  There  is  eommonly  a  fes-heh 
before  the  entrance  of  one  or  more  of  the  principal  apartments;  and 
in  it  the  family  often  sit  and  sleep  in  the  hot  season. 

Ever\'  door  is  furnished  with  a  wooden  lock,  called  a  "  dabbch," 
the  nu  chanisiii  of  wliicl)  is  shewn  by  a  sketeli  herr  inserted.  No.  1 
m  this  sketch  is  a  front  view  of  the  lock,  with  the  bnlt  drawn  haek ; 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  arc  back  views  of  the  separate  parts,  and  the  key. 


Wooden  Loek. 


A  number  of  snuill  iron  pins  (four,  five,  or  more,)  drop  into  correspond- 
ing holes  in  the  sliding  bolt,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  pushed  into  the 


>  Kaeqit  in  tbo  Utcbon.  to  which  are  ee? end 
amll  leueytot'lei  Ibr  lire,  «oiutiiietod  «D  aldiid 

.iff.iTi.'h  ..f  Mrk     Jlriii.-.  mil!  fir  tHTveral  other 
(oiuuiiK  which  maj  >h-  mwitlotwd  the 
•oher  knd  early  hAhiu  of  Ihc  (k'  i  l, ,  tU.  1.1  nor.il 
«f  dti^ariM  In  Uw  aiHUtincuta,  «nd  the 
I  of  the  Soon^  wUdi  ire  oTiiood  «f«r^ 


laid  with  •tone),  the  diittrui'tion  of  a  booM- 1»>  tire 
eeldom  bappeu  In  Cairo;  hat  when  auch  an  a«ri- 
driit  diM^  occur,  an  ntennivc  conllujiTatlan  la  the 
usual  rr*uU ;  for  a  greuX  i|a«nlitjr  of  wood,  DBOrtljr 
<lr.i!,  ;in<l  iit'<  nur-><-  (  drj. ia «Baplo|fd til 

the  cotutnicUuu  of  the  bou«e«. 
a  8m  again  the  aignifliiir  Ib  p.  10. 
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hole  or  staple  of  the  door-poit.  The  key^  alao^  hat  small  pina,  made 
to  ooirespond  with  the  holeii  into  which  th^  are  introduced  to  open 
the  lock:  the  former  pins  heing  thus  pushed  up^  the  bolt  may  be 
drawn  back.  The  wooden  lock  of  a  street-door  is  commonly  about 
fourteen  inches  long : '  those  of  the  doors  of  apartments,  cupboards, 
ke*,  are  about  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  inches.  The  locks  of  the  gates 
of  quarters,  public  huUdings,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  mostly 
two  feet,  or  even  more,  in  length.  It  n  not  difficult  to  pick  this  kind 
of  lock. 

In  the  plan  of  almost  every  house  there  is  an  utter  want  of  rqpi- 
laiity.  The  apartments  are  generally  of  different  heights,  so  that  a 
person  has  to  ascend  or  desi^nd  one,  turo,  or  more  steps,  to  pass  from 
one  chamber  to  another  adjoining  it.  The  principal  aim  of  the  archi- 
tect is  to  render  the  house  as  private  as  possible ;  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  is  inhabited  by  thewnriKni ;  and  not  to  make  any  win- 
do^v  in  sucli  a  situation  as  to  overlook  tiie  apartments  of  anotlier  house. 
Aiiotiicr  object  of  the  architect,  in  buildins:  a  house  for  a  person  of 
wealth  or  rank,  is  to  make  a  secret  door  ("  bab  sin-  '"),  from  which  the 
tenant  may  make  his  escape  in  case  of  danger  from  an  ari-est,  or  au 
attempt  at  assassination,  or  by  which  to  give  access  and  epress  to  a 
paramour;  and  it  is  also  connnon  to  make  a  hidini^-placc  lor  treasure 
(called  "  makhba ")  m  some  part  of  the  house.  In  the  hareem  of  a 
large  house  there  is  generally  a  bath,  which  is  heated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  baths. 

Another  style  of  building,  after  the  fashion  of  Turkey,  lately  very 
generally  adopted  for  houses  of  the  more  wealthy,  has  been  men- 
tioned before  (page  9,  note  2).  These  bouses  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  already  described,  except  in  the  windows,  and  these  ace 
generally  phced  almost  dose  together. 

When  shops  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  buildings  in  a  street 
(aa  is  generally  the  case  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis, 
and  in  tome  of  the  by-streets),  the  superstructure  is  usually  divided 
into  distinct  lodgings,  and  is  termed  "rab^."  These  lodgings  are 
separate  from  each  other,  as  weU  as  from  the  shops  below,  and  let  to 
families  who  cannot  afford  the  rent  of  a  whole  house.  Each  lodging 
in  a  rab^  comprises  one  or  two  sitting  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  gene- 
rally a  kitchen  and  latrina*    It  seldom  has  a  separate  entrance  from 


'  ThtotetbeiMuareorUie  aliduig  bull. 

>  Tbliteraib  idaaappUMi,  Muetimei^  to  tlic  door  ortbc  ^^aiwm. 
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the  street ;  one  entnuiceancl  une  ataircaae  usually  admitting  to  a  range 
of  several  lodgings.  Tlie  apartments  are  stimilar  to  those  of  the  private 
houses  first  described.  They  are  never  let  ready-furnished  ;  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  person  who  has  not  n  wife  nor  a  female  slave  is 
allowed  to  reside  in  tliem,  or  in  any  ])rivate  house:  sneh  a  person 
(uule**-*  lie  have  parents  nr  otiier  near  relations  to  dwell  with)  is  usually 
obliged  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  wckaleh/'  whieh  is  a  building 
ebieily  designed  for  the  reeej)tion  of  merchants  and  then-  floods.' 

Very  few  Iar;re  or  handsome  houses  are  to  he  seen  in  Epypt, 
except  in  the  mctmpolis  and  some  other  to^uis.  The  dwi  llinj^s  of  the 
lower  orders,  particularly  those  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  vci-y  mean 
dcscripuun  :  tliey  arc  mostly  built  of  UTibaked  bricks,  cemented  to- 
gether with  uiiui.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The  greater  number, 
however,  eomprisc  two  or  more  apartments ;  though  few  are  two  stories 
high.  In  one  of  these  apartments^  in  the  bouses  of  the  peasants  in 
Lower  Egypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven  ("fam^'),  at  the  end  furthest 
from  the  entrance,  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber. 
It  fcsemhlea  a  wide  bendi  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast-high :  it  is  con- 
stnicted  of  brick  and  mud;  the  roof  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the 
top.  The  inhabitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  hare  any  night- 
ooveriug  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the  oven,  having 
previously  lighted  a  fire  within  it ;  or  the  husband  and  wife  only 
enjoy  this  luxury,  and  the  children  sleep  upon  the  floor.  The 
chambers  have  small  apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air,  som^imes  furnished  with  a  grating  of  wood.  The 
roofs  are  formed  of  palm-branches  and  palm-lea vcs,  or  of  millet -stalks, 
&c,  laid  upon  rafters  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm,  and  covered  with  a 
plaster  of  mud  and  chopped  straw.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  mat 
or  two  to  sleep  upon,  a  few  earthen  vessels,  and  a  haud-niiU  to  grind 
the  corn.  In  many  villages,  large  pigeon-houses,  of  a  square  form, 
but  with  the  wnlls  slightly  inclining  inwards  (like  many  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  buildings),  or  of  the  form  of  a  siiirar-loaf,  are  constructed 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  with  crude  brick,  pottery,  and  nmd.* 
Most  of  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  situate  uj)on  eminences  ot'  ruhbisli, 
wlneh  rise  a  few  fci't  above  the  reach  of  the  inundation,  and  an-  sur- 
rounded by  palm-trees,  or  have  a  few  of  these  trees  in  their  vicinity. 


'  V r»M W«,  hOWWer, ttn  now txmptMl  from  (hi*  wide  mouth,  whidi  i-  pUu  *  '!  utitwnnh,  nnil  a 

r«*irirti(iti.  vuuUl  bulc  at  tin-  oitn  r  niil.    Kai  h  piur  of  piirt-uun 

*  Th«'  earthen  poU  nact)  in  Ihi'  ioiinlrtK'tion  uf  aocQtiiei  •  tqwrate  put> 
ihcM  pigegift>lHNiM»  an  of  m  t»tX  Ivtm,  wUh  • 


INTKODUCTION. 

The  rubbish  which  tbey  occapy  chiefly  consists  of  the  niatemls  of 
former  huts,  or  of  an  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  increase  in  about  the 
same  degree  as  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plains  snd  the  bed  of  the 

river. 

In  a  country  where  neither  births  nor  deaths  are  registered,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  precision,  the  amount  of  the 
population.  A  few  years  before  this  work  was  written,  a  calculation 
was  made,  founded  on  the  number  of  houses  in  Egypt,  and  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  inhabitants  of  each  house  in  the  metropolis  amounted 
to  eight  persons,  and  in  the  pronnecs  to  four.  This  computation 
appro\iinH!<-s,  T  )yf  lievo,  very  nearly  to  the  truth;  but  personal  obser- 
vation and  inquiry  incline  me  to  think  that  the  houses  of  such  towns 
as  Alexandria,  Boolfik,  and  Mapr  cl-*Ateekah  contain  each,  on  tlie 
averasre,  at  least  five  persons :  Rasheed  (or  Kosctta)  is  half  desn-ttd  ; 
hnt  as  to  the  crowded  town  of  Dimya^'  (or  Dainielta),  we  nnist  reckon 
as  ii  atiy  as  six  persons  to  each  houBe,  or  oui*  estimate  will  fall  far 
8huii  4>f  what  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  number  of  its  miiubitants. 
The  addition  of  one  or  two  persons  to  each  house  in  the  above-men- 
tioned towns  will,  however,  make  little  difference  m  the  computation 
of  the  whole  population  of  Kgypt,  which  was  found,  by  this  mode  of 
reckoning,  to  amount  to  rather  more  than  2,500,000 ;  but  it  afterwards 
became  rednoed.  Of  2,600,000  souls,  1  supposed  about  1,200,000  to  be 
males ;  and  one-third  of  this  number  (400,000)  to  be  men  fit  for  militaiy 
service :  from  this  latter  number  Mobammad  'Alee  had  taken^  at  the 
least,  200,000  (that  is,  one-hslf  of  the  most  serviceable  portion  of  the 
male  population,)  to  form  and  recruit  bis  armies  of  regular  troops,  and 
for  the  service  of  bis  navy.  The  further  loss  caused  by  withdrawing  so 
many  men  from  their  wives,  or  preventing  their  marrying,  during  ten 
years,  must  have  far  exceeded  800,000 :  consequently,  I  rcdcmied  the 
whde  population  as  less  than  two  millions.  The  numbers  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  the  population  I  -found  to  be  nearly  as  foUow  t—-* 

Mutsliui  llgvptiauH  (t'elitihecn,  or  peatmnU,  and 


town«i»c<»i>le)       ......  1,75(MXID 

Christiin  K 'vpfliins  (Coptl)    ....  150,000 

'OsinanW*,,  or  Turka   1U.O0O 

Sytians    ........  S^OOO 

(ireoks   5^000 

AnnenuuM                        ....  2.000 

Jew*   5,000 


t  VulffMrljcdlMl'^DttOijr^."  cWMUi  wlU  bt  fiMDd  in  in  AppeiMiu  to  Uib 

t  TiM  nnniban  irtTai  tn  ft  mtnl  OorcninMnt  wotk. 


POPiniATION. 


Of  the  remainder  (namely,  Arabians,  Western  Arabs,  Nubians,  Negro 
slaves,  Memlooks  [or  white  male  slaves],  female  white  slaves,  Franks, 
&€.),  suppoaed  to  amount  to  aboot  70,000,  the  respeetive  numbers 
are  very  uaeertain  and  variable.  The  Arabs  of  the  neighbouring 
deserts  ought  not  to  be  included  among  the  population  of  £g}'pt.* 

Catro>  I  have  said,  contained  about  240,000  inhabitants  when  this 
work  was  written*  We  should  be  greatly  deceived  if  we  judged  of  the 
population  of  this  city  from  the  crowds  that  we  meet  in  the  principal 
thorongbftre>street8  and  markets:  in  most  of  the  by-streets  and 
quarters  very  few  passengers  are  seen.  Nor  should  we  judge  from 
the  extent  of  the  city  and  suburbs ;  for  there  are  within  the  walls 
many  vacant  places,  some  of  which,  during  the  season  of  the  inunda- 
tion, are  lakes.'  The  gardens,  several  burial-grounds,  the  courts  of 
houses,  and  the  mosques,  also  occupy  a  considerable  space.  Of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  I  computed  about  11>(),(KX)  to  be  Egyp- 
tian Muslims;  about  10,000,  Co])ts ;  3,000  or  4,000,  Jews;  and  the 
test,  strangers  from  various  countries.* 

The  population  of  Ejrypt  in  the  tin\es  of  the  Pharaol^s  was  pro- 
bably about  six  or  seven  millions.*  The  producf  rf  the  soil  in  the 
present  age  would  suffice,  if  none  wf  i-f  exported,  tor  the  inainteiiuTiee 
of  a  population  amounting  to  4,000,000;  and  if  all  the  soil  which  is 
capable  of  cultivation  were  sown,  the  produce  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  H,(MK>,()00.  But  this  would  be  the  utmost  uuinl)er 
that  Egypt  could  maintain  in  years  of  plentiful  inundation:  I  there- 
fore compute  the  ancient  population,  at  the  time  when  agriculture 
was  ill  a  very  flourishing  state,  to  have  amounted  to  what  I  first 
stated;  and  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  scarcely  more  than  half  as 
numerous  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  at  later  periods,  when  a 
great  quantity  of  corn  was  annually  exported.*  This  calculation  agrees 


*  Tlw  Mnsliiii  EgTptteMS  Copts,  SjriUM,  Mid 
J«w«  of  Enrpt,  wUh  flnr  «t«eptloiM.  iipMk  no 

Imt  tin  Arat)i(\  which  U  a}*n  fhfl  lan- 
^itMic  ^eneraltjf  ixuvd  the  Itireigners  tcttlcd  In 
thin  country.  The  NuUm,  HnOIIS tlMMeWei^ 
apesk  Iheijr  onB  <Ual«c«s. 

*  ThtpopJitlBaof  QUroteiitnaMMtdtoUdi 
•mount,  fnim  about  awiOOO,  within  thn>c  or  four 
»e*m.  Sinc<»  the  computation  here  •tntcd  WM 
iii^<!< .  thr  playii<'  <'{  lHrtr>  (li'«itn>yf<l  not  fewt  r  tli.iu 
fup-third  of  its  inhabitant*,  u  before  mentioned  j 

*  TK»  larirect  of  itmt  lakM,  wlileti  wm  (m  Its 

place  is  rtilll  cull.-.l  lUrkot  Kl-K/.Ktki'.  vtli.  wn>< 
fiUwl  op  and  planted  with  trees  a  few  years  alter 
tt*  piMcal  If  Oik  «M  wittlen. 


*  Aboataoe-thinlofUtopopulaUauuftheiDetiv 
polbi  «mifl«ta  of  adult  iiwl«».  Of  thia  ntim1i«r  1 

ri  rk<>iir<l  iilmnt  r?i\iV10  to  Im'  nii  reliant s.  im  U\ 
8h<>pkeei>CTS  and  ortio-uuti ;  20,<>0ii,  (iuine?itif 
vantfl;  15,<)00,  common  labourer*,  porterK,  iu'.  -. 
th»  nnuluder  dbieilj  cooaiiting  of  iailit«i7  and 
«MI  Mrraata  of  tbe  gotnmiittit. 

r  |>1a<  c  but  little  rcUanec  on  the  IMOnilla  of 
aiaieiiii  autJior*  on  this  eul^ect. 

*  It  has  been  nofnreBted  to  me,  that,  if  rom  wan 
exported,  tomethinK  of  (>qaal  value  wa»  im|iorte<l  : 
and  that  the  exportation  of  com,  or  an;thiiiK  •'l*e. 
would  giv«  a  ttiraaliu  to  induatrjr  and  to  popula> 
tSon :  bat  1  do  not  know  wbat  eoold  he  Inported 
that  wiiuM  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  ffHxl  ncem- 
eary  to  sustain  a  population  much  greater  than 
that  which  wQQld  ooMWiM  the  oom  retainad. 
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with  what  Diodorus  Siculus  nyi  (in  lib.  i.  cap.  81] ;  nundy,  that 
Egypt  oontained,  in  the  times  of  the  ancient  kinga,  7,000,000  inha- 
bitantSj  and  in  his  own  time  not  less  than  3,000,000. 

In  considering  tlie  polity  of  Mohammad  'Alec,  I  could  not  bat 
lament  the  difference  of  the  state  of  Egypt  under  hia  rule  from  what 
it  might  bo  ;  possessing  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  number  that  it  might  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting  I  How 
2:rcat  a  change  might  have  been  effected  in  it  by  a  truly  enlightened 
government;  by  a  prince  who  (instead  of  impovcrishinp:  the  peasantry 
by  depriving  them  of  their  lands,  by  his  monopolies  of  the  rno^^t  valu- 
able productions  of  the  soil,  and  by  employing  the  best  p  uti  m  of 
the  population  to  prosecute  his  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  conquest, 
and  another  large  portion  in  the  vain  attempt  to  rival  European  manu- 
factures,) would  have  given  his  people  a  greater  iuu  iest  jn  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields,  aud  made.  Egypt  what  nature  designed  it  to  be, 
almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  country !  Its  produce  of  cotton 
alone  would  more  than  suffice  to  procure  all  the  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture,  and  all  the  natural  prodnctiona  of  foreign  oountries, 
that  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  demand.* 


1  nurinR  the  yecr  I89ft  mora  dim  IflO.OOOMcM 
of  cotton  (f;u  ti  lialo  woi^rluiiff  a  liuiHln  d-wri^cht 
and  thrWMjuartcnj  were  shipped  at  Alexandria. 
Hm  pi  ice  paid  Ibr  tliii  qiutrtlly  tj  ths  nwrohantB 


tteeeded  700,0001.  The  qntntit;  exported  In  the 
year  next  preceding  waa  .^4,000  bdMt  lAMl  ii 
cunaiderabljr  leM  than  luaal. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

P£Ui>ONAL  CHAKACTEHISTICS,  AND  DEESS,  OF  THE 
MUSLIM  EQYFTIANS. 

Muslims,  in  a  -at  degree  of  Arabian  ()ri«?iii,  have,  for  many  centu- 
ries, iiiHUily  ct»tripv)srd  the  ]KJjiulatioii  of  Kprypt :  they  have  changed 
its  language,  laws,  and  gcucrul  manners ;  and  its  nictropulis  they 
bave  made  the  principal  seat  of  Arabian  learning  and  arts.  To  the 
description  of  this  people,  and  especially  of  the  middle  and  higher 
clanet  in  the  Egyptian  capital,  wOl  be  devoted  tbe  ebief  portion  of 
tbe  present  work.  In  every  point  of  view,  Masr  (or  Cairo)  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  Arab  city  of  onr  age ;  and  tbe  manners  and 
cnstoms  of  its  inhabitants  are  particnlarly  interesting^  as  they  are  a 
oombination  of  those  which  prevail  most  generally  in  the  towns  of 
Arabia,  Syria^  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Africa,  and  in  a  great 
degree  in  Turkey.  There  is  no  other  place  in  which  we  can  obtain 
so  complete  a  knowledge  of  tbe  most  civilised  classes  of  the  Arabs. 

From  statements  made  in  the  introduction  to  this  work,  it  appears 
that  Muslim  Egyptians  (or  Arab-Egyptians)  compose  nearly  fonr* 
filths  of  the  i>opulation  of  the  metropolis,  and  just  seven-eighths  of 
that  of  all  Egypt. 

The  Muslim  Egyptians  are  a  mixed  race,  in  a  great  measure 
descended  from  various  Arab  tribes  and  families  which  have  settled 
in  Egypt  at  different  periods,  mostly  soon  after  the  conquest  of  this 
country  by  'Amr,  its  first  Arab  governor.  These  Arab  immigrants 
were  chiefly  tribus  of  tlic  desert;  but  their  abandonnunt  of  the  life  of 
wandortTs  for  that  of  agriculturists  or  citizens,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
niarrinsre*}  of  tlieinselves  and  their  descendants  with  Copts  who  be- 
came j)ro5plytes  to  tlie  faith  of  Kl-Islam,  have  resulted  in  tlie  })ro- 
duction  of  a  race  bearing,  in  general,  much  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  EsTN'ptiana ;  whose  type  was  predominantly  Caucasian,  b\it 
inciinmg  in  various  degrees  towards  that  of  the  Negro.    In  many 
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individuals  among  thcni  we  find  this  resemblauce  to  be  strikingly 
exact,  though  more  frequently  in  Copts  and  in  Nubians;  and  in  the 
Muslim  Egyptians  (as  well  as  in  the  Copts)  it  ii  generally  most  ob- 
servable in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  Yet  they  arc  to  be  regarded 
as  not  less  genuine  Arabs  than  many  of  the  townspeople  of  Arabia 
itself;  amonir  whom  has  lone:  and  very  generally  prevailed  a  cu>«toui 
of  kce])ing  Galla  and  Abyssinian  female  slaves,  either  instead  of  marry- 
ing their  own  countrywomen,  or  (as  is  commonly  the  case  with  the 
opulent)  in  addition  to  their  Arab  wives  :  so  that  they  now  bear  almost 
as  much  resemblance  to  the  Gallas  and  Abyssinians  m  to  the  Bedawees, 
or  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  Such  at  least,  is  the  case  in  the  towns  of 
the  south-westeru  side  of  Atabia:  in  the  soutliern  parts  of  that 
countiT,  the  townspeojjle  are  much  intermixed  \snh  Indian  and 
M  ill  vail  races,  as  well  as  with  Africans.  In  tlie  Egyptians  in 
gciiLial^  and  in  the  Arabians  also  though  in  a  less  degree,  an  ad- 
mixture of  aboriginal  African  blood  is  plainly  discernible.  The  term 
"  *Arab/' '  it  should  here  be  remark^^  is  now  used,  wherever  the 
Atsbic  language  is  spoken,  only  to  designate  the  Bedawees,  col- 
lectively :  in  speaking  of  a  tribe,  or  of  a  small  number  of  those 
people,  the  word  "  'Orban is  also  used  j  and  a  single  individual  is 
called  "  Bedawee.'' '  In  the  metropolis  and  other  towns  of  Egj'pt, 
the  distinction  of  tribes  is  almost  wholly  lost;  bat  it  is  preserved 
among  the  peasants,  who  have  retained  many  Bedawee  customs,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  families,  or  small  tribes,  descended  from  Arab  settlers  who  have 
generally  disdained  marrying  women  of  less  pure  race  than  them- 
selves; and  these  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  in  their 
persons  from  the  tribes  in  the  Arabian  deserts.  The  native  Mnalim 
inhabitants  of  Cairo  commonly  call  themselves  "  El-Masreeyeen," 
"Owhtd-Masr"  (or  "Ahl-Masr"),  and  "  Owlad-el-Beled," 'which 
signify  People  of  Mafr,  Cbildrra  of  Ma$r,  and  Children  of  the  Town  : 
the  singular  forms  of  these  appellations  are  "  Ma^ree,"  Ibn-Ma^r,'' 
and  "  Ibn-el-Beled." '  Of  these  three  terms,  the  last  is  most  common 
in  the  town  itself.  The  country  people  are  called  "  El-FclMheen  " 
(or  the  agriculturists),  in  the  singular    FelUib/' '   The  Turks  often 


I  Thii  term  wa.«  Ibrmttrlj  mod  to  dcoi^atc  the 
Arabisn  totnttpeoplt  and  viUagcrt,  while  tlio  Arabs 
wlm  (lw(  It  in  till'  l>'tr)t  wixr  called  "  Al^nUi,"  or 
"  Ai^nibccs."  The  Arabs  dwelling  in  hooaca  now 
trrm  thenwlvfis  *'Oir|iiMl-'Ai«b,"  or  Soma  of 
the  AniM. 


*  Fntiinini'.  "  B*M;\wct7eh." 

In  the  t.  ininiiu',  "  .M ;vf rccyeh,"  "  Uiut-idiMr," 

*  FcDumttC,"t'«lU<>«h." 
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apply  this  term  to  the  Egyptians  in  general  in  an  abusive  sense,  as 
meaning  the  "  boora,"  "the  clowns;''  and  improperly  stigmatize 
them  with  the  appellation  of  " Ahl-Far'oon," *  or  "the  People  of 
Pharaoh the  latter,  when  they  dare  to  do  so,  retorting  by  calling 
the  former  "  Ahl-Nciurood,"  or  "  the  People  of  Nimrod/' 

In  general,  the  Muslim  EL'y]>tians  attain  tlie  lieight  of  about  five 
feet  eight,  or  five  feet  nine  inches.  Most  of  the  children  under  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age  have  spare  limbs  and  a  distended  abdomen  ;  hut, 
ns  they  irrow  up,  their  forms  rapidly  improve :  in  mature  age,  most 
f)f  thcui  art-  remarkably  vvdl-proportioncd  ;  the  men,  muscular  and 
robust ;  thn  uonicn,  very  beautifullv  formed,  and  plump  ;  and  neitiier 
sex  is  too  fat.  I  have  never  seen  corpulent  persons  anionir  tliem, 
except  a  few  in  the  metropolis  aud  other  towns,  rendered  so  by  a  life 
of  inactivity.  In  Cair<»,  nnd  throughout  the  northern  jirovinces, 
where  immigrants  from  more  temperate  climates  have  been  most 
uunicrous,  those  who  have  not  been  much  t  xjioseti  to  the  sun  have  a 
yellowish,  but  very  clear  eompk  xioii,  and  soft  skin ;  the  rest  are  of  a 
considerably  darker  and  coarser  complexion.  The  people  of  Middle 
Egypt  arc  of  a  more  tawny  colour ;  and  those  of  the  more  southern 
provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronze  or  brown  complexion,  darkest  towards 
Nubia,  where  the  cluuate  is  hottest,  and  where  Egyptians  gradually 
f^ve  place  to  Nubians.  In  general,  the  countenance  of  the  Muslim 
Egyptian  (I  here  speak  of  the  mm)  is  of  a  fine  oval  form :  the  fore* 
head,  of  moderate  siae,  seldom  high,  but  generally  prominent :  the 
eye^  are  deep  sunk,  or  appear  to  be  so  in  cousec^ueuoe  of  a  common 
Inhit  of  depressing  the  ^ebrows  for  the  sake  of  shade;  and  are  black 
andbfUliant;  but  not  without  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Ethiopian 
laeea :  the  nose  is  straight,  but  rather  thick :  the  month  well  formed : 
the  lips  are  rather  foil  than  otherwise :  the  teeth  particularly  beauti- 
fol ;  and  so,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  generality  of  the  mummies, 
were  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians:'  the  beard  is  commonly  black 
and  curly,  but  scanty.  I  have  seen  very  few  individuals  among  them 
with  gray  eyes ;  and  these  maybe  reasonably  regarded  as  the  offspring 
or  descendants  of  Egyptian  women  by  Europeans  or  by  other  foreigners. 
The  Fellaheen,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  have  a  habit  of 
half-«hutting  their  eyes :  this  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Bedawees. 


>  Thus  commoDljrpiMMiaMad  far  "ni^mni.'*  (Ub.  U.  <ap.  Hi)  ineiitiunR  drntUti  amonir  the 

>  Toolli-arh«  howmr,  m  mij  mmubob  di»-  dimm  of  £g7pttw  plqrikiuui.  It  of  ctnne. 
«Hfrfn  Eg7Pt,MavM  toanamtttmeii  thb,  uwtpNfaleDtiiBOiigihelilfflwrordm. 

It  iMat,  WM  pnlMbljr  Uu  ttat,  it  Ucrodotw 
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Great  Dumbera  of  the  Egyptiana  are  blind  in  one  or  both  of  the  eyes. 
Th^  generally  shsfe  portiona  of  the  beard  above  and  below  the  lower 
jaw,  and  likewise  a  small  portion  under  the  lower  lip,  leaving,  how- 
ever^  after  the  example  of  the  Prophet,  the  hairs  that  grow  in  the 
middle  under  the  mouth;  or,  instead  of  shaving  these  parts,  th^ 
pluck  out  the  hair.  Very  few  shave  the  rest  of  the  beard,'  and  none 
the  mustache.  The  former  they  suffer  to  jrrow  to  the  leiifrtli  of  about 
a  hand's  breadth  below  tlic  ehin  (such,  at  least,  is  the  general  rule,  niul 
such  was  tlie  custom  of  the  Prophet)  j  and  (in  imitation  of  the  Pro- 
phet) the  mustache  they  do  not  allow  to  become  so  a*?  to  liidf 
completely  the  sVin  beneath,  or  to  extend  in  the  least  vwv  tlu  wypvv 
lip  and  thus  uicouimode  them  in  eating  and  drinkins:.  The  practice 
of  dyeing  the  beard  is  not  Cdinn  on;  for  a  gray  beard  is  much  re- 
spected. The  Egyptians  shave  all  the  rest  of  the  hair,  or  leave  only 
a  small  tuft  (called  "  shoosheh  ")  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.'  This 
last  custom  (which  is  almost  univmal  among  them)  is  aaid  to  have 
origiDAted  in  the  fear  that  if  the  Mualim  ahould  (all  into  the  hands  of 
an  infidel,  and  be  akin,  the  latter  might  cut  off  the  head  of  his 
victim,  and,  finding  no  hair  bj  whieh  to  hold  it,  put  hia  impnra  hand 
into  the  month,  in  order  to  carry  it ;  for  the  beard  might  not  be  mtt' 
ficiently  long :  but  it  waa  probably  adopted  from  the  Tarka;  for  it  is 
generally  neglected  by  the  Bedawees;  and  the  custom  of  shaving  the 
head  is  of  late  origin  among  the  Arabs  in  general,  and  practised  for 
the  sake  of  eleaidiness.'  With  the  like  view  of  avoiding  impurity, 
tbe  Egypri  ins  observe  other  customs,  whidi  need  not  here  be  de- 
scribed.* Many  men  of  the  lower  orders,  and  some  others,  make 
blue  marks  upon  their  arms,  and  sometimes  upon  the  hands  and 
chest,  as  do  the  women,  in  speaking  of  whom  this  operation  will  be 
described. 

The  dress  of  the  men  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  consists  of 
the  following  articles/    First,  a  pair  of  full  drawers"  of  linen  or 


'  A  Hew  of  thu  Hi-rvant*,  t'cnemllT  the  pT<x>iim, 
UaA  MNM  flttWTi,  i>h.iv<-  tiK'ir  boanli,  titit  none 

dknM  bit  mottMslM.  Tbe  r«apect  wblcb  Oii> 
Mitalf  111  stMnl  ft^  to  tht  bMrd  hw  oAm  bMn 

rr'inarkoJ.  Tlu'y  swr»ar  by  It,  and  My  that  ;i  man 
<)i.H(rra*"'<^i*  it  by  an  siHion.  The  pniii^hnuiit 
rerordcd  in  2  Saimu!,  i.  t.  tia*  t'riN[ucntl.v  brcii 
practia^Nl  in  tnodiTu  titni'^.  but  in't  ho  oncn  m 
the  BhaTing  of  tbe  whtdc  of  the  bf.'inl. 

•TteMntUiM  boMtttobeinoomiitentwlUi 
tt*  IMMMNV  flist  Ib  4m  to  vnrjVblbm  tkrt  bw 
ftppertaincil  ti)  the  hutnan  V>tlT  to  karr  upon  the 
grtMind  the  •having*  or  cli|ipings  ot  hnir,  tlie 


paringa  of  uaila,  iu\ ;  whieh,  thewfure,  they  jrene- 
nil;  tmiy  la  the  earth,  or  otherwlie  conoeal ;  the 
women  wimomly  ataf&ng  them  into  erericee  in 
the  mlb  oTimim. 

•  ror<Mti»  nt  literanr  and  relifdon*  pwftwloiw 
k'l  nf  rally  di»«pproTe  of  tbe  ahootheh. 

•  They  are  BBi-ntioiicd  in  th<-  "  MiKbuU-iiI-Msi^- 
bih,"  vol.  ii.  p.  U»,  and  are  ob«fr«ed  by  boUi 

•  Hw  tehlOB  or  tb«tr  dnw  NBMlw  nbwiat  Uie 
•am*  dnriac  ibt  1^  «r  ecBtnrlM. 
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cotton,  tied  round  tlie  body  ])y  a  runniDg  string  or  band,*  the  ends  of 
which  are  embroidered  with  coloured  silks,  though  concealed  by  the 
outer  dress.  The  drawers  descend  a  httle  below  the  knees,  or  to  the 
ankles ;  but  many  of  the  Arabs  will  not  wear  long  drawers,  because 
prohibited  by  the  Prophet.  Next  is  worn  a  shirt,*  with  vcr\^  full 
sleeves,  rcachini?  to  the  wrist:  it  is  made  of  liiicn,  of  n  loose,  open 
texture,  or  of  cotton  stuff,  or  of  muslin,  or  silk,  or  of  a  luixtnre  of  silk 
and  cotton,  in  stripes,  but  all  white."  Over  this,  iu  winter,  or  in 
cool  weather,  most  persons  w  ear  a  "  sudeyrce,'*  *  which  is  a  short  vest 
of  cloth,  or  of  striped  coloured  silk  and  cotton,  without  sleeves.*  Ovev 
the  shirt  and  the  sudtviee,  or  the  former  alone,  is  worn  a  long  vest 
of  striped  silk  and  cotton"  (called  "  kaf^ui,^'  or  more  commonly 
"kufVau"),  descending  to. the  ankles,  with  long  sleeves  extending 
a  few  inches  beyond  the  fingers'  ends,  but  divided  from  a  point  a 
little  above  the  wrist,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm;  so  that 
the  hand  is  generally  exposed,  though  it  may  be  concealed  by  the 
sleeve  when  necessary;  for  it  is  customary  to  cover  the  hands  in  the 
presence  of  a  person  of  high  rank.  Round  this  vest  is  wound  the 
girdle,'  which  is  a  coloured  shawl,  or  a  long  piece  of  white  figured 
muslin.  The  ordinary  outer  robe  is  a  long  cloth  coat,  of  any  colour, 
called  by  the  Tarks  '*  jubbeh,"  but  by  the  Egyptians  ''gibbeh,"  the 
sleeves  of  which  reach  not  quite  to  the  wrist."  Some  persons  also 
wear  a  "  beneesh,"  or  bcnish  which  is  a  robe  of  cloth,  with  long 
sleeves,  like  those  of  the  knft:in,  but  more  ample:*  it  is,  properly,  a 
robe  of  ceremony,  and  should  be  worn  over  the  other  cloth  coat;  but 
many  persons  wear  it  imtead  of  the  gibbeh.  Another  robe,  called 
farageeyeh,"  nearly  resembles  the  beneesh  :  it  has  very  long  sleeves ; 
but  these  are  not  slit :  and  it  is  chiefly  worn  by  men  of  the  learned 
professions.  In  cold  or  cool  weather,  a  kind  of  black  woollen  cloak, 
called  " 'abiiyeh,"  is  commonly  woni  .'"  Sometimes  this  is  drawn  over 
the  head.  In  winter  also  many  ])ei'son3  wrap  a  muslin  or  other 
shawl  (such  as  they  use  for  a  turban)  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 


I  Cane<l"dikkdk.''or*'tikk«b." 

»  "  Kaniee?." 

'  The  l'ri)|ili(  I  r<iHni(1i  inrn  to  wear  ailk  clothing, 
Imt  allowed  women  to  do  to.  Tb»  pro^bition  i», 
however,  attended  tn  by  TOTjr  Ibw  modern  M  mall  Oil, 
«ie^  the  WatahAbMM. 

*  More  properly,  "  Kudcyreh." 

*  In  this,  as  In  all  i\v  other  iindiT-cloiTnn^'  \>{ 
the  Kgyptiaoa,  the  bot^k  In  of  thp  Kamc  material 
M  the  fttMlt. 


"  Tlie  stripe*  are  »cld«m  plain:  Ihfgr  IK g«ne* 

rally  fiirurrd  or  flowered. 
'  "  HczAm." 

•  Sm  the  fonouMt  flgim  io  the  piceadiiiff 
fBRniffiig, 

•  Seetheflgnrt  to  theleft  Id  thennMcagiav- 

w  Sec  (■•iiimivintr.  p.  in  wliirli  in  rfiiri>T«(  ntriI 
a  striped  'aMjeb.  This  ganueut  is  also  called 
"'jriitth,"  Mid  '"ahk." 
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Hie  head-drew  eonsists,  tirst,  of  %  sdmII,  dose-fitting,  cotton  cap/ 
which  is  often  changed;  next,  a  ''^rhoosb/'  which  is  a  red  doth 
cap,  also  fitting  close  to  the  head^  with  a  tassel  of  darh-hlne  silk  at 
the  crown ;  lastly,  a  long  piece  of  white  muslin,  generally  figured,  or 
a  Kashmeer  shawl,  which  is  wound  round  the  |arboosh.  Thus  is 
formed  the  turban.*  The  Kaahmeer  shawl  is  seldom  worn  except  in 
eool  weather.  Some  perwns  wear  two  or  three  tarbooshes,  one  over 
another.  A  "sbereef (or  descendant  of  the  Prophet)  wears  a  green 
turban,  or  is  privileged  to  do  so ;  but  no  other  person;  and  it  is  not 
common  for  any  but  a  shereef  to  wear  a  bright  green  dress.  Stock- 
ings are  not  in  use;  but  some  few  persons,  in  cold  weather,  wear 
wooUen  or  cotton  socks.  The  shoes '  are  of  thick  red  morocco,  pointed 
and  turning  up  at  the  toes.  Some  persons  also  wear  inner  shoes*  of 
soft  yellow  morocco,  and  with  soles  of  the  same :  the  outer  shoes  are 
taken  off  on  steppbg  upon  a  carpet  or  mat ;  but  not  the  inner:  for 
this  reason,  the  former  are  often  worn  turned  down  at  the  heel. 

On  the  little  fing:er  of  the  ri|xbt  hand  is  worn  a  scal-rinf;,*  which  is 
generally  of  silver,  with  a  carnelion,  or  other  stone,  upon  whieli  is 
engraved  tlic  wearer's  name:  the  name  is  usually  acconjj^anied  by  the 
words  "  his  servant "  (signifying  "  the  sci-vant,  or  worsliipper,  ot  (jiod 
and  often  by  other  words  expressive  of  the  ])rrson'8  trust  in  God, 
&c.*  The  I'rophet  disapproved  of  ^old  ;  therefore  few  Mnshais  wear 
irnld  rinirs :  but  the  women  have  various  omaineuts  (rintrs,  bracelets, 
kc)  of  that  precious  metal.  The  seal-ring  is  used  for  signing  letters 
unil  other  writings;  ami  its  impression  is  considered  more  valid  than 
the  Bi<rn-manuHl,"  A  little  ink  is  dabbed  upon  it  with  one  of  the 
fingers,  and  iL  l^5  jiressed  Ujion  llie  paper;  the  person  who  uses  it 
having  first  touched  his  tongue  with  another  finger,  and  moistened 
tlie  place  in  the  paper  which  is  to  be  stamped.  Almost  evci-y  person 
who  can  atford  it  has  a  seal-ring,  even  though  he  be  a  servant.  The 
regular  scribes,  literary  men,  and  many  others,  wear  a  silver,  brass,  or 
copper  "daw&ycb,''  which  is  an  inkhom,  or  a  case  with  receptacles 
fi>r  ink  and  pens,  stuck  in  the  girdle.*  Some  have,  in  the  place  of 
this,  or  in  addition  to  it,  a  case-knife,  or  a  dagger. 


«  Called  "Jikcejeh,"  or  "  ariikcoyeh." 
'  **  Kmimth,"  rulg.  '"Iniiii'  li." 
»  ••  Markwob." 

*  "Mwit"  or,  BMi*  praiwr^,  "mtmii'  bom 
lb»T«rUali'*iiiMt» 

>  "  Kli  itiin."  U  i*  itHQirmhU  |9  WfW  U  00  « 
fioffer  of  the  ^</<  hoiuL 


''■  s.  t-  St.  Jolt&'t  Goapd,  ill.  98;  and  Giodw^ 

'  Therefore,  s^'ivini;  tlic  nii^'  to  another  jiorxmi 
la  the  ntJOont  toark  of  confldoicG.— H«e  Gmnls, 
ili. «. 

"  Thin  in  a  vrrv  .un  i'>nt  citplotii.— Set'  Ezt,'kirl. 
is.  2, 3, 11.— The  dawajch  i*  rvprcRCutctl  ill  a  »  ul 
in  Chapter  IX.  ofttiiB  ««rk. 
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Tlie  Egyptian  gwerally  takes  his  pipe  with  him  wherever  he  goes 
(unleas  it  be  to  the  moeque)^  or  has  a  servant  to  carry  it,  though  it  is 
not  a  common  custom  to  smoke  while  riditigr  or  walking.  The 
tobacco-pursie  he  crams  into  his  bosom,  the  kut'tan  bt'ins:  larcrc,  and 
lappiug  over  in  front.  A  luindkcrchicf,  embroidered  with  coloured 
silks  and  gold,  and  neatly  i'oldeii,  is  also  placed  in  the  bosom. 

Many  persons  of  the  middle  orders,  who  wi-^li  to  avoid  being 
thouglit  rich,  conceal  such  a  dress  as  I  have  described  by  a  long 
black  gown  of  cotton,  similar  to  the  gown  worn  by  most  persons  of 
the  lower  classes. 

The  costume  of  the  men  uf  the  lower  ordern  i»  very  simple. 
These,  if  not  of  the  very  poorest  class,  wear  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  a 
long  and  full  shirt  or  gown  of  blue  linen  or  cotton,  or  of  brown  woollen 
■tuff  (the  former  called  "  'croc,  and  the  latter  "  sa^boot open  ficom 
the  neek  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  baling  wide  sleevet.*  Over  tbia, 
some  wear  a  white  or  red  woollen  girdle;  for  which  eervanta  often 
aubstitate  a  broad  red  belt/  of  woollen  attiff  or  of  leather,  generally 
containing  a  receptacle  for  money.  Their  turban  ia  graierally  com- 
posed of  a  white,  red,  or  yellow  woollen  shawl,  or  of  a  piece  of  coarse 
cotton  or  muslin,  wound  round  a  t>rbooBh,  under  whidi  is  a  white 
or  brown  felt  cap;*  but  many  are  so  poor  aato  have  no  other  cap  than 
the  latter — no  turban,  nor  even  drawers,  nor  shoes,  but  only  the  blue 
or  brown  shirt,  or  merely  a  few  rags ;  while  many,  on  the  other  hand, 
wear  a  ^udeyree  under  the  blue  shirt ;  and  some,  particularly  servants 
in  the  houses  of  great  men,  wear  a  white  shirt,  a  sudevrce,  and  a 
kuftan  or  gibbeh,  or  both,  and  the  bine  shirt  overall.  The  full  sleeves 
of  this  shirt  arc  sometimes  drawn  up,  by  mcan^  of  a  cord/  which  passes 
round  each  sliouldrr  and  crosses  behind,  where  it  is  tied  in  a  knot. 
This  custom  is  adopted  by  servants  (])articularly  irrooms),  who  have 
cords  of  crimson  or  dark-blue  silk  for  tln^  j  urpose.  In  cold  weather, 
many  persons  of  the  lower  clusses  wear  an  abayeh,  like  that  before 
described,  but  coarser,  and  sometimes  (instead  of  being  black)  having 
broad  stripes,  brown  and  white,  or  blue  and  white,  but  the  latter 
rarely.  Another  kind  of  cloak,  more  full  than  the  'abayeh,  of  black 
or  deep-blue  woollen  stuff,  is  also  very  commonly  worn  :  it  is  called 
"diffeeyeh.***  The  ahoes  are  of  red  or  yellow  morocco,  or  of  sheep- 

'  Tbc  laalvHi^  l>  inoMlj  wrn Id  lha  wtntar.  "  iiiilj^vi'li  ")  f<i  nUo  wim  Tiy  fumc  men,  hat  morv 

'  CalliHl  "  kaiuur."  cuiimioitlj  by  women,  in  the  atxouut  of  whcMP 

*  Called  "  HM«h."  drewi  it  will  be  forther  described ;  the  men  throw 

*  caUfld  "tlmutt."  it  mrnr  the  riioalden,  or  wnp  It  aboat  the  body. 

*  A  kind  of  Mm  attd  whit*  pUd  (cdkd 
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skin.  Those  of  the  groom  are  of  dark-red  morocco :  thote  of  the 
door-keeper  and  the  waier-canier  of  a  private  house,  gcnendly  yellow. 

Several  ditEsFent  forms  of  turbans  are  represented  in  some  of  the 
engravings  which  il]u^itratc  this  work.  The  Muslims  are  diatinguished 
by  t!u-  colours  of  their  turbans  from  the  Copts  and  the  Jews,  who  (as 
well  m  other  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  who  are  not  Muslims) 
wear  black,  blue,  gray,  or  light-brown  turbans,  and  gcnerftlly  dull- 
coloured  drosses.  The  distinction  of  spft-^,  familtcst,  dynasties,  ^c, 
among  the  Muslim  Anib^,  ))v  the  colour  of  tlie  turbrm  and  ntlirr 
articles  nf  dress,  is  of  v<  i  v  ( ;trly  orisrin.  When  tlu'  Imurn  ibniliccm 
Ibn-Moi.uunmad,  asserting  his  pretensions  to  the  dignity  of  KhaleetVI),' 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Umawcc  Khaleefeh  Marwan,  many  pciBuns 
of  the  family  of  El-*Abb;i8  assumed  black  clothing,  in  testimony  of 
their  sorrow  for  his  fate;  and  hence  the  black  dress  aiul  titrliun  ^which 
latter  is  now  characteristic,  almost  solely,  of  Christian  and  Jewish 
tributaries  to  the  'Osmiinlee,  or  Turkish,  SuH^n,)  became  the  distin- 
gutshUig  costume  of  the  'Abbtfaee  Khaleefehsj  and  of  their  officers. 
When  an  officer  under  tbia  dynasty  ivas  disgraeedj  be  was  made  to 
wear  a  white  dreas.  White  was  adopted  by  tbe  false  prophet  El- 
Mukanna',  to  distinguish  bis  party  from  the  'Abbiiaees;  and  tbe 
Faw&tioi  of  £g>'pt  (or  Kbaleefebs  of  the  race  of  Fitimeb),  aa  rivals  of 
the  'AbblSsees^  wore  a  white  costume.  Sl-Melik  el-Ashcaf  Sha^bAn, 
a  SulfiLn  of  Egypt  (wbo  rdgned  from  the  year  of  the  Flight  764  to 
778^  or  A,D.  1362  to  1376),  was  thcfirst  wbo  ordered  the  ''shereefs** 
to  dittingtiish  themselves  by  the  green  turban  and  dresa.  Some  dar- 
weeshes  of  the  sect  of  the  Ilifd'ees,  and  a  few,  but  very  few,  other 
Muslims,  wear  a  turban  of  black  woollen  stuff,  or  of  a  very  deep  olive- 
eolonred  (almost  black)  muslin  j  but  that  of  the  Copts,  Jews,  &c.,  is 
generally  of  black  or  blue  muslin,  or  linen.  There  arc  not  many  dif- 
ferent ffyrms  of  turbans  now  worn  in  Egj'pt :  that  worn  by  most  of 
the  servant-^  is  peculiarly  fonual,  consisting  of  several  spind  twists,  one 
above  another  like  the  threads  of  a  screw.  Tlic  kind  common  amon<r 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  the  tradesmen  and  other  citizens  of 
the  met  i  ()])ril is  and  large  towns  is  also  very  formal,  hut  h-ss  so  than  that 
just  \n-U)iL  alluded  to.  The  Turkisli  turban  worn  in  Egypt  is  of  a 
more  elegant  fashion.  The  Syrian  is  distinguished  by  its  width.  The 
'Ulanu\,  and  men  of  religion  and  letters  in  general,  used  to  wear,  as 
some  do  still,  one  particularly  wide  and  formal,  called  a  "  mukleh." 


'  Cotumoni;  wnttvn  bj  En^flinh  aathon  '* Caliph,  or  "  khalif." 
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The  turban  is  much  rej<|)ecti'(l.  In  the  houses  c»f  tlie  more  wealthy 
classes,  there  is  usually  a  chair'  on  which  it  is  placed  at  uij^lit.  This 
is  often  sent  with  the  furniture  of  a  bride  ;  as  it  is  comuion  for  a  lady 
to  have  one  upon  which  to  place  her  head-dress.  It  is  ucver  used  for 
aiiy  other  purpose.    As  au  instance  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  turbaiij 


The  Muiith. 


one  of  my  friends  mentioned  to  me  that  an  'ilim'  being  thrown  ofi* 
hit  donkey  in  a  street  of  this  city,  his  muklch  fell  off,  and  rolled  along 
for  KTera]  yirds:  wherenpon  the  passengers  ran  after  it,  crying, 
''Lift  vp  the  crown  of  El-IaUm!*'  while  the  poor'lUim,  whom  no 
one  came  to  aanit,  called*  out  in  anger,  "  Lift  up  the  theykh*  of  El- 
Utfmr 

Hie  general  Ibarm  and  features  of  the  women  moat  now  be  de- 
acribed.  From  the  age  of  abont  fourteen  to  that  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  they  are  generally  models  of  beauty  in  body  and  limbs  and  in 
coontenance  moat  of  ihm  are  pleasing,  and  many  exceedingly  lovely : 
but  soon  after  they  hare  attained  their  perfect  growth,  they  rapicQy 
decline  ;  the  bosom  early  losea  all  its  beauty,  acquiring,  from  the  relax- 
ing nature  of  the  climate,  an  excessive  length  and  flatness  in  its  forms, 
even  while  the  face  retains  its  full  charms;  and  though,  in  most  other 
icspccti^  time  does  not  commonly  so  soon  nor  so  much  deform  them, 
at  the  age  of  forty  it  renders  many,  who  in  earlier  years  possessed 
considerable  attractions,  absolutely  ugly.  In  the  Egyptian  females, 
the  forms  of  womanhood  begin  to  develop  themselves  about  tlie  ninth 
or  tenth  year :  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  gmeraily  attain 
their  highest  degree  of  jjcrfection.  With  regard  to  their  complexions, 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  them  as  to  the  men,  with  only  this  differ- 


«  C«llc<l  "knntv  el-'craimeh-" 

*  THis  apiH-lUdou  (of  which  '"iilatua  i»  Iho 
planl)  aiiniiiMV  a  man  of  •cicuev  <>r  Icarnintr- 

*  "Shcykb"  here  ngnifie*  mtuUr,  or  doctor. 


♦  Thf  (lr<^s  .if  niany  of  the  fi'nialf*  in  (Jk« 
villoKi'S  is  sucli  Ml  <li»ii>l;ivi«  iniuli  ul  tlu'  imtkou; 
■ndamui  onvn  comcn  unex|MH'lfill>  in  t  luKc  vimf 
of  •  gToap  of  nukidetu  bmUiiux  in  the  Nile. 
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enci-,  that  their  faces,  being  goiemUy  veOed  when  they  go  abroad,  are 
not  quite  10  much  tanned  as  thoaeof  the  men.  They  are  eharaeterited, 
like  the  men,  by  a  fine  oral  oonntenance;  though,  in  aome  inatanees, 
it  is  rather  broad.  .The  eyes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  black, 
large,  and  of  a  long  almond-form,  with  long  and  beautiful  lashes,  and 
an  exqnisitdy  soft,  bewitching  expression :  eyes  more  bmutiful  can 
hardly  be  conceived:  their  charming  efect  is  much  heightened  by  the 
COttGC»lment  of  the  other  features  (however  pleasing  the  latter  maybe), 
and  is  rendered  still  more  strikins:  by  s  practice  universal  among  the 
females  of  the  higher  and  middlo  classes,  and  vrry  common  amonpr 
those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  that  pf  blackening  the  edge  of  the 
eyelids,  both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a  black  powder  called 
"  kobl>"   This  is  a  coUyrittm  commonly  composed  of  the  smoke-black 


An  Eye  onuHBcsM  wltb  IMfi. 

which  is  produced  by  burning  a  kind  of  ''libdn,"  an  aromatic  resin,  a 
species  of  frankincense,  iiscd,  I  am  told,  in  preference  to  the  better 
kind  of  frankincense,  as  being  cheaper,  and  equally  good  for  this  pur^ 
pose.  Kohl  is  also  prepared  of  the  smoke-black  produced  by  burning 
the  shells  of  almonds.  These  two  kinds,  though  believed  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  eyes,  are  used  merely  for  ornament;  hut  there  are  sevend 
kinds  used  for  thdr  real  or  su]^p<)S(>(I  medical  properties;  particularly 
the  powder  of  several  kinds  of  lead  ore ; '  to  which  are  often  added 
sarcocolla,*  long  pei)per,'  sugar-candy,  fine  dust  of  a  Venetian  seqain, 
and  sometimes  powdered  pearls.  Antimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly 
used  for  paint iii<;  the  edi:(  s  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohl  is  applied  with 
a  small  j)ruhc,  of  wood,  iv(jry,  or  silver,  tajji  iing  towards  the  end,  but 
blunt:  tliis  is  nioistenccl,  sometimes  with  rose-water,  tlien  dipped  in 
the  powder,  antl  dmwn  along  the  edges  of  the  ( yeluls  :  it  is  called 
"mirwed;"  and  the  glass  vessel  in  which  the  kohl  is  kept,  "muk- 
hulah."*  The  cnstom  of  tlius  ornanientinir  the  eyes  prevailed  anions: 
both  sexes  in  F^^vpt  in  very  ancient  times:  tins  is  shewn  hy  the 
scnljitures  and  paintings  in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  this  eonntry; 
and  koy-vesscls,  with  the  pmbes,  and  even  with  rcmaius  of  the  black 
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powder,  have  often  been  found  in  the  ancient  tombs.    But  in  many 
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Mak  hubho  atul  Mirw«.-d«. 
smarter,    Ike  rtal  tit. 


Andfat  Vmel  and  Probe  fur  Ko^l. 


cases,  the  ancient  mode  of  ornamenting  with  the  kohl  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  modem,  as  shewn  by  the  subjoined  skcteli :  I  have, 


Ab  4|«  ad  otaanaatod  with  Ko^  at  rcpKMBled  in  incteu^ 

however,  seen  this  ancient  mode  |)raetised  in  the  present  day  in  tlic 
neiirhbourhood  of  Cairo;  thoii«;h  I  only  renu-inbcr  to  have  noticed  it 
in  two  instances.  The  same  custom  existt'd  anum;?  tlie  ancient 
Gnck  ladies,  and  amonp:  the  Jewish  women  in  eat  lv  times.'  The  (  > 
of  the  Egyptian  women  are  generally  the  niost  beautiful  of  their 
features.  Countenances  altogether  handsome  are  far  less  common 
among  this  race  thni  handsome  figures ;  but  I  have  seen  among  them 
faces  distinguished  hy  a  style  of  heanty  postessing  audi  sweetness  of 
expresskm  that  they  have  stnick  me  as  exhibiting  the  perfection  of 
female  bveliness,  vdA  impressed  me  at  the  time  with  the  jdea  that 
their  equals  ooold  not  be  found  in  any  other  country.  Few,  however, 
of  the  Egyptian  women  sufler  themselves  to  he  seen  unveiled  by  men 
who  are  not  their  near  relations;  and  those  who  do  so  are  generally 
such  as  are  conaciona  of  possessing  some  degree  of  beauty,  which  they 
like  to  exhibit,  though  usually  pretending  the  display  to  be  uninten- 


'  S-«'  2  Kiii«'^.  ix  (whiTT,  in  our  I'ninnioii 
venioo,  we  find  the  wnrda,  "  puintctl  her  focv " 
tm -ptintod  h«  ryM").  and  Kicktol,  nfii. 


Scbaonarr  i>rton  t<>  ri-<lti'  •  tlx  wiilth  of  ihc 
vjctwom^  aud  to  irive  Uictu  a  mure  arvhed  form. 
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tionaL  The  rtnnger,  therefore,  cannot  form  a  eonect  general  opinion 
from  the  specimens  that  he  sees  of  these  women :  but  with  such  ^es 
as  many  of  them  have,  the  face  must  be  handsome  if  its  other  features 
are  but  moderately  well  formed.  The  nose  is  ^cnondly  Btraight ;  and 
the  lips  are  mostly  rather  fuller  than  those  of  the  men,  without  in  the 
least  degree  partaking  of  the  Negro  character:  though  in  many 
instances,  an  apfwoach  to  the  Ethiopian  type  is  observable  in  the 
mouth  as  well  as  in  the  other  features.  The  hair  is  of  that  deep, 
glossy  black,  which  best  suits  all  but  fair  complexions:  in  some 
instances  it  is  rather  coarse,  and  crisp,  but  never  woolly. 

The  females  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  many  of  the 


Hjuiili  md  Feet  itaincd  with  I.IcnnA. 


poorer  women,  stain  certain  parts  of  their  hands  and  feet  (which  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  beautifully  formed  )  with  the  leaves  of  the  henna- 
tree,'  which  impart  a  yellowish  red,  or  deep-orange  colour.  Many 

thuH  dye  only  tlie  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes;  others  extend  the  dye 
as  li  as  the  first  joint  of  each  finger  and  toe  ;  some  also  make  a  stripe 
along  the  next  row  of  joints;  and  there  arc  several  other  fanciful 
modes  of  applying  the  b^uua;  but  t)ie  most  common  practice  is  to 
dye  the  tips  of  the  Ifingers  and  toes  as  high  as  the  first  joint,  and  the 
whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  ;*  addmg, 

I  iMtttmia  immmt$i  ■!•»  calkd  •'GSTPtba  hnmU  and  the  >.:]v^  „{  llu  r..^t  i^^  said  to  have 
tirivVt.'*  an  «gT(>eablv  cflcvl  upuu  tbc  ukioi  tNurtkiii«E^ 

•  11wanill«ittkiuor(hiid]relotIiie|Niliai«rtlie     to  pnarcBt  Ita  bclnir  too  tender  and  MmJtirc; 
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though  not  alwmys,  the  stripe  above  mentioned  along  the  middle  jointa 
of  the  fingers,  and  a  timikr  stripe  a  little  above  the  toes.  The  l^ennil 
ia  inepared  for  this  use  merely  by  being  powdered,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  so  as  to  form  a  paste.  Some  of  this  paste  being  spread 
in  the  palm  of  the  baudj  and  on  other  parts  of  it  which  are  to  be 
dyed,  and  the  fingers  being  doubled,  and  their  extremities  inserted 
into  the  paste  in  the  palm,  the  whole  hand  is  tightly  bound  with 
linen,  and  remains  thus  during  a  whole  night.  In  a  similar  manner 
it  is  applied  to  the  feet*  The  colour  does  not  disappear  until  after 
many  days:  it  is  generally  renewed  after  about  a  fortnight  or  tliree 
weeka.  This  custom  prevails  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  several  other 
countries  of  the  East,  which  arc  supplied  with  b^una  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  To  the  nails,  the  benna  imparts  a  more  brip:ht,  clear,  and 
permanent  colour  than  to  the  skin.  When  this  dye  alone  is  applied  to 
the  nails,  or  to  a  larger  portion  of  the  finjrcrs  and  toes,  it  may,  with 
sonic  reason,  be  regarded  as  an  embellishment;  for  it  makes  the 
general  coni]dexion  of  tl»e  hand  and  foot  ajipear  more  delicate;  but 
many  ladies  stani  their  hands  in  a  manner  much  less  agreeable  to  our 
taste  :  by  applying,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  paste  of 
henna,  another  paste  composed  of  quicklime,  common  smoke-black, 
and  linseed-oil,  they  eoiuert  the  tint  of  the  henna  to  a  black,  or  to  a 
blackish-olive  hue.  Ladies  in  K^ypt  are  often  seen  with  their  iiails 
stained  with  this  colour,  or  with  their  fingers  of  the  same  dark  hue 
from  the  extremity  to  the  first  joint,  red  from  the  firet  to  the  second 
joint,  and  of  the  former  colour  from  the  second  to  the  third  joint ; 
with  the  palm  also  stained  in  a  similar  manner,  having  a  broad,  dark 
stripe  across  the  middle,  and  the  rest  left  red;  the  thumb  dark  from 
the  extremity  to  the  first  joint,  and  red  from  the  first  to  the  second 
joint.  Some,  after  a  more  simple  fashion,  blacken  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hand. 

Among  the  females  of  the  lower  orders,  in  the  country-towns  and 
villages  of  Bgypt,  and  among  the  same  classes  in  the  metropolis,  but 
in  a  less  degree*  prevails  a  enatom  somewhat  similar  to  that  above 
described:  it  consists  in  making  indelible  marks  of  a  blue  or  greenish 
hue  upon  the  face  and  other  parts,  or,  at  least,  upon  the  front  of  the 
ebin,  and  upon  the  back  of  the  right  hand,  and  often  also  upon  the 
left  hand,  the  right  arm,  or  both  arms,  the  feet,  the  middle  of  the 
bosom,  and  the  forehead :  the  most  common  of  these  marks  made  upon 
the  c^n  and  hands  are  represented  in  the  next  page.  The  opention 
is  performed  with  several  needles  (generally  seven)  tied  together :  with 
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theM  the  ddn  is  pricked  in  the  desired  pattern :  some  amoke-hhck 
(of  wood  or  oil),  mixed  with  milk  from  the  breast  of  a  woman^  ia  then 
rubbed  in ;  and  about  a  week  after,  before  the  akin  has  healed,  a 
paste  of  the  pounded  fresh  leaves  of  white  beet  or  clover  is  a])plied, 
and  givea  a  blue  or  greeniah  colour  to  the  marks :  or,  to  produce  the 
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aame  effect,  in  a  moie  flimple  maimer,  some  indigo  ia  nibbed  into  the 
pnncturea,  instead  of  the  tmoke-black,  &c.  It  is  generally  performed 
at  the  age  of  abont  five  or  six  years,  and  by  gipsy-women.  The  teno 
applied  to  it  is  "  dal^/'  Most  of  the  females  of  the  higher  parts  of 
Upper  Egypt  (who  are  of  a  very  dark  complexion),  for  the  parpose  of 
making  their  teeth  to  glisten,  tattoo  their  lips  instead  of  the  parts 
above  mentioned;  thus  converting  their  natural  colour  to  a  dull, 
bluish  hue,  which,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  is  extremely  diq>leasing.* 
Another  characteiistic  of  the  Egyptian  women  that  should  be  here 
mentioned,  is  their  upright  carriage  and  gait.  This  is  most  remark* 
ahlc  in  the  female  peasantry,  owing,  doubtless  in  a  great  measure,  to 
thru-  habit  of  bearing  a  heavy  earthen  water-vessel,  and  other  burdens, 
upon  the  head. 

The  dress  of  tlie  women  of  the  middle  and  hii^lier  orders  is  hand- 
some and  elegant.  Their  shirt  is  very  full,  like  that  of  the  men,  but 
shorter,  not  reaehing  to  the  knees:  it  is  also,  generally,  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  as  the  men's  shirt,  or  of  coloured  crape,  sometimes 
black.  A  pair  of  very  wide  trousers  (called  "shintiyAn of  a 
coltmred,  striped  stuff  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  of  ])rinted,  or  worked,  or 
plain  white,  muslin,  is  tied  round  the  hips,  under  the  shirt,*  with  a 
dikkeh  :  its  lower  eNtremities  are  drawn  up  and  tied  just  below  the 
knee  with  running  strings;  but  it  is  sufficiently  long  to  hnn*r  down 
to  the  feet,  or  almost  to  the  ground,  when  attached  in  thi"  nuiiiiier. 
Over  the  shirt  and  shintiyiin  is  worn  a  long  vest  (called  "yelek  of 
the  same  material  as  the  latter :  it  nearly  resembles  the  l|^uft^  of  the 
men ;  but  is  more  tight  to  the  body  and  arms :  the  sleeves  also  are 
longer ;  and  it  is  made  to  button  down  the  front,  from  the  bosom  to 
a  little  below  the  girdle,  instead  of  lapping  over:  it  is  open,  likewise^ 
on  each  side,  from  the  height  of  the  hip,  downwards.  In  general, 
the  yeidL  is  ent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  half  of  the  bosom 
uneoveied,  e»!ept  by  thetshirt;  but  many  ladiea  have  it  made  more 
ample  at  that  part:  and,  according  to  the  most  approved  fashmn,  it 
shoidd  be  of  a  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  ground,  or  should 
exoeed  that  length  by  two  or  three  inches,  or  more.   A  short  vest 


*  Hw  dtyflatdiy  niMt  oomnunlj  uaed  by  t1t» 
Etrrpiiao  women  l»  t  kind  of  rvain,  called  libun 
•hkiuM,  applied  in  a  in«lt«d  utatc :  but  lhit<  thi-y 
preUTid,  in  not  aliray«  neci>«;»rv  :  liy  upplyini:  f  In- 
bkfod  <tf  a  Iwl  to  Uie  skin  of  a  ncwIj-lMrn  female 
lnaBl»«B  the  pwla  wbm  tktj  wlab  no  hair  In 
frow,  UMTaacittbattbCTaooainplMithifdeaire. 


A  frmale  iqiaii  wfeoin  fliii  ipfUniaon  hai  b«ni 

made  i»  termed  "inuwatwata^;"  from  "  watwrft," 
m  h»t.  Some  worocD  pluek  out  the  hair  after 
it\on  iv  nihMng  Uie  jMUt  wtth  the  whw  of 
charcuol. 

>  TaikUi  lidka  (I  am  tdd)  gnteiMj  tie  It 
otcr  tbe  thirt. 


A  F.»dy  ill  thp  I>rt  »•  worn  In  jirixate. 
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(called  "'anteree^*'),  reaching  only  a  little  below  the  waist,  and  eiactly 
resembling  a  yelek  of  whieh  the  lower  part  has  been  cut  off,  is  some- 
times worn  inrtead  of  tibe  latter.  A  square  shawl,  or  an  embroidered 
kerchief,  doubled  diagonally,  is  put  loosdy  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle ; 
the  two  comers  that  are  folded  togetluar  hanging  down  behind :  or, 
somctinK'8,  the  lady's  girdle  is  folded  after  the  ordinary  Turkish 
fashion,  like  that  uf  the  men,  but  more  loosely.  Over  the  yelek  in 
worn  a  gibbeh  of  cloth,  or  velvit,  or  silk,  usually  enibroiileriJ  with 
gold  or  with  coloured  silk :  it  differs  in  form  from  the  gibbeh  of  the 
incD  chiefly  in  being  not  so  wide;  particularly  in  the  fore  part;  and 
i^  of  the  same  length  as  the  yelek.  Instead  of  this,  a  jacket  (called 
'*  sal^ab  generally  of  cloth  or  velvet,  and  embroidered  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  gibbeh,  is  often  worn.  The  head-dress  consists  of  a 
tiikeeyeh  and  tarboosh,  with  a  square  kerchief  (called  "  faroodeeyeh  ") 
of  printed  or  painted  muslin,  or  one  of  prapr,  wound  tightly  round, 
composing  what  is  called  a  "  rabtali."  Two  or  more  such  kerchiefs 
were  commonly  used,  a  short  time  since,  and  arc  still  sometimes,  to 
form  the  lailics'  turban,  but  always  wound  in  a  lii^li,  tlat  shape,  very 
difFi  rent  fn)m  that  of  the  turban  of  the  men.  A  kind  of  crow  n,  called 
'  kurs,"  and  other  ornaments,  are  attached  to  the  ladiis'  head-dress: 
descriptions  and  engravings  of  these  and  otliir  ornaments  of  the 
women  of  Egypt  will  be  found  in  tlie  Ap|>eudix  to  tliis  work.  A 
long  piece  of  white  muslin  embroiden'd  at  each  end  witli  tuKnirtd 
silks  anil  gold,  or  of  coloured  crajK;  ornamented  with  gold  thread, 
&c.,  and  spangles^  m&ts  upon  the  head,  and  hangs  down  behind, 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground:  this  is  cslled  '^t^hah'* — it  is  the 
head-veil :  the  face-veil  I  shall  presently  describe.  The  hair,  except 
over  the  forehead  and  temples,  is  divided  into  numerous  braids  or 
plaits,  generally  from  eleven  to  twenty-five  in  number,  but  always  of 
an  vneven  number;  these  hang  down  the  back.  To  each  braid  of  hair 
are  usually  added  three  black  silk  eords,  with  little  ornaments  of  gold, 
&c.,  attached  to  them.  For  a  description  of  these,  which  are  called 
"fafa,**  I  refer  to  the  Appendix.  Over  the  forehead,  the  hair  is  cut 
rather  short;  but  two  full  locks'  hang  down  on  each  side  of  the  face : 
thcae  are  often  curled  in  ringlets,  and  sometimes  plaited.*  Few  of  the 
ladies  of  Egypt  wear  stockings  or  socks,  but  many  of  them  wear 
"  mess   (or  inner  shoes),  of  ydlow  or  red  morocco,  sometimes  em- 

»  eruiMHUM-ed  "  untcr'tv."*  nien  «Ui  by  the  In-anl),  ^nu  ruUjr  liuliliiig  it  whew 

*  CalltHl  "  UMllfNf rininilar  "  mnVmHm."  tbej  utter  tho  0«th,  "  Wn-^jrit  UM^fOOfDef 
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bfoidered  with  i^old :  over  dieae^  whenever  they  step  off  the  matted 
or  eaipeted  pirt  of  the  fiooTj  they  pot  on  ''bfiboog'*  (or  slippers)  of 
ydhiv  miroeeoy  with  high,  pdnted  toes;  or  nee  high  wooden  dogs 
or  psttens/  generally  from  four  to  nine  inches  in  height,  and  nsnally 
omamented  with  mother-of-pearl,  or  nlver,  &c.  These  are  always 
used  in  the  bath  by  men  and  women,  but  not  by  many  ladies 
at  home:  some  ladies  wear  them  merely  to  keep  their  skirts  from 
trailing  on  the  ground:  others,  to  make  themselves  appear  tali — 
Such  is  the  dress  which  u  worn  by  the  Ep:}'ptian  Indies  in  the  house. 

The  riding  or  walking  attire  is  called  "  tezycereh."  Whenever  a 
lady  leaves  the  house,  she  wears,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  above 
described,  first  a  larcre,  loose  gown  (called  "tob,"  or  "sebleh'*),  the 
sleeves  of  which  are  nearly  equal  in  width  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
gown it  is  of  silk ;  generally  of  a  pmk,  or  rose,  or  violet  colour. 
Next  is  put  on  the  "  burko',"  or  face-veil,  which  is  a  long  strip  of 
white  muslin,  concealing  the  whole  of  the  face  except  the  eyes,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet.  It  is  suspended  at  the  top  by  a  narrow 
bandj  which  passes  up  the  forehead,  and  which  is  sewed,  as  are  also 
the  two  upper  come»  of  the  veil,  to  a  band  that  is  tied  round  the 
head.  The  lady  then  eovers  heisdf  with  a  )^hKnLh"  which^  for  a 
manied  lady,  ia  composed  of  two  breadths  of  glossy,  biseic  silk,  eaeh 
dl-wide,  and  three  yards  long :  these  are  sewed  together,  at  or  near 
the  sdvages  (according  to  the  height  of  the  person) ;  the  aeam  nm- 
ning  hoiisontally,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn :  a 
piece  of  narrow  black  riband  is  sewed  mside  the  upper  part,  about  six 
inehca  fieom  the  edge,  to  tie  round  the  head.  This  covering  is  gene- 
nUywom  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  in  the  manner  shewn  by  the  sketch  in 
the  next  page ;  but  some  of  them  imitate  the  Turkish  ladies  of  Egypt 
in  holding  the  front  part  so  as  to  conceal  all  but  that  portion  of  the 
veil  that  is  above  the  hands.  The  unmarried  ladies  wear  a  habarah 
of  white  silk,  or  a  shawl.  Some  females  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  habarah,  wear  instead  of  it  an  "  eez^r,"  or 
"izjir;"  which  is  a  piece  of  white  calico,  of  the  same  form  and  size  as 
the  former,  and  is  worn  in  the  same  manner.  On  the  feet  are  worn 
ithort  bootii  or  socks  (called  "khuff"),  of  yellow  moi-uceo,  and  over 
these  the  "  baboog."  - 

This  dress,  though  chietiy  designed  lor  females  of  the  higher  classes, 


•  CaUcd   **\iU^"  or,  mora  «aiinBoii|jr.     «r«MloiraroidK«»i«vi«NnM  in  t)i*«ngnvliig 

*  Tliu  ia  uniiiar  m  tunn  to  Ibf  tob  ot  wuoicn 
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wlio  arc  scl  Joni  seen  in  public  on  foot,  U  worn  by  many  women  who 
cannot  often  afford  so  far  to  imitate  their  superiors  as  to  hire  an  ass  to 
earry  them.  It  is  extremely  inconvenient  as  a  walking  attire.  View, 
ing  it  as  a  dis^ise  for  whatever  is  attractive  or  graceful  in  the  person 
and  adornments  of  tlic  wtarrr,  wo  shduld  not  find  fault  witli  it  for 
being  itself  deficient  iti  LTacc  :  we  must  remark,  however,  tbaf,  in  one 
respect,  it  fails  in  acconiplishinix  its  main  |nir])oso ;  disphiymg  the 
eyes,  which  are  almost  always  beautiful ;  niakuis;  tht^n  to  apj)car  !»till 
more  so  by  concealing  the  other  features,  wliieh  are  seldom  of  equal 
beauty ;  and  ofteu  causing  the  stranger  to  imagine  a  defective  face 
perfectly  chaininig.  The  veil  is  of  very  remote  antiquity;'  but,  from 
the  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  ancient  Egypt mns,  it  seems  not 
to  hare  been  worn  by  the  females  of  that  nation.  In  the  present  day, 
even  tbe  feioafe  aervants  generally  draw  a  portion  of  the  head-veil 
before  the  foce  in  the  presence  of  the  men  of  the  family  whom  they 
aerv^  ao  aa  to  leave  only  one  eye  viaible. 

The  dreaa  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  women  of  the  lower  orders 
who  aze  not  of  the  poorest  clasa  consisla  of  a  pab  of  tronsera  or 
drawers  (similar  in  form  to  the  shintiyin  of  the  ladies^  but  generally 
of  plain  white  cotton  or  linen),  a  blue  linen  or  cotton  shirt  (not  quite 
80  fnll  as  that  of  the  men),  reaching  to  the  feet,  a  bur^o'  of  a  kind  of 
coarse  black  crape/  and  a  dark  blue  tarhah  of  mnslin  or  linen.  Some 
wear,  over  the  long  shirt,  or  instead  of  the  latter,  a  linen  t6bj  of  the 
aame  form  as  that  of  the  ladies:*  and  within  the  long  shirt,  some 
wear  a'ahmt  white  shirt;  and  some,  a  sudeyrec  also,  or  an  *anteree. 
The  sleeves  of  the  tob  are  often  turned  up  over  the  head ;  cither  to 
prevent  their  being  incommodious,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  a  tarhah.* 
In  addition  to  these  articles  of  drcss^  many  women  who  are  not  of  tlu- 
very  poor  rln-^p*'  wear,  as  a  covering,  a  kind  of  plnid,  similar  in  form 
to  tlie  lialj;iia]i,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cotton,  woven  in  small 
chequei^  of  blue  aud  white,  or  cross  stripes,  with  a  mixture  of  red 
at  each  end.  It  is  called  "miUyeh:"*  in  general  it  is  worn  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  habarah  ;  but  sometimes  like  the  tarhah.*  The 
upper  part  of  the  black  burko'  is  often  ornamented  with  false  pearls. 


>  SeeOen^zziY.eSi  uidlMUh.iU.23.  See 
ilM  1  OariaOdHUb  iL  >Bd  ■  nugliial  BoCt  on 
tkii  Tene. 

*  Some  of  UtoM  who  ne  descended  flrom  the 

•  Pri'ptK  f  »fir  a  Virion  biirko". 

*  9«e  the  figure  to  the  left  to  p«ge  4S. 

«  Sec  0W        to  iha  tighl  In  w  4a 


-  For  "mulifth." 
There  i«  ■  snperior  kind  of  milijroh.  of  nilk, 
aad  of  Tarioiu  a>l<»a«  (  bat  thia  t*  now  mUooi 
worn.  The  two  pieces  mbbA  coMpote  fhe  nl- 
lijph  areiicwedtoffillMr,lllMtliiMwtaiiidt««npa«e 
the  ^faharah.** 
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small  gold  coins,  and  other  little  flat  ornaments  of  the  same  metal 
(called  "bark");  sometimes  with  a  coral  bead,  and  a  gold  coin 


Omaincntcd  black  Veils.— Ctily  one  qf  tAttf  (that  to  the  right)  it  rtprttented  in  iU  whole  Unglh, 

beneath;  also  with  some  coins  of  base  silver;  and  more  commonly 
with  a  pair  of  chain  tassels,  of  brass  or  silver  (called  **  'oyoon  "),  attached 


to  the  comers.  A  square  black  silk  kerchief  (called  "  'a^beh "), 
with  a  border  of  red  and  yellow,  is  bound  round  the  head,  doubled 


Google 
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diagoually,  and  tied  with  a  single  knot  behind ;  or^  instead  of  thiu, 
the  tarboosh  and  faroodeeyeh  arc  worn,  though  by  very  fow  women 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  best  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  the  tomalea  of 
the  lower  orders  are  of  red  morocco,  turned  up,  but  generally  round, 
at  tbc  tdt  The  burko'  and  shoes  nre  most  common  in  Cairo,  and 
are  also  worn  by  many  of  the  wonieii  throughout  T/Ower  Etrvpt ;  but 
in  Upper  Efrypt,  the  burko  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  shoes  arc  scjircely 
less  uncoiinnon.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  former,  when  necessary, 
a  portion  of  the  tarhah  is  drawn  before  the  face,  so  as  to  conceal  nearly 
all  the  countenance  except  one  eye.  Many  of  the  Women  of  the  lower 
orden>  even  in  the  metropolis,  never  conceal  their  faces.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Egypt  the  most  common  dress  of  the  women  merely 
oonsiflta  of  the  bine  shirt,  or  t6h,  and  tarlt^ah.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  Upper  Egypt,  chiefly  above  Akhmeem^^  most  of  the  women  envelop 
themselves  in  a  krge  piece  of  dark-brown  woollen  stnff  (called  a 
"^ulaleeydi**),  wrapping  it  round  the  body,  and  attaching  the  upper 
parts  together  over  each  shoulder;'  and  a  piece  of  the  same  they  use 
as  a  tarbsh*  This  dull  dress,  thoagh  pctuiesque,  is  almost  as  dis- 
guising as  the  blue  tinge  which,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the 
women  in  these  parts  of  Egypt  impart  to  their  lips.  Most  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a  varie^  of  trumpety  ornaments, 
such  as  ear-rings,  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.,  and  sometimes  a  nose- 
ring. Descriptions  and  engravings  of  some  of  these  ornaments  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  women  of  ilgypt  deem  it  more  incumbeait  npoti  tliem  to  cover 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  tlian  the  f\ice  ;  and  more  requisite 
to  conceal  the  face  tlj;m  most  dtUer  purls  of  the  ])erson.  I  have  often 
seen,  in  this  country,  women  but  half  covered  with  miserable  rags  ; 
and  several  times,  females  in  the  prime  ot  womanhood,  and  others  in 
more  advanced  age,  with  nothing  on  the  body  but  a  narrow  strip  of 
ra^  bound  round  the  hips. 


*  Said  to  be  mofe  pvopwlj  called  Iklunecm.  ganucnt,  m  article  ut  ancient  Greek  and  lioman 

>  Ttaa  reader  wmreoognbe.  in  this  pMareaqoe  ftaukattiro. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INFANCY  AND  KAllLY  EDUCATION. 

In  the  rearing  and  general  treatment  of  their  children,  the  Muslims 
are  chiefly  guided  by  the  directions  of  their  Prophet,  and  other 
religious  institutors.  One  of  the  first  duties  required  to  be  performed 
on  the  birth  of  a  child  is  to  pronounce  the  adiln  (or  call  to  praytT)  in 
the  in&nt'a  right  ear;  and  this  should  be  done  by  a  male.  Some 
persons  also  pronounce  the  ik^meh  (which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
adan)  in  the  left  ear.'  The  object  of  each  of  these  ceremonies  is  to 
presenc  th(!  infant  from  the  inriucncc  of  tlic  "  p^inn,"  or  jronii. 
Another  custom,  ob««<"rvc<l  with  the  same  view,  is  to' say,  "In  the 
name  of  the  Proj)het  and  ol  his  cousin '  'Alee  !'* 

It  was  a  custom  very  common  in  Eirypt,  as  in  other  Mnslitii  coun- 
tries, to  consult  an  astrologer  previously  to  giving  a  name  to  a  child, 
and  to  be  p:uided  by  his  elioice;  but  very  few  persons  now  conform 
with  this  old  usap^e :  the  father  makes  clioiee  of  a  name  for  his  son, 
and  confers  it  without  any  cereraony  :  a  ciaughter  is  generally  named 
by  her  mother.  Boys  are  often  named  after  the  Prophet  (Mohammad, 
Ahmad,  or  Mustafa  *),  or  aome  of  the  members  of  his  family  ('^Vlee, 
^asan,  Iloscyn,  kc.),  or  hia  eminent  oompaniona  ('Omar,  'Osmdn, 
'Amr,  9k.),  or  some  of  the  prophets  and  patriarcha  <^  early  times  (as 
IbriUieemj  Is-h^k,  Isma'eel,  Ya^oob,  Mooali,  Biood*  Suleymib,  &c.)^ 
or  raoeive  a  name  signifying  "  Servant  of  God,"  "  Servant  of  the  Com- 
passionate," Servant  of  the  Powexfnl,''  &c.  ('Abd-AUah,  'Abd-Er- 
Ra^^mls,  'Abd-£l-l$<UUr).  Girls  are  mostly  named  after  the  wives  or 
the  favourite  daughter  of  the  Aralnan  Prophet,  or  after  others  of  hia 
family  (as  Khadeegd»j  'Aiisheh,  Am'neh,  Fif'mefa,  Zeyneb),  or  are 
distmgaiahed  by  a  name  implying  that  they  are   beloved,"  blessed," 


'  For  tbe  words  of  Uve  adin  aad  the  i^atncfa, 
M>c  the  ptfw  ntend  to  after  them  two  wank  in 
Um  indtfx. 

'  UtcnU/.  » th«  ton  or  hi*  ptUnuk  vaelt." 


»  TUi*  nAine  m  pronoiuiird  "  ilujial'*,"  or, 
«  TbiM  conHKialy  pcnuuVBCcd,  for  "  D&wood." 
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lIowrvtM-  riincli  the  children  are  earessed  and  fondled,  in  general 
they  feel  and  man i test  a  most  prolound  and  praiseworthy  respect  for 
their  parents.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  considered  by  the  Muslims 
as  oue  ot  the  greatest  of  sins,  and  eUned,  in  point  of  lieinoiisness, 
with  six  other  sins,  which  are  idolatiy,  murder^  falsdy  accusing 
modest  women  of  adoltery,  wasting  the  property  of  orphans^  taking 
usury^  and  desertion  in  an  expedition  against  infidda.  An  undu- 
tifol  chfld  is  very  seldom  heard  of  among  the  Egyptians  or  the  Arabs 
in  general.  Among  the  middle  and  higher  daasea,  the  diild  usually 
greets  the  father  in  the  morning  by  kissing  his  hand,  and  then  stands 
before  him  in  an  hnmble  attitude,  with  the  left  hand  covered  by  the 
wghtj  to  receive  any  order,  or  to  await  his  permission  to  depart ;  but 
after  the  respectful  kiss,  is  often  taken  on  the  lap ;  and  nearly  the 
same  respect  is  shewn  towards  the  mother.  Other  members  of  the 
fimiily,  according  to  age,  relationship,  and  station,  are  also  similarly 
regarded  by  the  young;  and  hence  arise  that  ease  and  propriety 
with  which  a  child,  cmeririnir  from  the  harccm,  conducts  bimi*clf  in 
every  society,  and  that  loyalty  winch  is  often  impro])erly  regarded  as  the 
result  of  Eastern  dcs^potism.'  Sous  scarcely  ever  sit,  or  eat,  or  smoke, 
in  the  presence  of  the  father,  unless  bidden  to  do  so ;  and  they  often 
even  wait  upon  him,  aud  upon  his  guests,  at  meals  and  on  other 
occasions :  they  do  not  cease  to  act  thus  when  they  have  become 
men.- — I  once  partook  of  brenkfast  with  an  Eg}  ptian  mi  rcluuit,  before 
the  door  of  his  liouse,  in  the  month  of  liama4Hn  (and  therefore  a  little 
after  sunset) ;  and  thongh  every  person  who  passed  by,  however  poor, 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  meal,  we  were  waited  upon  by  two  of  my 
host's  sons;  the  elder  about  forty  years  of  age.  Aa  they  had  been 
foating  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  had  as  yet  only  taken  a 
draught  of  water,  I  begged  the  father  to  allow  them  to  ait  down  and 
eat  with  us :  he  immediately  told  them  that  they  might  do  so ;  but  they 
declined. — ^The  mothera  genmlly  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
fathers,  the  affisction  of  their  diildran;  though  they  do  not  receive 
from  them  equal  outward  marks  of  respect.  I  have  often  known 
servants  to  hoard  their  wages  for  their  mothers,  though  seldom  for 
their  fathers. 

With  the  exception  of  those  of  the  wealthier  classes,  the  young 
children  in  £gypt,  though  objects  of  so  much  soUcitude,  are  generally 


■  '  The  stmctnrc  nf  Kiutcni  rrT^ntnt  1i  tiTif  thf  imlwuiiinnt  nf  thn  wtumii  foor."  (Unrahaift 

.Spirit  of  the  East,  toI.  H.  p. 
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very  dirty^  and  ibabbOy  dad.  The  stnngier  bere  is  disgusted  by  tbe 
sight  of  tbein^  and  at  onoe  condemns  tbe  modem  Egyptians  as  a  very 
fillhy  people,  witboat  requiring  any  other  reason  for  forming  sacb  an 
opinion  tbem ;  but  it  is  oflfcen  the  case  that  those  children  who  are 
most  petted  and  beloved  are  the  dirtiest^  and  worst  dad.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see,  in  the  eity  in  wbidi  I  am  writing,  a  lady  shuffling  along 
in  ber  ample  t6h  and  Ij^abarah  of  new  and  rich  and  glistening  sOks,  and 
one  who  scents  tbe  whole  street  with  the  odoor  <tf  musk  or  dvet  as 
she  passes  along,  with  all  that  appears  of  her  person  scrupulously  dean 
and  ddicatej  her  ^es  neatly  bordered  with  kohl  applied  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  and  the  tip  of  a  finger  or  two  shcNving  the  frcsh  dye 
of  the  henni^  and  by  her  side  a  little  boy  or  girl,  her  own  f  Inid,  with 
a  face  besmeared  with  dirt,  and  with  elothes  appearing  as  though  they 
bad  been  worn  for  months  without  being  washed.  Few  things  sur* 
prised  me  so  much  as  sights  of  this  kind  on  my  arrival  in  this  country. 
I  naturally  inquired  the  cansc  of  wliat  stmck  me  as  so  strange  and 
inconsistent,  and  wn-^  informed  tliat  the  affectionate  inothcrs  thus 
neglected  the  appwunnce  of  their  children,  and  purposely  left  them 
unwashed,  and  clothed  them  so  shabbily,  particularly  when  they  had 
to  take  them  out  in  pwhhc,  from  fear  of  the  evil  ei/>',  which  is  exces- 
sively dreaded,  and  ('s]>ecially  in  the  case  of  children,  sinee  they  are 
generally  esteemed  the  greatest  of  blessings,  and  therefore  most  likely 
to  be  coveted.  It  is  partly  for  the  name  reason  that  many  of  them 
iuiiliue  their  boys  so  long  in  the  hareem.  Some  mothers  even  drej^s 
their  young  suns  as  girls,  because  tlie  latter  are  less  obuoxiouii  to 
envy. 

The  children  of  the  poor  have  a  yet  more  neglected  appearance : 
besides  bdng  very  scantily  clad,  or  quite  naked,  they  are,  in  general, 
excessively  dirty :  their  eyes  are  frequently  extremdy  filthy :  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  bslf-a-doien  ot  more  flies  in  each  eye,  unbeed^  and  unmo- 
lested. Tbe  parents  consider  it  extremely  injurious  to  wash,  or  even 
touch,  the  eyes,  when  they  discharge  that  acrid  humour  which  attracts 
the  ffies:  tb^  even  affirm  that  the  loss  of  sight  would  result  from 
frequently  touching  or  washing  tbem  when  thus  affected;  though 
washing  is  really  one  of  the  best  means  of  alleviating  tbe  complaint. 

At  tbe  age  of  about  five  or  six  years,  or  sometimes  later,  the  boy 
is  circnmcised.^  Previously  to  the  performance  of  this  rite  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns  of  £gypt,  the  parents  of  tbe  youth,  if  not 


1  Amaim  tlw  pMMitff,  nut  uafroiuc&lly  at  tbe  anc  of  twelt«»  thlrUeu.  ot  fiMirtei  u  year*. 

1 
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iu  indigent  circumstances,  generally  cause  bini  to  be  paraded  through 
several  streets^in  the  neiglibourhood  of  their  dwelling.  They  mostly 
avail  themselves  of  the  occurrence  of  a  bridal  pnx'ession,  to  lessen 
the  expenses  of  the  parade :  and,  in  tiiis  ease,  the  boy  and  his  attend- 


I'wadc  previoiM  to  Ctri-uiuctHioii. 


ants  lead  the  procession.  He  generally  wears  a  red  Kashmcer  turban  ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  is  dressed  as  a  girl,  with  a  yelek  and  saltah,  and 
with  a  kurs,  safa,  and  other  female  ornaments,  to  attract  the  eye,  and 
so  divert  it  from  his  person.'    These  articles  of  dress  are  of  the  richest 


'  For  a  tlcitcripUon  of  tin-  •>ruami'nti«  lii-r<^KiiU(iiKtl,  »«;  the  Ap|)vndiz:  llic  kur?  luiJ  ^afa  arc  aiiKt 
rrpri-MntcU  in  a  prccctlintr  cnfrraviiiir,  pa^c  IL 
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dcseription  that  can  be  procured:  they  are  ntunlly  borrowed  horn 
9omt  lady,  aod  moeb  too  large  to  fit  the  boy.  A  horse,  handaomely 
caparieoned,  is  also  borrowed  to  convey  him;  and  in  bis  hand  is 
placed  a  folded  embroidered  handkerchief,  which  he  constantly  holds 
before  h\9  mouth  in  his  right  hand^  to  hide  pait  of  his  face,  and  thna 
])rotoct  himself  from  the  e?il  eye.  lie  is  preceded  by  a  servant  of  the 
barber,  who  is  the  operator,  ainl  by  three  or  more  musicians,  whose 
instroments  are  commonly  a  hautboy  and  dmms.  The  foremost 
person  in  the  procession  is  pcneraTly  the  })arber'8  servant,  bearing; 
his  'Mu-ml/'  which  is  a  ease  of  wood,  of  a  scTiii-rylindrieal  foiTii,  M'ith 
four  sliort  ic^s;  its  fi"ont  (the  flat  surface)  covered  with  pieces  oi  iook- 
inj^-srlass  and  embossed  brass;  and  its  back,  with  a  ctiitnin.  This  is 
nvTcIy  the  barber's  si«rn  :  the  <5orv.'int  rarncs  it  in  thv  niujiiicr  repre- 
sented in  the  engTiiviiiir  liere  inserted.  The  musicians  Idllow  next  (or 
some  of  thetn  precede  the  "  liend  and  then  foHows  the  boy  ;  liis 
horse  led  by  a  grmmi.  Behind  him  walk  several  of  his  female  il  la- 
tions and  friends.  Two  boys  are  often  paraded  together,  and  some- 
times borne  by  one  horse.  Of  the  bridal  procetsions,  with  which 
that  above  described  is  so  often  united,  an  account  will  be  found  in 
the  proper  place.  A  description,  also,  of  some  further  customs  observed 
on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision^  and  particularly  of  a  more  genteel 
but  less  general  mode  of  celebrating  that  event,  will  be  given  in 
another  chapter,  relating  to  various  private  festivities.' 

Tlic  parents  sehlom  devote  much  of  their  time  or  attenticm  to  the 
intellectual  education  of  their  children;  generally  contentini;  them- 
adves  with  instilling  into  their  young  minds  a  few  principles  of 
religion,  and  then  submitting  them,  if  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  to 
the  iiistniction  of  a  schoolmaster.  As  early  as  possible,  tlu-  child  is 
tauL'lit  to  say,  "I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God;  and  I 
testify  that  .Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle."  He  receives  also  lessons 
of  religions  pride,  and  learns  to  hate  the  Christ ians,  and  all  other 
Hevia  hut  Ids  own,  as  thorougldy  as  do<'s  tiie  .\Iii>-liin  in  advnnerd  age. 
Most  of  the  chddren  <jf  the  higher  and  nnddic  classes,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  lower  orders,  are  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  to  read, 
and  to  recite  and  chant '  the  whole  or  certain  portions  of  the  ll[ur-rui 


>  A  CMtOB  iBMttaMd  19  StMltt  (p.  tS^,  M 
prtraniiMr  rnnontr  tho  ERTpflain  in  hin  titnr,  l« 
•till  tmiT«T«a]lj  prartlM>4l  in  cvitj  jwirt  of  Ktrrpt, 
IrT  (hi  Vii'liii  ..  .111,1  Co|)t»,  f»rf  ji(  in  Alex- 
tndrU  aod  pcrhape  a  few  otbirr  pfcuva  aa  ttir 
•koM  oTUm  HtdiUntMiii:  tt  !■  alio  oomtnom 


ImpcrfiTflT  <l(<«Ti1»o«  tlii»        mi  (TV  nrHfritM 
MohamnifHjii-A.   p.  75,  cd.  1717),  ri'iruurka  \iM 
N  itiff  moutlonod  liltcwiise  by  Oalt  n. 
*  Kee  the  Chapter  on  miuir. 
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by  memory/   They  afterwards  learn  the  moat  oommon  rdlei  of 

arithmetic. 

Schools  are  very  niiiiieroii8,iiot  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  eveiy 

large  town ;  and  there  is  one,  at  least,  in  every  considerable  village. 
Almost  every  mosque,  "  sebeel  "  (or  public  fountain),  and  "  hod " 
(or  driukinjj-placc  for  cattle)  in  the  metropolis  has  a  "kuttab"  (or 
school)  attached  to  it,  in  which  children  are  instructed  for  a  very 
triflinc:  expense;  the  "shcykh"  or  "fikce"*  (the  master  of  the 
school)  receiving  from  the  parent  of  each  pupil  half  a  piaster  (about 
five  farthinp:8  of  our  money),  or  something  more  or  less,  every  Thurs- 
day.' The  master  of  a  school  attached  to  a  mosque  or  other  public 
building  in  Cairo  also  generally  receives  yearly  a  tarboosh,  a  piece  of 
white  muslin  for  a  turban,  a  piece  of  linen,  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and 
.each  boy  receives,  at  the  same  time,  a  linen  skiiMocap,  four  or  five 
cubits^  of  cotton  doth,  and  perhaps  half  a  piece  (ten  or  twdve  cubits) 
of  linen,  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and,  in  some  cases,  half  a  piaster  or  a 


piaster.  These  presents  are  8U})plied  by  funds  bequeathed  to  the 
school,  and  arc  given  in  the  month  of  llamadmi.  The  boys  attend 
only  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 


1  It  haa  been  Mid  Uiat  I  bam  tagmtalM  U» 
Egyptian  boy«  aa  being  rttj  generally  perfect  in 
mnimtmdimg  the  I>  ur-to.  If  the  reader  can  find 
in  thiK  work  an>  cxj»n««iriii  iniplyin>riMi  nKinstmun 
U)  untruth,  I  shall  Ih>  uliligcd  if  he  will  erase  iU 
I  have  (tated,  ui  Chapter  ix.,  that  the  wi'^^Hkm 
of  the  t^ur-An  ia  a  branch  ofoaUegiaU  cdncntlnn. 

■  Thte  term  is  a  cormpUoa  of  "  fk^ecb,"  which 
latte  qvcBitlaa  iag«Mnl|r  fhn  IB  BSjpt 


to  •  ptnoB  mud  te  nHglon  mA  hm%  anaii 

who  merely  rct  itcn  the  Finr-in,  Ac,  profcMionally, 
or  who  teaches  others  to  tlo  »o,  l>dnjy  commonly 
I'jillfil  a  "  filffo." 

*  Frid^,  being  the  aabbath  of  the  Kaalima,  ia 
a  hoUdaj  to  ttM  adMol'bogfa  md  S^e«. 

*  Tlw  eaUt  Cnvkljcd  in  moaourlnir  Ktrypli.in 
clotha  ia  anaal  to  tircut^-twu  iuchi>«  aud  two> 
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Hie  lesMMM  are  genemlly  written  upon  tablets  of  wood,  painted  white ; 
and  when  one  lesion  ia  learnt,  the  tablet  is  washed  and  another  is 
written.  They  alao  practise  writing  upon  the  same  tablet.  The  school* 
master  and  his  papils  ait  upon  the  ground,  and  each  boy  has  his  tablet 
in  bia  hands,  or  a  oopy  of  the  l^ur-in,  or  of  one  of  its  thirty  sections, 
on  a  little  kind  of  desk  of  palm-sticks.  All  the  boys,  in  learning  to 
rend,  recite  or  chant  their  lessons  aloud,  at  the  same  time  rocking 
their  heads  or  bodies  incessantly  backwards  and  forwards;  which 
practice  is  observed  by  almost  dl  persons  in  reciting  the  Kur-an; 
being  thought  to  assist  the  memory.    The  noise  may  be  imagined.' 

The  boys  tirst  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  nesi,  the  vowel- 
points  nnd  other  syllabical  m^m  ;  and  then,  the  numerical  value  of 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet.'  Previously  to  this  third  stage  of  the 
pupiPs  progress,  it  is  customary  for  tlie  iiiaster  to  oriuuneiit  the  tablet 
witli  black  and  reil  ink,  and  green  paint,  and  to  write  upon  it  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  order  of  tlieir  respective  numerical 
values,  and  convey  it  to  the  father,  who  returns  it  with  a  piaster  or 
two  placed  upon  it.  The  like  is  also  done  at  several  sub??equent 
stages  of  the  boy's  progress,  as  when  he  begins  to  learu  the  Kur-An, 
and  mx.  or  aefen  times  as  he  proceeds  in  learning  the  sacred  book ; 
each  time  the  next  leuon  being  written  on  the  tablet.  When  he  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  numerical  values  of  the  letters,  the  master 
writes  for  him  some  simple  words,  as  the  names  of  men;  then,  the 
ninety-nine  names  or  epithets  of  God :  next,  the  F^f^h  (or  opening 
chapter  of  the  Vur-lbi)  is  written  upon  his  tablet,  and  he  reada  it 
repeatedly  until  he  has  perfectly  committed  it  to  memory.  He  then 
proceeds  to  learn  the  other  chapters  of  the  ^or-fin:  after  the  first 
chapter  he  learns  the  last ;  then  the  last  but  one ;  nest  the  last  but 
two,  nnd  60  on,  in  inverted  order,  ending  with  the  second ;  as  the 
chapters  in  general  successively  decrease  in  length  from  the  second 
to  the  last  inclusively.  It  is  seldom  that  the  master  of  a  school 
teaches  writinp:;  and  few  boys  learn  to  write  unless  destined  for  some 
eniiilovment  whieh  absolutely  requires  that  they  sljonlddo  so;  in  which 
latter  case  they  are  irencrally  tauglit  the  art  of  writing;,  and  likewise 
arithmetic,  by  a  kabbanee,"  who  is  a  ix  rson  employed  to  weigh 
goods  in  a  market  or  bdzdr,  with  the  i»tcciyard.    Those  who  arc  to 


'  The  luaal  punishment  li  Iwatblf  On  llM  MdM  When  Uius  tucd,  they  tie  tmuffid  In  ttw  ordw 
aftiMteiwtth«HiiMtick.  «(Uie  Uetmwalptubet. 

>  Tlw  iMbte  ktlin  inoaan  oMd  M  imiiwnh. 
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devote  themsdTes  to  rdigioBf  or  to  any  of  the  leaniGd  profewions, 
mostly  punoe  a  fegnW  conise  of  study  in  the  great  moflqae  EU 

Azliar. 

The  scboolmaBten  in  Egypt  are  moi^tly  persons  of  very  little  learn- 
ing :  few  of  them  are  acquainted  with  any  writings  except  tl)e  ^ur-fin, 
and  orartam  jwayers,  wliicli,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  Racred 
volume,  they  arc  hired  to  recite  on  particular  occasions.  I  was  lately 
told  of  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  sueceedini;  to  the  office 
of  a  sclu)olnin>trr  in  niv  neitrlibourhood.  Beins  able  to  recite  the 
whole  of  the  Kur-an,  he  eould  hear  the  boys  n  pcat  their  lessons:  to 
write  them,  he  employed  the  '"arccf"  (or  head-boy  and  monitor  in 
the  sehool),  pretend inir  that  his  eyes  were  wi  ak.  A  few  days  after 
he  liaii  t  iki  II  \ipon  liiniselt'  thi«  office,  a  poor  woman  brou«?ht  a  letter 
for  hmi  to  jvad  to  lu  r  fi-om  her  son,  who  had  gone  on  pilgrimage. 
Tiie  iikec  pretended  to  read  it,  but  said  nothing;  and  the  woman, 
inferring  from  his  silence  that  the  letter  contained  had  news^  said  to 
him^  "ShaQ  I  shiiekr'  He  answered,  ''Yes/'  "ShaO  I  tear  my 
dothes  V  she  a^ed ;  he  replied,  **  Yes/'  So  the  poor  woman  returned 
to  her  honsCi  and  with  her  assembled  friends  performed  the  kmenta- 
tion  and  other  eeremontes  usual  on  the  occasion  of  a  death.  Not 
many  days  after  this^  her  son  arrived^  and  she  ashed  him  what  he 
eonid  mean  by  eansing  a  letter  to  be  written  stating  tiiat  he  was 
dead  ?  He  explained  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  she  went  to  the 
schoolmaster  and  begged  him  to  inform  her  why  he  had  told  her  to 
shriek  and  to  tear  her  clothes,  since  the  letter  was  to  inform  her  that 
her  son  was  well,  and  he  was  now  arrived  at  home.  Not  at  aU 
abashed,  he  said,  "God  knows  futurity.  How  could  I  Icnow  tlmt 
yoTir  son  would  arrive  in  safety?  It  was  better  that  you  s^liould 
think  him  dead  than  be  led  to  expect  to  .see  him  and  perhaps  be 
disappointed."  Some  persons  wlio  were  sittin<;  wit]i  liim  praised 
his  wisdom,  exclaiming,  "Truly,  our  new  fikee  is  a  man  of  unusual 
judgment !"  and,  for  a  little  while,  he  found  that  he  had  raised  his 
reputation  by  this  blunder.' 

Some  parents  employ  a  slieykh  or  fikec  to  teach  their  boys  at 
home.    The  father  usually  teaches  his  son  to  perform  the  "  wudo6," 


■  1  havt,:  aiuA'  iauiid  aii  anoctloU'  tUmoal  exactly 
*imilar  to  tho  above  in  the  Cairo  cdiUon  of  the 
"riKmMBd  md  One  Nifbl*;'  it  to  oat  of  tb* 
ftNodoln  qipfloM  to  CiMiilMr  ivlii.  of  nr  IniM- 
litfam  of  that  work  I  therefore  either  my  in* 


ronnant'*  oeooant  i«  not  otrtcttjr  tme,  or  the  nuui 
Alluded  to  hj  him  wnc,  in  the  main,  to  tintt«tor  t 
Mm  latt«r  b  not  iiapr<)l>alilo,  as  I  hare  been 
cfCdlblj  iofofiDed  of  ecvenU  tUnilar  imitationa, 
tad  of  OM  wUdh  I  IffiQW  to  b*  a  Snot 
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and  other  ablutions,  aud  to  say  his  prayers,  and  instructs  him  in  other 
rdigioiu  tnd  moml  duties  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  Prophet 
directed  his  fbUowers  to  order  their  childien  to  say  their  prayers  when 
seven  yean  of  age,  and  to  beat  them  if  they  fail«i  to  do  so  when  ten 
yean  old;  and «t  the  latter  age  to  make  them  sleep  in  separate  beds : 
in  Egypt,  however,  veiy  few  persons  pray  before  they  have  attained  to 
manhood. 

The  female  ehfldcen  are  veiy  addom  taught  to  read  or  write;  and 
not  many  of  them,  even  among  the  higher  orders,  learn  to  say  their 

prayers.  Some  of  the  rich  engage  a  "  sheykhah  *'  (or  learned  woman) 
to  visit  the  bareon  daily ;  to  teAcli  their  daughtera  and  female  shivcs 
to  say  their  prayers,  and  to  recite  a  few  chapters  of  the  Kur-im ;  and 
sometimes  to  instruct  them  in  reading  and  writing ;  hut  these  are  very 
rare  acoomplishmenta  for  females  even  of  the  highest  class  in  Kgypt.' 
There  arc  many  schools  in  which  girls  arc  taupht  ])lain  needlework, 
embroidery,  Szc.  fn  familirs  in  easy  ciremii^tnfircs  ii  "  m'allimeh,"  * 
or  femnle  trarhr  r  of  such  kiuds  of  work,  is  oi'tcu  cugaged  to  attend 
the  girls  at  their  own  home. 


>  The  xovnjc  daoghtcraof  pcrwMfttf  thftuldds 
,  l.i>vj"<  -  ar.  «Mini  tiinM  iniitracU>d  with  the  l>oy»  in 
a  pnbllc  school ;  tnt  tbcj  we  nnudlj  TcUod,  «ad 
haU  MiBlmnmvllbtkt  In9c  IfeanoIlM 


tetn  KwgP-dmwd  gfrt  rending^  the  Kxa4u  fat  • 
*  Hib*  pfgiuNiiiofid,  for  "  mo'aUimcli." 
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BBL1O10N  AND  LAWS. 

As  the  most  important  branch  «>f  their  rducntion,  and  the  main 
foundation  of  their  manners  and  cnstonis,  tlie  rcliijion  mu]  laws  of  tlic 
people  wlio  are  the  enbjeet  of  these  pa^cs  must  be  well  uuderr^tood, 
not  only  in  their  pejieral  ])riiieij>lis,  but  in  many  minor  ponits, 
before  we  eau  proceed  to  consider  their  social  condition  and  habits  in 
the  state  of  niaiiliood. 

A  difference  of  ojiinion  among  Mushnis,  respecting  some  points  of 
religion  and  law,  has  given  rise  to  four  parties,  or  persuasions,  which 
consider  each  other  orthodox  as  to  fundamental  matters,  and  call 
themselfes  "Sannees/'  or  foUoirers  of  the  IVaditions,  while  th^ 
designate  all  other  MusUnis  by  the  term  "  Shiya'ees/'  or  "Shee'ahs;" 
and  collectively,  the  Shee*ah signifying,  according  to  their  accepta- 
tion, '*  Heretics.''  The  Sonnees  alone  are  the  class  which  we  have 
to  consider.  The  four  parties,  or  persuasions,  into  which  they  are 
divided  are  the  "  Sanafees,"  «  Shtfc'ees,"  "  Mttikces," '  and  «  Utaor 
belecs '  so  called  from  the  names  of  the  respective  doctors  whose 
tenets  they  have  adopted.  The  Turks  are  of  the  tirst  persuasion, 
which  is  the  most  reasonable :  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  a  small 
pmportion  excqited  (who  are  Hanafecs),  arc  either  Shs^fe'ees  or 
!V!;'i1ikees ;  and  it  is  generally  said  that  they  arc  mostly  of  the  former 
ot  these  persuasions,  as  are  also  the  ])eoj)le  of  Arabia  :  those  of  the 
Sliarkei  yeh,  on  the  east  of  the  Delta,  Shiife'ees  :  those  of  the  Gluir- 
beeyt  li,  or  Delta,  Shiife'ees,  with  a  few  Malikees :  those  of  the 
Boheyrch,  ou  the  west  of  tlu;  Delta,  M^lik<M»8:  the  inhabitants  of 
the  §a'ccJ,  or  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  are  likewise,  with  few 
exceptions,  MiSlikees:  so  too  are  the  Nubians,  and  the  Western 
Arabs.  To  the  fourth  persnasion,  very  few  persons  in  the  present  day 
belong.-' All  these  persuasimiB  agree  in  deriving  their  code  of  religion 

1  cmuboiiIj  prammBoed  -  If  U'kcc."  >  FmhmmummI  •*  ^imbd'M." 
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and  law  from  four  sources;  namely,  the  Knr-fin,  the  Traditions  of 
the  Proplu't,  thf  concordance  of  his  carlv  (lisciple?*,  and  analocTN'. 

Tlie  n  liLrion  which  Mohanunad  tans^lit  is  generally  called  by  the 
Arabs  "EI-IsMm."  "Eciiian"  and  "  Deeu "  arc  the  particular 
terms  applied,  reipectively,  to  taith  and  practical  n  liijion. 

The  grand  principles  of  the  faith  are  expressed  in  two  articles; 
the  tirst  of  which  i&  this— 

"  There  is  m  deiti/  but  God" 

God,  who  created  aU  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  pre> 
•enreth  all  things,  and  deereeth  all  things,  who  ia  without  beginning, 
and  without  end,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent,  is  me. 
His  unity  is  thus  declared  in  a  short  chapter  of  the  l^ur-&n : '  "  Say, 
He  is  Gfod;  one  [God],  God  is  the  Eternal.  He  h^etteth  not, 
nor  is  He  begotten ;  and  there  is  none  equal  unto  Him."  He  hath 
no  partner,  nor  any  offspring,  in  the  creed  of  the  Muslim.  Though 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (whose  name  should  not  be  mentioned  without 
adding  "on  whom  be  peace")  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  a 
pure  virgin,  by  the  miraculous  operation  of  God,*  without  any  natural 
father,  and  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  "the  \Vord  of  God,  which  lie 
transmitted  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  [proceeding]  from  Him,"*  yet 
He  is  not  called  the  Son  of  God;  and  no  hif^lu-r  titles  are  i^iven  to 
Him  than  those  of  a  Proj)hct  and  an  Apostle  :  lie  is  even  considered 
aB  of  inferior  dijrnity  to  Mohammad,  inasniucli  as  the  Gospel  is  held 
to  be  superseded  by  the  Kur-Jin.  The  Mushm  believes  that  Seyyidna 
'Eesa*  (or  "our  Lord  Jesus"),  after  He  had  fulfilled  the  object  of 
his  mission,  was  tnken  uj)  unto  God  iruui  liie  .lews,  wlio  sousrht  to 
slay  Hiui;  and  that  auother  person,  on  wliom  (Jod  had  stamped  liie 
likeness  of  Christ,  wa^  crucified  in  his  stead.'  He  aUo  believes  that 
Christ  is  to  come  again  upon  the  earth,  to  establish  the  Muslim 
religion,  and  perfect  peace  and  security,  after  having  killed  Antichrist, 
and  to  be  a  sign  of  the  approadi  of  the  last  day. 


>  Ch.  lll-^taqpottiiff  paMa(rc«  in  the  Kiir-4n, 
I  baft  MOMtiBM  Sdkmed  Sale'*  tpuwlatton;  to 
tte  geaenl  Sdrittr  oTiikldl  I  irtlHiiirlr  add  mi 

t^ntimonjf.  I  should,  boweTer,  mentioa  that 
tmie  of  hi«  apUnatory  not<>«  are  unautlmritod 
and  rrr<'ii' '  >i«  -  aa,  fur  iiutancv,  witlt  n  •;..t't  t<^i 
tbc  lav*  of  tubcritanoo ;  on  which  sut^ect  UIk 
vcnlon«f  the  t«st  al»o  u  fhulijr.  When  neoM> 
Mij,  I  hsT*  dkUngniahed  Um  vmM  nooilMn. 
I9  MBit  tbto  I  had  MfMljr  adopM  flMdivi- 
»kMM  saada  by  Manaed,bat  hate  linoe  nude  the 


numticra  to  a^frev  with  tho»e  in  the  late  edition  of 
the  Arabic  text  bj  Floegel,  which,  from  ita  anpc- 
ikv  aeconwf.to  llkaly  to  autwrMd*  tha  Ibnncr 

eclltlon-i. 

*  l>ur-(in,  ch.  iii.  vv,  40—12. 
>  '     >v.  V.  Irt9. 

*  The  title  uf  "}K-jf|idu»"  (our  Lord)  \*  givf  o 
by  tha  M naUma  to  piro|ilM4a  and  other  Teneimtcd 
pafflOM. 

*  %m4n,  «b.  Iv.  v.  IM. 
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The  other  grand  article  of  the  &ith^  which  cannot  be  believed 
without  the  former,  is  this — 

"Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle." 

Mohammad  is  believed,  by  his  followers,  to  have  been  tlie  last 
and  greatest  of  Prophets  and  Apostles.'  Six  of  these,  namely,  Adam, 
Noahj  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammad,  arc  believed  each  to 
have  received  a  revealed  law,  or  svi^tcm  of  religion  and  morality. 
That,  however,  which  v  ri--  revealed  to  A(hnn  was  abrogated  by  the 
next;  and  each  sueceeduijr  law,  or  cock'  of  laws,  a])roiratcd  the 
preceding;  though  all  are  believed  to  have  been  the  same  in  every 
essential  point :  therefore,  tliose  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  oi  Jesus  were  true  believers;  and 
those  wlio  ])rofc98ed  the  Christian  religion  (uncorrupted,  as  the 
Muslims  say,  by  the  tenet  that  Christ  waa  the  son  of  God,)  until  the 
time  of  Mobammad  are  held,  in  like  manner^  to  have  been  tme 
believera.  Bat  the  eopiea  of  the  Pentatench^  the  Paalma  of  David 
(wbidi  the  Mnslima  also  hold  to  be  (tf  divine  origin),  and  the  Goapela 
Aow  existing,  are  believed  to  have  been  so  much  altered  as  to  contain 
very  little  of  the  true  word  of  God.  The  IKnr-fin  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  suffered  no  essential  alteration  whatever. 

It  is  farther  necessary  that  the  Muslim  should  believe  in  the 
existence  of  angels,  and  of  -rood  and  evil  genii;  the  evil  genii  being 
devils,  whoae  chief  is  Iblees  also,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  general  resurrection  and  judgment,  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments  in  Paradise*  and  Hell,*  in  the  balance  in  which  good 
and  evil  works  shall  be  weighed,  and  in  the  bridge  **  Ks-Sirat  " 
(whirl]  extends  over  the;  midst  of  Hell,  finer  than  a  hair,  and  shaqjer 
than  tile  edge  of  a  sword),  over  which  all  must  pass,  anci  from  which 
the  wicked  shall  fall  into  Hell.  He  believes,  also,  that  they  who 
have  acknowledged  tlie  faith  of  El-IsUm  and  yet  actc(i  uickedly  will 
not  remain  in  Hell  for  ever;  but  that  all  of  other  religions  must  : 
that  there  are,  however,  degrees  of  punishments,  us  well  as  of  rewards  ; 
the  former  consisting  in  severe  torture  by  excessive  heat  and  cold ; 
and  the  latter,  partly  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  by  most 


'  The  Mujiliin  Rcldom  tncntionx  the  tmnie  of  the 
Prophet  without  addinir,  "^Alla-Mhu  'Mrjbl  utIp 
Mllam:"  i.    "  Ood  Men  aod  Mve  hlmr* 

'  tioni'd  the  Devil  a<«  diitim't  fVi.ni  tlu'  ■.'<  .  ^nt  ! 
have  siucc  fuund  that  the  mi^onty  of  tlie  moitt 
MtMiBod  Asib  mtli«n  u«  of  ttw  Mdtniy 


opinion.  Thcirn  i«  also  the  gtneral  opinion  of  the 
modem  Araba.— The  M^lc  iwttm  b  canrfdnvd 
W  iuflMrlar  to  Uie  human  (beranne  the  imireto 
were  eomaumded  to  pro«trat«  thcmaelvM  before 
Adam),  and  atill  more  no  is  the  natura  of  penli. 
»  "  El-<3enuelu"  or  "  the  f arden." 
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delidous  meats  and  drinks^  and  in  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the 
company  of  the  girls  of  Paradise,  whose  eyes  wiU  he  very  large  and 
entirely  black/  and  whose  stature  will  be  proportbned  to  that  of  the 
men,  which  will  be  the  height  of  a  tall  palm*tree,  or  about  sixty  feet. 
Such,  Uie  Muslims  generally  believe,  was  the  height  Adam  and 
Eve.  It  is  said  that  the  souls  of  martyrs  reside,  until  the  jndgm^t, 
in  the  crops  of  green  birds,  whidl  eat  of  the  fniits  of  Paradise  and 
drink  of  its  rivers.'  Women  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  Paradise, 
according  to  the  faith  of  El-Isldm ;  though  it  has  been  assoted,  by 
many  Christians,  that  the  Muslims  believe  women  to  have  no  souls. 
In  several  places  in  the  Kur-an,  Paradise  is  promised  to  all  true 
hflicvcn*,  whether  males  or  females.  It  is  tlie  doetrine  of  the  Ktir-^iu 
that  no  person  will  be  admitted  into  Paradise  by  bis  own  merits;  but 
that  admission  will  be  granted  to  the  believers  merely  by  tlie  merev 
of  (iod.  «>n  account  of  their  faith;  yet  tliat  the  felicity  of  each  person 
will  be  proportioned  to  his  good  works.  The  very  meanest  in 
Paradise  is  promised  "eighty  thousand  servants"  (beautiful  youths, 
called  "weleeds"'),  "seveuty-two  wives  of  the  girls  of  I'aiadisc" 
("  boor^yeba "  *),  "  besides  the  wives  he  had  in  this  world,''  if  he 
dedre  to  have  the  latter  (and  the  good  will  doubtless  desire  the  good), 
"and  a  tent  erected  fw  faim  of  pearls,  jacinths,  and  emeralds,  of  a 
very  large  extent/'  "and  will  be  waited  on  by  three  hundred 
attendants  while  he  eats,  and  served  in  dishes  of  gold,  whereof  three 
hundred  shall  be  set  before  him  at  once,  each  containing  a  different 
kind  of  food,  the  kst  morsel  of  which  will  be  as  grateful  as  the  first." 
Wine  also,  ''though  forbidden  in  this  life,  will  yet  be  freely  allowed 
to  be  drunk  in  the  next,  and  without  danger,  since  the  wine  of 
Paradise  will  not  inebriate."'  We  are  further  told,  that  all  super- 
tluitiesfrom  the  bodies  of  the  iidmhitants  of  Paradise  will  be  carried 
off  by  perspiration,  which  will  dilFuse  an  odour  like  that  of  musk ; 
and  that  they  will  be  clothed  in  the  richest  silks  chiefly  nf  erreen. 
They  arc  also  promised  ])erpetual  youth,  and  children  many  ns 
they  may  desire.  These  pleasures,  together  with  the  sonjjs  of  the 
an^  Israfeel,  and  many  other  gratibcations  of  the  senses,  will  chanu 

*  Ukt  tlMMW  of  tho  ffMdIe:  thto  nMBbiir  of  ofdyientCTy.to  ApenoDwho  bM  ban  diowiMd, 

tTi>  ir  '  r^mmon  a|)[H  ll.tti  n  i  wlii.  li  If  nwaUoiwd  and  to  ono  who bm bMB  UlM  Iqr  fhie  ftll  oT  ttqr 

afU  rwardd)  i*.  how*"V'i  r,  ili xinitcd.  buililinir. 

*  Thii  title  of  martyr  !•<  L-iven  to  the  unptiid  '  Or  "  wildin." 

»<>ldlcr  killofl  in  a  war  fur  the  defence  of  the  liuth,  *  Or  "  el-^K>9r  «Kfl«n,"  or  "  el-^oor  el-'ojroon." 

to  a  ]iorMin  whu  has  innoofotlf  ONt  wilb  hit  *  SeeStWarNllBiliiiiylNMOQrwtohiiTMDt* 

4mth  from  Um  hmi  of  another,  to  s  victim  or  htkn  of  Ibe  {lur^,  MXtw  Ir. 
tbo  plaiTUf^  (ifbv  bw  not  fled  flraiB  tbo  diMOM)  «r 
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even  the  meanest  inhabitant  of  Paradise.  But  all  these  enjoyments 
will  be  lightly  esteemed  by  those  more  blessed  persons  who  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  highest  of  all  honoors,  that  spiritual  pleasure  of 
beholding,  morning  and  evening,  the  face  of  God. —The  Muslim 
must  also  believe  in  the  examination  of  the  dead  in  the  sepulchre,  by 
two  angels,  called  Munkar  and  Nckeer,*  of  terrible  aspect^  who  will 
cause  the  body  (to  which  the  soul  shall,  for  the  time,  be  reunited,) 
to  sit  upright  in  the  grave,"  and  will  question  the  deceased  respecting 
hia  faith.  The  wicked  they  will  severely  torture ;  but  the  good  they 
will  not  hurt.  Lastly,  he  should  believe  in  God's  absolute  decree  of 
every  event,  both  y:om\  and  tvil.  This  doctrine  has  given  rise  to  as 
much  controversy  among  the  Muslims  as  uniong  Cliristians  ;  but  the 
former,  generally,  believe  in  predeatinatiou  as,  in  some  respects, 
condilional. 

'J'hc  must  important  duties  enjoined  in  the  riiutU  and  moral  latos 
ai*C"  i*rnyer^  almf(-(jiuing,  fastiny,  and  pilgrimage. 

The  religious  pur ificcU ions y  whieli  ai-e  of  two  kinds, — first,  the 
ordinary  ablution  preparatory  to  prayei\  and  secondly,  the  washing  of 
the  whole  body,  together  with  the  performance  of  the  former  ablution, 
— are  of  primary  importance:  for  prayer,  whidi  is  a  dttty  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  called  "  the  Key  of  Paradise"  will  not  he  accepted 
from  a  person  in  a  state  of  undeanness.  It  is  therefbie  also 
necessary  to  avoid  tmpniity  by  clipping  the  nails,  and  other  similar 
practices/ 

There  are  partial  washings,  or  purifications,  which  all  Muslims 
perform  on  certain  occasions,  even  if  they  neglect  their  prayers,  and 
which  are  considered  as  religioas  acts.*  The  ablution  called  " 
wn^w),"  which  is  preparatory  to  prayer,  I  shall  now  describe.  The 
purifications  just  before  alUi<l(  d  to  are  a  part  of  the  wudoo :  the  other 
washings  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  be  performed  immediately  after,  but 
onlv  when  the  person  is  about  to  say  his  pmy  rs  ;  \\m\  these  are  per- 
formed in  the  mosque  or  in  the  liousi ,  in  public  or  in  private.  There 
in  in  every  mosque  a  tank  (called  "  rneydaah")  or  a  "  Ivauafivyeh," 
which  is  a  raised  rescnrou-,  with  spouts  round  it,  from  which  the 


>  A  Hatllni  of  moM  Icamhiff  iwoftwrt  to  hm 

thai  he  ronstdPTrd  the  (loKcription  of  PanniiM* 
frivtn  in  tWc  Kur  uii  to  in  n  prcat  tnca-Hurc, 
lijrurativc:  "  like  tin 'sn-,"  saiil  ho,  "in  the  InmiV  i.f 
tba  RareUtion  of  St  John  i"  And  he  auurcd  mc 
that  mmj  loaned  MiuliBt  hm*  of  th*  mnm 

•  Vulgarly  Mlle4  "MiUr**  ind  "KekMr." 


*  The  corpM  u  tlinqni  dtpoalM  la  A  «lHll»lBd 

n(>t  pliu'tHi  in  a  cnffSn,  bat  flMM|y  MtKfglA  In 
wuiduig-nhtiU  ur  vluthc*. 
<  Alltidcd  to  in  the  flnt  chapter. 

*  For  an  accooui  of  (heae  privato  ablutions, 
add  ttie  nciWMimii  which  Mqaire  their  pcrfomi- 
mtae,  the  reader  hnwuU  Bdand,  !>•  Bd. 
Moh.  pp.  m~«i,  ol.  Wt, 
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water  falls.  In  some  mosques  there  are  both  these.  The  Muslims 
of  the  Hanafee  sect  (of  which  are  the  Turks)  pcrl'orui  the  ablution  at 
the  latter  (which  has  received  its  name  from  that  cause);  for  they 
must  do  it  with  running  water,  or  from  a  tank  or  pool  at  least  ten 
cubits  in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  depth  ;  and  1  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  nieydaah  in  Cairo  of  that  depth,  which  is  in  the  great 
mosque  El-Azhar.  A  suuill  hanafecyeh  of  tinned  coj)per,  placed  on  a 
low  shelf,  and  a  large  basin,  or  a  small  ewer  and  basin  of  the  same 
metal,  are  generally  used  in  the  house  for  the  performance  of  the 
wudoo. 


VvMcl«  tor  Ablution.— r%<!  upper  vatel  (or  ^anafivvcb)  it  gateraltif  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  heijjkt. 

The  person,  having  tucked  up  his  sleeves  a  little  higher  than  his 
elbows,  says,  in  a  low  voice,  or  inaudibly,  "  I  purpose  performing  the 
wudoo,  for  prayer."  '  He  then  washes  his  hands  three  times;  saying, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Com- 
passionate, the  Merciful.  Praise  be  to  God,  who  hath  sent  down 
water  for  purification,  and  made  El-Isliim  to  be  a  light  and  a  con- 
ductor, and  a  guide  to  thy  gardens,  the  gardens  of  delight,  and  to  thy 
mansion,  the  mansion  of  peace."    Then  he  rinses  his  mouth  three 


'  All  pciwina  ilo  not  tut  oxartly  thr  Munc  wordu  the  wuijou;  and  inuvt  pmona  luc  no  words  duriuir 
on  ttiia  ocuuiun,  uor  during  the  pcrformuice  o{      the  |>errurniani-c. 
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times^  throwing  the  water  into  it  with  his  right  hand;*  and  in  doing 
thia  he  says^  "O  God,  atiiat  me  in  the  leading  of  thy  hook^  and  in 
commemorating  Thee^  emd  in  thanking  Thee,  and  in  worshipping 
Thee  well."  Next,  with  his  right  hand,  he  throws  water  up  his 
nostrils  (snuffing  it  np  at  tlu-  same  time),  and  then  blows  it  out, 
compressing  his  nostrils  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  linnd  ; 
and  this  aUo  is  done  three  times.  While  doing  it,  he  says,  "  O  God, 
make  me  to  smell  the  odours  of  Paradise,  and  bless  me  with  its  de- 
lights;  and  make  mc  not  to  smell  the  smell  of  the  fires  [of  Holl]." 
He  then  washes  hi>^  f;?oc  tliree  times,  throwing  up  the  water  with  both 
hands,  and  saying,  "  0  God,  whiten  my  face  with  thy  linrht,  on  the 
day  when  Thou  shalt  whiten  the  faci  s  of  thy  favourites ;  and  do  not 
bhiekcu  my  face,  on  the  day  whi  ii  1  liou  shalt  blacken  the  faces  of 
thine  enemies."*  liis  right  haud  and  arm,  as  high  as  the  elliow,  he 
next  washes  three  times,  and  as  many  times  causes  some  water  to  ran 
along  his  arm,  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  elbow,  saying,  as  he 
does  this,  "  O  God,  give  me  my  hook  in  my  right  hand ;  *  and  reckon 
with  me  with  an  easy  reckoning.**  In  tfa®  same  manner  he  washes 
the  left  hand  and  arm,  saying,  0  God,  do  not  give  me  my  book  in 
my  left  hand,  nor  behind  my  back ;  and  do  not  reckon  with  me  with 
a  difficult  leckoning ;  nor  make  me  to  be  one  of  the  people  of  the 
fire.'*  He  next  draws  his  wetted  right  band  over  the  upper  part  of 
his  head,  raising  his  turban  or  caj)  with  bis  left:  this  he  does  but 
once;  and  he  accompanies  the  action  with  this  supplication,  "0  God, 
cover  me  with  thy  mercy,  and  pour  down  thy  blessing  u])on  me ;  and 
shade  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  canopy,  on  the  day  when  there 
shall  be  no  shade  but  its  shade."  If  he  has  a  beard,  he  then  combs 
it  with  the  wetted  fingers  of  his  right  hand;  holding  his  hand  with 
the  palm  lui^vards,  and  passing  the  tingers  throuirh  his  beard  froni 
tile  throat  upwards.  He  tluMi  puts  the  tips  of  his  foretiagers  into 
his  ears,  and  twists  tlieni  round,  jiassiug  his  thumbs  at  the  same  time 
round  the  back  of  the  cars,  from  the  bottom  upwards;  and  saying, 
**  O  God,  make  me  to  be  of  those  who  hear  what  is  said,  and  obey 
what  is  best ;"  or,  **  O  God,  make  me  to  hear  good."   Next  he  wipes 


*  To  every  man  it  appropriftU^U  a  book,  in  which 
«n  tlw  Mtioiit  or  hto  UJte  JK«  written.  Hie  Jm» 
liHHl,lt  to  nfd.wlU  nwclVffhtfbnok  tnMarifflit 

IuuhI;  but  nil-  «'u  Vi  <l.  ill  lii^i  1  Vicli  will  Tie 
tied  txihluii  hia  back ;  hie  rif^iit  Uimd  Wing  Uwl 

(iptoldiiiMk. 


>  He  should  alio  uMttOOUhlttflk  (Blmik)  to 

I  lito  taeUii  but  lifir  do  Nk 
•  It  li  MImS  that  fhe  good  nnn  win  riM  to 
Jodgmoit  wtth  hb  flic«  white;  and  the  bad,  with 
bi«  hce  Mack.  Hunoc  a  man's  fac«  in  said  to  Iw 
wliito  or  black  acconliiiu'  :kx  he  >!•  in  bad 
repute  J  auU  "  majf  VnA  blacken  thy  face!"  m  a 
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his  neck  with  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  making  the  ends 
of  his  fingers  meet  behind  hi.<  ne  ck,  and  then  drawing  thcin  forward ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  says,  ♦*  O  God,  free  my  neck  from  the  fire ;  and 
keep  me  from  the  chains,  and  the  collars,  and  the  fetters."  Lastly, 
h<*  wa"«hcs  his  feet,  as  hiirb  as  the  ankles,  and  passes  his  fingers  between 
tin-  toes  :  he  wiishr-  rlie  right  loot  tirst,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "O 
liod,  make  firm  my  it  i  t  upon  the  Sinit,  on  the  day  when  feet  shall 
slip  upon  it on  washni^  tlie  left  loot,  lie  says,  **  O  G(k1,  make  niv 
laboui*  to  be  approved,  and  my  »in  forgiven,  and  my  works  accepted, 
merchandise  that  shall  not  perish,  by  thy  pardon,  0  Mighty,  O  very 
Forgiving;  by  thy  mercy,  O  most  Merciful  of  those  who  sliew  mercy." 
After  having  thus  oompleted  the  ahlution,  he  says,  looking  towards 
heayen^  "  Thy  perfection,  0  God,  \l  extol}  with  thy  praise :  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  deity  but  Thou  alone :  Thon  hast  no  companion :  I 
implore  thy  forgiveness,  and  turn  to  Thee  with  repentance."  Then, 
looking  towards  the  earth,  he  adds,  ''I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity 
but  God :  and  I  testify  that  Mol^ammad  is  his  servant  and  his  apostle/' 
Having  ottered  these  words,  he  should  recite,  once,  twice,  or  three 
times,  the  "  Soorat  el-^adr,'*  or  97th  chapter  of  the  Ii^ur-An. 

The  wttdoo  is  generally  performed  in  leas  than  two  minutes;  most 
persons  hurrying  through  the  act,  as  well  as  omitting  almost  all  the 
prayers,  &c.,  which  should  accompany  and  follow  the  actions.  It  is 
not  required  before  each  of  the  five  daily  prayers,  when  the  person  is 
cr/mcioffM  of  having:  avoided  every  kind  of  iinpurity  since  the  last  per- 
formance of  this  ablntion.  When  water  cannot  be  easily  procuivd,  or 
would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  individual,  he  may  perform  tlie 
ablution  with  dust  or  sand.  This  eerenionv  is  called  "tnyemmxim.  " 
The  person,  in  this  ease,  strikes  the  jiaims  of  hib  hands  upon  any  dry 
dust  or  sand  (it  will  suffice  to  do  so  upon  his  cloth  robe,  as  it  must 
contain  some  dust),  and,  with  both  hands,  wipes  his  face  :  then,  having 
struck  hi^  hands  again  upon  the  dust,  he  wipes  bis  right  hand  and 
arm  as  high  as  the  elbow;  and  then,  the  left  hand  and  arm,  in  the 
same  manner.  This  completes  the  ceremony.  The  washing  of  the 
whole  body  is  often  performed  merely  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ;  but 
not  as  a  religious  act,  except  on  particular  occasions,  as  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  and  on  the  two  grand  festivals,  &c.,'  when  it  is  called 
"gbusl."   


'  Here,  <m»in,  T  rn\i«t  ;r  tu  r.ft  r  (lio  rc.ider 
(if  be  ika^tt  utich  infurmation)  to  Hciiutd  »  ac- 
eoant  «r  «b«  tlbmi,  tuA  Mw  ocmtam  whkh  n- 


quire  its  pcrfbciMBM.— Do  BcL  Jfflli.  |ip<  Ml— 77» 

cO.  1717. 
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CleanlineM  is  leqnired  not  only  in  the  wonhipper,  but  also  in  the 
gnmnd,  nmt,  carpet,  robe,  or  whatever  else  it  be,  upon  which  he  pn^. 

Persom  of  the  lower  orders  often  pray  upon  the  bare  ground,  which 
is  considered  clean  if  it  be  dry ;  and  they  selcloni  wipe  off  immediately 
the  dust  which  adhen^s  to  the  no'^r  nnd  forehead  in  prostration;  for  it 
is  ri'frarded  as  oniatiiental  to  the  believer's  face  :  but  when  a  person  has 
a  ch)ak  or  any  other  p'ttrmrnt  that  he  can  take  off  without  exposing 
his  pei-son  in  an  nnbecuuun^  manner,  lie  spnads  it  upuu  the  ground 
to  serve  as  a  prayer-earpet.  Tl)e  riih  use  a  piayer-carpet  (called 
"segg^deh")  about  the  size  of  a  wide  hearth-rug,  having  a  niche 
represented  upon  it,  the  point  of  which  is  turned  towards  Mekkeh.* 
It  is  reckoned  sinful  to  pass  mat  before  a  penon  engaged  in  prayer. 
When  so  engaged,  the  Muslim  should  station  himself  a  few  feet  before 
a  wall  or  the  like,  or  should  place  before  him  a  "sutiah/'  whidi  may 
be  a  staff  stuck  upright  or  (if  the  ground  is  hard)  laid  horisontaUy, 
or,  a  whip,  or  his  saddle,  or  his  shoes;  in  order  that  no  living  being, 
nor  any  image,  may  be  the  object  next  before  him."  If  he  has  nothing 
to  place  as  a  "sutrah,"  h(  should  draw  a  line  on  the  ground  before  him. 

Prater  ia  called  **  falah thus  commonly  pronounced  for  "  saMh.'* 
Five  tintes  in  the  course  of  eveiy  day  is  its  performance  required  of 
the  Muslim:  but  there  are  comparatively  few  persons  in  JB^^t  who 
do  not  sometimes,  or  often,  nef^lect  this  duty ;  and  there  are  many 
who  scarcely  ever  pray.  Ceilain  portions  of  the  ordinary'  prayers  are 
called  "  fard,"  which  are  appointed  by  the  l\ur-a?i  ;  and  others, 
'^sunueli,"  ^^  hich  are  appointed  by  the  Prophet,  without  ailegatiou  of 
a  divine  order. 

The  first  time  of  prayer  eoinntences  at  the  "maghrib,"  or  sunset,' 
or  rather,  about  four  nnnutes  later;  the  second,  ftt  the  "'eshe,"  or 
iiij^iitlall,  when  the  evening  has  cloJKid,  and  it  is  quite  dark  ;*  the 


1  SeRgAhiiib  «r  Uw  liliid  1mv0  dMottMd,  m 

now  Roll!  in  I^ndon,  nnder  the  niBW  of  "Pentei 
carpetn"  or  "Pcriiliin  ru|n»." 

•  Tliit  was  jirubnlilv  a  iukIjiiu  dI"  tlii'  Jews  in 
Armbia,  and  borrowed  iroiu  ttu m  hy  Mui^muiad  ; 
■ad  It  mny  esptabl  «  'liDicuIty  which  has  mach 
p«rpitt»d  Uw  eqqopcinuton  of  tli«  WbS«,  ia  G«n. 
iMI.  81.  I  tirink  UmI Uwpoiottnt  tttb/tVOmm 
teit  in  then*  manifently  wronfr,  as  tnuiy  critim 
have  tnppoted ;  and  tliat  the  true  tiicuiin^  will 
iiivw  hi-  !<i-«'ii  to  be,  "  Inrat'l  worshipped,"  or 
"bowed  tiiaiself,"  "before,"  or  "toward,"  "the 
head  of  the  staff ;"  agreeably  with  the  rcnderinjc 
or  the  Sfptttiffint.  and  with  U«br.  xL  31.  Tbc 
Rabmr  Rod  Omit  pvapoidttoiw  irMdi  aw  nn« 
dmd  *'a|MM''  tn  bath  ihtat  iiutMioca  in  the 


MdwriMdln^lidiTentaa  ■lBidiyaiM''bellai«.'' 

and  "  to,"  or  "  toward*  :"  and  the  Hebrew  pri  ihv 
gitl(»n  {nqneAtlon,  preceded  by  the  game  verb  that 
Iinv  i<l.  ?»  it  ill  the  inRtance  in  Gtn.  xlvii.  31,  is 
rendered  "  unto  "  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  a  ctriktnirljr 
apposite  pasHnjre. 
*  I  have  callwl  tU»  the  llnt|baeua«th«llo- 

inMriuiii.'-|irii\ (T  is  dflrii  tirintil  lh>  fllft|  UlC 
prayer  of  iifmii.  tlu'  swoud-,  aud  uu. 

«  The  'esb.  <  f  th<  Sh4fe'ees,  MAlikeeo,  and  Ham- 
belec*,  i«  when  the  red  gleam  <"  eah-fhafa%  el* 
at^mar'  )  after  eun»et  haa  disappeared ;  and  tbuft 
Of  the  y  ■mfcw^  whidB  both  the  wd  wnd  th»  whBe 
gUlUB  MIft  dlMppcMed. 
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third,  at  the  "  f  ubh  "  or  'Tegr t.  e.,  daybreak  tbe  fomtb,  at  the 
"  duhr/'  or  dooDj  or,  rather,  a  little  later,  when  the  auH  haa  h^gun  to 
decline ;  the  fiflth,  at  the  "  *89r/'  or  afternoon ;  «.  e.,  about  mid-time 
between  noon  and  nightfaU/  Each  period  of  prayer  enda  when  the 
next  commences,  except  that  of  daybreak,  which  enda  at  aanriae. 
The  Prophet  would  not  hare  hia  followers  commence  their  prayers  at 
sunrise,  nor  exactly  at  noon  or  sunset,  because,  he  said,  infiidela  wor- 
shipped the  sun  at  such  timea. 

Should  the  time  of  prayer  arrive  when  they  are  eating,  or  about  to 
eat,  they  are  not  to  rise  to  prayer  till  they  have  finished  their  meal. 
The  prayers  should  be  said  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  commence- 
inent  of  the  periods  above  rncntioticd  :  they  may  be  said  after,  but  not 
before.  The  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the  "  mueddin  '* 
of  etich  ujosqvie.  Having  ascended  to  the  i^aliery  of  the  "mdd'neh," 
or  menaret,  he  chants  the  "adan,"  or  call  to  prayer,  which  is  as 
follows:  "God  is  most  Great"  (this  is  said  four  times).  "I  testify 
that  there  is  no  deity  but  God"  (twice).  "I  te^tity  tiiat  Mohammad 
is  God's  Apostle"  (twice).  "Come  to  prayer"  (twice).  "Come  to 
seenrity"  (twice).'  "God  is  most  Great"  (twice).  "There  is  no 
dtuy  but  God." — Most  of  the  mueddius  of  Cairo  have  harmonious 
and  sonorous  voices,  which  they  strsin  to  the  utmost  pitch :  yet  there 
is  a  sunple  and  solemn  mdody  in  their  chants  which  is  Wy  striking, 
particularly  in  the  stilhiess  of  night/  Blind  men  are  generally  pre- 
ferred for  the  office  of  mueddins,  that  the  f^reems  and  terraces  of 
amrounding  houses  may  not  be  overlooked  from  the  mfid'nehs. 

Two  other  calls  to  prayera  are  made  during  the  night,  to  rouse 
those  persons  who  desire  to  perform  supererogatory  acta  of  devotion.* 
A  little  after  midnight,  the  muSddins  of  the  great  royal  mosques  in 
Cairo  (t.  e.,  of  each  of  the  great  mosques  founded  by  a  Sultan,  which 
is  called  "G4me'  SuHanee"),  and  of  some  other  large  mosques,  ascend 
the  mid'nehs,  and  chant  the  following  call,  which,  being  one  of  the 
two  nighl-calls  not  at  the  regular  periods  of  obligatory  prayers,  k 
called  the  "  Oola,"  a  term  signifying  merely  the  "  First."  Having 


'  Oentnlljoin  the  tlr«l  tiiuut  uiiifurauct'  <>I  H;:)u 
Jn  till)  viMl.  The  llanafcf*  miMtlv  I'trfcnu  t)u 
■M— iipy— yar  »  liitte  later,  wh«i  Uic  jellow 
gitm  r«l-4|Siirn  ippMnitlilf  lh«rd0ontte 
■i€>t  pr(.i>*'r  time ;  but  they  may  pray  earlter. 

»  The  A»r.  ac.  i.rilinjf  t<»  th«  SULfe'ee«.  MAUkc««, 
•Ti  l  [l:i!iil>tlM«.  U  whiii  tli<'  tlude  of  an  obj«>ct, 
€Mt  by  ibe  (un,  U  cqnai  to  the  Irn^fth  of  that 
otj^tt,  addtd  to  th*  l«nKtb  of  the  vhadc  which 
tiM         oHeat  eaat*  a*  noon  {  and,  aeoordinff 


to  ttic  1 1  luuifct wktu  the  fttiaduw  u  mjiuI  U> 
ti'  i'i  th>  length  uf  the  ol|joet,add«dtQ  tilt  length 
of  It*  mid-day  shadow. 

*  Here  U  added,  in  the  moiBliigHiil^  **  Prayer 
la  bcttar  tliaa  itoep  "  (twice). 

*  A  eoaundB  rir,  to  wbleli  (bo  adiii  la  chantod 
in  Cairo,«|llbeglTeBlntlw«lMpteron  KgjrptttB 
mulic 

»  Tbcj  m  few  who  do  M. 
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commenced  by  chanting  the  common  ad^n,  with  thoee  words  which 
are  introduced 'in  the  call  to  morning-prayer  Prayer  ia  better  than 
sleep  he  adds,  " There  is  no  deity  but  God"  (three  tines)  ''alone: 
He  hath  no  companion:  to  Him  belongeth  the  dominion;  and  to 
Him  bdongeth  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  causeth  death;  and  He 
is  living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  his  hand  is  Uessing  [or  good]  ; 
and  He  is  Almighty. — There  is  no  deity  hot  God"  (thiee  times), 
"and  we  will  not  worship  any  beside  Him,  'serving  Him  widi 
sincerity  of  religion/'  'though  the  infidels  be  averse'*  [thereto]. 
This  is  no  deity  but  God.  Mohammad  is  the  most  noble  of  the 
creation  in  the  sight  of  God.  Mohammad  is  the  beat  prophet  that 
hatli  been  sent^  and  a  lord  by  whom  his  companions  became  lords; 
comely;  liberal  of  gifts;  perfect;  pleasant  to  the  taste;  sweet;  soft 
to  the  throat  [or  to  be  drunk].  Pardon,  0  Lord,  thy  servant  and 
thy  poor  (h>]H'ndant,  the  enthnver  of  this  plure,  and  hiiu  who  watcheth 
it  with  goodness  and  beucticence,  and  its  lu  ighbours,  and  those  who 
frequent  it  at  the  times  of  prayers  and  good  acts,  O  tliou  Honntiful ; — 
O  Ijord'"  (three  times).  "Thoii  art  He  who  cea4«;th  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  mercy:  Thon  art  liberal  of  thy  clemency  towards  the 
rebelHous ;  and  protectest  linn ;  and  concealest  wliat  is  foul ;  and 
makest  manifest  every  virtuous  action ;  and  Thou  bestowest  thy  be- 
neficence upon  the  servant,  and  comfortest  him,  0  thou  Bountiful 
O  Lord**  (three  times).  "My  sins,  when  I  think  apon  them,  [I  see 
to  he]  many ;  bat  the  mercy  of  my  Lord  is  more  abundant  than  are 
my  sins :  I  am  not  sohcitoas  on  account  of  good  that  I  have  done; 
hat  for  the  mercy  of  God  I  am  most  solicitous.  Extolled  be  the 
Everiasting.  He  hath  no  companion  in  his  great  dominion.  His  pei^ 
feetion  [I  extol] :  exalted  he  his  name: .  [I  extol]  die  perfection  of  God." 

About  an  hour  before  daybreak,  the  mueddins  of  most  mosqnes 
chant  the  second  call,  named  the  "Ebed/*  and  so  called  from  the 
ocenrroice  of  that  word  near  the  commencement/  This  call  is  as 
follows :  "  [I  extol]  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Existing  for  ever  and 
ever  "  (three  times) :  "  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Desired,  the  Exist- 
ing, the  Single,  the  Supreme  :  the  perfection  of  God,  the  One,  the 
Sole-  t!in  perfection  of  Him  who  taketii  to  Himself,  in  his  great 
dommiou,  ucithcr  female  corapauiun,  nor  male  partner,  nor  any  like 
unto  Uim^  nor  any  that  is  disobedient,  nor  any  deputy^  nor  any  cquulj 


'  ^ur-£u,  ch.  xcviii.  V.  4.  *  This  tlurico-uttcrod  i-xclaraatiuii  ("     Uwbl*  ■  ") 

•  Idtn,dl.  U.  T.      i"<l  '  t'  '^i  V.  H.  b  nmle  in  a  vrry  loud  tone. 

*  Tbo  word  "  ebcd  "  U  here  uaod  aOmbiaUj,  sigiiU>ing  "  f<ir  em." 
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nor  any  oftpring.  His  perfection  [be  extolled]  :  and  exalted  be  his 
name.  lie  is  a  Deity  who  knew  what  bath  been  before  it  waa,  and 
called  into  existence  what  hath  been ;  and  He  is  now  existing  aa  He 
waa  [at  the  6r8t] .  His  perfection  [be  extolled]  :  and  exalted  be  his 
name.  He  ia  a  Deity  unto  whom  there  is  none  like  existing.  There 
is  none  like  unto  God,  the  Bountiful,  existing.  Tliere  is  none  like 
unto  God,  the  Clemcut,  existing.  There  is  none  like  unto  God,  the 
Great,  existing.  Aud  there  is  no  deity  but  Thou,  0  our  Lord,  to  be 
worshipped  uiul  to  be  praised  ami  to  l)e  desired  and  to  Ix'  irlotified. 
[I  extol]  the  i)crfi  ction  of  Him  who  created  all  ercatuio,  and  num- 
bered them,  and  distributed  their  sustcnanee.  aiu!  decreed  the  tenns 
of  the  lives  of  his  scivants:  and  our  Lord,  the  iiotuitiful,  tlie  Clement, 
the  (Jreat,  forgetteth  not  one  of  them,  [i  extolj  the  perfection  of 
Him  who,  of  his  power  and  greatness,  caused  the  pure  water  to  tlow 
from  the  solid  stone,  the  mass  of  rock:  the  perfectiou  of  Him  who 
spake  with  our  lord  Moosa  [or  Moses]  upon  the  mountain;'  where- 
upon the  mountain  waa  reduced  to  dust/  through  dread  of  God, 
whose  name  he  exalted,  the  One,  the  Sole.  There  is  no  deity  hut 
God.  He  is  a  just  Judge;  [I  extol]  the  perfection  of  the  First. 
Bleasing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  O  comely  of  eountenanee :  O  Apostle 
of  God.  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  O  first  of  the  creatures  of 
God,  and  seal  of  the  apostles  of  God.  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee, 
0  thou  Prophet :  on  tbee  and  on  thy  Family,  and  all  thy  Companions. 
God  is  most  Great.  God  is  most  Great :  '*  &C.,  to  the  end  of  the  call 
to  morning-prayer.  **  0  Cod,  bless  and  save  and  still  beatify  the 
beatified  Prophet,  our  lord  Mohammad.  And  may  God,  whose  name 
be  blessed  and  exalted,  he  well  pleased  with  thee,  O  our  lord  El-Hasan, 
and  with  thee,  0  our  lord  El-Hoseyn,  and  with  thee,  O  Aboo-FarrAg,* 
O  Sheykh  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  ail  the  favourites  [the  "  welees "] 
of  God.  Amen." 

The  prayers  which  are  performed  d.tily  nt  the  live  periods  before 
mentioned  are  said  to  be  of  so  many  "  rck  ahi^,"  or  inclinations  of  the 
bead.^ 


»  Thflw  wwd^  "Tht  p«rftdloii  of  mm  vbo 

qxUne,"  kt.  ("  rab^na  men  kellnna,"  Ae.),  arc 
|ir«>nounced  in  a  vef?  hiirh  and  load  tone. 

*  S«?  Kur-.-in.  eh.  vii.v.  \'.Vi. 

*  "  At>i>>>-Fiirr>m "  i«  a  »un)aiii«  uf  a  I'aoiou* 
Mint,  the  seyytd  A)>ma<I  El-Uodaweo,  buried  at 
Tanti  in  the  IMto :  it  impUM  tiMt  he  otitaiiw  n- 

to  thaw  wbovMthla  tomb,  and  implore  hit 
ilitcrifii»ii.ii. 

*  Tii«  muniuiiir-prsj'ert!,  two  rck'aki  aunui-h  oud 


two  fiut) :  Um  ■000^  Ibar  smmali  ind  ttm  Sw^j 
tha  aftffBOcNi,  tlM  aaaa;  the  ereoliMr,  three  fan} 
aailtwoatmiieh ;  and  the  ni^ht-pnjm  (or  'eehi'), 

f.xir  Mimu  li  iiiul  fiinr  Tinl,  ami  t«M  >>ninn  !i  :ik.*.'iiti. 
.VfUiJ  Uic**;  art  jfi'l  U)  hv  t<trf<inm'd  lUnv  rtk  a.hii 
•'wltT;"  I.  e.,  kIdkIc  MTiaratc  prayiT*:  the«« 
HMJ  be  performed  immediately  ancr  tb«  'eshA 
fnven,  or  ai  any  time  in  the  nigiit}  but  ait 
mom  nnilorfami  If  lal«  In  the  nigbt. 
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The  worshipper,  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  Kibleh  (that  is, 
towards  Mekkeh),  and  his  feet  not  quite  close  together,  says,  inaudibly, 
that  he  has  purposed  to  recite  the  prayers  of  so  many  rck'ahs  (sunnch 
or  fard)  the  morning-prayers  (or  the  noon,  &c.,)  of  the  present  day 
(or  night) ;  and  then,  raising  his  open  hands  on  each  side  of  his  face, 
and  touching  the  lobes  of  his  ears  with  the  ends  of  his  thumbs,  he 
says,  "God  is  most  Great"  ("  AlMhu  Akbar").    This  ejaculation  is 


routunn  of  Prajer. 


called  the  "tekbecr."  He  then  proceeds  to  recite  the  prayers  of  the 
prescribed  number  of  rek'ahs,'  thus ; — 

Still  standing,  and  placing  his  hands  before  him,  a  little  below 
his  girdle,  the  left  within  the  right,  he  recites  (with  his  eyes  directed 
towards  the  spot  where  his  head  will  touch  the  ground  in  prostration) 
the  Fat'hah,  or  opening  chapter  of  the  Kur-fin,'  and  after  it  three  or 
more  other  verses,  or  one  of  the  short  chapters,  of  the  Kur-dn;  very 


'  There  are  potop  Utile  difference*  In  the  tttl- 
tude»  of  the  four  fnri'ot  wcti  durinfr  prayer.  I 
ilcBcrilH?  tho*e  of  the  llanafeei>. — Tlie  two  cuta 
here  iii»ert«<l  compriiie  the  post  urea  uf  two  rek'ahs; 
the  first  rck'ali  ending  with  No.  8. 


*  Some  penonf  preTionsly  utter  eertolu  snpcr- 
eropitory  ejocuJatJonii,  exprvmire  of  the  praise 
and  g]oTj  of  God;  and  add,  "I  Beek  rt'Aifre  with 
tJod  from  Satan  the  ateurBC<l ,"  whiili  pftilion  in 
often  ofTcrod  up  before  reciting  any  put  of  the 
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commonly  the  112th  chapter;  but  without  repeating  the  "besmeleh" 
(in  the  name  of  God,  &c.,)  l)cfore  the  second  recitation.  He  then 
says,  "  God  is  most  Great and  makes,  at  the  same  time,  an  inclina- 
tion of  his  head  and  body,  placing  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  and 
separating  his  fingers  a  little.  In  this  posture  he  says,  "  [I  extol] 
the  perfection  of  my  Lord  the  Great"  (three  times),  adding,  "May 


6 
n 


7 
13 


Po«tare«  of  Vnycr— continued. 

God  hear  him  who  praiseth  Him.  Our  Lord,  praise  be  unto  Thee." 
Then,  raising  his  head  and  body,  he  repeats,  "  God  is  most  Great." 
He  next  drops  gently  upon  his  knees,  and,  saying  again,  "  God  is 
most  Great,"  places  his  hands  upon  the  ground,  a  little  before  his 
knees,  and  puts  his  nose  and  forehead  also  to  the  ground  (the  former 
first),  between  his  two  hands.  During  this  prostration  he  says,  "  [I 
extol]  the  perfection  of  my  Lord  the  Most  High  "  (three  times).  He 
raises  his  head  and  body  (but  his  knees  remain  upon  the  ground). 


lyur-in  on  other  occaaions,  an  coinmuKled  by  Uic 
Kur-4ii  iUK'lf  (ch.  »vi.  t.  100).  The  Kur-iln  in 
UKualljr  roiiUil,  in  the  far<J  prayer*,  in  a  voice 
•lightly  audible,  cx(f]it  at  noon  and  the  'a^r. 


when  It  i»  recited  inaudibly.  Hy  Imimi,  when 
praying  at  the  head  of  olhem,  and  •onu-lime*  by 
p«>ritonit  praying  alouo,  it  in  oliantod-  In  the  suu- 
neh  jirayem  It  it  recited  inaudibly. 
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flinka  baekwuds  upon  his  heels^  and  places  his  hands  upon  his  thighs, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  God  is  most  Qmt and  this  he  repeats  as 
be  bends  his  head  a  second  time  to  th«  ground.  During  this  second 
prostration  he  repeats  the  same  words  as  in  the  first ;  and  in  raising 
his  head  again,  he  utters  the  tekbeer  as  before.  Thus  are  completed 
the  prayers  of  one  rck'ah.  In  all  the  chanj^cs  of  posture,  the  toes  of 
the  right  foot  must  not  be  moved  from  tlic  spot  wher(  tin  y  were  tirst- 
placed,  and  the  left  foot  should  be  moved  as  little  as  po?*sible. 

Having  finished  the  prayers  ot  one  rek'ah,  the  worshipper  rises  upon 
his  feet  (but  without  movinp:  his  toes  from  the  sjmt  where  they  were, 
particularly  those  of  the  ri^^ht  loot),  and  repeats  the  same ;  only  he 
should  recite  some  other  chapter,  or  portion,  after  the  Fdt']|iah,  than 
that  whidi  he  repeated  b^ore,  as^  for  instance,  the  lOStli  chapter.^ 

After  every  teeond  rek'ah  (and  after  the  UuA,  tbottgh  there  be  an 
odd  number^  as  In  the  evening  fard),  he  does  not  iounediately  raise 
his  knees  from  the  groond,  hat  hends  his  left  foot  under  him«  and 
aits  upon  it,  and  plaees  his  hands  upon  his  thighs>  with  the  fingers  a 
little  apart  In  this  posture,  he  says,  "Praises  are  to  God,  and 
prayers,  and  good  works.  Peace  be  on  thee,  O  Prophet,  and  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessitig^.  Peace  be  on  us,  and  on  [all]  the 
righteous  worshippers  of  God."  Tlien  raising  the  first  linger  of  the 
right  hand'  (but  not  the  hand  itself),  he  adds,  "  I  testify  that  there 
is  no  deity  but  God;  and  I  testify  that  Mo^^ammad  is  his  servant 
and  his  apostle.'' 

After  the  Imt  rek'ah  of  each  of  the  prayers  (that  is,  after  the 
sunneh  prayers  hthI  the  fard  alikcy,  after  saying,  "  Praises  arc  to  God," 
&c.,  the  worshipper,  looking  up<iji  his  right  shoulder,  says,  "Peace 
be  on  you,  and  the  mercy  of  God.^'  Then  looking  upon  the  left,  he 
repeats  the  same.  These  salutations  are  considered  by  some  as 
addressed  only  to  the  guardian  angels  who  watch  over  the  believer, 
and  note  all  his  actions ;  ^  but  others  say  that  they  are  addressed  both 
to  angels  and  men  (i.  c,  believers  only),  who  may  be  prcseut ;  no 
person,  however,  letoms  them.   Before  the  salutations  in  the  latt 


cil.'Uion  iiT  a  sCt-uiiJ  jxirtidn  :ir  Th  Kiu-ilii  afli  r 
tii<!  K4t'bah  nhould  bo  oinitlfu;  sind  infiire  funj 
pr»yer«  of  fnur  n-k  alin,  tlu'  "  ik;iiiu'li "  (wliii  li 
oonaiite  of  tbc  words  of  Ums  ad&a,  with  the  oddi- 
tton  «r  "tlM  IliM  ofimfer  b  eome,"  pronoaiiMd 
tiflM  after  "eooM  to  wtevcMj,")  riumM  be 
pMtadi  Intt  nott  pctMOS  ncfftoct  doing  tlikii  aad 
nwv  (h>  not  nlHCm  tbfl  Ibraier  nd0. 


*  Tlw  doctors  of  El-lBlim  dUfer  reapectinir  the 
Iiroj-N?r  jH.sifion  of  the  tn^cn  of  ttif  ri>rlit  liarnl 
till  this  oocasiooi  some  hold  thnt  all  the  flngvrs 
bill  the  first  are  to  t>e  doubleil,  n  presontad  Ib 
Uw  sooond  sketch  of  Uie  postures  of  cnqrar. 

*  Sane      fhii  miybdtofer  If  ritwiltil  bf 

two  anfrrls;  otheil  M^tSf*}  OllMn,  ifal|f.  Of  ft 
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prayer,  the  worshipper  may  of^cr  up  any  short  petition  (in  Scriptural 
language  rather  than  lus  own);  whih?  he  does  so  looking:  at  the 
palms  of  his  two  hands,  which  he  holds  hke  an  open  book  before  him, 
and  then  draws  over  his  face,  from  the  forehead  downwards. 

Having  fioMbed  botb  the  ftumieb  and  far4  prayers,  thewoisliipper, 
if  he  would  acquit  himself  completely,  or  rather,  perform  superero- 
gatory acts,  remains  sitting  (but  may  then  sit  more  at  his  ease),  and 
recites  the  "  Ayat  el-Kursee/'  or  Tbrone-Verse,  which  is  the  256th 
of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  ^nr^b;'  and  adds,  **  0  High :  O  Great: 
thy  perfection  [I  estol]."  He  then  repeats,  "The  perfection  of  - 
God''  (thirty-three  times).  ''The  perfection  of  God  the  Great, 
with  his  praise  for  ever  "  (once).  "  Praise  be  to  God  "  (thirty-three 
times).  "  Extolled  be  his  dignity :  there  is  no  deity  but  He  ** 
(once).  '*  God  is  most  Great "  (thirty-three  times).  "  God  is  most 
Great  in  greatness,  and  praise  be  to  God  in  abundance "  (once). 
He  counts  these  repetitions  with  a  string  of  beads  called  "  sebhah  " 
(more  properly  "subhah").  The  beads  arc  ninety-nine,  and  have  a 
mark  between  each  thirty-three.  They  are  of  aloes,  or  other  odo- 
rifrrons  or  precious  wood,  or  of  coral,  or  of  certain  fruit-stones,  or 
seeds,  Hcc. 

Any  wandering  of  the  eyes,  or  of  tlic  mind,  a  consrhing,  or  the 
like,  answering  a  question,  or  any  action  not  prescribed  to  be  per- 
formed, must  be  strictly  avoided  (unless  it  be  hetween  the  suniieh 
prayers  and  the  fard,  or  be  difficult  to  avoid  ;  lor  it  is  held  allowable 
to  make  three  slight  irregular  motions,  or  deviations  from  correct 
deportment) ;  otherwise  the  worshipper  must  begin  again,  and  repeat 
his  prayers  with  due  reverence  It  is  considered  extremely  sinftU  to 
interrupt  a  man  when  engaged  in  his  devotions*  The  time  usually 
occupied  in  repeating  the  prayers  of  four  rek'aha,  without  the  super- 
erogatory additions,  is  less  than  four,  or  even  three,  minutes.  The 
Muslim  says  the  five  daily  prayers  in  his  house  or  shop  or  in  the 
moaque,  according  as  may  be  most  eonvenient  to  him ;  it  ia  seldom 
that  a  peraon  goes  from  his  house  to  the  mosque  to  pray,  except  to 
join  the  congregation  on  Friday.  Men  of  the  lower  orders  oftener 
pray  in  the  mosques  than  those  who  have  a  comfortable  home,  and 
a  mat  or  carpet  upon  which  to  pray. 

The  same  prayers  are  said  by  the  congre^tion  in  the  mosque  on 
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the  noon  of  Friday ;  but  there  are  addttional  ritei  performed  by  the 
Im^  and  other  miniBterB  on  thia  occaaion.  The  ehief  reaaona  for 
.  fixing  upon  Friday  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  Mualinia  were,  it  ia  aaid, 
becauae  Adam  waa  created  on  that  day,  and  died  on  the  aame  day  of 
the  week,  and  became  the  general  reanrrection  waa  propheaied  to 
happen  on  that  day;  whence,  particularly,  Friday  waa  named  the 
day  of  "El-Gum'ah"  (or  the  assembly).  The  Mualim  doea  not 
abatain  from  worldly  boaineaa  on  Friday,  except  during  the  time  of 
prayer,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  ^nr-6n,  ch.  bdi.  w.  0 
andia 


Interior  of  lk  Musqoe. 
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To  form  a  proper  conception  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  FiicUy- 
pmyen,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  interior  of  a  mosque. 
A  mosque  in  which  a  congregation  assemhles  to  perform  the  Friday- 
prayers  is  called  "  ^Amh\"  The  mosques  of  Cairo  are  so  nnmcrors, 
that  none  of  them  is  inconveniently  crowded  on  the  Fnday ;  nnr! 
some  of  them  are  so  large  as  to  occupy  spaces  three  or  inur 
hundred  feet  square.  They  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  the  alternate 
courses  of  whieh  arc  generally  coloured  cxtcnially  red  and  white. 
iMost  commonly  a  large  mosque  conn i-!  s  of  porticoes  surrounding  a 
square  open  court,  in  the  centre  of  v\  liicli  is  a  tank  or  a  fountain  for 
ablution.  One  side  of  the  buihlnig  iuces  the  direction  of  Mekkeh, 
and  the  portico  on  this  side,  being  the  principal  place  of  prayer,  is 
more  spacious  than  those  on  the  three  other  sides  of  the  court :  it 
generally  has  two  or  moie  lowi  of  fldttmai,  fovming  ao  many  aides, 
parallel  with  the  eiterior  wall.  In  some  caaes,  this  portico,  like  the 
other  three,  is  open  to  the  eonrt;  in  other  eases,  it  is  separated  from 
the  eoort  by  partitions  of  wood,  connecting  the  front  row  of  colnmns. 
In  the  centre  of  its  exterior  wall  is  the  "me^b^'  (or  niche)  which 
marks  the  direction  of  Mekkeh ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  is  the 
"  mimbar"  (or  pnlpit).  Opposite  the  mebr^>  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
portico,  or  in  its  central  part,  there  is  generally  a  platform  (called 
"dikkeh"),  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  supported  by  small 
columns ;  and  by  it,  or  before  it,  arc  one  or  two  seats,  having  a  kind 
of  desk  to  bear  a  Tolome  of  the  IfLur-to,  from  which  a  chapter  is  read 
to  the  congregation.  The  walls  are  generally  quite  plain,  being 
simply  white-washed ;  but  in  some  mosques  the  lower  ])art  of  the 
wall  of  the  place  of  prayer  is  lined  with  coloured  marbles,  and  the 
other  part  ornamented  witli  varitins  devirps  executed  in  stucco,  but 
mostly  with  texts  of  the  Kur-an  (which  form  long  friezes,  having  a 
pleasing  eliect),'  and  never  with  the  representation  of  anything  that 
has  life.  The  pavement  is  covered  with  matting,  and  the  rich  and 
poor  |)inv  side  bv  sirlr  ;  the  man  of  rank  or  wealth  enjoying  no 
peculiar  disiiiictiori  nv  cumtort,  unless  (whieh  is  sometimes  the  case) 
he  have  a  praycr-carpct  brought  by  his  servant,  and  spread  for 
iiini.* 

The  Prophet  did  not  forbid  women  to  attend  public  prayers  in  a 
mosque,  but  pronounced  it  better  for  them  to  pray  in  private :  in 

*  Tte  *'T1iiiM>T«N*  4N*p.7S)  b  dnaorthe     in  each  of  wfaMi  !•  •  raeqitMl*  wUh  watar,  fat 
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Cairo,  however,  neither  females  nor  young  boys  are  allowed  to  pray 
with  the  eongregation  in  the  moaqne,  or  even  to  be  present  in  the 
mosque  at  any  time  of  prayer :  formerly  women  were  permitted  (and 
perhaps  arc  still  in  some  countries),  but  were  obliged  to  place  them* 
selves  apart  from  the  men,  and  behind  the  latter ;  because,  as  Sale 
has  rcmarkedj  the  Muslims  are  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of 
females  inspires  a  different  kind  of  tlevotion  from  that  which  is 
requisite  In  a  p1;icc  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  Ve^  few 
women  in  Egyjit  even  pray  at  home. 

Over  each  of  the  mosques  of  Cairo  presides  a  "Nazir"  (or 
warden),  wlio  i-<  the  trustee  of  the  funds  mIucH  arise  from  Inndf, 
houses,  &c.,  bequeathed  to  the  mosque  by  the  founder  and  others, 
and  who  appoints  the  religious  ministers  and  the  inferior  servants. 
Two  "Imams"  are  employed  to  oiEciaLe  m  each  of  the  larger 
mosques :  one  of  them,  called  the  "  Kha^eeb,''  preaches  and  prays 
before  die  congregation  on  Hho  Frid^r  the  other  is  an  ''Imim 
Bitib,''  or  ordinary  Im&m,  who  recites  the  five  prayers  of  every  day 
in  the  mosque,  at  the  head  of  thoae  persons  who  may  be  there  at  the 
exact  times  of  those  prayers:  but  in  most  of  the  smaller  mosques 
both  these  offices  are  pexformed  by  one  Imlbn.  There  are  also  to 
each  mosque  one  or  more  "  muSddins"  (to  chant  the  call  to  pmyer), 
and  "  boww&hs  "  (or  door-lcecpera),  according  as  there  are  one  or 
more  m&d'nehs  (or  menarets)  and  entrances;  and  several  other 
servants  are  employed  to  sweep  the  mosque,  spread  the  mats,  light 
the  lamps,  and  attend  to  the  sil^yeh  (or  water-wheel),  by  which  the 
tank  or  fountain,  and  other  receptacles  for  water,  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  ablutions,  arc  supplied.  The  Iniiims,  and  those 
persons  who  perform  the  lower  offices,  arc  all  j)aid  from  the  funds 
of  the  mosque,  and  not  by  any  contributions  exacted  from,  the 
people. 

The  condition  of  the  Imams  is  very  different,  in  most  respects,  from 
that  of  Christian  priests.  They  have  no  authority  above  other  persons, 
and  do  not  enjoy  any  respect  but  wliat  their  reputed  piety  or  learning 
may  obtain  for  them  :  nor  are  they  a  distinct  orth  r  of  men  set  apart 
for  religions  offices,  like  our  clergy,  and  composing  an  mdissoluble 
fraternity ;  for  a  man  who  has  acted  as  the  Imim  of  a  mosque  may 
be  diqiilaced  by  the  warden  of  that  mosque,  and,  with  his  employment 
and  salary,  loses  the  title  of  ImiUn,  and  has  no  better  chance  of  being 
again  chosen  for  a  rdigioos  minister  than  any  other  penon  com. 
petent  to  perform  the  office.   The  Imluna  obtain  then*  livelihood 
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chiefly  by  other  means  than  the  serrice  of  the  mosque,  aa  their 
salaries  are  verftmallt  that  of  a  Khatedi  heiiig  generally  about  a 
piaster  (2J(2.  of  our  money)  per  mooth;  and  that  of  an  ordinary 
Imim,  about  five  piasters.  Some  of  them  engage  in  trade ;  aereral 
of  them  are  " 'attars  (or  druggists  and  perfumers),  and  tamy  of 
them  are  schoolmasters:  those  who  have  no  regular  oeeupations  of 
these  kinds  often  recite  the  ^ur-^  for  hive  in  priTste  houses.  They 
ase  mostly  ehosen  from  among  the  poor  students  of  the  great  mosque 
£1-Ashar. 

The  large  mosques  are  open  from  day-break  till  a  little  after  the 
'ethh,  or  till  nearly  two  hours  after  sunset.  The  others  are  closed 
between  the  hours  of  morning  and  noon  prayci-s ;  and  most  mosques 
are  also  closed  in  rainy  weather  (except  at  the  times  of  prayer),  lest 
persons  who  have  no  shoes  should  enter,  and  dirt  the  pavement  and 
matting.  Such  persons  always  enter  by  the  door  nearest  the  tank  or 
fountain  (if  tlicrc  be  more  than  one  door),  that  they  may  wash 
before  they  pass  into  the  place  of  prayer;  and  generally  tliis  door 
alone  is  left  open  in  dirty  weather.  The  ^eat  mosque  El-Azhar 
remains  open  all  nii^ht,  with  the  exci  ption  of  the  principal  place  of 
prayer,  which  ia  called  the  iiiaksi  m  i  ah,"  being  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  building.  In  uiuuy  ui  tlx-  larirer  mosqnes,  particularly 
in  the  afternoon,  persons  arc  seen  loungiii^,  clialimg  together,  eating, 
sleeping,  and  sometimes  spinning  or  sewing,  or  engaged  in  some 
other  simple  crafl ;  but,  notwithstanding  such  practices,  which  are 
eontrary  to  precepts  of  their  prophet,  the  Muslims  very  highly  respect 
their  mosques.  There  are  several  mosques  in  Cairo  (as  the  Adiar, 
Qasaneyn,  &c.)^  before  which  no  Frank,  nor  any  other  Christian^ 
nor  a  Jew,  were  allowed  to  pass,  till  of  late  years,  since  the  French 
invasion. 

On  the  Friday,  half  an  hour  before  the  "  duhr  "  (or  noon),  the 
mueddins  of  the  mosques  ascend  to  the  galleries  of  the  mdd*nehs, 
and  chant  the  "  SeMm,"  which  is  a  salutation  to  the  Prophet,  not 
always  expressed  in  the  same  words,  but  generally  in  words  to  the 
following  effect : — "  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  O  thou  of  great 
dignity :  O  Apostle  of  God.  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  to  whom 
the  Truth  said,  I  am  God.  Blessing  and  peace  be  on  thee,  thou  first 
of  the  creatures  of  God,  and  seal  of  the  Apostles  of  God.  From  me 
be  [invoked]  ])eace  on  thee,  on  thee  and  ou  thy  Family  and  all  thy 
Companions." — Pei-sons  then  begin  to  assemble  in  the  mosques. 

The  utmost  solemnity  and  decorum  are  observed  in  the  public 
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worship  of  the  Muslims.  Their  looks  and  behaviour  in  the  mosque 
are  not  those  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  hat  of  calm  and  modest  piety. 

Never  arc  they  guilty  of  a  designedly  irregular  word  or  action  during 

their  prayers.  The  pride  and  fanaticism  which  thiy  exhibit  in 
common  life,  in  intercourse  with  persons  of  their  own,  or  of  a  (lifferent 
faith,  seem  to  be  dropped  on  their  entering:  the  mosque,  and  they 
appear  wholly  absorbed  in  the  adoration  of  tlieir  Creator;  humble 
and  downcast,  yet  without  aifected  humility,  or  a  forced  expression  of 
countenance. 

The  Musiiui  takes  off  bis  shoes  at  the  dour  ui  the  mosque,  carries 
them  in  his  left  haacl,  sole  to  sole,  and  puts  his  right  foot  first  over 
the  threshold.  If  he  have  not  previously  performed  the  preparatory 
ablution,  he  repairs  at  once  to  the  tank  or  fountain  to  acquit  himself 
of  that  duty.  Befoie  lie  oominencea  Itis  prayers,  he  placet  hii  dxMBS 
(and  hia  aword  and  piatola,  if  he  liave  auch  arms,)  upon  the  mattingy 
a  little  before  the  ipot  where  hia  head  wiU  toudi  the  ground  in  pro- 
atcmtion :  hia  ahoea  are  put  one  upon  the  other,  aole  to  tote. 

The  people  who  aasemble  to  perform  the  noon-prayera  of  Friday 
arrange  themaelvea  in  rowa  pan^el  to  that  aide  of  the  moaque  in 
which  ia  the  niche,  and  facing  ^t  aide.  Many  do  not  go  until  the 
adin  of  noon,  or  juat  before.  When  a  person  goea  aty  or  a  little  affcer, 
the  Sellbn,  as  soon  as  he  has  taken  hia  place  in  one  of  the  ranka,  he 
performs  two  rek'ahs,  and  then  remains  sitting,  on  hia  knees  or  crosa* 
l^ged,  while  a  reader,  having  watnl  himaelf  on  the  reading-chair 
immediately  after  the  SeUm,  is  occupied  in  reciting  (usually  without 
book)  the  Soorat  cl-Kahf  (the  18th  chapter  of  the  Kur-^n),  or  a  part 
of  it ;  for,  generally,  he  lias  not  fiiiislird  it  before  the  adan  of  noon, 
when  he  sto})s.  All  thi  cniiL-^fi  i^utiou,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  adan 
(which  is  the  same  as  on  other  days),  sit  on  their  knees  and  feet. 
^^  hen  the  adau  is  finished,  they  stsnd  up,  and  perfonn,  eacli  separately, 
two'  rek'ahs,  "sunnet  el-gum'ah"  (or  the  snnneh  ordinance  for 
Fi  iduy),  which  they  conclude,  like  the  ordinary  prayers,  with  the  two 
salutations.  A  servant  of  the  mosque,  called  a  "  MiuukUec,"  then 
opens  the  folding-doors  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit-stairs,  takes  from 
behind  them  a  straight,  wooden  sword,  and,  standing  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  door-way,  with  hia  right  ride  towarda  the  kibleh,  holda 
thia  aword  in  hia  right  hand,  natmg  the  point  on  the  ground.  In 
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this  position  he  sayBi  "Verily  God  and  his  angels  bless  the  Prophet. 
O  ye  who  beheve,  blesa  htm,  and  greet  him  with  a  salutation." ' 
Then,  one  or  more  persons,  called  "  MubaUighs/'  stationed  on  the 
dikkeb,  cliant  the  following,  or  similar  words.'  "  0  God,  blew  and 
save  and  beatify  the  most  noble  of  the  Arabs  and  'Agam  [or  foreigners], 
the  Imiirn  of  Mclckch  aiul  El-Modneneh  and  the  Tem])lt*,  to  whom 
the  spider  shevvrd  favour,  and  Wove  its  web  in  the  cavej  and  whom 
the  dabb^  saluted;  and  before  whom  the  moon  was  cloven  in  twaiu; 
our  lord  Mohamnia«1,  ami  his  Family  and  Companions."  The 
Murakkce  then  recites  the  adaii  (wliich  tlie  Mueddins  liavc  already 
chanted) :  after  every  few  words  he  pauses,  and  the  Muballighs,  on 
the  diUkt  h,  repeat  the  same  words  in  a  sonorous  chant.*  Before  the 
adau  is  tinished,  the  Khateeb,  or  Imdm,  comes  to  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit,  takes  the  wooden  sword  from  the  Murakkee's  hand^  ascends 
the  pulpit,  and  sits  on  the  top  step  or  platfonn.  The  pulpit  of  a 
large  motquc,  on  thia  day,  is  decorated  with  two  flags,  with  the  pro- 
fesaion  of  die  faithj  or  the  names  of  God  and  Mohammad,  worked 
upon  them :  these  are  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  slanting  forward. 
Ihe  Mnra^V^  and  Maballighs  having  finished  the  ad£n,  the  former 
repeats  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  saying,  "  The  ?rophet  (upon  whom 
he  hkasing  and  peace)  hath  said,  '  If  thon  say  unto  thy  companion 
while  the  InUbn  is  preaching  on  Friday,i>Be  thou  silent,  thon  speakest 
mshly.'  Be  jc  silent:  ye  shall  be  rewarded:  Qod  shall  recompense 
yon."  He  then  sits  down.  The  Khateeb  now^  rises,  and,  holding 
the  wooden  sword  *  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Murakkee  did,  delivers 
an  exhortationi  called  ^'khutbet  cl-wa^^"  As  the  reader  may  be 
curious  to  see  a  translation  of  a  Muslim  sermon,  I  insert  one.  The 
following  is  n  sermon  preached  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  Arab  year.' 
The  oncinal,  as  usual,  is  in  rhyming  prose. 

"Praise  be  to  God,  tin  Renewer  of  years,  and  the  Multiplier  of 
favour?,  and  the  Creator  ot  mouths  and  days,  accordins:  to  the  most 
perfect  wisdom  and  most  admirable  regulation;  who  hath  dignified 


>  K  ur  &o,  ch.  xxxiii.  T.  M. 

*  Thtre  arc  tome  trillinir  diirt  rr nois  in  the 
flltiM  at  nlntatioiu  on  Uic  Prophet  in  the  Friday- 
png«  dUhrast  OM^ptflt  I  dM«rib«  wlwk  It 
OMMt  eomnMn. 

*  A  ktnd  of  Bxard,  the  Uutria  K^ftynt 

*  In  thu  (rrt'ut  mowitii'  KI  A/har,  t'n  r  ireicve- 
ral  MubftUi4{b»  m  difti*reut  to  luuko  the 
•din  beard  to  th«  whole  oon|frc(ntion. 

*  To«ww»off  th*  aeqaWtidii  of  Eaft  hj 
tbttwotd.  liliimvMdIgrlbeKlittMblnit 


ill  a  country  or  town  that  has  Inx-n  !<ii  aojuired 
liy  the  Muslims  frniji  IlIl^^l■lll•vl•r*. 

*  DurktK  XDj  tnt  vUlt  to  H|fjpt,  I  went  to  (be 
gieat  mosque  El-Adiir,  lo  witnaee  the  perflmB- 
ancc  of  the  FMtij-fnsvB  bj  lb*  IWRttt  cm- 
irrvgaUou  in  Ctfro.  T  w«>  pleiMd  with  the 
Iirca^  liinir  "f  the  Kha^wl>  of  tJie  iiuis.^ne,  (iji<l-i;i- 

("deew&n  khu(ab"),  voiitJiinln»;  Htrnions  for  every 
Frtibv  in  the  yew,  end  for  the  two  "  'eeda,"  or 
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the  monlibs  of  the  Atahs  ahove  all  othe  r  uionths,atid  pronounced  that 
among  the  more  excellent  of  them  is  £l-Moharram  the  Sacred,  and 
commenced  with  it  the  year,  as  He  hath  closed  it  with  Zu-1-X{eg(;eh. 
How  propitious  is  the  bf-p^lnning,  and  how  good  is  the  end  ! '  [I  extol] 
his  perfection,  exempting  Him  from  the  association  of  any  other  deity 
with  Him.  He  hath  well  considered  what  He  hath  formed,  and  e^in- 
hlished  what  He  hath  contrived,  and  He  alone  hath  the  power  to 
create  and  to  annihilate.  I  praise  Him,  extolling:  hi^  perfection,  and 
exalting  his  nanu',  for  the  knowledge  and  in.spimiiou  winch  He  hath 
graciously  vouclisafedj  and  I  testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God 
alone;  He  hath  no  companion j  He  is  the  most  holy  King;  the 
[God  of]  peace :  and  I  testify  that  our  lord  and  our  Prophet  and  our 
friend  Mo^^ammad  is  his  servant  and  his  apotUe  and  liis  elect  and  his 
friendj  the  guide  of  the  way>  and  the  lamp  of  the  dark.  O  God, 
bless  and  save  and  beatify  this  noble  Pro})het,  and  chief  and  euellent 
apostle,  the  mercifiil-heaited,  onr  lord  Mobunmad,  and  his  fitmily, 
and  bis  companions,  and  his  wives,  and  his  posterity,  and  the  people 
of  bis  bouie,  the  noble  persons,  and  gnmt  them  ample  8alfation.--<0 
servants  of  God,  yonr  lives  have  been  gradually  eortailed,  and  year 
after  year  hath  passed  away,  and  ye  are  sleeping  on  the  bed  of  indolence 
and  on  the  pillow  of  iniquity.  Ye  pass  by  the  tombs  of  your  prede- 
cessors, and  fear  not  the  assault  of  destiny  and  destruction,  as  if 
others  departed  from  the  world  and  ye  must  of  necessity  remain  in  it. 
Ye  rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  new  years,  as  if  they  brought  an  increase 
to  the  term  of  life,  and  swim  in  the  seas  of  desires,  and  enlarge  vour 
hopes,  and  in  every  way  exceed  other  people  [in  presumption],  and 
ye  arc  sluggish  in  doing  good.  0  how  great  a  calamity  is  this  !  God 
teaeheth  hy  an  allcgoiy.  i\uow  ye  not  that  in  the  cuiTailiiient  of 
time  by  indolence  and  sleep  there  is  very  great  trouble  ?  Know  ye 
not  that  in  the  cutting  short  of  lives  hy  the  termination  of  years  is  a 
very  great  warumg 't  Know  ye  not  that  the  night  and  day  divide 
the  lives  of  numerous  souls  ?  Know  ye  not  that  hedth  and  capacity 
are  two  bleannga  coveted  by  many  men  ?  But  the  truth  hath  become 
manifest  to  him  who  hath  eyes.  Ye  are  now  between  two  yean :  one 
year  hath  passed  away,  and  come  to  an  end,  with  its  evils;  and  ye 
have  entered  upon  another  year,  in  which,  if  it  please  Ood,  mankind 


>  The  jMr  bcgtaw  nd  ndi  with  »  Mend 
nonfh.  TiM  UMnd  monflii  uv  fbw;  the  fint, 

hcvititli,  ft«vcntli,  and  twelfth.  iHiriinr  IIichc, 
war  wu  forbidden  to  be  waged  against  auch  M 
ack«Dwk4||«S  OmbiIo  Iw  MMMl}  bnt  altar* 


wards  allowed.  The  Otnt  month  U  alao  hdd  to 
b«  excellent  un  amrant  of  the  day  of  'Ashoovk 
(ri>|M  >'ilii)f  which  Ntx'  chj4iter  xxir. ofthii  iraA)| 
and  Uie  lait,  on  acooont  of  tbe  fUgrimagv. 
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shall  be  relieved.  Is  any  of  you  dctn  niininp:  upon  dili^onrc  [in  doinp 
gtwdj  in  the  year  to  come  ?  or  rcjii  nting  of  his  failings  in  the  times  that 
are  passed?  The  hapjiy  is  he  who  maketh  amends  for  the  time 
passed  in  the  time  to  eoinc  ;  and  the  miserable  is  he  \vhu>e  days 
pass  away  uiul  he  is  careless  of  his  time.  This  new  year  hath  arrived, 
and  the  iiacrcd  mouth  of  God  hath  couic  with  blessings  to  you,  the 
firat  oS  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  the  four  sacred  months^  as  hath 
beea  itid^  aod  Ae  moBt  worthy  of  preferenee  and  honour  and  reverence. 
Its  fist  is  the  most  eiceUent  of  fasts  after  that  wbieh  is  obligatory/ 
aod  the  doing  of  fpod  in  it  is  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  objects 
of  desire.  Whosoever  desireth  to  reap  advantage  from  it,  let  him 
fost  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  looking  for  aid,*  Abstain  not  from 
this  fast  through  indolence,  and  esteeming  it  a  hardship ;  hot  comply 
with  it  in  the  best  manner,  and  honour  it  with  the  best  of  honours, 
and  improve  your  time  by  the  worship  of  Gk»d  morning  and  evening. 
Turn  unto  God  with  repentance,  before  the  assault  of  death :  He  is 
the  God  who  nrrrptcth  repentance  of  his  servants,  and  pardoneth 
sins. — ITie  TraditionJ* — The  Apostle  of  God  (God  bless  and  save  him) 
hath  said,  *The  most  excellent  ]irnyrr,  after  the  prescribed,*  is  the 
prayer  that  is  said  in  the  last  third  of  the  night ;  and  the  most  ex- 
cellent fast,  after  Rama4^i  is  that  of  the  mouth  of  God,  El> 
Mol^atTam.*  ** 

The  Khatecb,  mg  concluded  his  exhortation,  says  to  the  con- 
gregation, "  Su|)|>li(  ate  God."  He  then  sits  dovMi ,  und  prays  privately ; 
and  each  membtr  of  the  congregation  at  the  saim  time  offers  up  some 
private  petition,  as  after  the  ordinary  prayers,  holding  Ins  liands 
before  him  (looking  at  the  palms),  and  then  drawing  them  down  his 
face.  This  done,  the  Muballighs  say,  "  Ameen.  Ameen  1  (Amen. 
Amen.)  0  Lord  of  the  beings  of  Ae  whole  world/'— The  Khafeeb 
now  rises  again,  and  recites  another  Khntbeh,  called  khutbet  en- 
naat/'  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : — * 

"Praise  be  to  God,  abundant  praise,  as  He  hath  commanded.  I 
testify  that  there  is  no  deity  but  God  alone :  He  hath  no  companion : 
■fBtming  his  sapremacy,  and  condemning  him  who  denieth  and  dis- 
bdieveth :  and  I  testify  that  our  lord  and  our  prophet  Mohammad  is 
his  servant  and  his  apostle,  the  lord  of  mankind,  the  intercesaor,  the 


*  That  orttwuMBtli  oritaiBa4lD.  *  Tin  Klnlceb  ilwmjt  dom  hb  nliortatlon 

*  fMf  an  at  i-i>unf  ■•f  the  i  n-!'nn«  i>T)sorTe4  In      fitl»  one  or  two  traditions  of  the  Prophet, 
bottoor  of  the  Amy  of  Anhoora,  i  hap.  «»iv.  ♦  The  five  dalljr  prayers  ordaiDcd  by  the  t^nr-Mi. 

*  Thb  to  alwpy*  the  mms,  or  naarlj  lo. 
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accepted  intcreettOTi  on  the  d«y  of  assembling :  God  bless  bim  and 
his  family  as  long  as  the  eye  seeth  and  the  heareth.  O  people, 
reverence  God  by  doing  what  He  hatb  commanded,  and  abstain  from 
that  which  He  hath  forbidden  and  prohibited.  The  happy  in  he  who 
obeyeth,  and  the  miserable  is  he  who  opposcth  and  siimeth.  Know 
that  the  present  world  is  a  transitory  abode,  and  that  the  world  to 
eouje  18  a  lasting  abode.  Make  provision,  therefore,  in  your  transitory 
state  for  your  lasting  state,  and  prepare  for  your  reckoiiini?  and 
standing  bcfon-  vour  J.ord  :  for  know  that  ye  shall  to-morrow  be 
plact-d  before  UoU,  and  reckoned  with  according  to  your  deeds ;  and 
before  the  Lord  of  Might  ye  shall  be  present,  'and  those  who  have 
acted  unjustly  shall  know  with  what  an  overthiowal  they  shall  be 
overthrown.'  ^  Know  that  God,  whose  perfeetion  I  extol,  and  whoae 
nune  be  exalted,  hath  aaid  (and  oeaaeth  not  to  aay  wiady,  and  to 
command  judiciously,  warning  you,  and  teaching,  and  hononnng  the 
dignity  of  your  Prophet,  extolling  and  magnifying  bim),  'Verily,  God 
and  his  angels  blen  the  Prophet :  O  je  who  believe,  bleaa  bim,  and 
greet  him  with  a  salntalion.^  *  O  God,  bleaa  Mohammad  and  the 
family  of  Mo^^mmad,  as  Thou  blesscdst  Ibriheem  *  and  the  hmUjoS 
Ibrdheem ;  and  beatify  Mc^^onmad  and  the  family  of  Mobammad,  as 
Thon  hast  beatified  Ibr^Uieem  and  the  family  of  Ibraheem  atTK  n^r  all 
creatures — for  Thou  art  praiseworthy  and  glorious,  0  God,  do  Thou 
also  be  well  pleased  with  the  four  Khaleelehs,  the  orthodox  lords,  of 
high  dignity  and  illustrious  honour,  Aboo-Bekr  Es-^Jiddeek,  and 
'Omar,  and  'Osm^in,  and  'Alee ;  and  be  Thou  well  ])leased,  0  God, 
with  the  six  who  remained  of  the  ten  noble  and  just  persons  who  swoi-e 
allegiance  to  thy  Prophet  Mohammad  ((iod  bless  him  and  save  him) 
under  the  tree  (for  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  piety,  and  the  Lord  of 
pardon)  ;  those  persons  ot  excellence  and  clemency,  and  rectitude 
and  prosperity,  Talhah,  and  Ez-Zubevr.  and  Saad,  and  Sa'ced, 
and 'Abd-Er-Kahman  Ibn- Owf,  and  Almu- 01>eydeli  'Amir  Ibn-El- 
Garrah  ;  and  with  all  the  ConijmuHjns  ot  the  Apostle  of  Goil  f  t  iod 
bless  and  save  him) ;  and  be  Thou  well  pleased,  O  God,  with 
Uie  two  martyred  descendants,  the  two  bright  moons,  'the  two 
lords  of  the  youths  of  the  people  of  Paradise  in  Paradise/  the  two 
flweet-amelling  flowers  of  the  Prophet  of  this  nation,  Aboo-Mobammad 
Bl-Qasan,andAboo-'Abd''Allah£l  ^oscyn:  andbe  Thou  wdl  pleased, 
0  God,  with  their  mother,  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God  (God 


>  ¥iir^<ih.sxfl.lMimM.         •  Idam,  di.  nxUl.  t. ««.         <  Tin  pMrdh  AbvdMn. 
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bless  and  save  him),  Fatimcli  Ez-Zalira,  and  with  thtir  grandmother 
Khadeegreh  El-Kubra,  and  witli  'Alshch,  the  mother  of  the  faithful, 
and  whh  the  rest  of  the  pure  wives,  ami  with  tlio  f^cncration  which 
succcedtd  the  Companions,  and  the  generation  which  succeeded  that, 
with  beneficence  to  the  day  of  juderment.    O  God,  pardon  the  believing 
men  and  the  believing  women,  and  the  Muslim  men  and  the  Muslim 
women,  those  who  are  living,  and  the  dead ;  for  Thou  art  a  hearer 
netr,  an  answerer  of  prayers,  0  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the  whole  world. 
O  God|  aid  EUIsUm,  and  strengthen  its  pillars,  and  make  infiddity 
to  tremble,  and  destroy  its  might,  by  the  preservation  of  thy  servant, 
and  the  son  of  thy  servant,  the  submissive  to  the  might  of  thy  majesty 
and  gloiy,  whom  God  hath  aided,  by  the  care  of  the  Adored  Kuig, 
our  master  the  Sult^i,  son  of  the  Saltan,  the  Sultin  Ma^^mood* 
Kh^  :  may  God  assist  him,  and  prolong        reign] .    0  God,  assist 
htm,  and  assist  his  armies,  O  thou  Lord  of  the  religion,  and  of  the 
world  present,  and  the  world  to  come.    O  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the 
whole  world.    O  God,  assist  the  forces  of  the  Muslims,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Unitariana.    O  God,  frustrate  the  infidels  and  poly- 
theists,  thine  enemies,  the  enemies  of  the  rriiprion.    O  God,  invert 
their  banners,  and  niin  their  habitations,  and  give  them  and  their 
wealth  as  booty  to  the  Muslims.*    O  God,  unloose  the  captivity  of 
the  captives,  and  annul  the  debts  of  the  debtors  ;  and  make  this  town 
to  be  safe  and  secure,  and  blessed  with  wealth  and  plenty,  and  all  the 
towns  of  the  Muslims,  O  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the  whole  world. 
And  decree  sat'ety  and  health  to  us  and  to  all  travellers,  and  pilgrims, 
and  wairiors,  and  w  ajKh  rers,  upon  thy  earth,  and  upon  thy  sea,  such 
H»  are  Muslims,  0  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the  whole  world.    '  O  Lord, 
we  have  acted  unjustly  towards  our  own  sonls,  and  if  Thon  do  not 
forgive  us  and  he  merciful  unto  us,  we  shaO  surely  be  of  those  who 
perish."   I  beg  of  God,  the  Great,  that  He  may  forgive  me  and  you, 
and  all  the  people  of  Mohammad,  the  servants  of  God.   '  Verily  God 
eommandeth  justiee,  and  the  doing  of  good,  and  giving  [what  is  due] 
to  Idndied ;  and  forbiddeth  wickedness,  and  iniquity,  and  oppression : 
He  admonisheth  yon  that  ye  may  reflect'*  Remember  God;  He 


*  Tb*>  rclfliiintr  8vi\£n  at  thp  time  when  the 

fc1t'/T0  w  an  writti  ii  Tlif  Tiirki^li  Siiit/m  i«  jiraViNl 
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wan  not  hiaerted  to  one  copy  of  thin  prayer,  whidi 
I  obtained  froni  an  Iiiiiitii.  Aii.itiu  r  Imrttn,  at 
whone  dil  ution  I  wrote  the  copy  here  translattd, 
told  tnr  that  thil  iaiteM0  hmI  MnwoUMn  wr« 
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will  rcnirmlicr  you :  and  thank  Him;  lie  will  increase  to  you  [your 
blessings].  Praise  be  to  God,  the  ixird  of  the  beings  of  the  whole 
world !" 

During  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a  good  inundation  is  also  prayed  for 
in  this  Khutbeh.  The  Kliatoeb,  or  Inirim,  having  ended  it,  descends 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  Miiballighs  ehant  the  "  ikaTnrb  "  'described 
in  a  foot-note  to  page  78) :  the  Inium,  stationed  before  the  niclic, 
then  recites  the  "  fard  "  prayei's  of  Friday,  which  consist  of  two  rek'ahs, 
and  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  prayers.  The  people  do  the  same,  but 
silently,  and  keejjint;  time  exactly  with  the  Im^in  in  the  various  |K)8- 
turcs.  Tliose  who  are  of  the  Miilikee  sect  then  leave  the  raosque ; 
and  so  also  do  many  persons  of  the  other  sects:  but  bome  of  the 
ShlUe'eee  and  ^anafees  (there  arc  scarcely  any  ^ambdees  in  Cairo) 
remain,  and  recite  the  mKmaiy  fard  prayers  of  noon;  forming  a 
number  of  Be]>arate  groups,  in  each  of  whidi  one  acts  as  Im£m.  The 
rich,  on  going  out  of  the  moaque,  often  give  alma  to  the  poor  outaide 
the  door. 

There  are  other  prayeiB  to  be  pezformed  on  particular  occasiona — 
on  the  two  grand  annual  featiYali,  on  the  nighta  of  Bama^im  (the 
month  of  abstinence),  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  for  rain,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  battle,  in  pilgrim- 
age, and  at  funerals. 

I  have  spoken  thus  fiiUy  of  Muslim  worship  because  my  oountry- 
raen  in  general  have  very  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  on  this 
subject ;  many  of  them  even  imagining  that  the  Muslims  ordinarily 
pray  to  their  Prophet  as  well  as  to  God.  Inv(irations  to  the  Prophet, 
for  his  intercesmm,  are,  indeed,  frequently  made,  particularly  at  his 
tond),  where  ])ious  visiters  generally  say,  "  We  ask  thy  intercession, 
O  .ipostle  of  God/'  The  Muslims  also  even  implore  the  iutereessiuu 
of  their  numerous  saints. 

The  duty  next  in  importauct'  lo  prayer  is  that  of  ijmng;  alnut. 
Certain  alms  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  are  called  "  zekah "  (thus 
commonly  pronounced  for  "lekfii^'):  others,  called  "sadakah,'*  are 
voluntary.  (These  two  terms,  however,  are  properly  synonymous.) 
The  former,  or  obligatory  alms,  were,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  EUIsUm, 
collected,  by  officers  a])pointed  by  the  sovereign,  for  pioys  uses,  such 
as  building  mosques,  ftc  j  but  now  it  is  left  to  the  Muslim's  con* 
science  to  give  them,  and  to  apply  them  in  what  manner  he  thbks 
fit;  that  is,  to  bestow  them  upon  whatever  needy  persona  he  may 
choose.   They  arc  to  be  given  once  in  every  year ;  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
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genenlly  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  forty,  two  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  j  of  camels,  for  every  five,  a  ewe ;  or  for  twmty-fivep  a  pregnant 
eamel;  and  likewiae  of  money,  and,  among  the  Qanafees,  of  mer- 
chandise, &c.  He  who  has  money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
dirhema  (or  diams)  of  silycr,  or  twenty  mitV^tis  (t.  e.  thirty  drains)  of 
gold,  or,  among  the  Hanafees,  the  value  of  the  above  in  gold  or  silver 
ornaments,  ntenaila,  kc,  must  annually  give  the  fortieth  part  ("  ruh^ 
el-*08hr"),  or  the  value  of  that  part. 

Fasting  is  the  next  duty.  The  ^Muslim  is  commanded  to  fast 
dunnir  the  whole  month  of  ItamadHn'  evcTV  (lay,  from  the  tit  ' 
»l>l  rnrance  of  daybreak,  or  rather  from  the  liour  wlu  ii  a  person  can 
(iistiiiguisii  plainly  the  white  thread  from  the  black  thread,*  meaning 
the  white  streak  and  tlie  hlack  streak  seen  in  the  eastern  horizon  at 
the  tirat  appearance  of  daybreak  (in  Kgypt  about  two  hours  before 
frunrise),  until  sunset.  He  must  abstain  from  eatiner,  drinking, 
sijiokiug,  smelling  perfumes,  and  every  uunecef^.sury  nidulgence  or 
pleasure  of  a  worldly  nature ;  even  from  intentionally  swallowing  his 
spittle.  When  Bamad&n  falls  in  summer,*  the  fast  is  very  severe ;  the 
abstinence  from  dnnlcmg  being  most  painfully  felt.  Persons  who  are 
sick,  or  on  a  journey,  and  soldiers  ui  time  of  war,  are  not  obliged  to 
ohaerve  the  fast  during  Rama^to ;  hut  if  they  do  not  keep  it  in  this 
month  they  should  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  at  a  future  time. 
Fasting  is  also  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  cases  of  a  nurse  and  a 
pregnant  woman.  The  Prophet  even  disapproved  of  any  person's 
keeping  the  fast  of  Ramadan  if  not  perfectly  able ;  and  desired  no 
man  to  fiut  so  much  as  to  injure  his  health,  or  disqualify  himself  for 
necessaiy  labour*  The  modern  Muslims  seem  to  regard  the  fast  of 
Ramadan  as  of  more  importance  than  any  otlier  nlicrious  act,  for 
many  of  them  keep  this  fast  who  neglect  their  daily  prayers  ;  and 
even  those  who  break  the  fast,  with  very  few  exc<  |»f ions,  pretend  to 
keep  it.  Alanv  Muslims  of  the  wealthy  classes  eat  aud  driiik  in 
secret  duniiL:  llamadan;  but  the  greater  number  strictly  keep  the 
fast,  whicii  IS  tatal  to  uumeron.s  persons  in  a  weak  state  of  health. 
There  are  some  other  days  on  which  it  is  considered  nieritorious  to 
fast,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  two  grand  festivals, 
namely,  that  following  Raniadrui,  and  that  which  succeeds  the  pilgrim- 
age, it  is  unlaicftd  to  do  so,  being  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Prophet. 

*  IkKHUM  Uw  Phl|ilk0t  TMtiTCd  an  Snt  IWtbf  *  The  vear  Msf  huuir,  each  month  rctroirradeA 
lion  In  that  ntootb.  tbraai^  M  the  hsmiui  In  the  coarM  oC  abont 

'  |^ur-«n,  vh.  U.  v.  183.  tUtt|-thrw  yean  sad  •  balf. 
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CHAFTBR  UI. 


Tht:  last  of  the  four  most  iin])ortant  duties,  that  of  pilgrimage, 
remains  to  he  noticed.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  Aluslini  to  perform, 
once  in  liis  life,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekki  h  and  Mount  'Araffit,  unless 
poverty  or  ill  health  prevent  hiui  ;  or,  if  a  Ilauafec,  he  may  scud  a 
deputy,  whose  expenses  he  must  pay.'  Many,  however,  neglect  the 
duty  of  pilgrimage  who  cannot  plead  a  lavrfnl  eicnse ;  and  they  are 
not  zeproadied  for  so  doing.  It  is  not  merely  by  the  visit  to  Mekkeh, 
and  the  perfonnance  of  the  ceremonies  of  compassing  the  Ksfbeh 
seven  times  and  kissing  the  black  stone"  in  each  round,  and  other 
rites  in  the  Holy  City,  that  the  Muslim  acquires  the  title  of  ''el- 
l^ligg  " '  (or  the  pflgrim) :  the  final  object  of  the  pilgrimage  is  Mount 
*Arafity  six  hours*  journey  distant  from  Mekkeh.  During  his  pcr- 
formanoe  of  the  required  ceremonies  in  Mekkeh,  and  also  during  his 
journey  to  *Arafi&t,  and  until  his  completion  of  the  pilgrimage,  the 
Muslim  wears  a  peculiar  dress,  called  ''e^ram"  (vulgarly  ^er^m), 
generally  consistiug  of  two  simple  pieces  of  cotton,  or  linen,  or 
woollen  cloth,  without  seam  or  ornament,  otic  of  which  is  wrapped 
round  the  loins,  and  the  other  thrown  over  the  shoulders :  the  instep 
and  heel  of  each  foot,  and  the  head,  must  be  bare;  but  umbn  llas  nre 
now  used  by  many  of  the  pilgrims.  It  is  necessary  that  liic  pil.LM-im 
be  present  on  the  occasion  of  a  Khutl)eh  which  is  recited  on  Mount 
*Araf:it  in  the  afternoon  of  the  l)th  of  the  month  of  Zu-l-J.leggeh. 
In  the  ensuing  evening,  after  sutiset,  the  pilgrims  commence  their 
return  to  Mekkeh.  llukiug  the  following  day  in  the  valley  of  Mine 
(or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Muna),  they  complete  the  cere- 
monies of  the  pilgrimage  by  a  sacrifice  (of  one  or  more  rams,  he-goats, 
cows,  or  she-camels,  part  of  the  flesh  of  which  they  eat,  and  part 
give  to  the  poor),  and  by  shaving  the  head  and  clipping  the  nails. 
Every  one,  after  this,  resumes  his  usual  dress,  or  puts  on  a  new  one,  if 
provided  with  such.  The  safcrifice  is  called  "  el-fidi  **  (or  the  ransom), 
as  it  is  performed  in  commemoration  of  the  ransom  of  Ismd'eel  (or 
li^limael)  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  ram,  when  he  was  himself  about  to  be 
offered  up  by  his  father |  for  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Muslims 
that  it  was  this  son,  not  Isaac,  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  father. 

There  are  other  ordinances»  mote  or  less  connected  with  those 
which  have  been  already  explained. 


1  AMiUtltoe  to  held  bonidto  |Mribrmt1i«|iil'       *  On  tt»  pwwumltMuft  of  thfa  word,  tee  %  nqto 

iniin<w<u  if  "U.'ii;:  ,i,.>ti^-ti  t.i  t«'.ir  ilu  jomiicgr     to  til*  MMBd  ]i«r«ffi«|ih  of  Chapter  V. 
un  fout,  aud  able  to  cahi  hi«  food  on  Uiv  whj. 
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The  two  festivals  called  ''el-'Eed  ef-^ugheiyir/' *  or  the  Minor 
Festival,  and  "  cl-*£ed  el-Kebeer/'  or  the  Great  Festival,  the  occasions 

of  which  have  been  meDtioncd  above,  are  observed  with  public  prayer 
and  general  rejoicing.  The  first  of  these  lasts  three  days ;  and  the 
second,  three  or  four  days.  The  festivities  with  which  they  arc  cele- 
brated will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  latter  festival  (it  being  the  day  on  which  the  pilprims  perform 
their  sacrifice)  every  Muslim  should  slay  a  victim,  if  he  can  afford  to 
purchase  one.  The  wealthy  person  slays  several  sheep,  or  a  sheep  or 
two,  and  a  buffalo,  and  ribiites  the  greater  })ortion  of  the  meat  to 
the  poor.    The  slaughter  may  be  performed  l)y  a  deputy. 

War  asrainst  enemies  of  El-Islam,  who  have  been  the  first  ag- 
gressors, is  eujoiued  as  a  sacred  duty;  and  he  who  loses  his  life  in 
fulfilling  this  duty,  if  unpaid,  is  promised  the  rewards  of  a  martyr. 
It  has  been  said,  even  by  some  of  their  leading  doctors,  that  the 
Mnalima  are  commanded  to  put  to  death  all  idolaters  who  refuse  to 
embrace  EUIslinXy  except  women  and  children,  whom  they  are  to 
make  davea:'  but  the  precepts  on  which  this  assertion  is  founded 
relate  to  the  pagan  Arabs,  who  had  violated  their  oaths  and  long  per- 
aevered  in  their  hostility  to  Mobammad  and  his  followers.  According 
to  the  deddons  of  the  most  reasonable  doctors,  the  laws  respecting 
other  idolaters,  as  well  as  Christians  and  Jews^  who  have  drawn  upon 
themselves  the  hostility  of  the  Muslims,  are  dificrent :  of  such  enemies, 
if  reduced  by  force  of  arms,  refusing  to  capitulatr  nr  to  surrender 
themselves,  the  men  may  be  put  to  death  or  he  made  slaves;  and  the 
women  and  children  also,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  be  made 
slavrs :  but  life  and  liberty  are  to  be  granted  to  those  enemies  who 
surreuder  tlicinselve.s  by  ca})itulation  or  otherwise,  on  the  condition  of 
their  erabraeiii-  Kl-Lshim  nr  pnyintr  a  poll-tax,  unless  they  have  acted 
perfidiously  towards  the  Muslims,  as  did  the  Jewish  tribe  of  Kureydhah, 
who,  being  in  league  with  Mohammad,  went  over  to  his  enemies  and 
aided  them  against  liiui :  for  which  conduct,  when  they  surrendered, 
the  men  were  slani^  and  the  womcu  aud  children  were  made  slaves. — 
The  Muslims,  it  may  here  be  added,  are  forbidden  to  contract  intimate 
friendship  with  unbelievers. 


*  Mo«e|Nroper^ "^tglMer."  Ttito  Uwhat numy 
ttfiO." 

*  MUM  hj  Ui«  dcrUion  of  those  doctors,  and 
an  opinion  iiriwili  nt  in  Kiiri(p<\  I  reprcucnti'd  the 
Uws  of  "  h'Aj  war '  a«  mure  vcre  Uuut  I  lUid 
tlmn  t«  bt  ■ecoHlnir  ^  Uic  letter  mmI  tpirit  uT 


tlM  Ijoisin,  when  oweftiUf  euiaiiied,  hmI  aeoord- 
liif  to  tlie 9ttiaftie«odo.  I  Hn  ladeMed  to  Mr. 

L'r<]uhart  for  im^(fe»tiii)r  to  nio  Iho  nocoimify  of 
revixitij;  my  foriiiir  »taJ*tnent  on  thU  nubjoct ; 
and  ii.ii^t  i  \iiti«>  conviction  that  no  prw-t  pt 
is  k)  be  found  iu  tho  ^ar-tin  wlikb,  Ukeu  with 
the  coutoxl,      Jwtiiy  aniiraroknl  m. 
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Tiiere  are  certain  probibitory  laws  in  tlie  Kur-^u  which  must  be 
mentioned  \ivre,  as  lenNurkably  afiecting  the  moral  and  social  condition 

of  its  disciples. 

Wine,  and  all  inebriating  liquois,  are  forbidden,  as  being  the 
cause  of  "  more  evil  tluui  profit."  '  I\Iaiiy  of  the  Muslims,  however, 
in  the  ])resent  (lav,  drink  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  in  secret;  and  some, 
thinking  it  no  sin  to  indulf:^e  thus  in  moderation,  scruple  not  to  do  so 
openly ;  but  among  the  Egyptians  there  are  few  wlio  transgress  in 
this  flagrant  manner.  "  Boozeh,"  or  "  booy.ah,"  which  is  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor  made  with  barley-bread,  crumbled,  mixed  with  water, 
atraincd,  and  left  to  ferment,  is  commonly  drunk  by  the  boatmen  of 
the  Nile^  and  by  other  persons  of  the  lower  orders.'  Opium,  and 
other  dmgs  whieh  produce  a  similar  effect,  are  eonstdered  unlawful, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Ij^ur-in ;  and  persons  who  are  addicted 
to  the  use  of  these  drugs  are  regarded  as  immoral  characters ;  but  in 
Egypt,  such  persons  are  not  very  numerous.  Some  Muslims  have 
pronounced  tobaCCO,  and  even  coffee,  unlawful. 

The  eating  of  swine's  flesh  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  unwhtde- 
some  effects  of  that  meat  in  a  hot  climate  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  prohibition ;  but  the  pig  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Muslim 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  extremely  filthy  habits.'  Most  animals  pro- 
hibited for  food  by  the  Mosaic  law  are  alike  forhiiKlen  to  the  Muslim. 
The  camel  is  an  exception.  The  Muslim  is  *'  forbidden  [to  eat]  that 
which  dieth  of  itself,  and  blood,  and  swine's  flesh,  and  that  on  which 
the  uauu;  of  any  beside  God  hath  been  uivoked ;  and  that  which  hath 
been  strangled,  or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  by  a  fall,  or  by  the  horns  [of 
another  beast] ;  and  that  which  hath  been  [partly]  eaten  by  a  wild 
beast,  except  what  he  shall  [himself]  kill ;  and  that  which  hath  been 
sacrificed  unto  idols."  *  An  animal  that  is  killed  for  the  food  of  man 
must  be  slaughtered  in  a  particular  manner:  the  person  who  is  about 
to  perform  the  operation  must  say,  "  In  the  name  of  God :  God  is 
most  great:*'  and  then  cut  its  throat,  at  the  part  neit  the  head, 
taking  care  to  divide  the  windpipe,  gullet,  and  carotid  arteries;  unlesa 


1  Vm4B,  ob.  IL    «16.   A  kind  of  miw,  fiif 

inerij  cidled  "ncb«c<lh"  (n  name  imw  iri»<Ti  to 
prohiWt<'d  kinds),  maj  b«  lawfullv  .Irnnk.  ThU 
ii  i;.  11  (-rally  an  inftisii'ii  i.I'  .lr>  ^-t-.ii»<.  i.r  <lry 
date».  The  Mnslimit  lua-d  i.>  ii  unill  It  )iad 
KliiChtly  fiTinont^Ml ;  and  the  Pr^-jh.  t  titnuntfwM 
accunUMHctl  W  drink  it»  tmt  not  wheu  ii  wta  raove 
than  two  dRjrt  old.  The  iNbasdh  ofnlaJm  to  ncnt 
culled  "Mtieeb." 


'  A  ■fmflwbeTenfre.UMU  preptred  from  barley, 

wa.-<  usi  vl  hy  the  ancient  Rxypiiand.  (Hrrodutus, 
lili.  li  I  iii>  77.)  The  mtHlern  inliabjtaiitH  o( 
KtTM'l  also  pri  piiri'  li.N>/tli  from  wheat  and  tntm 
milket  ill  th-  ■i  inic  iiuihiut,  but  In*  cotnnhinly. 

*  Swiru-  nrrr  uni\  crs:iJly  divnied  Innmrc  hy  ths 

■ndont  Kiorptlax*.  (UeradotiM,  lib.  U.  ct^.  47.) 

*  yiir-dn,  di.  V  T.  4. 
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it  be  a  camel,  in  whicli  case  he  sboiild  Hak  tbe  throat  at  the  part  next 
the  breast.  It  ia  forbidden  to  utter,  in  skughtering  an  aninud,  the 
phrase  which  is  so  often  made  use  of  on  other  occasions,  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  MercifnV  because  the  mention 
of  the  most  benevolent  epithets  of  the  Deity  on  such  an  occasion 
would  seem  like  a  mockeiy  of  the  sufferings  which  it  is  about  to 
endure.  Some  persons  in  Egypt,  but  mostly  women,  when  about  to 
kill  an  animal  for  food,  say,  "  In  the  name  of  (lod :  God  is  most 
great  :  God  give  thee  patience  to  endure  the  atHiction  which  Iff  luith 
allotted  thee."'  If  the  sentiment  which  first  dictated  this  j)rayer 
were  always  felt,  it  would  present  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  i)eople  who  use  it.  In  eases  of  necessity,  when  in  danger  of 
starving,  the  Muslim  is  ailou.d  to  eat  any  food  which  is  unlawful 
under  other  circunistances.  The  mode  of  slaughter  above  described 
is,  of  course,  only  required  to  be  practised  in  the  cases  of  domestic 
animals.  Most  kinds  of  fish  are  lawful  food;'  so  too  are  many 
birds;  the  tame  kinds  of  which  must  he  killed  in  the  same  manner 
as  cattle;  but  the  wild  may  be  shot.  The  hare,  rabbit,  gazelle,  &c., 
are  lawful  food;  and  may  either  be  shot  (as  birds  may  be),  or  killed 
by  a  dog,  prorided  the  name  of  God  was  uttered  at  the  time  of  dis> 
charging  the  arrow,  ftc,  or  slipping  the  dog,  and  he  (the  dog)  has 
not  eaten  any  part  of  the  prey.  This  animal,  however,  is  considered 
very  unclean :  the  Shrife'ees  hold  themselves  to  be  polluted  by  the 
touch  of  its  nose,  if  it  be  wet ;  and  if  any  part  of  their  clothes  be  so 
touched,  thc^  must  wash  that  part  with  seven  waters,  and  once  with 
dean  eaith :  some  others  are  only  careful  not  to  let  the  animal  lick, 
or  defile  in  a  worse  manner,  their  persons  or  their  dress,  &c.  When 
game  has  been  struck  down  by  any  weapon,  but  not  killed,  its  throat 
must  be  immediately  cut :  othcnvise  it  is  unlawful  food. 

Gambling  and  usury  are  prohibited,'  and  all  games  of  chance;  and 
likewise  the  making  of  images  or  pictures  of  anything  that  has  life.* 


'  The  Arabia  wnrils  of  thl»  prayer,  "'mvI  ^ivc 
thee  jiBtunce,"  \r  ,  :jr^,  "AUeh  yf«'il>liir;ik  ilur 
jru^aMiir:ik     alii  ui.i  Ki  I4k." 

*  In  MMn«  r««i>c«-t«  th«  Muplim  <%Mi«-  ilo.  -<  \v>t 
ai'peiu'  tobe  ao  CtriLtly  founded  u|)on  i  \i-<iM  i(  << 
vt  ft  maMMtf  natoro  aa  th«  Moaaic.  See  Levitkiuif 
xt.  0— It.  Tb  Kgypt,  tiafa  vMeh  hmr«  nnt  aeaka 
arc     in  rally  rmiiiil  tn  Ur  nil wh> ili-n  [tii'  fiMxl.  Om- 

which  forbade  the  •ellinff  or  e«U-liin^  nuc-h  kind* 
Of  flab.  bM  Da  Sny,  Ctanatomatiiie  Arabe^  ted 


*  It  in  uiilawM  to  (five  or  receive  itif.  ri  "l.how- 
Lsri  jsiiuiU.  fi'r  a  loan,  or  on  otcoiint  ..f  iredit; 
liud  to  eichanffo  any  article  for  .  tht  r  article  of 
the  samp  upt'cioK, but  difrerinjf  in  quantity.  Thc»C 
»i(d  iK  vcrul  other  eomnicrciol  traii»acti<>nii  of  a 
flimUMr  kind  are  aererelir  ooodenuied}  but  they 
«r«  not  rerf  nnernnman  amonir  modarn  MaaUiBi^ 
siinic  (if  wlhirii  t:ikr  rxurl  ii.-iiit  intt  r. -(, 

*  Mail}'  ul'  ihc  Mu»liiu»  Ituld  tliiit  only  vnlp* 
turc4  which  c-ayt  a  nhatlow,  reprroentinfc  livinir 
cfMtorca.  an  unlawftil;  bat  tbc  Pvopbet  c«r- 
UAtHj  cuadmnti  pktafM  alao. 
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The  Fkophet  declared  that  every  representation  of  ibia  kind  wonld  be 
placed  before  its  antbor  on  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  be  would 
be  commanded  to  put  life  into  it;  wlUeh  not  being  able  to  do,  be 
would  be  cast;  for  a  time,  into  hell. 

The  principal  civil  and  erimmal  taws  remain  to  be  stated.  Their 
origin  we  discover  partly  in  customs  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  $  but  mostly 
in  the  Bible  and  the  Jewish  traditions. 

The  civil  and  criminal  laws  are  chiefly  and  immediately  derived 
from  the  Kur-dn  j '  but,  in  many  important  cases,  this  highest  autho- 
rity affords  no  precept.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  Traditions  of  the 
Prophet  direct  the  decisions  of  tlie  jndirc*  There  are,  however,  some 
important  eases,  and  many  <if  an  inferior  kind,  respecting  which  both 
the  Kur-aa  ami  fhc  Traditions  are  silent  or  indecisive.  These  are 
deteiTuined  by  tiie  expluiuitions  and  amplifications  derived  either  from 
the  connjidance  of  the  principal  early  disciples,  or  from  analogy,  by 
the  four  i^reat  Imums,  or  founders  of  the  four  (M-tliodox  persuasions  of 
Kl-Islam ;  generally  on  the  authority  of  the  Imam  of  that  persuasion 
to  wbieh  the  ruling  power  belongs,  which  persuasion,  in  Kgyjit,  and 
thraugbont  tbe  Tnikish  Empire,  is  that  of  the  IQanafees:  or,  if  none 
of  the  deeisions  of  the  Imirn  idate  to  a  case  in  dispute  (wbicb  not 
unfrequently  happens),  judgment  is  given  in  aooordanee  with  a  sentence 
of  some  other  eminent  doctor,  founded  upon  analogy. — In  general, 
only  tbe  principal  laws,  as  lud  down  in  the  ^ur-ln  and  tbe  Traditions, 
will  be  bere  stated. 

The  laws  relating  to  mnrrinri*'  snd  tbe  licence  of  polygamy,  the 
facility  o(dMoree  allowed  by  the  Kur-iin,  and  tbe  permission  of  eonai- 
iinage,  are  essentially  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
main  principle  of  the  constitution  of  Muslim  society — the  restriction 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  before  marriage.  Few  men  would 
many  if  he  who  was  disappointed  in  a  wife  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before  were  not  allowed  to  take  another ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man's 
doiui:  thi^i,  his  own  happiness^  or  that  of  tbe  fortTier  wife,  or  the 
happiness  of  both  these  parties,  may  require  his  either  k  tin  in::  this 
wife  or  divorcing  her.  But  I  hope  that  my  reader  will  admit  a  much 
stronf^cr  reason  for  these  laws,  regarding  them  as  deai^ed  for  the 
Mu»lin%».  As  Moses  allowed  God's  chosen  people,  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts,  to  put  away  tlieir  wives,  and  forbade  neither  polygamy 


'  AlMTfhrcaiBttiell^ttr^DkQiltod  "te^,"         •  A  !•»  d«riv«d  lk«(B  tht  TiadittoiM  ia  ealkd 
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nor  concubinage,  he  who  believes  tliat  Moses  was  divinely  inspired,  to 
enact  the  best  laws  for  his  people,  must  hold  the  permission  of  these 
practices  to  be  less  injurious  to  hum ality  than  their  pmhibition,  among 
a  people  similar  to  tin  ancient  Jews.  Their  ]>erniis,sion,  though 
certainly  productive  of  iiijutunvs  effects  upon  morality  and  domestic 
happiness,  prevents  a  jjrofli^'Hcy  that  would  be  worse  than  that 
which  prevails  to  so  crreat  a  des:rce  in  European  countries,  where 
parties  are  united  in  niarriage  after  an  intimate  mutual  ae(|uaiiitaace. 
As  to  the  licence  of  polygamy,  which  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
sccomplishmait  of  the  main  object  for  which  marriage  was  institated, 
as  well  as  to  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the  nobler  powoa  of  the 
mind»  we  should  remark,  that  it  was  not  introduced;  bnt  limited,  by 
the  l^islator  of  the  Muslims.  It  is  true  that  he  assumed  to  himself 
the  privily  of  having  a  greater  number  of  wives  than  he  allowed  to 
others;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  want  of 
male  offspring,  rather  than  impelled  by  voluptuousness. 

The  law  respecting  marriage  and  concubinage  is  perfectly  ^pUdt 
as  to  the  number  of  wives  whom  a  Muslim  may  have  at  the  same  time; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  regard  to  the  number  of  concubine-slaves  whom 
he  may  have.  It  is  written,  "  Take  in  marriage,  of  the  women  who 
please  you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  act 
equitably  [to  so  many,  take]  one ;  or,  [take]  those  whom  your  right 
hand^  have  acquired,"  '  that  is,  your  slaves.  Therefore  nianv  of  the 
wealthy  Muslims  marry  two,  three,  or  four  wives,  and  kec[>  besides 
several  concubinc-plaves ;  and  many  of  the  most  revered  charaeters, 
even  Companions  of  the  rn)|ihet,  are  recorded  to  have  done  the  same. 
The  eonduct  of  the  littU  r  eleui  ly  shews  that  the  number  of  coneubme- 
slaves  whom  a  man  may  have  is  not  limited  by  the  law  in  the  opinion 
of  the  orthodox.* 

It  is  held  lawful  for  a  Muslim  to  marry  a  Christian  or  a  Jewish 
woman,  if  induced  to  do  so  by  excessive  bve  of  her,  or  if  he  cannot 
obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  faith ;  but  in  this  case  the  offiipring  must 
follow  the  fiithec's  faith/  and  the  wife  does  not  inherit  when  the  &ther 
dies.   A  Mnstimeh,  however,  b  not  allowed  in  any  circumstances. 


>  Knr^,  ch.  Iv.  T.  8. 

»  s.iini-  Muitlim  niiir:ili't'i  iirk'ui',  that,  M  fonr 
«iv««  are  s  tuflicient  nuinlifr  fur  oni*  mmn.  oo  aUo 
«r*  ftnir  concubine-iilaTcii,  or  four  wntncn  i-ftnujut- 
ing  of  ihcw  two  clw»w  (ogotber;  bat.  notwitb* 
fluidlag  triiiit  Sib  nd  mmm  otlwr  kunnl  mm 
luMr«  MHtad  OD  thto  mOttei,  the  Mntllm  law 


certainly  dno»  not  Utnit  the  nambpr  of  concubine* 
•laves  whom  a  man  tmiv  lutrr,  whetlMr  fai  ndliltlail 

to,  or  without,  a  wifi'  «vr  wives. 
*  Fn  likr  manner,  when  a  Chrintinn  man  marries 

ft  J«weMi.  the  M ntUin  law  require*  tiw  oOlqwinir  (o 
fraftw  "thebettn-Wth,"  nanwljr.Uie  Christiaii. 
irimirinii«  toembnoe  U'TeUn. 
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but  wlipn  force  is  cmyilovetl,  to  inari'y  a  man  who  is  not  of  her  own 
faitli.  A  man  is  torl);il(1<*n,  by  tlic  Kur-rn»  '  and  the  Sunneh,  to 
many  Ins  mother,  or  other  a.scciuliint ;  his  daughter,  or  otlirr 
dc>(  rndant;  his  sister,  or  half-sister;  the  sister  of  his  father  or 
niuther,  or  other  ascendant  ;  liia  niece,  or  ati\  i  f  her  descendants;  his 
foster-njuther/  or  a  woaiau  rtlattd  to  Imii  Ijy  nuik  in  auy  of  the 
degrees  which  would  preclude  his  marriage  with  her  if  she  were 
aimilarly  related  to  liim  by  ooDBaDguinity ;  the  mother  of  his  wife* 
even  if  be  have  not  oonBimiiiiated  his  mairiage  witb  this  wife;  the 
daai^ter  of  bis  wife  if  he  have  coDsammated  bis  marriage  witb  the 
latter^  and  she  be  still  his  wife;  bis  fiitber^s  wife,  and  bis  son's  wife ; 
and  to  have  at  the  same  time  two  wives  who  are  sisters,  or  aunt  and 
niece:  he  is  forbidden  also  to  marry  bis  unemancipated  slave,  or 
another  man's  slavey  if  he  have  ahready  a  free  wife.  It  is  lawful  for 
the  Mnslim  to  see  the  faces  of  these  women  whom  he  is  forbidden  to 
tnarry,  but  of  no  others,  eieept  his  own  wives  and  female  slaves. 
The  marriage  of  a  man  and  woman,  or  of  a  man  and  a  girl  who  has 
arrived  at  puberty,  is  lawfully  effected  by  their  declaring  (which  the 
latter  generally  does  by  a  ''welceel,"  or  deputy,)  their  consent  to 
marrvcach  other,  in  thr  prrscnrr  of  tv  n  witnesses  (if  witnesses  can  be 
procured),  and  by  the  payment,  or  ])art-payment,  of  a  dowry.  T^nt 
the  consent  of  a  girl  under  the  age  of  puberty  is  not  required  ;  her 
father,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  her  nearest  adult  male  relation,  or  any  person 
appointed  as  her  guardian  by  will  or  by  the  K^lee,  actin«:  for  her  as 
he  pleases,*  The  giving  of  a  dowry  is  indispensable,  and  the  least 
gum  that  is  allowed  by  law  is  ten  "  dirhema  "  (or  drachms  of  silver), 
which  is  equal  to  about  five  shilUngs  of  our  money.  A  man  may 
legally  marry  a  woman  without  mentioning  a  dowry ;  but  after  the 
eomommation  of  the  marriage  she  can,  in  this  caa^  oompel  him  to 
pay  the  sum  of  ten  dirhems/ 

A  man  may  divorce  bis  wife  twice,  and  each  time  take  her  back 
without  any  ceremony,  eiccpt  in  a  case  to  be  mentioned  below ;  but 
if  he  divorce  her  the  third  time,  or  put  her  away  by  a  triple  divorce 
conveyed  in  one  sentence,  be  cannot  receive  her  again  until  ahe  has 


I  Ch.  It.  TV.  H\  and  27.  *  A  bo^  nuj  1m  tiMB  nnM;  but  bt 

■  QrtlMQ«MCwco4%ftaiKiBipno4aiRr>  diwvM  bte  wifc. 

^  woman  turn  wbOM  hnUl  1w  turn  noaind  •  *  WhaWpr  pmpnijibe  wUe  rec«ir««  from  htt 

■ingle  drop  of  milk;  but  K-li-Shuri  Ve  (l»o»  not  hush.iiui  i m  nt-i,  or  aiiv  othtr  |H.Tf<>ii,  ii  .ntiroly 

prohibit  the  tuarruu^  uiilesa  he  biw  been  auckled  at  bor  own  dispooftl,  and  not  ratyect  to  in;  claim 

by  h«r  Ova  ttnmln  thaeomiM  ortbtflnttno  oriwrliwlMBdarlristicdltan. 
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beea  mairied  and  divorced  by  another  lnuaband,  who  must  have 
aummated  hia  marriage  with  her.*   When  a  man  divoroea  hia  wife 
(which  he  doea  by  merdy  sayings  '''nwu  art  divorced^''  or  "  I  divorce 

thee''),  he  pays  her  a  portion  of  her  dowry  (generally  one-third)^ 
which  he  had  kept  back  from  the  first,  to  be  paid  on  this  occasion  or 
at  his  death ;  and  the  takes  away  with  her  the  furniture,  &e.j  whidi 
she  brought  at  her  marru^.   Ue  may  thus  put  her  away  fiom  mere 

dislike/  and  without  assigning  any  reason ;  but  a  woman  cannot 
separate  herself  from  her  husband  a^inst  his  will,  unless  it  be  for 
some  considcrablt'  fault  on  his  part,  as  cruel  treatment,  or  lu-glect ; 
and  eve?!  then,  ;i])}>lication  to  the  I^adee's  eonrt  is  generally  necessary 
to  conipd  the  inun  to  divorce  her;  and  she  iorieits  the  above-men- 
tioned reiunaiit  ot"  the  doury. 

The  first  and  stcoud  divorce,  if  made  without  any  mutual  agree- 
ment for  a  compensation  from  the  woman,  or  a  pecuuiary  sacrifice  on 
her  part,  is  termed  "  X&lAk  reg'ee  "  (a  divorce  which  admits  of  letui  u) ; 
because  the  husband  may  take  back  his  wife,  without  her  consent, 
during  the  period  of  her  "  'eddeh  "  (which  wiU  be  presently  explained), 
but  not  after,  uolesa  with  her  consent,  and  by  a  new  contract.  If  he 
divorce  her  the  first  or  second  time  for  a  compensation,  she  perhaps 
requeating,  <*  Divorce  me  for  what  thou  owest  me,*'  or  "  —  bast  of 
mine"  (that  is,  of  the  dowry,  furniture,  &c.),  or  for  an  additional 
sum,  he  cannot  take  her  again  but  by  her  own  consent,  and  by  a  new 
contract.  This  is  a  ''tali^  b&n"  (or  separating  divorce),  and  ia 
termed  "  the  lessee  separation,'*  to  distinguish  .  it  from  the  third 
divorce,  which  is  called  "  the  greater  separation."  The  'eddeh  '*  is 
the  period  during  which  a  divorced  woman,  or  a  widow,  must  wait 
before  marn,'iiig  again;  in  either  case,  if  pregnant,  until  delivery: 
otherwise,  the  former  must  wait  three  lunar  periods,  or  three  months; 
and  tlie  latter,  four  months  and  ten  d;iys.  A  woman  who  is  divorced 
when  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  though  she  may  make  a  new  contract 
of  marriage  innnediately  aflt  r  her  delivery,  must  wait  forty  days 
longer  before  she  can  complete  her  marriage  by  receiving  her  hus- 
band. The  man  who  divorces  his  wife  must  maintain  her  in  hi<;  own 
house,  or  in  that  oi  lier  parents,  or  elsewhere,  during  the  period  of 
her  'eddeii ;  ljut  mudt  cease  to  live  with  her  as  her  husband  from  the 
cummencement  uf  that  period.  A  divorced  woman  who  has  a  son 
under  two  years  of  age  may  retain  him  until  he  haa  attained  that  age, 


*  l^ar-in.  ch.  u.  vv.  £»,  XW.  '  At  llic  U«  oriliiwt  alw  iUow».  See  DeuL  uiv.  1. 
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and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  kw  of  tbe  Shtfe'ees ;  and,  by 
tbe  ]aw  of  tbe  MiUikeea,  until  be  baa  arrived  at  puberty ;  but  tbe 
Qanafee  law  limits  tbe  period  during  wbicb  tbe  boy  sboold  remain 
under  ber  care  to  seven  years :  ber  daugbter  sbe  sbould  retain  until 
nine  years  of  age,  or  tbe  period  of  puberty.  If  a  man  divorce  his 
wife  before  the  consummation  of  marriage,  be  must  pay  her  half  the 
gum  which  he  has  promised  to  give  her  as  a  dowry ;  or,  if  he  have 
promised  no  dowry,  he  must  pay  her  the  half  of  the  smallest  dowry 
allowed  by  l;nv,  wliich  has  been  above  mentioned;  and  she  may  marry 
again  immediatt  ly. 

When  a  wife  refuses  to  ohey  the  lawftil  eonmiands  of  lu-r  Imsband, 
he  T7iay,  and  generally  dues,  take  her,  or  two  witnesses'  airainst  her, 
to  the  Kadee's  court,  to  prefer  a  complaint  against  her;  and,  if  the 
case  be  jjioved,  a  certificate  is  written  declaring  the  woman  "  ndshizeh," 
or  rebellious  against  her  husband.  This  process  is  termed  "  writing 
a  woman  nashizch."  It  exempts  her  huslmnd  from  obligation  to 
lodge,  dotbe,  and  mamtain  ber.  He  is  not  obliged  to  divorce  ber; 
and,  by  refusing  to  do  tbis,  be  may  prevent  ber  marrying  anotber 
man  as  kmg  as  be  lives ;  but,  if  sbe  promise  to  be  obedient  after- 
wards, be  must  take  ber  back,  and  maintain  ber,  or  divorce  ber.  It 
ia  more  common,  bowever,  for  a  wife  wbose  busbaud  refuses  to  divorce 
ber,  if  sbe  bave  parents  or  other  relations  able  and  willing  to  support 
ber  comfortably,  to  make  a  complaint  at  tbe  I^lidcc*s  court,  stating 
ber  husband's  conduct  to  be  of  sucb  a  nature  towards  ber  that  sbe 
will  not  live  with  bim,  and  thus  cause  herself  to  be  registered 
"nibbiseb,"  and  separated  £rom  bim»  In  this  case,  tbe  husband 
generally  persists,  from  mere  spite,  in  refusing  to  divorce  her. 

As  concubines  are  slaves,  some  account  of  slaves  in  general  may 
here  be  appropriately  inserted,  with  n  statement  of  the  principal  laws 
respecting  concubines  and  their  offspring,  &c. — The  slave  is  either  a 
person  taken  captive  in  war,  or  carried  off  by  force  from  a  foreign 
hostile  country,  and  being  at  the  time  of  capture  an  infidel;  or  the 
ottspnng  of  a  f<'niale  slave  by  another  slave,  or  by  any  man  who  is 
not  her  owner,  or  by  her  owner  if  he  do  not  acknowledge  liimseU'  to 
be  the  father;  but  a  person  cannot  be  the  slave  of  a  relation  who  is 
within  the  prphibited  degrees  of  marriage.  The  power  of  the  owner 
is  sucb  tbat  be  may  even  kill  bis  slave  witb  impunity  for  any  offence; 
and  he  incurs  but  a  sligbt  punishment  (as  imprisonment  for  a  period 


1  TlwirilMMMoniitabi^riboMtidliMiaaecnMrti^ 
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•t  the  difcietum  of  the  judge)  if  be  do  so  wantonly.  He  may  give  or 
sell  hia  ahnrea,  except  in  some  cases  which  will  he  mentioned ;  and 
may  marry  them  to  whom  he  willj  bttt  not  separate  them  when 
married.  A  slave,  however^  according  to  most  of  the  doctors,  cannot 
have  more  than  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  As  a  slave  enjoys  less 
advantages  than  a  free  person,  the  law,  iti  some  cases,  ordains  that 
his  punishment  for  an  offence  shall  be  half  of  that  to  which  the  free 
is  liable  fot  the  same  offence,  or  even  less  than  half :  if  it  be  a  fine, 
or  pecuniaiy  compensation,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  owner,  to  the 
amount,  if  necessary,  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  or  the  slave  must  be 
given  in  compensation.  An  unemancipatcd  slave,  at  the  death  of  the 
owner,  becomes  the  pmperty  of  the  heirs  of  the  latter;  and  when  an 
eniiincipated  .•♦lave  dies,  leavint;  no  male  descendant  or  collateral  rela- 
tion, the  former  owner  is  the  heir;  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  liens  iniierit 
tlie  slave's  property.  But  an  unemancipatcd  slave  can  acquire  no 
projit  rty  without  the  permission  of  the  owner.  Complete  and  im- 
mediate emancipation  is  sometimes  gi.iiiied  to  a  slave  gratuitously,  or 
for  a  future  pecuniary  compensation.  It  is  conferred  by  means  of  a 
written  document,  or  by  a  verbal  declaration  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  or  by  presenting  the  slave  with  the  certificate  of  sale  ob- 
tained from  the  former  owner.  Future  emancipation  is  sometimes 
covenanted  to  be  granted  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions ;  and 
more  frequently,  to  he  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  owner's  death. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  owner  cannot  sell  the  slave  to  whom  he  has 
made  this  promise ;  and  as  he  cannot  alienate  by  will  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  property  that  he  leaves,  the  law  ordains  that,  if  the 
value  of  the  said  slave  exceed  that  portion,  the  slave  mast  obtain,  and 
pay  to  the  owner's  heirs,  the  additional  sum. — A  [Muslim  may  take 
as  his  concubine  any  of  his  female  slaves  who  is  a  Muslimeh,  or  a 
Christian,  or  a  Jewess,  if  he  have  not  married  her  to  another  man ; 
but  he  mav  not  liave  as  his  concubines,  at  tlic  same  time,  two  or  m<vre 
who  are  sisters,  or  who  are  related  to  each  other  m  any  of  the  (K'lrrees 
which  would  prevent  their  both  being  his  wives  at  the  same  time  if 
tliey  were  free.  A  t  iinstian  is  not  hy  the  law  allowed,  nor  is  a  Jew, 
to  have  a  Muslimeh  slave  as  his  concubine.'  The  master  must  wait 
a  certain  period  (generally  from  a  moirth  to  tlnve  months)  after  his 
acquisition  of  u  female  slave,  before  lie  can  take  her  as  his  concubine. 
When  a  female  slave  becomes  a  mother  by  her  master,  the  child 


I  TM  OHiqrauMlMM  taAUmt  in  Kg^pt  infriuire  the  tow  iatUirwpMt  with  impunttj. 
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which  die  bean  to  him  it  fted,  if  he  acknowledge  it  to  be  his  own  ; 
but  if  not  (which  I  beliere  ia  seldom  the  eaae)j  it  ia  hia  akve.  In 
the  former  case  the  mother  cannot  afterwarda  be  sold  nor  given  away 

by  her  master  (though  she  must  continue  to  serve  him  and  be  hia 
concubine  as  long  as  he  desires) ;  and  she  ia  entitled  to  emancipation 
at  his  death.  Her  bearing  a  child  to  him  is  called  the  cause  of  her 
emancipation  or  liberty;  but  it  docs  not  oblige  him  to  emancipate  her 
as  long  as  he  lives,  though  it  is  coromciuluble  if  he  do  so,  and  make 
her  his  wife,  provided  he  have  not  already  lour  wives,  or  if  he  marry 
her  to  another  man,  should  it  be  her  wish.  A  free  person  cannot 
become  the  husband  or  wife  of  his,  or  her,  own  slave,  without  firet 
emancij)atuig  that  slave  j  and  the  marriage  of  a  free  person  with  the 
slave  of  another  is  dissolved  if  the  former  become  tlie  owner  of  the 
latter,  and  cannot  be  renewed  but  by  emancipation  and  a  regular  legal 
coutraet. 

The  most  remarkable  general  principles  of  the  laws  of  inheritance 
arc  the  denial  of  any  privileges  to  primogeniture,*  and  in  most  cases 
awarding  to  a  female  a  share  equal  to  half  that  of  a  male  of  the  same 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  deoeaaed.'  A  peraon  may  bequeath 
one-third  of  his  or  her  property ;  but  not  a  larger  portion,  unless  he 
or  she  has  no  legal  heir;  nor  any  portion  to  a  legal  heir,  except  wife 
or  huaband,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  other  hetra.  The  cbfldren 
of  a  person  dccesacd  inherit  the  whole  of  that  person's  property,  or 
what  remsins  sfter  the  deduction  of  certain  shares  to  be  mentioned 
bebwi  and  after  payment  of  the  legacies  and  debts,  &c. ;  and  the 
share  of  a  male  is  double  the  share  of  a  female.  If  the  children  of 
the  deceased  be  only  females,  two  or  more  in  number,  they  inherit 
together,  by  the  law  of  the  Kur-uti,  two-thirds;  and  if  there  be  but 
one  child,  and  that  a  female,  she  inherits  by  the  same  law  half. 
[Hut  the  reniainin*::  third,  or  half,  is  also  assigned  to  the  said 
daughters  or  daughter,  by  a  law  of  the  Sunneh  (which  applies  also  to 
other  cases),  if  there  be  no  other  legal  heir.]    If  the  deceased  have 


1  In  this  till'  Muslim  law  dilTm  fhnn  fht-  M<>- 
•aic,  ^^  lueh  uasijjTiis  a  ditublc  portion  to  Uic  ftrvl- 
burn  son.  Sec  I>eul.  xxi.  17. 

*  la  nv  mnuaiury  of  the  prindiMl  Itm  relatins 
to  faiMUM«,  in  the  Bnt  Hra  «dHioiia  of  Uib 
work,  there  were  aome  error*,  oi-cMioiird  Iit  my 
reWinx  too  macTi  upon  8al«'ii  vcnioii  (if  the 
Kiir-.iii  ;  lur  t  c|iiiil)tt'<l  m  l  iu'i  ur^n  n  .  as  li.' hud 
Hi' vvral  iimunentaries  (o  eoniult,  and  1  had  nunc ; 
wherrf!Bff»»  la  ajr  iBqiirkt  napMtfaif  tbew  lain. 


T  sinii,'lit  only  to  .kM  fii.TKit  t<M  <«rrtf<,  till' iiifiiruia- 
tion  cviivi'^ed  by  hi»  trertiuu.  1  lutve  herv  ^ren 
■  L-urrcctcd  ttatement,  derived  from  the  H^ur-do 
«ul  the  Commeiitaiy  of  the  (jcUlejn,  wapnijiuf 
tome  woHb  of  v/mmurj  explanatton  (wUiAi  m 
rni  l(v<:(»d  in  brack(l>'i  purtiv  mi  flu'  jiutlmrit)  .T  a 
stii-ykb  who  woii  lu)  tutur,  aiiU  jmrtlv  fruiu  the 
raluAble  work  of  Duhwiou.  "Tableau  Gc^o^eal 
de  tXmpire  OtlMDMq,"  Code  ittril.  Ihrre  iv. 
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left  no  immediate  descendant,  the  sons  and  dauphtrrs  of  his  son  or 
sons  inherit  as  immediate  descendants  [and  so  on].  If  the  deceased 
have  left  a  child  or  8  Bou'a  child  [and  so  on],  each  of  the  parents  of 
the  deceased  inherits  one-sixth.  If  the  father  be  dead,  his  share  falls 
to  Im  father.  [If  the  mother  be  dead,  hrr  share  falls  to  her  mother] 
If  the  drrc  asrd  liave  loft  no  cluld  or  son's  child  [and  so  on],  the 
mother  his  rnie-third  of  the  j)ro|)erty,  or  of  what  remains  after 
deducting  the  share  of  the  wile  or  wives  or  husband,  and  the  residue 
is  for  the  father;  unless  the  deceased  has  left  two  or  more  brotlier?^  or 
sisters,  in  which  case  the  motlier  inherits  one-sixtli,  and  tlie  fatlier  the 
residue;  the  said  brothel's  or  sisters  receiving  nothing;'  [if  the 
deceased  have  left  a  father  or  any  ascendant  in  the  male  line.]  A 
man  inherits  half  of  what  remaina  of  hia  wife's  property  after  the 
payment  of  her  legacies,  &c.,  if  she  have  left  no  ehild  or  aon'a  chSd, 
[and  M  on and  one-fourth  if  ahe  have  left  a  child  or  son'a  child,  [and 
80  on.3  One-fourth  ia  the  ahare  of  the  wife,  or  of  the  wives  con- 
jointly, if  the  deeeaied  huaband  have  left  no  child  or  aon'a  diildj  [and 
80  on;]  and  one-eighth  if  he  have  left  any  auch  descendant.'  If  the 
deceased  have  not  left  a  father,  [nor  any  ascendant  in  the  male  line,] 
nor  a  child,  [nor  a  son's  child,  and  so  on,]  the  law  ordains  as 
follows: — 1.  A  sole  brother,  or  sister,  only  by  the  mother's  aide, 
inherits  one-sixth ;  and  if  there  be  two  or  more  brothers  or  sisters 
only  by  the  mother's  side,  or  one  or  more  of  such  relations  of  each 
sex,  they  inherit  collectively  one-third,  which  is  equally  divided, 
without  distinction  of  male  and  female. — 2.  If  tlie  deceased  liave  left 
a  sole  si?tcr  by  hi;*  father  and  mother,  [and  no  such  brother,]  she 
inherits  half ;  and  a  man  inherits  the  whole  p?-o|»rrty  of  snch  a  sister, 
[or  what  remains  after  the  payment  of  her  legacies,  &c.,]  if  she  have 
h'ft  no  child;  but  if  she  have  left  a  male  child,  [or  son's  chdd,  and 
so  on,]  he  (the  brother)  inherits  nothing;  and  if  she  have  left  a 
female  child,  tiic  said  brother  inherits  what  remains  after  deducting 


1  Aoeordinfr  to  Sale's  tnuidittan  «f  the  inh 
T«rw  of  cb*p.  iv..  and  •  note  thrreon.  If  the  de- 
«MMed  hkwt  no  cbfld,  tnd  hi«  p«rent«  be  hU  hrim, 
Uiru  hi*  ni'>tti'  r  li:iv<-  tlu-  third  part,  and  hia 
fkther  the  other  twu-thini* :  but  if  he  have  breth- 
ren, hU  mother  ihall  hare  a  ilxth  part  :--antl  hj 
hit  tTMwIatloa  «f  th«  bit  tctm  of  ttie  Mnw  ehap- 
lir.  alstl^  dMC  tlM  bMllMn  «r  •  ibhi  wliotiM 
dii  <!  M-ithnut  utne  havc  a  claim  to  Inherilanee,  It 
iit  imj-liwi  that  the  brother*.  th^/aOtrrbe  Hfiifff, 
nunl  have  a  .t>ittrc,  '.'OU!*'. qui. lit Iv,  tliiit  ().<  _»  nould 
have,  iu  th«  case  above  menttoneii,  a  «iith  part : 
Ibr  he  hM  iKil  itatod  tint  thl*  portlMi  whleU  it 


deducted  Arom  the  mothef 'i  dtaie  goes  to  Um 
fhtber,  nor  that  the  IWhci^e  titan  is  dimbiUhed.— 
^hj  the  roothe^i  ahare  la  diTn{nij>hed  and  the 

fathi  r's.  in<  ri;fi<;t!,  in  tin-  riisi-  ts)  «l>i.  h  thlK  not* 
relal«>H,  I  Uo  inil  «e<> :  the  ri.'a»uu  uiijirht  be  raaiiy 
infrrrrd,  were  it  nut  that  the  irarriTing  brothen 
or  aiateni  of  the  deceased  may  be  his  bfothers  or 
atoten  hf  the  moOtei^  lide  onl; . 

>  This  I*  ei[clu)fiTe  of  what  may  remain  dne  to 
her  of  her  dowry,  of  which  one-third  is  osuaUy 
heltl  in  rcscrvr  \>\  tlii'  llu^l  iiicl,  to  be  (>id  to  her 
If  he  divorce  her  or  when  he  dies. 
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that  child's  share  [and  after  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  &c.].  If 
the  deceased  have  left  two  or  more  sisten  by  his  father  and  mother, 
[and  no  such  brother,]  they  inherit  together  two-thirds.  If  the 
deceased  have  left  one  or  more  brothers,  and  one  or  more  sisters,  by 
his  fatlier  and  niotlirr,  they  inherit  the  whole,  [or  Tvhat  remains  after 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  &c.,]  and  the  share  of  a  male  is  double 
the  share  of  a  female. — 3.  Brt)thei-8  and  sistei-s  by  the  father's  side 
onlvj  [when  there  is  no  iuuther  or  sinter  by  the  fiithcr  and  mother,] 
uilierit  as  liroLhei.^  and  sisters  by  the  latljer  and  mother.'  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  child  of  a  wife  and  that  borne  by  a 
slave  to  her  master  (if  the  master  acknowledge  the  child  to  be  his 
own) :  both  inherit  equally.  So  also  do  the  child  of  a  wife  and  the 
adopted  child.  A  bastard  inherits  only  from  his  mother,  and  mice 
vertd.  When  than  ia  no  legal  heir,  or  legatee,  the  pro])erty  falls  to 
the  goremment-treasuiy,  which  is  called  "  h^  d-mlU."  The  laws 
■respecting  certain  remote  degrees  of  kindred^  &c.,  I  hare  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  state.'  The  property  of  the  deceased  is  nominslly 
divided  into  ''keer^ts"  (or  twenty-fourth  parts);  and  the  share 
ead)  son,  or  other  heir,  is  said  to  be  so  many  kecrAts. 

The  law  is  remarkably  lenient  towards  debtors.  "  If  there  be  any 
[debtor],"  says  the  Km -  ^^n,^  "under  a  difficulty  [of  paying  his  debt], 
let  [his  creditor]  wait  till  it  be  easy  [for  him  to  do  it];  but  if  ye 
remit  it  as  alms,  it  will  be  better  for  you."  The  Muslim  is  rom- 
manded  (in  the  chapter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken),  when 
he  contracts  a  debt,  to  cause  a  statement  of  it  to  be  written,  and 
attested  by  two  men,  or  a  man  and  two  women,  of  his  own  faith. 
The  debtor  is  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  his  debt ;  but  if  he 
establish  his  insolvency,  he  is  liberated.  He  may  be  compelled  to 
work  for  the  discharge  of  his  debt,  if  able. 

The  ^ur-im  ordains  that  murder  shall  he  punished  with  death ; 
or  rather,  that  the  free  shall  die  for  the  free,  the  shnre  for  the  slave, 
and  a  woman  for  a  woman;  or  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  shall 
pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  person  whom  he  has  killed,  if  they  allow  it,  a 
fine,  which  is  to  be  divided  according  to  the  laws  of  inheritance.'  It 
also  ordains  that  umnUntimal  homicide  shall  be  expiated  hy  freeing 
a  believer  from  slavery,  and  paying,  to  the  family  of  the  person  killed, 
a  fine,  unless  thi^  remit  it.*   But  these  laws  are  amplified  and  ex- 

*  The  portlnw  «rtIieViiHbi  ttponwbkli  IIm       <  IHierwderiiiMjtMtiieDi  inVOIitMii'taioik 

abuvc  bwa  arc  rounded  in  Y«nM  U— 16^  aid  llw     before  lueutiorKHl. 
Jatt  vcrec,  of  ch.  Iv,  •  Cli.  U.  v.  a«.  ♦  t  h.  ii.  «.  173. 
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plained  by  the  same  book  and  by  the  Im^lms. — A  fine  is  not  to  be 
accepted  for  murder  unless  the  crime  has  been  attended  by  some 
palliating  circumstance.  This  fiuo,  which  is  the  price  of  blood,  is  a 
hundred  camrls  ;  or  a  thousand  decnai-s  (about  50{)/.)  from  hiiri  who 
possesses  g;u](l  ;  ny  fnim  lum  who  possesses  sihcr,  twelve  tiiousand 
dirhems  *  (about  ^jDn/.  I'liis  is  for  killin'r  a  free  man  :  for  n  woman, 
half  the  sura  :  for  a  slave,  his  or  her  value ;  but  that  must  fail  fhoit 
of  the  price  of  blood  for  the  free.  A  person  unable  to  free  a  believer 
must  fast  two  months,  as  in  Ramadan.  The  accomplices  of  a 
murderer  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  By  the  Suuueh 
alao,  a  man  is  obnoxioiu  to  capital  paniahmeiit  for  the  murder  of 
a  woman ;  and  hj  tbe  Qanafiw  law,  for  the  nrarder  of  another  man'a 
slave.  But  he  ia  exempted  from  this  pnnishment  who  kills  his  own 
child  or  other  deseendant,  or  his  own  shnre,  or  his  son's  slave,  or 
a  slave  of  whom  he  is  part-owner:  so  also  are  his  aoeomplioea;  and 
according  to  Esh-Shlfe'ee,  a  Muslim,  though  a  slavi^  ia  not  to  he  put 
to  death  for  killing  an  infidel,  though  the  li^r  be  free.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  murder  is  generally  punished  with  death ;  the 
government  seldom  allowing  a  composition  in  money  to  he  made.  A 
man  who  kiUs  another  in  self-defence,  or  to  defend  his  property  from 
a  robber,  is  exempt  frrjra  all  punishment.  The  price  of  blood  is  a 
debt  incumbent  on  the  family,  tribe,  or  association,  of  which  the 
homicide  is  a  member.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  t)ie  inhabitants  of  an 
enclosed  quarter,  or  the  proprietor  or  pro])rietors  ot  a  field,  in  wliieh 
the  body  of  a  person  kilhd  by  an  unknown  hand  is  found;  unless 
the  person  has  been  found  killed  in  his  own  iiousr.  A  woman,  con- 
victed of  a  capital  crime,  is  generally  put  to  death  by  drowoing  in 
the  Nile. 

The  IScdawees  have  made  the  law  ot  the  avenging  of  hlood  teiribly 
severe  and  unjust,  transgressing  the  limits  assigned  by  the  Kur-4u : 
for,  with  them,  any  single  person  descended  from  the  homicide,  or 
from  the  homieide's  fiither,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  or  great- 
grandfather's fiitber,  may  be  killed  hy  any  of  such  relations  of  the 
person  murdered,  or  killed  in  fight;  hut,  among  most  tribes,  the  fine 
is  generally  accepted  instead  of  the  hlood.  Cases  of  blood'-revenge 
are  very  common  among  the  peasantry  of  £gypt,  who,  as  I  have 
hefore  remarked,  retain  many  customs  of  their  Bedawee  ancestors. 
The  relations  of  a  person  who  has  been  killed,  in  an  Egyptian  village. 


'  Or,  aceordinf  to  mtm,  tm  HwmimiiI  mhmm. 
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generally  retaliate  with  their  own  bands  rather  than  apply  to  the 
government,  and  often  do  so  with  disgusting  cruelty^  and  even 
mangle  and  insult  the  ooipse  of  their  victim.  The  relations  of  a 
homicide  usually  flee  from  their  own  to  another  village,  for  protection, 
Bven  when  retaliation  has  been  made,  animosity  frequently  continues 
between  the  two  parties  for  many  years;  and  often  a  case  of  blood- 
revenge  involves  the  inhabitants  of  two  or  more  villages  in  hostilities, 
which  are  renewed,  at  intervals,  during  the  period  of  several 
generations, 

]\rt (dint inn  {ov  unintrntional  u'ounds  and  mutilations  is  allowed, 
like  as  for  murder:  "eye  for  ryo,"  &c.  but  n  fine  may  bo.  accepted 
instead,  wbicb  the  law  allows  also  for  uiniiteiitioual  injuries.  Tiic 
fine  for  a  member  that  is  sinp;le  (as  tbe  nose)  is  the  whole  price  of 
blood,  as  for  hoinicidc;  for  a  member  of  which  then;  arc  two,  and  nut 
more  (us  a  hand),  half  the  price  of  blood ;  for  one  of  which  there  nre 
ten  (a  linger  or  toe),  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  blood :  but  the  fine  of  a 
man  for  maiming  or  wounding  a  woman  is  half  of  that  for  the  same 
injury  to  a  num ;  and  tliat  of  a  free  perwNi  for  injuring  a  slave  varies 
acooiding  to  the  value  of  the  slave.  The  fine  for  deprivmg  a  man  of 
any  of  his  five  senses,  or  dangerously  wounding  him,  or  grievously 
disfiguring  him  for  life,  is  the  whole  priee  of  blood. 

whether  committed  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman,  according  to 
the  Kor-lm,*  is  to  be  punished  by  cntting  off  the  ofiender's  right 
hand  for  the  first  offence;  but  a  Sunnch  law  ordains  that  this 
punishment  shall  not  be  infiicted  if  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  is 
leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  deen&r;*  and  it  is  also  held  necessary,  to 
render  the  thief  obnoxious  to  this  punishment,  that  the  property 
stoloi  should  have  \>een  deposited  in  a  place  to  which  he  had  not 
ordinary  or  easy  access  :  whence  it  follows,  that  a  mnn  who  steals  in 
the  house  of  a  near  relation  is  not  subject  to  this  puinshment ;  nor  is 
a  slave  wlio  robs  the  house  of  his  master.  For  the  second  offence, 
the  left  foot  is  to  be  cut  off;  for  the  third,  according  to  the  Shafe'ee 
law,  the  left  liand  ;  for  the  fourth,  the  right  foot;  and  for  iuitiier 
offences  of  the  same  kind,  the  culprit  is  to  be  floffprcd  or  beaten;  or, 
by  the  Hanafec  code,  fur  the  third  and  subsequent  offences,  the 
criminal  is  to  be  punished  by  a  long  imprisonment.  A  man  may 
steal  a  free-bom  infant  without  ofibiding  against  the  law,  becauae  it 


'  KnT-An,  d).  V.T.4S. 
*  Ch.  V.  V.  4i 

»  The  ilwuir  in  a  niitViU  (or  ncarlj  72  Enjrli'h 
irrsina)  of  gold.         G«)iisrk«  •  ftUe  tmialatiafi 


by  Marracei,  uid  ncfrlectinif  to  cxAinino  the 
Anriilc  text  quoted  hj  the  latter,  htm  ataUid  the 
■an  In  qnartioa  to  bo  tau  dMoin. 
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is  not  pruptrty ;  bat  not  ft  slave :  and  the  hand  is  not  to  be  cut  off 
for  stealing  any  artide  of  food  that  is  quickly  perishable ;  because  it 
may  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  immediate  demands  of  hunger. 
There  are  also  some  other  cases  in  which  the  thief  is  exempt  from  the 
punishments  above  mentioned.  In  Egypt,  of  late  years,  thesis 
pantshments  have  not  been  inflicted.  Beating  and  hard  labour  have 
been  substituted  for  the  first,  second,  or  third  offence,  and  frequently 
death  for  the  fourth.  Most  petty  oflenccs  are  usually  punished  by 
beating  with  the  "  kurbd;^  (a  thong  or  whip  of  hippopotamus'  hide, 
hammered  into  a  round  form,)  or  with  a  sticky  geneiidly  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet.' 

Ailnltery  is  most  severely  visited  ;  but  to  establish  a  charjrc  of 
thir-  runic  against  a  wife,  tour  eyc-w^itiiesses  are  necessary/  If 
Convicted  thus,  she  is  to  br  put  to  death  by  stunint:;.''  1  need 
scarcely  saVi  that  cases  of  tln.s  knid  have  very  seldom  occurred,  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  surli  testimony.*  Further  laws  oo  this 
subject,  and  still  more  favouiable  to  the  women,  are  irivcn  in  the 
Kur-JiUj  HI  the  following  words  But  [as  to]  those  wiio  accuse 
women  of  reputation,  [of  fornication  or  adultery,]  and  produce  not 
four  witnesses  [of  the  ftwt],  scourge  them  with  eighty  stripes,  and 
receive  not  their  testimony  for  ever;  for  such  are  infamous  pre- 
varicators: except  those  who  shall  afterwards  repent;  for  God  is 
grscioos  and  merciful.  They  who  shall  accuse  theur  wives,  [of 
adultery,]  and  shall  have  no  witnesses  [thereofj  besides  themselves, 
the  testimony  [which  shall  be  required]  of  one  of  them  [shall  be]  that 
he  swear  four  times  by  God  that  he  speaketh  the  truth,  and  the  fifth 
[time  that  he  imprecate]  the  curse  of  Cod  on  liini  if  he  be  a  liar ;  and 
it  shall  avert  the  pmiishment  [of  the  wife]  if  she  swear  four  times  by 
God  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  if  the  fifth  [time  she  imprecate]  the  wrath 
of  God  on  her  if  he  speak  the  truth."  The  commentators  and 
lawyers  have  agreed  that,  in  these  circnnistances,  the  ninrriaire  must 
be  dissolved.  In  the  chapter  from  Nshich  the  above  (piotation  is 
made^  it  is  ordained  (m  verse  2)  that  unmarried  persuus  convicted  of 


>  Tlv  fiMt  iic  codBomI  Iqr  •  clMia  or  rape  »t- 
ftMlwd  «t  mA  end  to  «  ttalT.  whkk  b  tonMd 

round  to  lighten  it  T1i!>  \*  (.ilti  d  >  "fob^alt." 
Two  prtum*  («>iu'  oil  each  •i<le)  utrikc  »lt«r* 

nalrlv . 

I  l^'ur-An,  ch.  iv.  v.  19. 

*  T1ibl«ft**Sanneh"  law.  Tt)«  law  is  the  uunc 
iu  Uw  of  11m  adaltenr.  if  uwrrtod;  bat  it  b 
never  MSmadL  See  Levttleaa,  u.  14\  and  St. 


John,  m  4k  <• 

*  ItiawiavtlqrornmaiktUMittiMcirniiiwtuce 

whirU  tKYaoloned  the  pri>mulin»li<«n  of  tJiN  eitra- 
oidinary  law  wim  an  occuMtioii  <  1'  ;i<luit(ry  pre- 
frrn  (1  inruiii't  thf  I'r  ipli.  i  ^  f;i\.>uriU'  wife, 
'Aivlieh :  she  wan  thus  alMolved  from  {tutushroctitr 
aud  hiT  ruputattan  WW  cieanMl  addltloMU 
"nrcLatioui." 

*  Cb.  ixtv.  vv.  4— ». 
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fomieatbn  shall  be  pnnuihed  by  soomging,  with  a  bandied  stripes; 
and  B  Sanneb  law  renders  tbem  obnoxious  to  the  fiirther  punishment 
of  banishment  for  a  whole  year.^  Of  the  punishment  of  women 
eonvicted  €ii  ineontinenee  in  Csiio,  I  shaU  spedc  in  the  next  chapter; 
as  It  is  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  goTemment^not  founded  on  the  lawaof 
the  Vxuf4n,  or  the  Traditions  * 

Drtmkeimeu  was  punished,  by  the  Prophet,  by  flogging ;  and  is 
still  in  Cairo,  though  not  often :  the  "  hadd/'  or  number  of  stripes, 
for  this  offence^  is  eighty  in  the  case  of  a  free  man,  and  forty  in  that 
of  a  slave. 

Apoetacy  from  the  faith  of  El-Islam  is  considered  a  most  heinous 
sin,  and  must  be  punished  with  death,  unless  the  apostate  will  reeiint 
on  hring  thrice  warned.  I  oiiee  saw  a  woman  pmadt  tl  thiou-h  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  afterwards  taken  down  to  the  A  lie  to  be 
drowned,  for  having  apostatized  frnin  the  faith  of  Mohammad,  and 
having  married  a  Christian.  Lnlurtunately,  she  had  tattooed  u  blue 
cross  on  her  arm,  which  led  to  her  detection  hv  <  su  of  her  former 
friends  in  a  bath.  She  was  mounted  upon  a  high-saddled  ass,  sucli 
as  ladies  in  Egypt  usually  ride,  and  very  respectably  dressed,  attended 
by  soldiers,  and  surrounded  by  a  rabble,  who,  instead  of  com- 
miseiating,  uttered  loud  imprecations  against  her.  The  ^d^ee,  who 
passed  sentence  upon  her,  exhorted  her,  in  vain,  to  return  to  her 
former  faith.  Her  own  father  was  her  accuser !  She  was  taken  in  a 
boat  into  the  midst  of  the  river,  stripped  nearly  naked,  strangled,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  stream.*  The  Europeans  residing  in  Cairo 
regretted  that  the  Bisha  (Mobammad  'Alee)  was  then  at  Alemdria, 
as  they  might  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  pardon  her.  Onee  before 
thejr  interceded  with  him  for  a  woman  who  had  been  condemned  for 
apostacy.  The  Basha  ordered  that  she  should  be  brought  before 
him :  he  exhort<-d  her  to  recant ;  but  finding  her  resolute,  reproved 
her  for  her  folly,  and  sent  her  home,  commanding  that  no  iujuiy 
should  be  done  to  her. 

Still  more  sevci-e  is  the  law  with  respect  to  blasphemy.  The 
person  who  utters  blasplu-my  against  God,  or  Mohammad,  or  Christ, 


*  Ab  vniMnM  poMB  esnrfcM  of  adidlcty  1« 

likewUe  obnoxinu*  only  to  thia  piniUlimt  tit  Tlic 
two  Uwi  mentioned  in  I«Ttti<-ui,  xx.  i:<  ^tid 
hsTC  I'Ofii  iiitrii(hu'f<l  inlu  tlu'  Muslim  i  ixle;  bat, 
III  Ibe  proieilt         IIi<'y  an-  Tievt-r  i'\ri-ttu>d. 

•  In  the  villa^iii  ><(  l^)rvj>t,  a  womou  fuund,  or 
WMpeotedt  to  have  been  guiltjuf  Utuicrliii«iir«h« 
bo  not  «  comaMm  ftwtftalc;  dUai  miftAmm  • 


dUNwBt  flrt«.i*Udi«ffllMSMriMlBtlMw> 

cmiit  uf  tiio  damartle  USi  nd  cwrtiiin  «r  tlw 

lower  i>rd4.r». 

»  The  rondurt  of  tlu  Imvi  r  orders  In  Cairo  on 
thia  oocaidon  apt'ska  aadijr  agaiust  their  character. 
A  mmg  waa  rompowd  an  tlw  Tictim  uf  thia  ter- 
rible Iaw,  and  tw^ma  twy  fofolar  In  lha  BMbtt* 
polls. 
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or  Mows,  or  any  Prophet,  ia  to  be  put  to  death  without  delay,  even 
though  he  profess  himeelf  repentant ;  repentance  for  audi  a  on  being 
deemed  impoerihle.  Apostacy  or  infidelity  is  occasioned  by  mis- 
jadgment;  but  blasphemy  is  the  resnlt  of  utter  depravity. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  added  respecting  the  sect  of  the 
''Wahh&bees,"  also  called  WaJiabees,"  which  was  founded,  less 
than  a  century  ago,  by  Mohammad  Ibn-Abd-El-Wahh&bj  a  pious 
and  learned  sheykh  of  the  provinee  of  Nejd,  in  central  Arabia. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
convert  to  his  en  d  n  powerful  chief  of  £d-Dir*eeyeh,  the  cap^  of 
Nejd.  This  chief,  Mohammad  Ibn-So'ood,  be  came  the  sovereign 
jof  the  new  sect,  their  religions  and  political  head,  and  under  him  and 
his  successors  the  Wahh^b(%  doctrines  were  spread  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia.  He  was  next  succeeded  by  his  son,  'Abd-El- 
'Azecz  ;  next,  by  So'ood,  the  son  of  the  latter,  and  the  j^reutcst  of  the 
Wahhabee  lea<U'rsj  and,  lastly,  by  *Abd-Allah,  the  son  nf  tliis 
So'ood,  who,  fifter  nn  arduous  warfare  with  the  armies  of  AI<  lianuuad 
'Alec,  surrendered  himself  fit  is  said,  on  rcceivinsr  promise  of  safc- 
condnct  and  life,^  to  his  vittoiious  enemies,  waa  sent  to  Egypt,  thence 
to  Constantinople,  aud  there  beheaded.  The  wars  which  Mohaiaiuad 
'Alee  carried  on  against  the  "Walihabees  had  for  their  chief  objeet  tlie 
destruction  of  the  political  power  of  the  new  sect :  their  religious 
tenets  are  still  professed  by  many  of  the  Arabs,  and  allowed  to  be 
orthodox  by  the  most  learned  of  the  'Ulamil  of  Egypt.  The 
Vahhtiieea  are  merely  reformers,  who  believe  all  the  fundamental 
points  of  £1  JsUun,  and  all  the  accessory  doctrines  of  the  l(ux^  and 
the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet :  in  short,  their  tenets  are  those  of  the 
primitive  Muslims.  l%ey  disapprove  of  gorgeous  sepulchres,  and 
domes  erected  over  tombs:  such  th^  invariably  destroy  when  in 
their  power.  Hi^  also  condemn,  as  idolaters,  those  w  ho  pay  peculiar 
veneration  to  deceased  saints;  and  even  declare  all  other  Muslims  to 
be  heretics,  for  Uie  estravagant  rc^j  <  ct  which  they  pay  to  the  Prophet. 
They  forbid  the  wearing  of  silk,  and  gold  ornaments,  and  all  costly 
apparel ;  and  also  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco.  For  the  want  of 
this  last  luxnn,',  they  console  themselves  in  some  detrree  by  an  im- 
moderate use  of  f-nfffe.'  There  are  many  learned  men  anionp:  them, 
and  they  have  collected  many  valuable  books  (chiefly  historical)  from 
various  pnrU  of  Arabia,  and  from  Egypt. 

>  Among  nHtjr  otter  vmneaai  ftaleiiMuto  rapeeting  Uin  MiMtiimm,  it  luw  twcn  WMrted  Uwi  Uicy 
fMliIbtt  Um  drlDkJiiff  of  coSw. 
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EoTFT  hasj  of  kte  yean,  experienced  great  political  chaii§;ea»  and. 
nearly  ceased  to  l>e  a  proviDcc  of  the  Turkiah  Empire.   Ita  preaent 
BMia.  (Mohammad  'Ake),  having  exterminated  the  Ghuit,  or  Mem- 
looks,  who  shared  the  government  with  hia  predeoeaaon,  haa  rendered 

hini<5elf  almost  an  independent  prince.  He,  however,  professea 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  and  remits  the  tribute,  accoi  ding  to  former 
custom,  tn  Constantinojjle  :  he  is,  moreover,  undir  an  obligation  to 
rciipect  tlic  iuudamental  laws  of  the  Kur-fin  and  the  Traditions ;  but 
he  exercises  a  dominion  otherwise  unlimited.'  He  may  cause  any 
one  of  his  subjects  to  be  put  to  deuih  without  the  formality  of  a  trial, 
or  ^\  itliout  assigning  any  cause ;  a  simple  horizontal  motion  ut  Ins 
iiHiid  \a  suiticicut  to  imply  the  sentence  of  decapitation.  But  I  niu^t 
not  be  understood  to  insinuate  that  he  is  prone  to  ahed  blood  without 
any  veaaon :  aevcri^  ia  a  characteristic  of  thia  prince,  rather  thaa 
wanton  cruelty ;  and  boondleaa  ambition  haa  prompted  him  to  almoat 
every  action  hy  which  he  haa  attracted  either  praiae  or  eenaure." 
In  the  Citadel  of  the  Metropolia  ia  a  court  of  jodieaturej  called 


I  As  till"  ]M>li(ical  rt'fi>rin»  cnVft«nl  Mo^^am- 
iiia<l  'Aloo  will  iJwav^  \»-  citriMiuly  iiiUnrcstin^, 
wU  m»  the  rhan^i»  uiatle  in  hi*  inatitotianii  \>y  hii 
mui-^Mora  hftve  hevo  Incoiuiderable.  and  iretie- 
railj  tbe  aoaUaxj  at  Unpror  omenta,  1  reUin  here, 
wtthoat  uif  tmtatlMi  iHerition,  mi  aoeoant  of  Uw 
Kovcmrociit  of  Egypt  written  in  the  ycari  1S34 
and  1N3&,  during  tiic  beat  period  of  bin  rule. 

"  Thnuirh  hi>  torril'irv  was  jrrtullv  lce.»fiu'<l 
sinot!  tbi>  aXtoVK  wm  written,  hin  puwcr  iu  l^K.M'' 
remained  ncarlv  the  Mune. 

*  Tlie  gofenuMnt  of  Egypt,  flwn  the  pwiud  of 
th*  eonqiiwl  «r  Ihfai  oamHry  bj  the  AiiIm,  baa 
boon  ncAfly  the  aame  aa  It  is  at  pre«rat  bi  Ita  te- 
flucncc  un  the  roanncn  and  rai<t<inis  nnd  charac 
trr  of  till'  iiih.iliit.tiita ;  and  I  tli(rrli<r>'  (!<)  not 
ilecm  a  hitfturival  rctru«|ic!vt  ucci'Mtarji  tu  tUc  Uiuii* 


t ration  (if  tliis  work.  It  should,  hnwcv<*r,  b« 
liu'Utidiuil.  tlut  thi'  iH'»>|)li'  (if  Ko  j>t  art'  ik.I  nnw 
uJIkwimI  Io  indnlire  in  tltai  t'&r««&ive  t'attatical 
niiU-iii'SM  with  which  they  funnerly  treated  Cbri*' 
UaiM  and  Jewt;  and  bctioe  Emogma  traralUra 
htirt  MM  sivat  ania  fcr  gnUttuda  to  Mol^amiBad 
'Alec.  Bectraiut  may,  at  fir<t,  iiuro.ist.  hut  wilt 
probAbly,  in  the  cu«r»c  of  tiine.  iiKit<  riiill*  di- 
mitii"h,  the  fi'i'lintr  (if  fiinaticul  inlclcrniK'c  'I  hi* 
pmliction  has  not  yet  been  l'ultiUi>d :  uii  the  con- 
tniry,  tloropaan  fnoorations  in  the  dre««  and 
donwatic  OMiiDm  nd  cmtoiaa  of  the  gnrndaaa^ 
and  of  penHins  in  the  vniploy  of  tlw  govwument, 
liavc  entirmously  incmiMd  the  (knatlciiun  of  thoce 
who  bcluug  tu  the  rvli^uua  oud  learned  profes* 
»i  uKi,  gfloeraUj ^ealiiiw,  of  tho  balk  «rtlie 
iwpulatiuu. 
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^'tA'Jhtwin  d-Khideewee/"  where,  in  the  BiSah&'s  ahwDce,  presides 
bii  "  Kikhya/"  or  deputy,  Qabeeb  Efendee.   In  cases  whidi  do  not 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  I^ee,  or  which  sre  sufficiently  elear 
to  he  decided  without  referring  them  to  the  court  of  that  officer,  or  to 
another  council,  the  president  of  the  Dccw&n  el-Khidcewce  passes 
judgment.  Numerous  guard-houses  have  been  established  throughout 
the  metropolis,  at  each  of  whicli  i:^  f^tntitniod  n  body  oi  Hiifim,  or 
regular  troo])j<.    The  guard  is  called  "  Kulluk,"'  or,  more  commonly, 
at  present,  "  Kara-kol."*    Persons  accused  of  thefts,  assaults,  &c.,  in 
(-'aire,  nrr  L'i\  rn  in  charge  to  a  soldier  of  the  prnnrd,  who  takes  them 
to  the  cliK  t"  L'nard-housc,  in  the  Mooskee,  a  street  in  that  part  of  the 
town  m  which  most  of  the  Trauk-s  reside.    The  elmrsrcs  being  here 
stated,  and  committed  to  writing,  he  conJucts  them  to  the  "Zsihit/' 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.    The  Ziibit, 
having  heard  the  case,  scuds  the  accused  for  trial  to  the  Dec  wan 
eUKhideewee/   When  a  person  denies  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him,  but  some 
ground  of  snsjncion,  he  is  generally  bastinaded,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  confess;  and  then,  if  not  before,  when  the  crime  is  not  of  a 
nature  that  renders  him  oboozious  to  a  very  heavy  punishment,  he,  if 
guilty,  admits  it.   A  thief,  after  this  discipline,  generally  confesses, 
"The  devil  seduced  me,  and  I  took  it."   The  punishment  of  the 
convicts  is  regulated  by  a  system  of  arbitrary,  hut  lenient  and  wise, 
policy :  it  usually  consists  in  their  being  compelled  to  labour,  for  a 
scanty  sustenance,  in  some  of  the  public  works ;  such  as  the  removal 
of  rubbish,  digging  canalsy  &c» ;  and  sometimes  the  army  is  recruited 
with  able-bodied  young  men  convicted  of  petty  ofFcncof:.    In  employ- 
ing malefactors  in  labours  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
Mohammad  'Alee  merits  the  ])nii8es  bestowed  upon  Sabacon,  the 
Ethiopian  conqueror  and  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said  to  liave  in- 
troduced this  policy.    The  Basha  is,  however,  very  severe  in  ])unishing 
thefts,  &c.,  committed  against  himself: — death  is  the  usual  penalty 
in  such  cases. 

There  are  several  inferior  councils  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 


*  **  KUdMUM"  It  s  r«UUve  ai^«ctif •  tam^A  thi«  and  similar  conrU,  and  the  r>ro(<4HHlinfr»  are 
SvnIlMTarkIgh  "Khldcivr  wMcIt  liinUlM  coodocted  wiUi  little  duoonuu.  Maiv  Tttritiih 
tNteM."  oAmt*.  9Tm  tit  tlie  Mfbcat  tank,  mak*  turn  of 

'  Ttm*  i>n.nfiuiiroii  in  r^-^  jij,  Ixit  BON  (VO-  laistru  u'o  far  t<Mi  ilisu'iivtiiiif  for  me  to  tncnti.in, 

f*rlv  '■  KvASjjit,"  ur  "  Kvtkhiid'ii."  tuwanid  jKTfnnii  brought  before  Uivoi  for  jud^' 

■  Fmm  the  Turkiah  "  KooUlli|."  ment.  and  tomfdt  thOM  wbo  VfftA  lo  tlMB  ftr 

*  Vulfarly,  *'  Kmnk&n."  jutice. 

*  A  toy  jgtttfBfy  pMitT  b  aftn  cieidaod  In 
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different  departments  of  tbe  administration.  The  principal  of  these 
are  tiic  following: — 1.  The  "  Meglis  el-Mcsliwarali  (the  Council 
of  Deliberation);  also  called  "  Meglis  el-Mcshwaiuh  el-Mi  lekceyeh  " 
(the  Council  of  Deliberation  on  the  Affairs  of  the  State),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  councils.  The  members  of  this  and  of  the 
other  similar  ooundk  an  ehosen  by  the  Biahl,  for  their  .talents  or 
other  qnalificatioiisj  and  eonseqnently  his  will  and  interest  sway 
them  in  all  their  deeisioos.  They  are  his  instruments^  and  compose  a 
committee  for  presiding  over  the  general  goTemment  of  the  ootmtryj 
and  the  oommereial  and  agriealtorsl  a&iis  of  the  BibhiL  Petitions, 
&o.,  addressed  to  the  "BiAl,  or  to  hia  Deewin,  relating  to  private 
interests  or  the  ailairs  of  the  government^  are  generslly  submitted  to 
their  consideration  and  judgment,  unless  they  more  properly  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  other  councils  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
2.  The  "  Meglis  el-Gih6deeyeh "  (the  Council  of  the  Army) ;  also 
called  **  M^lis  el-MeshwaraJi  el-'Askereeyeh "  (the  Council  of  De- 
liberation on  Military  Affairs).  The  province  of  this  court  is  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  its  name.  3.  The  Council  of  the  "  Tarskh^ineh," 
or  Navy.  4.  The  "  Dcewun  et-Tuggdr"  (or  Court  of  the  ^Icrcliants). 
This  court,  the  members  of  which  are  merchants  of  various  countries 
and  religions,  presided  over  by  the  "  Sh Ah -Bandar  "  (or  chit  1  -  (  the 
merchants  of  Cairo),  was  instituted  in  consequence  of  the  laws  <>!  tin; 
Kur-;tii  and  the  Sunneh  bcinp;  found  not  sufficiently  explicit  m  some 
cases  arising  out  of  modern  commercial  transactions. 

The  "  Ka^ee"  (or  chief  judge)  of  Cairo  presides  in  Egypt  only  a 
year^  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  a  new  ^44ee  having  arrived 
firom  Constantinople,  the  former  returns.  It  waa  eustomary  for  tlua 
officer  to  proceed  from  Cairo,  with  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims, 
to  Mekkeh,  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  remain 
one  year  as  I^i4^  of  the  holy  dty,  and  one  year  at  £1-Medeeneh.* 
He  pnrehases  his  place  privately  of  the  government,  whidi  pays  no 
particular  regard  to  his  qualifications;  though  he  must  be  a  man  of 
some  knowledge,  an  'Osm&nlee  (that  is,  a  Turk),  and  of  the  sect 
of  the  Ijlanafees.  His  tribunal  is  called  the  "  Mabkemeh  " '  (or  Place 
of  Judgment).  Few  i^ees  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Arabic 
language ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  such  knowledge.  In 
Cairo,  the  ^^ee  hns  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  to  confirm  the 

*  Pramanoed  <*  M«iiiw«r'«h.'*  Xobarram,  hu  of  lato  bMn  fixed  apon,  initwd  of 

*  Ilf  u.K'il  to  arrivf  in     i--  i  i  the  \>o((\nninf(  of     the  fornier  period. 

BttniiK)an ;  but  tti«  begiuuuig  of  the  tint  numth,        *  ProthMinved  "  Mal^em'eh.** 
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lentence  of  his  "H&ib  **  (or  deputy),  who  hean  and  dccidrs  tlie  more 
ordinary  cases,  and  whom  he  chooses  from  among  tbe  .'Ulami  of 
Istambool,  or  the  deciaioii  of  the  "  Muftec  "  (or  chief  doctor  of  the 
law)  of  his  own  sect,  who  constantly  resides  iu  Cairo,  and  gives 
judgment  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  But  in  general,  the  N<4ib  is,  at 
the  Jirst,  but  little  conversant  with  the  popular  dialrct  of  l\i;y|it  ; 
therefore,  in  Cairo,  where  the  chief  projiortion  of  the  htiL^nnts  ;tt  tJic 
Mahkemeh  arc  Arabs,  tlic  jndsre  must  jilace  the  utmost  rontideucc  in 
the  " B^tsh-Turfi-iiinan  "  (or  Cliicf  Interpreter),  whose  place  is  perma- 
nent, and  who  is  conscfpifiuly  well  acquainted  with  all  the  customs 
of  llic  court,  particularly  with  the  system  of  bribeiy;  and  this  know- 
ledire  he  is  generally  very  iea«iy  to  ecjnnaunicute  tu  evci-y  new  fjCadee 
and  Xaib.  A  man  may  be  gix)ssly  ignorant  of  the  law  in  many  im- 
portant particulars^  and  yet  hold  the  office  of  I^^idee  of  Cairo :  8e?enil 
instances  cS  this  kind  have  occurred;  but  the  Nfiib  mast  he  a  lawyer 
of  learning  and  experience. 

When  a  person  has  a  suit  to  prefer  at  the  Mal^emeh  against 
another  individuel  or  party,  he  goes  thither,  and  applies  to  the 
''Bish-Rnsul "  (or  chief  the  bailiffs  or  sergeants  who  execute 
arrests)  for  a  "  Rasool "  to  arrest  the  accused.  Hie  Basool  receives 
a  piaster  or  two,'  and  generally  gives  half  of  this  fee  private^  to  his 
chiel  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  then  present  themselves  in  the 
great  hall  <^  the  MaJ^emehj  which  is  a  large  saloon,  facing  a 
spacious  court,  and  having  an  open  front,  formed  by  a  row  of  columns 
and  arches.  Here  are  seated  several  officers  called  "  Sh^ihids,"  whose 
business  is  to  hear  and  write  the  stati  jnents  of  the  cases  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  jnd*j;ment,  and  who  arc  under  the  authority  of  the  "  B6sh- 
Kutib  "  (or  Chief  Secretary).  The  plaintiff,  adthcssing  any  one  of  the 
Shahids  whom  he  finds  unoccupied,  states  liis  ease,  and  the  Sh^hid 
commits  it  to  writing,  and  iTceives  a  fee  of  a  piaster  or  more  ;  after 
which,  if  the  case  be  of  a  triiliii^  nature,  and  the  defendant  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  the  suit,  he  (tlic  Sliahul)  jiasscs  sentence;  iiui 
otherwise  he  conducts  the  two  parties  before  the  Ndib,  who  holds  his 
court  in  an  inner  apartment.  The  Ndib,  having  heard  the  case, 
desires  the  plaintiff  to  proenre  a  "fetwH''  (or  judicial  decision)  from 
the  Muftec  of  the  sect  of  the  I^anafees,  who  receives  a  fee,  seldom 
less  than  ten  piasters,  and  often  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  hundred. 
This  is  the  course  pursued  in  all  cases  but  those  of  a  very  trifling 
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natiii«»  which  are  settled  with  leas  trouble,  by  the  Naib  alone,  and 
tho.se  of  great  iniportanoe  or  untricacy.  A  case  of  the  latter  kind  is 
tried  in  the  private  apartment  of  the  Kadee,  before  the  ^6dee 
himself,  the  XaVb,  and  tlie  Mufitee  of  the  ^janafees,  who  is  summoned 
to  hear  it,  and  to  give  his  decision ;  and  sometimes,  in  cases  of  vcty 
great  difficulty  or  moment,  scvcnil  of  tlic  'Ulaina  of  Cairo  arr,  in  like 
manner,  sumnioncd.  Thf  Muttcc  hears  the  case,  and  writes  liis 
sentence;  ar)d  tlie  l>adee  contirms  his  judgment,  and  i^tanips  the 
paper  witii  las  st-al,  wliieh  is  all  that  he  hiis  to  do  in  any  case.  The 
aeeusfd  may  clear  him 1 1  l>v  his  oath,  when  the  plaintiff  has  not 
witncsscH  to  prodtjee  :  |»la*  itijr  his  ri^rht  hand  on  a  ropv  of  the 
Kur-jiu,  which  is  hi  Id  out  to  hiuj,  he  suysi,  "  By  Cod,  iht-  (ireat," 
three  times;  adding,  "  By  what  is  contained  in  this  of  the  word  of 
God."  The  witnesses  mut  be  men  of  good  repute,  or  assorted  to  be 
such,  and  not  interested  in  the  cause :  in  every  case,  at  least  two 
witnesses  are  requisite*  (or  one  man  and  two  women) ;  and  each  of 
these  must  be  attested  to  be  a  person  of  probity  by  two  others.  An 
infidel  esnnot  lawfully  bear  witness  agsinst  a  Muslim  in  a  caae 
involving  capital  or  other  heavy  punishment;  and  evidence  in  &vour 
of  a  son  or  grandson,  or  of  a  father  or  grandfather,  is  not  received ; 
nor  is  the  testimony  of  slaves ;  neither  can  a  master  testify  in  favour 
of  his  slave. 

The  fees,  until  lately,  used  to  be  paid  by  the  successful  party  j  but 
now  they  are  paid  by  the  other  party.  The  Kadee's  fees  for  decisions 
in  cases  rcspectine  the  sale  of  property  are  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  the  property  :  in  cases  of  legacies,  four  per  cent.,  except  when 
the  heir  is  an  or]ihan  not  of  age,  who  pays  only  two  per  eent.  I'or 
decisions  respectmg  ])n)perty  in  houses  or  land,  when  tlie  eost  of  the 
property  in  question  is  known,  his  fees  are  two  per  cent. ;  but  when 
the  cost  is  not  known,  one  year's  rent.  These  are  the  legitimate  fees ; 
but  more  than  the  due  amount  is  often  exacted,  lu  caries  which  do 
nut  concern  property,  the  l)[a4ee'8  Ntib  fixes  the  amount  of  the  fc^. 
There  are  also  other  fees  than  those  of  the  Kit^ee  to  be  paid  after  the 
decision  of  the  case :  for  instance,  if  the  Kitdee's  fbea  be  two  or  three 
hundred  piasters,  a  fee'  of  about  two  piaaters  must  be  paid  to  the 
B4sh-Turgum^;  about  the  same  to  the  B^-Rusulj  and  one  piaster 
to  the  Rasool,  or  to  each  Rasool  employed. 

The  rank  of  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  a  bribe  from  either,  often 
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influcDces  the  decision  of  the  judge.  In  general  the  N&ih  and  Muftee 
take  bribes,  and  the  lyadee  receives  from  his  Naib.  On  some  occa- 
<^ions,  particularly  in  long  litigations,  bribes  are  p^iven  by  each  party, 
and  the  decision  is  awarded  m  favour  of  him  wlu)  pays  highest.  This 
frequently  happens  in  difficult  law-suits  ;  and  even  in  cases  respecting 
which  the  Ihw  is  perfectly  clear,  strict  justice  is  not  always  adminis- 
tered ;  bribes  and  fake  testimuny  being  employed  by  one  of  the 
parties.  The  shocking  extent  to  which  the  practices  of  bribery  and 
suborning  false  witnesses  are  carried  in  Muslim  courts  of  law,  and 
among  them  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Kudee  of  Caira,  may  be  scarcely 
credited  on  the  bare  assertion  of  the  fact :  some  strong  proof,  resting 
on  indabitable  authority,  may  be  demanded ;  and  here  I  ahall  give 
audi  proof,  in  a  summary  of  a  case  wbidh  was  tried  not  long  since, 
and  which  was  related  to  me  by  the  Secretary  and  Imfim  of  the 
Sheykh  El-Mahdee,  who  was  then  sapreme  Muftee  of  Cairo  (being 
the  chief  Mnftee  of  the  ^anafeea),  and  to  whom  this  case  waa  rderred 
after  judgment  in  the  l^^^^^  court. 

A  Turkish  merchant,  residing  at  Cairo,  died,  leaving  property  to 
the  amount  of  six  thousand  purses,'  and  no  relation  to  inherit  but 
one  daughter.  The  seyyid  Mohammad  El-Ma^roo\^ee,  the  Shib- 
fiandar  (chief  of  the  merchants  of  Cairo),  hearing  of  this  event, 
suborned  a  common  fellah,  who  was  the  bowwilb  (or  door-keeper)  of 
a  respected  sheykh,  and  whose  parents  (both  (»f  them  Arabs)  were 
known  to  many  persons,  to  assert  himself  a  son  of  a  brotiier  of  the 
deceased.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Kadee,  and,  as  it  was 
one  of  considerable  importance,  several  of  tlu-  ])rineipal  'I'lania  of  the 
city  were  suintnonrd  to  decide  it.  They  were  all  bribrd  or  iutiueticed 
by  El-Mahrookee,  as  wdl  presently  be  shewn  ;  false  witnesses  were 
broutrht  forward  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  bowwab's  pretensions, 
and  others  to  give  testimony  to  the  good  character  of  these  witnesses. 
Three  thousand  purses  were  adjudged  to  the  daughter  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  property  to  the  boww&b.  El-Mabrool^ee 
received  the  share  of  the  latter,  deducting  only  three  hundred 
piasters,  which  he  presented  to  the  boww&b.  The  chief  Muftee, 
£1-Mahdee,  waa  absent  from  Cairo  when  the  case  was  tried.  On  his 
return  to  the  metropolis,  a  few  days  after,  the  daughter  of  the 
4jq;eased  merdtant  repaired  to  his  house,  stated  her  case  to  him,  and 
earnestly  solicited  redress.   The  Muftee,  though  convinced  of  the 
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injustice  which  she  had  suffered,  and  not  doubting  the  truth  of  what 
she  related  rcsprctincr  the  part  which  El-Mahrookee  had  taken  in  this 
affair^  toid  her  that  he  feaivd  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  annul  the 
judgment,  unless  tlicrc  were  some  iiifoimaiity  in  the  proceedinprs  of 
the  court,  but  tliat  he  would  look  at  the  record  of  the  case  in  the 
register  of  the  Mahkeuieh.    Having  done  this,  lie  betook  himself  to 
the  IJasha,  with  whom  he  was  in  preat  favour  for  his  knowledi^e  and 
inflexible  integrity,  and  compiaiued  to  him  that  the  tribunal  of 
the  hk^dec  was  disgraced  by  the  administration  of  the  most  flagrant 
injustice ;  that  false  witnem  was  adoiitted  by  the  'Ulama,  however 
evident  and  glaring  it  might  be ;  and  tiiat  a  judgment  wbieh  they 
bad  given  in  a  late  case,  during  His  absence,  was  the  general  talk  and 
wonder  of  tbe  town.   The  BishU  summoned  the  ]j[il4^  and  all  the 
'Ulamft  who  had  tried  this  case,  to  meet  the  Muftee  in  the  Citadel; 
and  when  they  had  assembled  there,  addresaed  them,  as  from  himself, 
with  the  Mnffcec's  complaint.   The  ^idee,  appearing^  like  tbe  'Ulami, 
highly  indignant  at  this  charge,  demanded  to  know  upon  what  it  waa 
grounded.    The  B^sha  replied  that  it  was  a  general  charge,  but  par- 
ticularly groundt  d  on  the  ease  in  which  the  coort  had  admitted  the 
claim  of  a  bowwllb  to  a  relationship  and  inheritance  which  they  could 
not  believe  to  be  his  right.   The  K^ee  here  urged  that  he  had 
passed  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
'Ulama  then  present.    "  Let  the  ireord  of  the  case  be  read/'  said 
the  l^asliii.    The  journal  being  sent  for,  this  was  done;  and  when 
the  secretaiT  bad  fini:^lied  readintr  the  niinutrs,  the  Kadee,  in  a  loud 
tone  of  proud  authority,  said,  "And  I  judged  so."    The  Muftee,  in 
a  louder  and  more  authoritative  tone,  exclaimed,  **  And  thy  judgment 
is  false!"    All  eyes  were  fixed  in  aj^tonishiiient,  now  at  the  Muftee, 
now  at  the  B^sha,  now  at  the  other  'Ulama.     The  K^dee  and 
the  'Ulama  rolled  their  heads  and  stroked  their  beards.    The  former 
exclaimed,  tapping  his  breast,  "  I,  the  Kadee  of  Misr,  pass  a  false- 
sentence  !"   "  And  we,"  said  the  'Ulama,  "  we,  Sheykh  Mahdee ! 
we,  'Ulami  eMsl&m,  give  a  folse  decision  t"   "  O  Sheykh  Mahdee," 
said  El-Mahrookec  (who,  from  his  commercial  transactions  with  the 
Biahl,  could  generally  obtain  a  place  in  bis  councils),  "respect  the 
*Ulami  as  they  respect  thee.''    "O  Ma^rookee,*'  exclaimed  the 
Muftee,    art  thou  concerned  in  this  afiair  7   Declare  what  part  thou 
hast  in  it,  or  else  hold  thy  peace :  go,  speak  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  merchants,  but  pi-esume  not  again  to  open  thy  mouth  in  the 
council  of  the  'Ulama  I"   £1-Mabrooll^ee  immediately  left  the  palace. 
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for  lie  taw  bow  tbe  affair  would  terminate,  and  had  to  make  his  ar- 
langementa  accordingly.  The  Mtiftee  was  now  desired^  by  the  other 
'Ulam^  to  adduce  a  proof  of  the  inralidity  of  their  decision.  Braw* 
ing  from  his  bosom  a  small  book  on  the  laws  of  inheritance^  he  read 
from  it>  "To  establish  a  claim  to  relationship  and  inheritance,  the 
namea  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  claimant,  and  those  of  his 
Other's  father  and  mother,  and  of  his  mother's  father  and  mother, 
must  be  ascertained/'  Tbe  names  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
pretended  father  of  the  boww^b  the  false  witnesses  had  not  been 
prepared  to  give ;  and  this  d^icncy  in  the  testimony  (which  the 
'Ulama,'in  trying  the  case,  purposely  overlooked,)  now  caused  the 
sentence  to  be  annulled.  The  bowwj'd)  \v:is  biouirlit  before  the 
council,  and,  denying  the  imposition  of  which  he  had  been  made 
the  principal  instrument,  was,  by  order  of  the  Bdsha,  very  severely 
bastinaded  ;  but  the  only  contessiou  that  couhl  be  drawn  from  him  by 
the  torture  which  he  endured  was,  that  he  had  received  nothing  more 
of  tlie  tlirec  thousand  purses  than  three  hundred  piasters.  Mean- 
wliile,  Kl-Mahrookee  had  repaired  to  the  bowwiib's  master:  he  told 
the  latter  what  had  happened  at  ihc  Citadel,  and  what  he  had 
foreseen  would  be  the  result,  put  into  his  hand  three  thousand  purses, 
and  begged  him  immediately  to  go  to  the  council,  give  thn  sum  of 
money,  and  say  that  it  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  in  trust  by  bis 
senrant.  This  was  done,  and  the  money  was  paid  to  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased. 

In  another  case,  when  the  I^i4^  and  the  council  of  the  'Ulama 
were  influenced  in  their  decision  by  a  B^ha  (not  Mobammad  'Alee), 
and  passed  a  sentence  contrary  to  law,  they  were  thwarted  in  the 

same  manner  by  El-Mahdce.  This  Muftee  was  a  rare  example  of 
integrity.  It  is  said  that  he  never  took  a  fee  for  a  fetwa.  He  died 
shortly  after  my  first  visit  to  this  couuti^. — 1  could  mention  several 
other  glaring  cases  of  bribery  in  the  court  of  the  J^^ee  of  Cairo ; 

but  the  above  is  sufficient. 

There  are  live  minor  Mahkmielis  in  Cairo;  and  likewise  one  at 
its  principal  jjort,  Boolak ;  and  one  at  its  southern  port,  Mas?-  r1- 
*Ateckah.  A  Shahid  ti-om  the  ^'n  at  Mahkemch  presides  at  each  of 
them,  as  deputy  of  the  chief  Kadic,  who  confirms  their  acts.  The 
matters  submitted  to  these  minor  tribunals  arc  chiefly  respecting  the 
sales  of  property,  and  legacies,  man  ui^l  s,  and  divorces ;  for  the 
Kadee  marries  female  orphans  under  age  who  have  no  relations  of 
age  to  act  as  their  guardians ;  and  wives  often  have  recourse  to  law  to 
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oompcl  their  husbands  to  divorce  them.  In  every  cbantiy-town 
there  is  also  a  KMee,  generally  a  native  of  the  piaoe^  and  never  a 
Turk,  who  decides  all  cases^  sometimes  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  law,  but  commonly  on  the  authority  of  a  Muftee.  One  1^44^ 
generally  serves  for  two  or  three  or  more  villages. 

£aeh  of  the  four  oitlioflox  -^ccts  of  the  ^lusliins  (the  J.lanalees, 
Shdfe'ees,  Mdlikees,  and  Hainbelces,)  has  its  "  Sheykh/'  or  religious 
chief,  who  is  chosen  from  auiong  the  most  learned  of  the  body,  and 
resides  in  the  metropolis.  The  Shcykh  of  the  great  mosque  El- 
Azhar  (wlu)  iH  always  of  the  seet  of  the  Sh«4feVe«,  aud  sometimes 
Sheykii  oi  that  sect),  together  with  the  other  Shuykhs  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  l^d<]lcc,  the  Nakeeb  el-Ashrdf  (the  chief  of  the  Shereefs, 
or  descendants  of  the  Frophet)j  and  several  other  persons,  constitute 
the  council  of  the  'Ulamft^  (or  learned  men),  by  whom  the  Turkish 
Bfishfa  and  Memlook  chiels  have  often  heem  Vxpt  in  awe«  and  by 
whom  their  tyranny  has  Irequently  been  lestricted:  bnt  now  this 
learned  body  has  lost  almost  all  its  inflnenoe  over  the  govemmentB 
Petty  disputes  are  often,  by  mutual  coni^nt  of  the  partiea  at  vaxisnoe^ 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  four  Sh^khs  first  men- 
tioned, as  they  are  the  chief  Muftees  of  thcnr  respective  sects ;  and 
the  utmost  deference  is  always  paid  to  them.  Difficult  and  delicate 
causes,  which  concern  the  laws  of  the  Kur-dn  or  the  Traditions,  are 
also  frequently  referred  by  the  B^sha  to  these  Sheykhs ;  but  their 
opinion  is  not  always  followrd  by  him :  for  in^tfince,  after  con- 
sultin<r  theiu  respecuri^  the  legality  of  dissecting  human  bodies,  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  anatomical  knowledge,  and  receiving  their  de- 
claration that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  ivligion,  he,  never- 
theless, has  caused  it  to  be  practised  by  Muslim  students  of  anatomy. 

The  police  of  the  metropolis  is  more  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  than  of  the  civil  power.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  under  the 
authority  of  the  "  WlQee  '*  and  the  ^'Z&bit;**  but  since  my  first  visit 
to  this  country  the  office  of  the  former  has  been  abolished.  He  was 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  thieves  and  other  eriminsls ;  and 
under  his  jurisdiction  were  the  pulylic  women,  of  whom  he  kept  a  list, 
and  from  each  of  whom  he  exacted  a  tax.  He  also  took  oognisanee  of 
the  conduct  of  the  women  in  general ;  and  when  he  found  a  female  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  single  act  of  incontinence,  he  added  her  name  to 
the  list  of  the  public  women,  and  demanded  from  her  the  tax,  unless 

>  til  the  Mingttlur  "'Alim."  Tliis  title  b  rogro  CumiK-ui  writ<'r»  KiiH'rall;^  luc-  the  plurad  iurni  ol 
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she  pfeferred,  or  could  afford,  to  escape  that  ignominy^  1>y  giviug  to 
him,  OT  to  his  officers,  a  oonsiderable  bribe.  This  oonrse  was  always 
pnnmed,  and  is  still,  by  a  person  who  farms  the  tax  of  the  pabUc 
women/  in  the  case  of  unmarried  females,  and  generally  in  the  case  of 
the  married  also ;  but  the  latter  are  sometimes  privately  put  to  death, 
if  they  cannot,  by  bribery  or  some  other  artifice,  save  themselves. 
Such  procecdinprs  are,  however,  in  two  points,  contrary  to  the  law, 
vkhieh  ordains  tliat  a  person  who  accuses  a  woman  of  adultery  or 
toriiication,  without  producing  four  witnesses  of  the  crime,  sliall  be 
scourged  with  eijrhty  stripes,  and  decrees  other  ])uinshnu'nts  than 
those  of  degraduuou  and  tribute  against  women  convicted  of  such 
oflFences. 

The  office  of  the  ZAhiX  has  before  been  mentioned.  He  is  now 
Che  chief  of  the  police.  His  officers,  who  have  no  distinguishing 
mark  to  render  them  known  as  such,  are  interspersed  through  the 
metropolis :  they  often  visit  the  coffee-shops,  and  observe  the  conduct, 
and  listen  to  the  conversation,  of  the  citisens.  Many  of  them  are 
pardoned  thieves.  They  accompany  the  military  gnards  in  thehr 
nightly  lonnds  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Here,  none  but 
the  blind  are  allowed  to  go  out  at  night  later  thtm  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  after  sunset,  without  a  lantern  or  a  light  of  some  kind.  Few 
persons  arc  seen  in  the  streets  later  than  two  or  three  hours  after 
sunset.  At  the  fifth  or  sixth  hour,  oue  might  pass  through  the  whole 
len^h  of  the  metropolis  and  scarcely  meet  more  than  a  dosen  or 
twenty  persons,  except  the  watchmen  and  guards,  and  the  porters  at 
the  urates  of  the  by-strcets  and  qimrters.  The  sentinel,  or  ^lard,  calls 
out  to  the  approaching  passenger,  m  Turkish,  "Who  is  that?"*  and 
iti  answered,  in  Arabic,  "A  citizen."*  Tlie  private  watchman,  in  the 
same  case,  exclaim?,  "Attest  the  unity  of  God,"*  or  merely,  "  Attest 
the  unity."*  The  reply  given  to  this  is,  "There  is  no  deiiy  but 
Grod,"*  which  Christians,  as  well  as  Muslims,  object  not  to  say ;  the 
former  undorstandinsr  these  words  in  a  different  sense  from  the  latter. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  ilutt,  or  a  person  bound  on  any  unlawful  un- 
dertaking, would  not  dare  to  utter  these  words.  Some  persons  loudly 
eielaim,  in  reply  to  tbe  summons  of  the  watchman,  "  There  is  no 
deity  but  God:  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle."   The  pnvatewateh' 

1  Stnee  ihh  waa  writtim.  the  pnblic  women  « '*WiU^  AlUh." 

throuyhunt  Kgj\>t  lure  Jx-en  compclli'«l  to  relin-  ■  "Wi^^ied;"  or,  to  more  than  one  |i*r«on, 

quuh  their  Mt».-iitiMUi  |«r..|(-.Mf.ii  "  Wa))hedr»o." 

•  "  Keetoen  dor  6,"  for  "  ke«ra  dur  d."  t  «  L*  U4iui  UU-lUto." 

»«]liii-lwM.*  If  blind,  lMaiww«fB«'A9iiiL*' 
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men  are  employed  to  giiard,  by  night,  the  sooks  (or  market-streets) 
and  other  dist  iicts  of  the  town.    They  cany  a  nebboot  (or  long  staff), 

but  DO  laDtcrti. 

The  Ziibi^,  or  Agha  of  the  police,  used  frequently  to  go  about  the 
metropohs  by  night,  often  accompanied  only  by  the  executioner  and 
the  "  shc;^leii:ee/''  or  beiirer  of  a  kind  of  torch  called  "shealeh,** 
which  is  still  in  use.'  This  torch  bums,  soon  after  it  is  lighted, 
without  a  tlamc,  except  wlieu  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  when  it 
auddenly  blazes  forth :  it  therefore  answers  the  same  )>urposc  as  our 
dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is  aometunes  concealed  in  a  small 
pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  something  else,  wlien  not  required  to  gi?e 
light;  but  it  is  Miid  that  thieves  often  smell  it  in  time  to  escape 
meeting  the  bearer.  When  a  person  without  a  light  is  met  hy  tiie 
police  at  night,  he  seldom  attempts  resistance  or  flight ;  the  pimish- 
ment  to  whidh  he  is  liable  is  heating.  The  chief  of  the  police  had  an 
arbitrary  power  to  put  any  criminal  or  offender  to  death  without  trial, 
and  when  not  obnoxious,  hy  law,  to  capital  punishment ;  and  so  also 
had  many  inferior  officers,  as  will  be  seen  in  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work:  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  instances  of  the  exercise 
of  such  power  have  been  very  rare,  and  I  believe  they  would  not  now 
be  pmnitted.  The  officers  of  the  Zabi^  perform  their  nightly  rounds 
with  the  military  guards  merely  as  being  better  acquainted  than  the 
latter  with  the  haunts  and  practices  of  thieves  antl  other  bad  cha- 
racters; and  the  Zabit  liinisclf  scarcely  ever  exercises  any  penal 
authority  beyond  that  of  beating  or  flogging. 

Very  curious  measures,  such  as  wt;  read  of  in  some  of  the  tales  of 
'  the  Tiiousand  and  One  Nights,*  were  often  adopted  by  the  police 
magistrates  of  Cairo,  to  discover  an  offender,  before  the  late  inno- 
vations. I  may  mention  an  instance.  The  authenticity  of  the 
following  case,  and  of  several  others  of  a  similar  nature,  is  well 
known.  I  shall  rekte  it  in  the  mmner  in  which  I  have  heard  it 
told. — A  poor  man  applied  one  day  to  the  Agha  of  the  police, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  there  came  to  me,  to-day,  a  woman,  and  she  said 
to  me,  'Take  this  "Ikurf,'^  and  let  it  remain  in  your  possessioii 
for  a  time,  and  lend  me  five  hundred  piasters and  I  took  it  from 


*  Itamii  lianinu-r-I'urK'Htull  ix  TnistHkcn  in  i(u>>- 
■tttntiny  "mmctuialetbchi"  for  "ii)iefk!j{««."  The 
oSlcvrwbotwm  tliB  Ittler  •Hpellitfoii  doet  not 
oanykincth'altlNilttiriitedtoidi.  The  iiMt)i'«l 


is  ilcDoribcil  and  flieriin  <l  in  ibaiitcx  VI.  <  f  ttiis 
work . 

*  Aa  onuunettl  woro  ud  the  crown  of  ti)«  bcAii. 
dreM  ligr  WMian^  damibed  in  tlwAivaMlii  to  tlib 
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her.  Sir,  and  gave  her  the  five  hundred  piasters,  and  she  went  away : 
and  when  she  was  gone  away,  I  said  to  myself,  *  Let  me  look  at  this 
Ifwe^ and  I  looked  at  it,  and,  behold,  it  was  yellow  brass :  and  I 
slapped  my  faee,  and  said,  '  I  will  go  to  the  Aghii,  and  relate  my 
story  to  him :  perhaps  he  will  investigate  the  affiiir,  and  dear  it  up 
for  there  is  none  that  can  help  me  in  this  matter  bat  thou/'  The 
Agha  said  to  him,  "  Hear  what  I  tell  tliec,  man.  Take  whatever  is 
in  thy  shop;  leave  nothing;  and  lock  it  up;  and  to-monrow 
morning  go  early,  and,  when  thou  hast  opened  the  shop,  cry  out, 
'  Alas  for  my  property  1'  then  take  in  thy  hands  two  clods,  and  beat 
thyself  with  them,  and  cry,  *Alas  for  the  property  of  others!'  and 
whoever  says  to  tlioe,  'What  is  the  matter  with  thro?'  do  thou 
answer,  'The  ]>rop('rty  of  others  is  lost  :  a  plrtlixc  that  I  l)a(l,  belong- 
ing to  a  woinuii,  is  lost;  if  it  were  my  own,  I  should  ml  thus  lament 
it and  this  will  clear  up  the  affair."  The  man  promised  to  do  as 
he  was  desired.  He  removed  everything  from  his  shop,  and  early  the 
neit  morning  he  went  and  opened  it,  and  began  to  cr^-  out,  "  Alas 
for  the  property  of  others  V  and  he  took  two  clods,  and  beat  himself 
with  them,  and  went  about  every  district  of  the  city,  crying,  "  Alas 
for  the  property  of  others !  a  pledge  that  I  had,  belonging  to  a 
woman,  is  lost ;  if  it  were  my  own,  I  should  not  thus  lament  it." 
Hie  woman  who  had  given  him  the  in  pledge  heard  of  this,  and 
discovered  that  it  was  the  man  whom  she  had  cheated;  so  she  said  to 
heiaelf,  '*  Go  and  bring  an  action  against  him.''  She  went  to  his 
shop,  riding  on  an  ass,  to  give  herself  oonseqnenee,  and  said  to  him, 
''Man,  give  me  my  property  that  is  in  thy  possession."  He 
answered,  "It  is  lost."  "Thy  tongue  be  cut  out  I"  she  cried: 
"  dost  thou  lose  my  property  ?  By  Allah  1  1  will  go  to  the  Aghit, 
and  inform  him  of  it."  "  Go,"  said  be ;  and  she  went,  and  told  her 
case.  The  Agha  sent  for  the  man ;  and,  when  he  had  come,  said  to 
his  accuser,  "  What  is  thy  property  in  his  possession  V*  She 
answered,  "  A  kurs  of  red  Venetian  gold."  "  AVoman,"  said  the 
Agha,  "  I  have  a  i^old  kurs  here  :  1  should  like  to  shew  it  thee." 
She  said,  "  Shew  it  me,  Sir,  for  I  shall  know  my  kur§."  The  Agha 
then  untied  a  handkerchief,  and,  taking  out  of  it  the  kurs  which  she 
had  p:iven  in  pledge,  said,  "  Look.  "  She  looked  at  it  and  knew  it, 
and  hung  down  her  head.  The  Agha  said,  "  Raise  thy  ht^d,  and 
say  where  are  the  five  huiidi  od  piasters  of  this  man."  She  answerud, 
"  Sir,  they  arc  in  my  house."  The  executioner  was  sent  with  her  to 
her  boose,  hut  without  his  sword ;  and  the  woman,  having  gone  into 
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the  iMMue,  Iwoiigbt  out  a  pone  oontammg  the  money,  and  irent  hack 
with  him.  The  money  was  given  to  the  man  from  whom  it  had  been 

obtained,  and  the  exeenttoner  was  then  ordered  to  take  the  woman  to 
the  Ruineyleh  (a  large  open  place  below  the  Citadd),  and  there  to 
behead  her;  which  he  did. 

The  markets  of  Cairo,  and  the  weights  and  measures,  are  under 
the  inspection  of  an  officer  called  the  *'  IMohtcsib/*'  He  occa55ionally 
rides  ahmit  the  town,  preceded  by  an  officer  who  carries  a  hir^e  pnir 
of  scales^  and  followed  by  the  executioners  and  numerous  oliier 
servants.  Passing  by  shops,  or  through  the  markets,  he  orders  each 
shopki  (  per,  one  after  another,  or  sometimes  only  one  here  and  there, 
to  produce  liis  scales,  weights,  and  measures,  and  tries  whether  they 
be  correct.  lie  also  inquires  the  prices  of  provisions  at  the  shops 
where  such  articles  are  sold.  Often,  too,  he  stops  a  servant,  or  other 
paaaenger,  in  the  atreet,  whom  he  may  chance  to  meet  carrying  any 
artiele  of  food  that  he  has  just  bought,  and  asks  him  ibr  whst  sum, 
or  at  what  weight,  he  purchased  it.  When  he  finds  that  a  shopkeeper 
haa  incorzeet  scaks,  weights,  or'  measures,  or  that  he  has  sold  a  thing 
deficient  in  weighs  or  above  the  regular  market  price,  he  punishes 
him  on  the  spot.  The  general  'punishment  is  beating  or  flogging. 
Once  I  saw  a  man  tormented  in  a  different  way,  for  selling  bread 
deficient  in  weight.  A  hole  was  bored  through  his  nose,  and  a  cake 
of  bread,  about  a  span  wide,  and  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness,  was 
suspended  to  it  by  a  piece  of  string.  He  was  stripped  naked,  with 
the  eiGeption  of  having  a  piece  of  linen  about  his  loins,  and  tied,  with 
his  arms  bound  behind  him,  to  the  bars  of  a  window  of  a  mosque 
called  the  Ashi-afeeyeh,  in  the  main  street  of  the  metropolis,  iiis  feet 
restmg  upon  the  sill.  He  remained  thus  about  three  hours,  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  which  thronged  the  street,  and  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  snn. 

A  person  who  was  appointed  Mohtesib  shortly  after  my  first  visit 
to  this  country  (Mustafa  Kushif,  a  Kurd,)  exercised  his  power  in  a 
most  brutal  manner,  clipping  men^s  ears  (that  is,  cutting  off  the  lobe, 
or  ear-lap),  not  only  for  the  most  trifling  transgression,  hut  often  for 
no  offence  whatever.  He  once  met  an  old  man,  driving  along  several 
asses  laden  with  water-melons^  and,  pointing  to  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  fruits,  asked  its  price.  The  old  man  put  his  finger  and  thumb 
to  his  ear-lap,  and  said,  "  Cut  it.  Sir."   He  was  asked  again  and 
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again,  edcI  gave  the  same  answer.  The  Mol^teaib^  f^^^^  ^^^^  tinable 
to  refrain  from  laughing,  said,  ''Fellow^  are  yoa  tnad  or  deaf?" 
"No,"  replied  the  old  man,  "I  am  neither  mad  nor  deaf;  but  I 
know  that,  if  I  were  to  say  thn  price  of  the  melon  is  ten  faddalis,  vou 
would  say,  '  Clip  his  ear;'  and  if  1  said  Jive  faddalis,  or  oite  faddah, 
you  would  say,  'Clip  his  ear;'  tlirrcfoi'e  clip  it  at  once,  and  let  nic 
pass  on."  His  humour  saved  him. — Clippins:  ears  was  the  usual 
punishment  intiicted  by  this  Muhtesib  ;  but  sometimes  lie  tortured  in 
a  ditierent  manner.  A  butcher,  who  had  sold  some  meat  wanting 
two  ounces  of  its  due  weight,  he  punished  by  cutting  off  two  ounces 
of  flesh  from  his  back.  A  seller  of  "kuniifeh"  (a  kind  of  paste 
resembling  vermicelli)  having  made  his  customers  pay  a  trifle  more 
than  was  just,  he  caused  him  to  be  stripped,  and  seated  upon  tlie 
round  copper  tray  on  which  the  Inintfeh  was  baked,  and  kept  so  nntil 
he  was  dreadfally  bomt.  He  generally  punished  dishonest  butchers 
by  patting  a  hook  through  the  nose,  and  hanging  a  piece  of  meat 
to  it.  Mating,  one  day,  a  man  carrying  a  large  crate  full  of  earthem 
water-bottles  from  Semennood,  which  he  offered  for  sale  as  made  at 
he  caused  his  attendants  to  break  each  bottle  separately  against 
the  vende/s  bead.  Mus^af^  KlUhif  also  exercised  his  tyranny  in 
dhee  cases  than  those  which  properly  fell  under  his  jurisdiction.  He 
once  took  a  fancy  to  send  one  of  his  horses  to  a  bath,  and  desired  the 
keeper  of  a  bath  in  his  neighbourhood  to  prepare  for  recriving  it,  and 
to  wash  it  well,  and  make  its  coat  very  smooth.  The  bath-keeper, 
annoyed  at  so  extraordinary  a  command,  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as 
the  pavements  of  the  bath  were  of  marble,  the  horse  might  slip,  and 
fall;  and  als<»,  that  it  miglit  take  cold  on  going  out;  and  that  it 
would,  therefore,  be  better  for  him  to  convey  to  the  stable  the  con- 
tentJ<  of  the  cistern  of  the  bath  in  buckets,  and  there  to  pi  rform  the 
operation.  Mustafri  Kasiut  said,  **  1  see  how  it  is;  you  do  not  like 
that  my  horse  should  fjjo  into  your  bath."  He  desired  some  of  his 
servants  to  throw  lum  down,  and  btat  him  with  staves  till  he 
should  ti  11  ihem  to  stop.  They  did  so ;  and  beat  the  poor  man  till 
be  died. 

A  few  years  ago  there  used  to  be  carried  before  the  Mohtesib,  when 
going  his  rounds  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures,  &c.,  a  pair  of 
scales  larger  than  that  used  at  present.  Its  beam,  it  is  said,  was  a 
hollow  tube,  containing  some  quicksilver;  by  means  of  which  the 
bearer,  knowing  those  persona  who  had  bribed  his  master,  and  those 
who  Imd  not,  easily  made  cither  scale  preponderate. 
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As  the  Mull^terib  is  the  overseer  of  the  public  markets,  so  there  arc 
officers  who  have  a  similar  charge  in  superintending  each  branch 
of  the  Bdsha's  trade  and  manufactures;  and  some  of  these  persons 
have  been  known  to  perpetrate  most  abominable  acts  of  tyranny  and 
cmelty.  One  of  this  class,  who  was  named  'Alee  Bey,  "Ni'izir 
cl-Kuniash"  (or  Overseer  of  the  Linen),  when  lie  found  a  person  in 
possession  of  a  private  loom,  or  selling  the  prudiirc  of  such  a  loom, 
generally  bound  him  up  in  a  piece  of  his  linen,  soaktU  in  oil  and  tar; 
then  suspended  him,  thus  enveloped,  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  set 
litfht  to  the  wrapper.  After  having  destroyed  a  number  of  men  in 
this  horrible  niaaiier,  he  was  himself,  anionj?  uiuiiy  others,  burnt  to 
death,  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  in  182  t,  the  year  before  my  first  arrival  in 
Egypt.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  spoke  to  me  of  the  atrocities  of  this 
monster,  added,  "When  his  corpse  was  taken  to  be  buried,  the 
Sheykh  ISl-'Aioosee  (who  was  Sheykb  of  the  great  mosque  EUAshar) 
recited  the  funeral  prayers  over  it,  in  the  mosque  of  the  Qasaneyn ; 
and  I  acted  as  'mnbaUigh*  (to  repeat  the  words  of  the  Im&m) ; 
when  Uie  Sheykh  uttered  the  words,  '  Give  your  testimony  respectmg 
him,*  and  when  I  had  repeated  them,  no  one  of  all  the  persons  present 
and  th^  were  many,  presumed  to  give  the  answer,  '  He  was  of  the 
virtuous  all  were  silent.  To  make  the  circumstance  more  glaring, 
I  said  again,  *  Give  your  testimony  respecting  him  :*  but  not  an 
answer  was  heard ;  and  the  Sh^kh,  in  confusiou,  said,  but  in  a  very 
low  voices  '  May  God  have  mercy  upon  him.'  Now  we  may  certainly 
say  of  this  cursed  man,*'  continued  my  friend,  "  that  he  is  gone  to  hell : 
yet  his  wife  is  constantly  having  '  khatmehs'  (recitations  of  the  Kur-an) 
performed  in  her  house  for  him ;  and  li«:;ht8  two  wax  eandles  for  his 
sake,  every  evening,  at  the  niche  of  the  mosque  of  thr  Hasaneyn." 

Ever\-  quarter  m  the  metropolis  lias  its  sheykh,  called  "  Sheykh 
cl-Hiirali,"  whose  influence  is  exerted  to  maintain  order,  to  s<'ttle  any 
trifliug  disputes  amon<r  the  inhabitants,  and  to  expel  those  who 
disturb  the  peace  of  their  neighbours.  The  whole  of  the  metropolis 
is  also  divuit-d  into  eight  districts,  over  each  of  which  is  a  sheykb, 
called  "  Sheykb  ct-Tunm.** 

The  members  of  various  tmdes  and  manufactures  in  the  metropolis 
and  other  large  towns  have  also  their  respective  sheykhs,  to  whom  all 
disputes  respecting  matters  connected  with  those  trades  or  ersfta  are 
submitted  for  arbitration ;  and  whose  sanction  is  required  fur  the 
admission  of  new  memben* 
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The  semnU  in  the  metropolis  eie  likewise  under  the  authority  of 
pertienlar  sh^kht.  Any  person  in  want  of  a  servant  may  procure 
one  hy  applying  to  one  of  these  officers,  nho,  for  a  small  fee  (two  or 
three  piasters),  becomes  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  man 
whom  he  recommends.  Should  a  servant  so  rnj^ap-esl  rob  his 
master,  the  latter  gives  information  to  the  sheykh,  who,  whether 
he  can  recover  the  stolen  property  or  not,  must  indemnify  the 
master. 

Even  the  common  thieves  used,  not  many  years  since,  to  respect  a 
snpprior,  who  wns  railed  their  slieykh.  He  was  often  required  to 
seareh  for  stolfni  ^*hk]s,  and  to  bring  offenders  to  justie*-  ;  \v1iich  he 
generally  aceoniplislud.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  same  tttrsDge 
system  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.' 

The  Coptic  Patriarch,  who  is  the  head  of  his  church,  judges 
petty  causes  among  his  people  in  the  metroj)Qlis ;  and  the  inferior 
clergy  do  the  same  in  other  places ;  but  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Kadec.  A  Muslim  aggrieved  by  a  Copt  may  demand  justice 
from  the  Patriarch  or  the  ^adee :  a  Copt  who  sedn  redress  from  a 
Muslim  must  apply  to  the  liidod*  The  Jews  are  similarly  circum» 
stanoed*  The  Franks,  or  Europeans  in  general,  are  not  answerable  to 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  their  respective  consuls,  exeept  when 
they  are  a^^ressors  against  a  Muslim :  they  are  then  surrendered  to 
the  Turkish  authorities,  who^  on  the  other  hand,  must  he  appealed  to 
by  the  Frank  who  is  aggrieved  by  a  Muslim. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  oountry  towns  and  villages  are  under  the 
government  of  Turkish  officers  and  of  their  own  countr^nien.  The 
whole  of  Egypt  is  divided  into  sevn  al  large  provinces,  each  of  which 
is  governed  by  an  'Osmlinlce  (i.  e,  a  Turk)  $  and  these  provinces  are 
subdivided  into  districts,  which  are  governed  by  native  officers,  with 
the  titles  of  "Ma-nioor^^  and  "  Nazir."  Eveiy  village,  as  well  as 
town,  has  also  its  sheykh,  called  "  Sheykh  el-Beled who  is  one  of 
the  native  Muslim  inhabitants.  All  the  othens  above  mentioned, 
exerjjt  the  last,  were  formerly  Turks ;  and  there  were  other  Turkish 
governors  of  small  districts,  who  were  called  "  Ksiahifs,"  and  "  KsVim- 
makauiti :"  the  chaugc  was  nuuh'  very  shortly  before  my  second 
visit  to  this  country  ;  and  the  Fellaheen  complain  that  their  con- 
dition is  worse  tliau  it  was  before:  but  it  is  generally  fixjm  the 
tyranny  of  their  great  Turkish  governors  that  they  suffer  most  severely. 


'  Set  1  ►i>jUurwj%  siiuliu,  lib.  i.  tap. 
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The  followitig  ease  will  convey  some  idea  ol  l^e  condition  of 
Egyptum  peaaantB  in  some  proviDces.  A  Turk/  infamona  for  many 
barbarous  acts,  presiding  at  the  town  of  Tanta,'  in  the  Delta,  went 
one  night  to  the  government  granary  of  that  town,  and,  finding  two 
peasants  sleqiing  there,  asked  them  who  they  were,  and  what  was 
their  business  in  that  place.  One  of  them  said  that  he  had  brought 
130  ardebbs  of  com  from  a  village  of  the  district ;  and  the  other,  that 
he  had  brought  60  ardebbs  from  the  land  belonging;  to  the  town. 
"  You  rascal  !"  said  the  governor  to  the  latter  ;  "  this  man  brinir*'  130 
ardebbs  from  the  lands  of  a  small  village  ;  and  you  bring  but  60  troiu 
the  lauds  of  tbe  town."  "  This  man,"  aiiswered  the  j)easant  of  T^nta, 
"brinprs  corn  but  once  a  week;  and  1  am  now  bringing  it  every 
day."  "  IJe  silent'l"  said  the  governor  ;  and,  pointing  to  a  neigh- 
bouring: ti-ee,  he  ordered  one  of  the  servants  of  the  granary  to  hang 
the  peasant  to  one  of  its  branches.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 
governor  returned  to  his  house.  The  next  morning  he  went  again  to 
the  granary,  and  saw  a  man  bringing  in  a  large  quantity  of  com.  He 
asked  who  he  was,  and  what  quantity  he  had  brought;  and  waa 
answeredj  by  the  hangman  of  the  preceding  night,  "  This  is  the  man^ 
Sir,  whom  I  hanged  by  your  orders,  last  night ;  and  he  has  hxonght 
160  ardebbs."  ''WhatT  exclaimed  the  governor:  "has  he  risen 
fiom  the  deadf  He  was  answered,  ''No,  Sir;  I  hanged  him  so 
that  his  toes  touched  the  ground ;  and  when  you  were  gone,  I  untied 
the  rope :  you  did  not  order  me  to  kill  him."  The  Turk  muttered, 
"Aha!  hanging  and  killing  are  different  things :  Arabic  is  copious: 
next  time  I  will  say  kill.  Take  care  of  Aboo-DiUood."*  This  is  his 
nickname. 

Another  occurrence  may  here  be  aptly  related,  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  the  people  of  Egypt 
arc  subjected.  A  fell.'ih,  who  was  f\]>pointed  N^izir  (or  governor)  of 
till'  district  (if  Kl-Manoofeeyeh  (tlie  southernmost  district  nf  the 
Delta),  a  short  time  before  my  second  visit  to  Kgyj)t,  m  collecting  the 
taxes  at  a  village,  demanded  of  a  jioor  jieasant  the  sum  ot  sixty  riy^ls 
(ninety  faddahs  each,  making  a  sum  total  of  a  liuudi'ed  and  thirtv- 
fivc  piasters,  which  was  then  equivalent  to  about  thirty  shillings). 


>  Suleyin&n  AghA.  tlM  8ili|»dirt  ha  hM  4tod 
■iow  tiiiiiim  written. 
'  ^ms  Miiiinoiily  praiHNiBMd  to  tlw  ptvMDt 

dagr;  formerly,  "T*udctt»." 
'  Aboo-UA-outl,  Abou-' Aloe,  Xm.,  arc  lutLruuiiuiis, 


used  by  the  Kgrpllan  jieoMnU  In  gcnerivl,  n'>t  at 
dpiiOlDs  "Father  of  IMhkxI."  "Father  of 
'AlN,"        tat  "wkdee  bflMr  b  (<v  «m) 
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The  poor  man  niged  thmt  be  posaessed  nothiog  but  a  cow,  wbicb 
barely  a£fbrded  anatenanoe  to  himaelf  and  bia  family.  Inatead  of 
puraniog  tbe  method  ntaally  followed  when  a  fell&h  dedarea  bimaelf 

unable  to  pay  tbe  tax  demanded  of  bim,  which  ia  to  give  liitii  a  severe 
bastinading,  the  Ni^nr,  in  tbia  case,  sent  tbe  Shcykh  el-Beled 
to  bring  the  poor  peasant's  cow,  and  desired  some  of  the  fell^l^een  to 
buy  it.  They  saying  that  they  Imd  not  aofficicnt  money,  be  sent  for 
a  butcher,  and  desired  him  to  kill  the  cow ;  which  was  done  :  he  then 
told  him  to  divide  it  into  sixty  ])ierts,  Tbe  butcher  asked  for  his 
pay;  and  was  p;iven  the  head  of  the  cow.  Sixty  fellaheen  were  then 
called  to*;ether ;  and  each  of  them  was  compelled  to  purchase,  for  a 
rival,  a  piece  of  the  cow.  Tlic  owner  of  the  cow  went,  wcepmg  and 
Cdmplauiiiin;,  to  the  N^.ir's  su|)erior,  tlie  late  Mohammad  Bey,  Def- 
tardiir.  "  O  my  master,"  said  he,  "  1  am  op])resse(l  and  in  misery  : 
I  had  no  propLity  but  one  COW,  a  milch  cow  ;  1  and  my  family  lived 
upon  her  milk  ;  and  she  ploughed  for  me,  and  threshed  my  com ; 
and  my  whole  subsistence  was  derived  from  her :  the  Nazir  has  taken 
ber,  and  killed  her,  and  cut  her  up  into  sixty  pieces,  and  sold  the 
pieeea  to  my  neigbbonra;  to  each  a  piece,  for  one  riyal;  so  that  he 
obtained  bat  aixty  rtyiUa  for  the  whole,  while  tbe  value  of  the  cow 
waa  a  hundred  and  twenty  riy^,  or  more.  I  am  oppreaaed  and  in 
raiaery,  and  a  atranger  in  the  place,  for  I  came  from  another  Tillage ; 
but  the  NH^r  had  no  pity  on  me.  I  and  my  family  are  become 
beggara,  and  have  nothing  left.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  give  me 
justice  :  I  im])lore  it  by  thy  l^aieem."  Tbe  Deftarddr,  having  canaed 
the  Na/ii  to  be  brought  before  him,  asked  him,  "Where  is  the  cow 
of  this  fellah?"  "I  have  sold  it,"  said  tbe  NAzir.  "For  how 
much  ?"  "For  sixty  riyrds."  **  Why  did  yon  kill  it  and  sell  it?" 
"  He  owed  sixty  riydls  for  land :  so  I  took  his  cow,  and  killed  it,  and 
Fold  it  for  the  amount."  "Where  is  the  butcher  that  killed  it?" 
"  in  Manoof."  The  butcher  was  sent  for,  and  brought.  The 
Deftardar  said  to  him,  "Why  did  yon  kill  this  man's  cow?"  "  The 
N6zir  desired  me,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  could  not  oppose  him  :  if  I 
bad  attempted  to  do  so,  he  would  have  beaten  me,  and  destroyed  my 
bouse:  I  killed  itj  and  tlie  Nazir  gave  me  the  head  as  my  reward." 
"Man,"  said  the  Beftardur,  "do  you  know  the  jiersons  who  bonprht 
the  meat  ?"  The  butcher  replied  that  he  did.  The  IX  lta  rdiir  tlR'U 
desired  bia  secretary  to  write  the  names  of  the  sixty  men,  and  an 
wditr  to  the  Sheykh  of  their  village  to  bring  them  to  Manoof,  where 
thia  complaint  waa  made.   The  Nfizir  and  butcher  were  placed  in 
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confinemeDt  till  the  next  moming ;  when  the  8heykli  of  tlie  Tillage 
came,  with  the  sixty  fell^h^*   The  two  prisoners  were  then  bnmght 

again  before  the  Dcftard^r,  who  said  to  the  Sbeykh  and  the  sixty 
peasants,  "  Was  the  value  of  this  inan*s  oow  sixty  riy^ls  ?"  "  O  our 
master,"  they  answered,  "  her  value  was  greater."  The  T)cftard6r 
smt  for  the  K^dce  of  Manoof,  and  said  to  him,  "  O  l^ii^^c,  here  is  a 
man  oppirsscd  by  this  Nizir,  who  has  taken  his  cow,  and  killed  it ; 
and  sold  its  tiesh  for  sixty  riyAls.  What  is  thy  judgment  ?**  The 
Kfidee  n]>1ir<],  "lie  is  a  cruel  tyi*nnt,  who  oppresses  every  one  under 
bis  autlionty.  Is  not  a  cow  worth  a  Imiulred  and  twenty  riyals,  or 
more?  aiul  he  has  sold  tliis  one  for  sixty  riyals:  this  is  tynuiuy 
towards  the  owuer."  The  Def'tardar  tlieii  said  to  some  uf  lus  sohliers, 
"Take  the  Nazir,  and  sstrip  him,  and  bind  him."  This  done,  he  said 
to  the  butcher,  "Butcher,  dost  thou  not  fear  God  ?  Thou  liast  killed 
the  cow  unjustly.^'  The  butcher  nprain  ur^d  that  he  was  oblifred  to 
obey  the  Nuzir.  "Then,"  said  the  Deftardiir,  "if  I  order  thee  to 
do  a  thing  wilt  thou  do  it  ?"    "  I  will  do  it,"  answered  the  butcher. 

Slaughter  the  Niifir/'  said  the  Deftaidir.  Immediately,  several  of 
the  soldiers  present  seised  the  K^.ir,  and  threw  him  down;  and  the 
butcher  cat  his  throat,  in  the  leguhir  orthodox  manner  of  lulling 
animals  for  food.  ''Now,  cat  him  up,"  said  the  DeftanMr,  ''mto 
sixty  pieces/'  This  was  done:  the  people  concerned  in  the  affiur, 
and  many  others,  looking  on ;  hnt  none  daring  to  speak.  The  sixty 
peasants  who  had  bought  the  meat  of  the  cow  were  then  called 
forward,  one  after  another,  and  each  was  made  to  take  a  piece  of  the 
flesh  of  the  N^tzir,  and  to  pay  for  it  two  riyfls;  so  that  a  hundred 
and  twenty  rivals  were  obtained  from  tbem.  They  were  then  dis- 
missed;  but  the  butcher  remained.  The  ^^ee  was  asked  what 
should  be  the  reward  of  the  butcher ;  and  answered  that  he  should  be 
paid  m  he  had  been  paid  by  the  N^zir.  The  Deftarddr  therefore 
ordered  that  the  head  of  the  Ndzir  should  be  given  to  him  ;  and  the 
butelier  went  away  with  his  worse  than  valueless  burden,  thanking 
God  that  he  had  not  been  more  unfortunate,  and  scarcely  believing 
himself  to  have  so  easily  escaped  until  he  arrived  at  his  village. 
The  money  paid  for  the  flesh  of  the  NiL^ir  was  given  to  the  owner  of 
the  cow. 

!Most  of  the  governors  of  provinces  and  districts  carry  their 
oppression  fur  beyond  ihe  limits  to  which  they  are  authorized  to 
proceed  by  the  Bdsha ;  and  even  the  Sheykh  of  a  village,  in  executing 
the  commands  of  his  superiors,  abuses  his  lawful  power :  bribes,  and 
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the  tics  of  rebtiontllip  and  mamag^  influenoe  him  and  th(  m,  aiul  hy 

ksaening  the  oppresnon  of  sume^  who  arc  more  able  to  bear  it,  greatly 
increase  that  of  othen.  But  the  office  of  a  Sheykh  of  a  village  is  far 
from  being  a  sinecure  :  at  the  period  when  the  taxes  are  demanded  of 
him,  he  frequently  receives  a  more  severe  bastiuading  than  any  of  his 
inferiors ;  for  when  the  population  of  a  village  docs  not  yield  the  suni 
required,  their  Sheykh  is  often  beaten  for  their  default :  and  not 
always  does  he  produce  his  own  propott  inn  until  he  has  been  well 
thra><hp<l.  All  the  fellaheen  are  proud  of  the  stripes  they  receive  for 
witliliulijing  tlieir  eontributious ;  and  are  often  heard  to  boast  of  the 
number  of  blows  which  were  inflicted  upon  them  before  they  would 
give  up  their  money.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  precisely  the 
same  character  to  the  Egyptians  of  his  time.* 

The  revenue  of  the  Basha  of  Egypt  is  generally  said  to  amount  to 
about  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling.'  Nearly  half  arises  from  the 
direct  taxes  on  land,  and  from  indirect  exactions  firom  (3ie  fellSbaen : 
the  remainder,  principally  from  the  custom-taxes,  the  tax  on  palm- 
trees,  a  kind  of  income-tax,  and  the  sale  of  various  productions  of  the 
land;  by  which  8ale>  the  government,  in  most  instances,  obtains  a 
pnfit  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

Hie  present  BiAk  has  increased  his  zerenue  to  this  amount  by 
most  oppiessive  measures.  He  has  dispossessed  of  their  lands  almost 
all  the  private  proprietors  throu  ^rli  ut  Egypt,  allottmg  to  each,  as  a 
partial  compensation,  a  pension  for  life,  proportioned  to  the  exteat 
and  quality  of  the  land  which  belonged  to  him.  The  farmer  has^ 
there^Drc^  nothing  to  leave  to  his  children  but  his  hut,  and  perhaps  a 
few  cattle  and  some  small  savings. 

The  direct  taxes  on  land  are  proportioned  to  the  natural  uf!- 
vantages  of  the  soil.  Their  averaj^e  amount  is  about  Hf.  per  feddan, 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  an  Eujrlish  acre."  But  tlie  cultivator  can 
never  calculate  exactly  the  full  amount  of  what  the  goveruiuent  will 
require  of  him:  he  suffera  from  iialu-ect  exactions  of  quantities 
(ditfering  in  different  years,  but  always  levied  [K;r  feddfin,)  of  butter, 
honey,  wax,  wool,  baskets  of  ])alm-leaves,  ropes  of  the  fibres  of  the 
}).iliu-lrec,  and  other  connuoditiesi :  lie  is  also  obliged  to  pay  the  hire 
of  the  camels  which  convey  his  grain  to  the  government  "  shoonch  ** 


•  Lib.  mU.  Tho  more  CMily  Or  j»t:ai*aiit  pajs,  *  Tlio  TiNlduii  has  lnU  ls  bwii  n  >Uu  rd  it  wait 
the  niorc  is  he  made  to  p«y.  c<|tiul  to  about  an  KiiKliith  u'Tc  and  nn.  t<  iiih  a 

*  Some  otinurtv  ii  at/w  nUUaiu;  oUtcn, at  fow  jrcars airo^  and  wimcwbat  mure  ut  ou  carlkr 
Uttl*  WK*  ilian  <«»  nilUgaa.  period. 
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(or  graiiary),  and  to  defray  variouB  other  expoises.  A  portion  of  the 
produce  of  hit  land  is  taken  by  the  government/  and  lometimet  the 
whole  produce,  at  a  fixed  and  fair  price,  which,  however^  in  many 
parts  of  Egypt,  is  retained  to  make  up  fur  the  debts  of  the  insolvent 
peasants.'  The  fclldh,  to  supply  the  hare  necrssarics  of  life,  is  often 
obliged  to  steal,  and  convey  secretly  to  his  hut,  inndi  ns  he  cnn  of 
the  produce  of  his  land.  He  may  cither  himself  supply  the  seed  for 
bis  land,  or  obtain  it  as  a  l<jan  from  the  provcrnnient  :  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  seldom  obtams  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  a  consitlprnble 
portion  being  generally  stolen  by  the  persons  through  whose  hands  it 
passes  before  he  receives  it.  To  relate  all  the  oppressions  which  the 
peasantry  of  I^^\V})t  cniluii'  Iruni  tlie  dishonesty  oi  the  Ma-moors  and 
inferior  officers  would  require  too  much  space  in  the  present  work.  It 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  tbem  to  auffer  more,  and  live.  It  may 
be  hardly  neoesaary,  therefore,  to  add,  that  few  of  them  engage,  with 
aasidoity,  in  the  lahoora  of  agriculture,  unleaa  compelled  to  do  io  by 
their  saperiora. 

The  Bl«hl  has  not  only  taken  poaaeaaion  of  the  landa  of  the 
private  proprieUua,  but  he  haa  alio  thrown  into  hia  treaaniy  a  oon- 
aiderable  proportion  of  the  inoomea  of  religiona  and  charitable  in- 
atitutiona,  deeming  their  accumulated  wealth  raperflnona.  He  first 
impoaed  a  tax  (of  nearly  half  the  amount  of  the  regular  land-tax) 
upon  all  land  which  had  become  a  "  wakf  "  (or  legacy  unalienable  by 
law)  to  any  moeque,  fountain,  public  school,  &c.;  and  afterwarda 
took  abaolute  pofisession  of  such  lands,  granting  certain  annuities  in 
lieu  of  them^  for  keeping  in  repair  the  respective  buildinga,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  persona  attached  to  them,  as  N&zirs  (or 
wardens),  religious  ministers,  inferior  servants,  students,  and  other 
pen8ionei*s.  He  has  thus  rendered  himstlf  extremely  odious  to  most 
persons  of  the  religious  and  learned  professions,  and  especially  to  the 
iSazns  of  the  mosques,  who  too  generally  enriched  themselves  from 
the  funds  intrusted  to  their  care,  which  were,  in  most  cases,  super- 
abundant. The  hmtnehold  property  ot'  the  mosques  and  other  public 
institutions  (the  wakfs  of  numerous  individuals  of  various  ranks)  the 
has  hitherto  left  inviolate. 

The  tai  upon  the  palm-trees  has  been  calculated  to  amount  to 


'  or  •one  produ<!tioiu.  m  cotton,  tax,  ke^  tin  arc  utU  u  impoMHl  upoo  the  inhtbitanU  of  wotlwr 
gunnuamt  iimja  Ukm  the  whole.  who  heve  paid  ell  that  iejuetljr  due  lhn>  them. 

*  Kvtm  the  drtti  of  the  peiienlry  of  que  liliewe 
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about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  trees  are  rated 
aootHfding  to  their  qoalitiM ;  generally  at  a  piaster  and  a  half  each. 

The  inoome-^tax>  which  is  called  "  firdeh/'  is  generally  a  twelfth 
or  move  of  a  man's  annual  income  or  salary,  when  that  can  be  asoep> 
tatned.  The  maximum,  however,  is  fixed  at  five  hundred  piasters. 
In  the  large  towns  it  is  levied  upon  individuals ;  in  the  villages,  upon 
houses.  The  income-tax  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
amounts  to  eight  thousand  purses,  or  about  forty  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  of  otlier  large  towns  pay  a 
heavy  lax  on  grain,  &c.  The  tax  on  each  kind  of  grain  is  eighteen- 
piasters  per  ardebb  (or  about  five  bushels) ;  which  sum  is  equal  to  the 
pcioe  of  wheat  in  the  country  after  a  good  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DOHBSTIC  LIFS. 

Having  sufficiently  considi-red  the  fo^indatioiis  of  the  nionii  and 
social  state  of  the  Muslims  oi  Egypt,  we  uiay  uinv  take  a  view  of  their 
domestic  lite  and  ordinary  habiU ;  and,  Hrst,  let  us  contiue  our  atten- 
tion to  the  higher  and  middle  orders. 

A  master  of  a  family,  or  any  person  who  haa  arrived  at  manliood, 
and  ia  not  in  a  menial  situation,  or  of  very  low  condition,  is  commonly 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  "the  sheykh/'  prefixed  to  his  name. 
The  word  "aheykh"  literally  signifiea  ''an  elder/*  or  "an  aged 
person  but  it  is  oflen  used  as  aynonymoua  with  our  appdlation  of 
"Mister;**  though  more  particularly  applied  to  a  leamdl  man,  or  a 
reputed  saint  A  "shereef,"  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  is  called 
"the  seyd,"  or  "the  seyyid'*  (master,  or  lord),  whatever  be  his 
station.  Many  shereefs  are  employed  in  the  lowest  offices  :  theiv  are 
servants,  dustmen^  and  beggars,  of  the  honoured  race  of  iMohammadj 
but  all  of  them  are  entitled  to  the  distinctive  appellation  above  men- 
tioned, and  privileged  to  wear  the  green  turban  :'  many  of  them, 
however,  not  onlv  anioiic:  tliosc  of  humble  station,  but  also  amnnfz-  tlie 
wealthy,  and  ]iaiticularly  the  learned,  assume  neither  of  these  prero- 
gatives ;  ]>relerniig  the  title  of  "  shcykl),"  and  the  white  turban.  A 
man  who  has  performed  the  pilgrimage  is  geuerally  called  "the 
hilgg;""  and  a  woman  who  has  alike  distinguished  herself,  ''the 
higgeh  yet  there  are  many  pilgrims  who,  like  those  shereefs  just 
before  alluded  to,  pi*efer  the  title  of  "  sheykli."  l  lie  geiu  ial  appella- 
tion of  a  ladv  ia  "  the  sitt,"  which  signifies  "  the  mistress,"  or  "  the 
lady."  '  


1  Hm  and  woumb  at  thb  net  oftan  Molncl 
iBBrrUiret  with  penoot  irlio  are  not  tn«ab«rfl  (if 

tbi'  i.iuiic ;  and  M  the  UOe  of  nhitrff  U  Inlii  rifcd 
fhim  t'ithcr  o(  Uic  lomiU,  the  number  <^  ponoiis 
wh<i  eaiof  tU»  dilttaoCloB  bM  beeom*  VMjr  Mi' 


ante  or  Ciixo  Md  tti«  grwtar  pnt  «r  Egarpt ;  twt 
In  fliHMl  ofhvr  eoontrieii  witm  AnHc  fa  apokfn, 

"bAU-"  T!u' Tiirk^  ntiil  I'crHinn*  usr,  instead  of 
It,  the  (jrnonjrnioutt  Arabic  WDtd  "  <ji^ee."  The 
fomer  of  these  two  tctnu  iSmt  ibwim  "fUsriBM^** 
a*  a  oollflctivfl  Roan. 
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Before  I  describe  the  ordinary  habits  of  thv  master  of  a  f<in\iiy,  1 
must  mention  the  various  classes  of  persons  of  whom  the  family  may 
consist.  The  harccm,  or  the  females  of  the  house,  have  distinct  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them;  and  into  these  apartments  (which,  as  well  as 
the  persons  to  whom  thoy  are  ap])ropriated,  arc  eiilled  '^the  hareem,") 
no  males  arc  allowed  to  enter,  cxcejit  the  master  of  the  family,  and 
certain  otlier  near  relations,  and  children.  The  hareem  may  consist, 
first,  of  a  wife,  or  wives  (to  the  number  of  four)  ;  secondly,  of  female 
slaves,  some  of  whom,  namely,  white  md  (asi  tlii-v  arc  commonly 
called)  Abyssinian  (bat  move  properly  (lalla)  slaves,  are  generally 
concubines,  and  others  (the  black  slaves)  ktpt  merely  for  servile 
offices,  as  cooking,  waiting  upon  the  ladies,  &c. ;  thirdly,  of  female 
free  lenranta,  wlio  are,  in  no  eaae,  concubines,  or  not  legitimately  so. 
The  male  dependanfa  may  Cfmns/t  of  white  and  of  bkek  slaves,  and 
free  servants ;  but  are  mostly  of  the  last-mentioned  class.  Veiy  few 
of  the  Egyptians  avail  themsdves  of  the  licence,  which  their  religion 
allows  them,  of  having  four  wives ;  and  still  sm^er  is  the  numb^  of 
those  who  have  two  or  more  wives,  and  eoneubines  besides.  Even 
most  of  those  men  who  have  but  one  wife  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
domestic  peace,  if  for  no  other  reason,  to  remain  without  a  concubine- 
slave :  but  some  prefer  the  possession  of  an  Abyssinian  slave  to  the 
more  eqiensivc  maintenance  of  a  wife ;  and  keep  a  black  slave-girl,  or 
an  Egyptian  female  servant,  to  wait  upon  her,  to  clean  and  keep  in 
order  the  apartments  of  the  hareem,  and  to  cook.  It  is  seldom  that 
two  or  more  wives  arc  kept  in  the  same  house :  if  they  arc,  they 
generally  have  distinct  apartments.  Of  male  servants,  the  master  of 
a  family  keeps,  if  he  erm  afford  to  do  so,  one  or  more  to  wait  n-pnn 
him  and  his  male  quests;  another,  who  is  called  a  "  sakka,  '  or 
water-carrier,  but  who  in  particularly  a  servant  of  the  l>areem,  and 
attends  the  ladies  only  when  they  f^o  out;'  a  "bowwab,"or  door- 
keeper, who  constantly  sits  at  the  door  of  the  honse ;  and  a  "  s^is," 
or  f»room,  for  the  horse,  mule,  or  ass.  Few  of  the  l^^yptians  have 
*'  im  iiilooks,"  or  male  white  slaves ;  most  of  these  being  in  the 
possession  of  rich  'Osmanlees  (or  Turks)  j  and  scarcely  any  but 
Turks  of  high  rank  keep  eunuchs :  but  a  wealthy  Egyptian  merchant 
ia  proud  of  having  a  black  slave  to  ride  or  walk  behind  him,  and  to 
carry  his  pipe. 

The  Egyptian  is  a  very  early  riser,  as  he  retires  to  sleep  at  an  eariy 
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hour ;  it  is  his  duty  to  be  up  ind  dressed  before  daybmil^  wben  he 
should  say  the  moming^nyers.  In  geuersli  whOe  the  mister  of  a 
family  is  performing  the  religious  ablution,  and  saying  his  prayers, 
his  ^e  or  slave  is  prqiaring  for  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  filling  his 
pipe,  to  present  to  him  as  soon  as  he  hss  acquitted  himself  of  bis 
religious  duties. 

Many  of  the  Egyptians  take  nothing  before  nooo  but  the  cup  of 
coffee  and  the  pipe  :  others  take  a  light  meal  at  an  early  hour.  The 
meal  of  breakfast  {  "  el-fatoor ")  generally  consists  of  bread,  with 
(•yes,  butter,  cheese,  clouted  cream,  or  ciir(llr(1  uiilk,  Sec.  ;  or  nf  a 
"  fateereh,"  whicli  is  a  kind  of  pastry,  saturated  with  i)Utter,  made 
very  thin,  and  folded  over  and  over  like  a  napkin  :  it  is  eaten  alone, 
or  wirh  n  little  honey  poured  over  it,  or  su^^ar,  A  very  common  dish 
for  bitakfast  is  "fool  mudeumus,^  or  beans,  similar  to  our  horse- 
beans,  slowly  boiled,  during  a  whole  night,  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
buried,  uU  but  the  neck,  in  the  hot  ashes  of  an  ovin  ur  a  bath,  and 
having  the  mouth  closely  stopped :  they  are  eaten  with  linseed-oil,  or 
butter^  and  generally  with  a  little  lime-juioe :  thus  prepared,  they  are 
sold  in  the  morning  in  the  sooks  (or  markets)  of  Cairo  and  other 
towns.  A  meal  ia  often  made  (by  those  who  eannot  affinrd  luzaiies) 
of  bread  and  a  mixture  esUed  ''dnlcM>/'  whieh  is  commonly  com- 
posed of  salt  and  pepper,  with  la^tar  "  (or  wild  maijonm)  or  mint 
or  eumin-seed,  and  with  one,  or  more,  or  all,  of  the  following 
ingredients:  namely,  coriander-seed,  cinnamon,  sesame,  and  ''hom- 
mwf**  (or  chick-peas) :  eadi  mouthful  of  bread  is  dipped  in  this 
mixture.  The  bread  is  always  made  in  the  form  of  a  round  flat  cake, 
generally  about  a  spaa  in  width,  and  a  finger's  breadth,  or  less,  in 
thickness. 

The  pipe  and  the  cup  of  coffee  are  enjoyed  by  almost  all  persons 
who  can  afford  such  luxuries,  vcrv  early  in  the  uiominp',  and  oftentimes 
during  the  day.  There  are  many  men  who  arc  scarcely  ever  seen 
without  a  pipe  cither  in  their  Imnd  or  carried  behind  them  bv  a 
servant.  The  smoker  keeps  his  tobacco  for  dajly  use  in  a  jiur^c  or 
bag  made  of  shawl-stuff,  or  silk,  or  velvet,  which  is  often  accompanied 
with  a  small  pouch  containing  a  flint  and  steel,  and  some  agaric 
tinder,  and  is  usually  crammed  uito  his  bosom. 

The  pipe  (whieh  is  called  by  many  names,  as  "shibuk,"'  '"ood," 
&c.,)  is  generally  between  four  and  five  feet  long :  some  pipes  are 
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shorter,  and  some  arc  of  greater  length.  The  most  common  kind 
used  m  ii^gypt  u  made  of  a  kind  of  wood  called  "  garmasbak/*'  The 


greater  part  of  the  atick  (from  the  mouthpiece  to  about  three- 
qitattei^  of  its  length)  ia  covered  with  silk,  which  is  conBned  at  each 
extremity  by  gold  thread,  often  intertwined  with  coloured  ailka,  or  by 

>  PMnouDwd  **  gHiBHb'a^.''  1  tellcM  it  Ji  nipk. 
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ft  tube  of  gilt  silver;  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  tlic  coverinp:  is  a 
tassel  of  silk.  The  covering  was  originally  designed  to  be  moistened 
with  water,  in  order  to  cool  the  pipe,  and,  cousequently,  the  smoke, 
by  evapoFBtioD :  hut  this  ia  only  done  when  Uie  pipe  is  old,  or  not 
handMnne.  ChenT^tiek  pipes,  whieh  are  never  covered,  are  alao 
need  by  many  persouB,  particularly  in  the  winter.  In  rammer,  the 
■moke  is  not  eo  ood  from  the  cheny-stiek  pipe  aa  from  the  kind 
hefore  mentioned.  The  bowl'  ia  of  baked  earth,  eolouied  red  or 
Iwown/  The  mouthpiece  ia  composed  of  two  or  more  pieces  of 
opaque,  light-coloured  amber,  inteijoined  by  ornaments  of  enamelled 
gol^  agate,  jasper,  camelion,  or  some  other  precious  subatance.  It  is 
the  most  coatly  part  of  the  pipe:  some  mouthpieces  are  adorned 
with  diamonds :  the  price  of  one  of  the  kind  most  generally  used  by 
persons  of  the  middle  orders  is  from  about  one  to  three  pounds  sterling* 
A  wooden  tube  passes  through  it.  This  is  often  changed,  aa  it  soon 
bccomps  foul  from  the  oil  of  the  tobacco.  The  pipe  also  requires  to 
be  cleaned  very  often,  wbicli  is  done  with  tow,  by  means  of  a  loner 
wire.  Many  poor  men  in  Cairo  gain  their  livelihood  by  going  about 
to  clean  pipes. 

The  tobacco  smoked  by  persons  of  the  higher  imlers,  and  some 
others,  in  Egypt,  is  of  a  verv  mild  and  delicious  flavour.  It  is  mostly 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  El  Ladikeeyeh,  in  Syria.  The  best  kind 
is  the  nu)untain  tobacco/'*  grown  on  the  hills  about  that  town.  A 
stronger  kiud,  which  takes  ita  name  from  the  town  of  ^oor/  souie- 
timea  mixed  with  the  former,  is  used  by  most  persons  of  the  middle 
ordns.  In  smoking,  the  people  of  Kgypt  and  of  other  countries  d 
the  East  draw  in  their  breath  fredy;  so  that  much  of  the  smoke 
descends  into  the  lungs ;  and  the  terms  which  they  use  to  express 
"smoking  tobacco signify  *' drmkmg  smoke,^'  or  drinkmff 
tobacco  :*'  for  the  same  word  signifies  both  *' smoke"  and  "tobaeco." 
Few  of  them  spit  while  smoking:  I  have  very  sddom  seen  any 
do  so. 

Some  of  the  Egyptians  us('  the  Ft  i  sian  pipe,  in  which  the  smoke 
passes  through  water.  Tlie  pipe  of  this  kind  most  commonly  used  by 
persons  of  the  higher  classes  is  called  "  ndrgeclch,"  breansc  the 
vessel  that  contains  the  water  is  a  cocoa-nut,  of  which  "  niirgeeleh  " 


1  ■*  H^iar."  of  to  rooalT«  th«  Mho*  of  the  tob«ecow 

*  To  |iiitw«  Iht  iratttnc  t»t  i-arpct  frum  in*  >  "Fum,"  or  "taxkaebeh.** 

jurjr,  a  nMdl  briiw  tnqr  b  vA*'"  pl"«-(>4  lienciiai  *  *  DoklikMii  tntwUe." 

tlMbovUaiid  a  raiall  timjorwoiidivanileaio  •  "  DukhkUn  ^ooffe." 
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is  an  Arabie  name.  Another  kind,  which  has  s  glaaa  vaae,  is  called 
"sbeeaheh."*  Eadi  has  s  very  long,  flexible  tube.  A  particular 
kind  of  tobacco,  called  "  tnmblUc/*  from  Persia,  is  used  in  the  water- 
pipe:  it  is  flrrt  washed  several  times,  and  put  into  tbe  pipc-bowl 
while  damp ;  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  live  charcoal  are  placed  on 
the  top.  Its  flavonr  is  mild,  and  very  agreeable;  but  the  strong 
inhalation  necessary  in  this  mode  of  smoking  is  injurious  to  persons 
of  delicate  luncrs.*  In  using  the  Persian  pipe,  the  person  as  freely 
draws  the  smoke  into  his  lungs  as  he  would  inhale  pure  air.  The 
great  prevalence  of  liver-complaints  in  Arabia  is  attributed  to  the 
general  use  of  the  nargeeleh  ;  and  many  persons  in  Egypt  suffer 
severely  from  the  same  cause.  A  kind  of  pi])e  commonly  called 
'*  gozeh,"  which  is  similar  to  the  nfirgeeleh,  cxrcjjt  that  it  has  a  short 
cane  tube,  instead  of  the  snake  (or  flexible  one),' and  nu  stand,  is  used 
by  men  of  the  lowest  class,  for  smoking  both  the  tumbdk  and  the 
intoxicatbg  "  hasheeahi**  or  hemp. 

Tbe  coffee  {"  l^ahweh  is  made  very  strong,  and  without  sugar 
or  roilk.    Tbe  ooflee-cup  (which  is  eallcd  '*flng£n")  is  amall; 


generally  holding  not  quite  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Uqnid.  It  is  of 
porcelaio,  or  Dutch-ware,  and,  being  withoat  a  handle,  is  placed 
within  another  cup  (called  ''fak"),  of  silver  or  brass,  according  to 
the  dicnmstancea  of  the  owner,  and,  both  in  ahape  and  aise^  nearly 


»  A  PenUn  word,  nignillfing 

*  It  T«comnended  in  tbe  cmc 

af  A  eomg^h.  One  of  laj  ft1iaid»  tb*  moit  «eie> 
biiM  of  Uie  poeta  of  CiirOk  who  b  flUldl  iNlAtod 


by  aKtlinia.  ii-i  ^  the  HiirL'-wleh  l^llT^f>^l  iiiccoMiitly 
from  niDniiiiL'-  till  lUL-ht. 

*  This  to  the  nune  of  the  hcv«rag< :  the  bcrru* 
(iilMltor  irtMl*  flr  ponM)  M  Mltod  •*  tarn." 
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rcscrnblins^  our  circr-cnp.'  In  pn  paring  the  coffee,  the  water  is  first 
made  to  boil:  tlic  coiWv  (liTshly  roaste<1,  end  pounded,)  is  then  put 
in,  and  stirred  ;  after  \\liicli  the  pot  is  agaiu  placed  on  the  fire,  once 
or  twice,  until  the  colfee  begins  to  siinmei-;  when  it  is  taken  off,  and 
its  contents  are  poiued  out  into  the  cups  while  the  surface  is  yet 
creamy.  The  Egyptians  arc  excessively  loud  ot  pure  and  ^ttong 
coffee,  thus  prepared;  and  very  seldom  add  sugar  to  it  (though  some 
do  so  when  they  are  tinwell),  and  never  milk  or  cream ;  but  a  little 
caidamom-aeed*  is  often  added  to  it.  It  ia  a  common  custom,  also, 
to  fumigate  the  cup  with  the  smoke  of  mastic;  and  the  wealthy 
aometimea  impregnate  the  coffee  with  the  delicunis  fragrance  oif 
ambergria.'  The  moat  general  mode  of  doing  this  is,  to  put  about  a 
carat-weight  of  ambergris  in  a  cofiee^poty  and  melt  it  over  a  &e; 
then  make  the  coffee  in  another  pot,  in  the  manner  before  deacribed, 
and,  when  it  has  settled  a  little,  pour  it  into  the  pot  whieh  contains 
the  ambergris.  Some  persons  make  use  of  the  ambergris,  for  the 
same  purpose,  in  a  different  way ;  sticking  a  piece  of  it,  of  the  weight 
of  about  two  carats,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  then  pouiing  in 
the  coffee :  a  piece  of  the  weight  above  mentioned  will  serve  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  This  mode  is  often  adopted  by  persons  who  like 
always  to  have  the  coffee  wliicli  thev  themselves  drink  finvoured  with 
this  perfume,  and  do  not  give  all  their  visiters  the  same  luxurj'.  The 
coffee-pot  is  sometimes  brought  in  a  vessel  of  silver  or  brass  (callfd 
"'6z'kec"*)  containing  burning  charcoal.  This  vessel  is  suspended  by 
three  chains.  In  presenting  the  coffee,  the  servant  holds  the  foot  of 
the  /.iiii  with  his  thumb  and  tii*st  linger.  In  receiving  the  fingan  and 
zarf,  he  makes  use  of  both  hands,  placing  the  left  beneath  and  the 
right  abo?e  at  the  tame  instant. 

In  cold  weather,  a  braaier,  or  chafing-dish  (called  "mankal,''  and 
vulgarly  '^manVad  of  tinned  copper,  full  of  homing  diaiooal,  ia 
placed  on  the  floor;  and  sometimes  perftune  is  burnt  in  it.  The 


■  In  a  toll  senrlce  thcro  arc  ten  Ungiaa  and 
yarb  of  onifonQ  kiaila.  nd  oOai  anotber  tagin 
«D4ynf«r>ra|Mrtor  Uad  fbr  ntater  fif  tlw 
hooM^  or  ft>r  a  ditthigiiiihed  guoat.  In  tte 
cot  iwxt  preceding,  tbo  coffbc-pot  ("  beki«f or 
"  Imkra;.',")  uiiJ  the  ^arfs  and  tray  art"  of  tilver, 
and  are  represent  ctl  on  a  Hcale  of  one-eighth  of 
the  real  sixe.  Ik  lon  tliiti  cet  are  a  similar  farf 
■nd  fiafia,  aa  »  acale  of  vaHimib,  and  •  bnta 
fBCwftlitheliisiiBiiladedlntt.  SootfufraN 
oTiMttorilUslIffw  fiUfliM;  lad  •  *w  flinknl 


persons  hare  them  of  gold,  and  aometimn  set 
with  dtsmonds,  nditett  «>d  otiMr  gma$.  Muv 
MudJM,  bowcTcr,  reBgtoBtly  dkaDow  all  otentUs 
«rflaMnd«frflfi0e. 

*  "Vabb-Un." 

*  '"Ambar." 

*  Baron  HanuacT-l*urtP^i^  coiuiUcrs  thl»  word 
a  oormptioo,  and  write*  "  ehaaseki "  in  It*  simd : 
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EgyptuDt  take  great  ddight  in  perfumes;'  and  often  fumigate  their 
apartments.   The  aubstanoe  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is 


frankincense  of  an  inferior  quality,  called  "  bakhoor  eUbarr."  Beoioin* 
and  ahies-wood'  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  he  can  conveniently  afford  to  keep  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass,  or  to 
hire  an  ass,  the  Egyptian  is  seldom  seen  walking  far  beyond  the 
thr^hold  of  hia  own  house;  but  very  few  of  the  people  of  Cairo,  or 
of  the  other  towns,  venture  to  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of 
possessing  supeifluous  wealth,  and,  consequently,  to  greater  exactions 
of  the  government  than  they  would  otherwise  suffer,  by  kce]niig 
horses.*  The  modern  saddle  of  the  horse  ia  generally  padded,  and 
covered  with  cloth  or  velvet,  embroidered,  or  othcrwi!«e  ornamented ; 
and  the  bend-stull  and  breast-leather  are  adorned  with  silk-tassels, 
and  coins,  or  otlier  oinaineiits,  of  silver.  Weidthy  merchants,  and 
the  gi-eat  'Ulauia,  usually  ride  nmics.  The  saddle  of  the  mule  is, 
generally,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  ass,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
inserted :  when  the  rider  is  one  of  the  'L  lama,  it  is  covered  with  a 
'*  seggddeh "  (or  prayer-carpet)  :  so,  too,  sometimes,  is  the  ladies' 
saddle;  froui  whieh,  however,  the  former  differs  considerably,  as  will 
be  shewn  hereafter.  Asses  arc  most  generally  used  for  riding 
through  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  Cairo;  and  there  are 


>  Tbagr  mmtUmm  pettusaa  tiu  board  and  nuu-  *  "  (Mwm." 

tiite  mat  dni.  «  "'Ood." 

*  One  <^  the  latter  (tint  to  the  right)  i»  an  *  Whether  walldnir  or  ridinff,  a  peraon  oT  tha 

rvtheo  veatel.   Kaph  of  tha  abov«  otemils  ia  hi^'hvr  vla^eB  U  maaUs  attondcd  b;  a  atrvant 

reprcarnwd  OB  a  aaale  «f  ahnt  oiM»ci|rlitli  ti  the  bcarlnis  hIa  pipe. 


'J(t>ee  and  Maii^^* 


raaltiia. 
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many  for  hire :  their  usual  pace  is  an  easy  amble.  Egypt  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  excellent  asses,  which  arc,  in  general,  larger  than 
those  of  our  country,  and  very  superior  to  the  latter  in  every  respect. 
Tlu*  usual  })rice  of  one  of  a  good  breed  and  well  trained  is  about  tbree 
or  lour  j)()unds  sterling;  but  some  arc  of  liif^lu  r  i)ricc  than  an  ordi- 
nary horse.  Tlie  ass  is  furnished  with  a  stuffed  sadille  ;  tlie  fore  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  red  leather,  and  the  seat,  most  commonly,  with 


An  Am  Mioipped  in  th*  vmotl  nuHuwr  flir  ilding.> 


a  kind  of  aoh  woollen  laoe,  aimilar  to  onr  ooach-laoe,  of  red,  yellow, 
and  other  oolonn.  The  itirrup-leathen  are,  in  every  case,  veiy  abort. 
The  horseman  ia  preceded  by  a  groom,  or  by  two  grooms,  to  clear  the 
way;  the  groom,  or  each  groom,  generally  carrying  a  long  staff, 
called  "  nebboot,"  which  he  holds  perpendicularly,  graqiing  it  near 
the  lower  extremity :  and,  for  the  same  pur])ose,  a  servant  generally 
runs  beside  or  behind  the  ass^  or  sometimes  before ;  calling  out  to  the 
passcncrers  to  move  out  of  the  way  to  the  riijht  or  left,  or  to  take  care 
of  their  backs,  faces,  sides,  feet,  or  heels.'   The  rider,  however,  must 


•  Nmh17  tiw  whule         '''>at  is  cUhi  Ij-  «liorii. 

•Such  (jacolationa  an  "I'ld:"  (take  care:),  ".vi>- 
iiifinuk  '  !4himAlak  !  "  (U>  tliy  ri<>H  !  to  fhy  Iffl '), 
"4ahrak!  '  (thj  back  !).  "  Mi'iih.nhak  T'  (thyracfli), 
"iMBbakr  (thj  tide!),  "riiflak!"  (thy  foot!), 
"katbakr  (thy  lu<  l  i.  an.l,  to  a  Turk,  "  K;ikin  I  * 
(talw  care!),  are  the  uuml  comnton  crien.  Tli«i 
foUowint  anwlbttoH  ««  «iw  olUa  add«4<~*'7& 


i-fi'lnlt  i'  "'  ill)  a  Turk),  "' y.i  shrykh !"  (to  Ul  old 
or  a  iiiiilillf-.iu'c'l  Muslim  native),  "  ja  falnM"!"  (to 
a  younjr  luiui).  '*  va  wdcdr"  0t  "jk  ibn« !"  (to  ■ 
has),  tberwri"  (to  •  siwa^orbuMd  d*. 
MMDdnit  or  Um  PtapM).  "ji  m'tSllmr  (to  • 
native  Clirintlan,  or  a  Jew),  "yA  khawatriti  (to 
a  Frank),  "  jra  aitt '."  (to  a  lad/,  ur  a  fcnuUp  of  the 
iidildlBafd>n),»d''jiUn>rtlMkH"dM«U«; 
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be  vigUant,  and  not  trust  merely  to  his  senrant,  or  he  may  be  thrown 
down  by  the  wide  load  of  a  camel ;  which  accident,  indeed,  is  some- 
timea  onaToidable  in  the  more  narrow  and  crowded  streets.  His  pipe 
is  generally  carried  by  the  aenrant ;  and  Med  and  lighted  when  he 

dismounts  at  a  house  or  9hop. 

If  he  have  no  rrf^uhir  business  to  employ  him,  the  Eg'}7)tian 
spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  m  riding,  paying  visits,  or  making 
purchases;  or  iji  smoking  and  sipping  coifco  and  chuttniL'-  with  a 
friend  at  home;  or  he  ])asses  an  hour  or  more  in  tlic  ni(n-iiing 
enjoying  the  hixnries  of  a  public  bath.  At  noon,  he  has  again  to  say 
prayers,  if  he  fulhl  the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  rehgion  :  but,  as 
I  have  reriiarked  on  a  former  occasion,  there  are  comparatively  few 
persons  among  the  Egyptians  who  do  not  sometinu  s  neglect  tlic^e 
duties ;  and  there  are  many  who  scarcely  ever  pray.  Directly  after 
midday  (if  he  has  not  taken  a  late  brealclast)^  he  eats  a  light  dinner ; 
then  takea  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  eoffee,  and,  in  hot  weather,  lunally 
indulges  himself  with  a  nap.  Often  he  retiree  to  recline  in  the 
bareem ;  where  a  wife  or  female  dave  watdiea  over  his  repoae,  or  rubs 
the  soles  of  his  feet  with  her  hands.  On  snch  occasions,  and  at  other 
times  when  he  wishes  to  enjoy  privaey,  every  person  who  comes  to 
pay  him  a  visit  is  told,  by  the  servant,  that  he  is  in  the  hare^ ;  and 
no  friend  expects  htm  to  be  called  thence,  unless  on  very  urgent 
business.  From  the  time  of  the  aftemoon^praycrs,  until  sunset  (the 
next  time  of  prayer),  he  generally  enjoys,  again,  his  pipe  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  the  society  of  some  one  or  more  of  hia  frienda  at  home  or 
abroad.    Shortly  after  sunset  he  sups. 

I  must  now  describe  the  meals  of  dinner  ("el-ghada  ")  and  supper 
("  el-*asha"),  and  the  manner  and  etiquette  of  eating.  The  same  re- 
marks will  apply  to  both  these  repasts  ;  except  that  supper  is  always 
the  principal  meal.  It  is  the  general  custom  to  cook  in  the  alternoon  ; 
and  what  remains  of  the  su})per  is  eaten  the  next  day  for  dinner,  if 
there  are  no  guests  in  the  house.  The  master  of  a  family  generally 
dines  nnd  sups  with  his  wife  or  wives  and  eluldren  ;  but  there  an; 
many  men,  particularly  of  the  higher  classes,  who  are  too  proud  to  do 
this,  or  too  much  engaged  in  society  to  be  able  to  do  so,  unless  on 
some  few  occa»iuas ;  and  there  arc  uieu  even  of  the  lowest  class  who 


or  "girl"  (to  a  poor  female).  A  wutuan  or  the 
lower  clMt)  luwvrer  old  site  be,  the  Mmnt  utut 
cdl  "gM."  or  "dnghtn-,"  or  pintnlily  she  will 
iiotmof«Hii]lcli(Wt«fUM  w«j.  A  little  girl,  or 


young  woroMi,  Is  oflcn  called  "'aioosih.  '  it 
"bride;'*  and  •*Mtgc^"  or  "llniMl«  idl^Tiin."  in 
m  Bpiielliitlon  often  frtven  to  woumh  In  tlu> 
•trccU. 
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(Kuoely  ever  eat  with  their  wives  or  childn^n.  When  a  person  is 
pay  ing  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  or  supper  arrives^  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  master  of  the  house  to  (»der  the  meal  to  be 
brought ;  and  the  same  is  generally  considered  neeessaiy  if  the  visiter 
be  a  stranger. 

Every  person,  before  he  sits  down  to  the  table,  or  rather  to  the 
tray,  washes  his  hands,'  and  sometimes  his  tnouth  also,  with  soap  and 
water;  or,  at  least,  has  some  water  poured  upon  his  right  hand.  A 
liervant  brin{7R   to  huu  a  basin  and  ewer  (called    *'  tisht "  and 
ibrcel^  "),  of  tinned  copper,  or  of  brass.'    The  toruicr  of  these  has  a 


cover  pierced  with  holes^  witb  a  raised  receptacle  for  the  soap  m  the 
middle;  and  the  water,  being  poured  upon  the  hands,  passes  through 
this  cover  into  the  space  below ;  so  that  when  the  basin  is  brought  to 
a  second  person,  the  water  with  whieh  the  former  one  has  washed  is 
not  seen.   A  napkin  ("  foo^ah  ")  is  given  to  each  person. 

A  round  tray  (called  '*  ^eeneeyeh,"  and  "  s^neeyeh/')  of  tinned 
copper,  or  sometimes  of  brass,  generally  between  two  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  serves  as  a  table;  being  placed  npon  a  stool  ("knrsec") 
about  fifteen  inches  hitrh,  muflc  nf  wood,  nnd  often  covered  with 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoi'*'*-'-hell,  bone,  kc.  Tliese  two  pieces  of  lurni- 
ture  compose  the  "  suirah/'  Ronnd  cakes  of  bread,  sneh  as  li;n  e, 
been  before  described,  sonietinu  s  cut  in  halves  across  the  middle,  arc 
placed  round  the  tray,  with  scvenil  liuies,  cut  in  two,  to  be  squeezed 


I       Mark,  viL  3.  *  Thv  widtb  of  the  lurtniT  it  luurtccu  iucliWi 

*  In  the  luniMn  uf  nomc  uf  the  opuleut,  UicK  ■iidth«lialslitiirtli«t'4lir,UieiiiiiM. 
utcttiUs  ure  of  tilrvt.  1  luiv«  «Im  mmb  mnihi  of 
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Wai>hin)r  befurr  nr  aner  a  Meal. 


KunkT  and  Seenci-ych. 


over  any  of  the  dishes  that  may  require  the  acid ;  and  a  spoon  of 
box-wood,  or  of  ebony,  or  tortoise-shell,  is  put  for  each  person.  The 
bread  often  serves  as  a  ])late.  Several  dishes  of  tinned  copper,  or 
of  china,  containing  different  kinds  of  viands,  vegetables,  &c.,  are 
then  placed  upon  the  tray,  according  to  the  common  fashion  of  the 
country ;  or  only  one  dish  is  put  on  at  a  time,  after  the  Turkish 
mode. 
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The  peraons  who  are  to  partake  of  the  repast  ait  upon  the  floor 
around  the  tray;  each  with  his  napkin  upon  his  knees:  or,  if  the 
tray  he  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  low  deew^n,  which  is  often  done, 
some  of  the  persons  may  sit  on  the  dtewia,  and  the  others  on  the 
floor :  but  if  the  party  be  Diimerous,  the  tray  is  pkced  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  they  sit  round  it  with  one  knee  on  the  p^ronnd,  and 
the  other  (the  right)  raised  ;  tliis  being  the  most  approved  posture  at 
meals  in  every  case  :  and  in  this  manner,  as  many  as  twelve  persons 
may  sit  round  a  tray  three  feet  wide.  Each  person  baiTs  his  r\<^ht 
arm  to  the  ell)ow,  or  tucks  np  tlie  lianu:iti<j:  end  of  his  sl(wc.  JJefoiT 
he  begins  to  eat,  he  says,  "  Bi-smi-Uah  "  (In  the  name  of  God). 


A  Party  at  r>inncr  or  Sapper.* 

This  is  prencrally  said  in  a  low,  but  audible  voice;  and  by  the  master 

of  the  house  first.  It  is  considered  both  as  a  {^racc  and  as  an  invita- 
tion to  any  j)erson  to  partake  of  tlie  meal;  and  when  anyone  is 
addressed  with  "  Hi-smi-llah,"  or  "Tafacjdal"  (whieh  latter  signifies, 
in  this  case,  "  Do  iiic  the  favour  to  partake  of  the  repast he  must 


1  Or Bi^.lUU-r-n^mini.r-n^''  (Intlw  •  Om  oTUm  MrtHito  is  boMinir  a  watnwMU* 
iiaeofQod.tt»  Cfim|iMiliMwHi.  the  MWdSJ).  tlM«ClMr.t4r-«UAiMdeori«iin 
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reply,  if  he  do  not  aceept  tbe  invitation,  Henedin (or  "  May  it 
be  prodnctive  of  enjoyment''),  or  use  some  Bimilar  expression:  else 
it  will  be  feared  that  an  evil  eye  has  been  cast  npon  the  food;  and 
they  say  that,  "in  the  food  that  is  coveted"  (or  npon  which  an 
envious  eye  has  fallen)  "there  is  no  blessing."  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  Egyptian  often  presses  a  stranger  to  eat  with  him  shews 
that  fedings  of  hospitality  most  forcibly  dictate  the  "  Bl-smi-l]ah«** 
The  master  of  the  house  first  begins  to  eat;  the  guests  or  others 
immediately  follow  his  example.  Neither  knives  nor  forks  are  used : 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  serve  instead  of  those 
instruments ;  but  the  spoons  are  used  for  soup  or  rice  or  other  things 
that  cannot  be  easily  taken  without;  and  both  hands  may  be  used  in 
particular  eases,  as  will  be  presently  explained.  When  there  arc 
several  dishes  upon  the  trav,  eacli  person  takes  oi  any  that  he  likes, 
or  of  every  one  in  succession  :  when  only  one  dish  is  placed  upon  the 
tray  at  a  time,  each  takes  irom  it  a  tew  niouthfuls,  and  it  is  quickly 
removed,  to  sr'n  c  place  to  another.'  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel, 
and  hand  it  to  a  friend,  is  esteemed  polite.  The  uianner  of  eating 
with  the  fingers,  as  practised  in  Egypt  and  other  Ea.stem  countries, 
is  more  delicate  than  may  be  imagined  by  Europeans  who  have  not 
witnessed  it,  nor  heard  it  correctly  described.  Each  person  breaks  off 
a  small  piece  of  breadj  dips  it  in  the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his 
mouth,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents  of 
the  dish.*  The  piece  of  bread  is  generally  doubled  together^  so  as  to 
enclose  the  morsel  of  meat,  &e. ;  and  only  the  thumb  and  first  and 
second  fingers  are  commonly  used.  When  a  person  takes  a  piece 
of  meat  too  large  for  a  single  mouthful,  he  usually  places  it  upon  his 
bread. 

The  food  is  dressed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  easily  eaten 
in  the  mode  above  described.  It  generally  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  "yakhnee,"  or  stewed  meat,  with  ch(i{)ped  onions,  or  with  a 
quantity  of  "  bamiychs,**^  or  other  vegetables;  **kawurmeh,"  or  a 
richer  stew,  witli  onion^^;  "  warak  mahshcc,"  or  vine-leaves,  or  hits  of 
Icttucc-leaf  or  cabbage-leaf,  with  a  mixture  of  rice  and  minccd-mcat 


■  Our  Sarionr  and  hia  di»filplOT  thw  ■te  from 
«oe  diab.  Sec  Matt,  xxvi,  23. 
•  Or  iM  inerf  Ir  snp»  lib  mond  of  bread  in  tho 

dbh.   S<^  Kiitli,  ii.  li;  aii<l  John,  xiii. 

'  Tlur  Untilijoh  U  tho  iTw  uknt  "  hil>w«l»  :"  the 
|mrt  which  U  cir  n  i%  ,i  i.  -lv.-  niii!  [-"I,  lurally 
between  one  nud  three  inches  iu  length,  and  of 


thf  thic-koeM  of  »  smaU  tagtrt  tt  ItAdt  nf  neidn 
ud  uatriUT«  nradlifr^  and  hM  »  wy  pietiMint 
flavour.  A  little  iitnc-Jiilce  ie  muJBj  dropped  on 

tho  plate  uf  baijiiych*  when  they  cmikrd 
i\iu\\<\  iinU  ttltx)  when  th«j  bav»  a  liulo  Med 
miiK'td-inmt  apiinldcd  npon  tlien,  m  It  oft  on 

diwo. 
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(delicately  leasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onions^  and  often  with 
garlie,  panley,  &c.,)  wrapped  up  in  them,  and  boiled;  cucumbers 

("khiyiir '*),  or  black,  white,  or  red  "b&ding^s/"  or  a  kind  of  gourd 
(called  "  kara  kooseh  ")  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  tmall  cucumber, 
which  a»  all  mal^shee  "  (or  stuffed)  with  the  same  composition  as 
the  leaves  above  mentioned;  and  ''keb^b,"  or  small  morsels  of 
mutton  or  lamb,  roasted  on  skewcra  Many  dishes  consist  wholly,  or 
for  the  most  part,  of  vegetables ;  such  as  cabbage,  purslain,  spinach, 
b^miychs,  beans,  lupins,  chick-peas,  proind  cut  into  small  ])iea?8, 
coloca^^ia,  lentils,  &c.  Fish,  di-essed  with  oil,  is  also  a  common  dish. 
Most  of  the  meats  are  eooketl  with  elarified  butter,  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  fat;  ami  are  made  very  rich:  the  butter,  in  the  hot 
seuijon,  is  perfectly  liquid.  When  a  fowl  is  placed  whole-  on  the 
tray,  both  hands  are  prenerally  rrt^uired  to  separate  the  joints;  or  two 
persons,  cacli  lUMUg  the  right  hand  aiuiit,  perform  this  operation 
together ;  but  some  will  do  it  very  cleverly  without  assistance,  and 
with  a  single  hand.  Many  of  the  Arabs  will  not  allow  the  left  hand 
to  touch  food  in  any  case,*  exc^t  when  the  right  is  maimed.  A 
boned  fowl,  stuffed  with  raisins,  pistachio-nuts^  crumbled  bread, 
and  parsley,  is  not  an  uncommon  dish;  and  even  a  whole  lamb, 
stuffed  with  pistachio-nuts,  &c.,  is  sometimes  served  up;  but  the 
meat  is  easily  separated  with  one  hand.  Sweets  are  often  miied  with 
stewed  meat,  &c ;  as,  for  instance,  "  'ann&b "  (or  jujubes),  peaches, 
apricots,  &c.,  and  sugar,  with  yakhnee.  Various  kinds  of  sweets  are 
also  served  up,  and  often  in  no  particular  order  with  res])cct  to  otlier 
meats.  A  favourite  sweet  dish  is  kun^ifeh,''  which  is  made  of 
wheat-flour,  and  resembles  vermicelli,  hut  ia  finer ;  it  i>  fried  with  a 
little  clarified  butter,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey.  A  dish  of 
water-melon  battjckh  if  in  season,  generally  forms  part  of  the 
nu'al.  This  is  eut  uji  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  and  left  to 
cotd  in  the  extcrual  an-,  nr  in  a  current  of  air,  by  the  evaporuinin  of 
tlu'  jnice  on  the  surfaces  of  the  slices  ;  but  it  is  always  watchi  d  during 
thi:j  time,  lest  a  serpent  should  come  to  it,  and  poison  it  by  its  breath 
or  bite ;  for  this  reptile  is  said  to  b<^  extremely  fond  of  the  water- 
melon, and  to  smell  it  at  a  great  distance.  Water-uielous  are  very 
abundant  in  Egypt,  and  mostly  veiy  delicious  and  wholesome.  A 
dish  of  boUed  rice  (called  "ruts  mufelfel,"  the  "fXl&r"  of  the 
Turks),  mixed  with  a  little  butter,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 

^  Tlw  blttck  and  wbito  bidiagAa  an  the  Ihiito       *  Baemn  uMd  Hat  unaleaii  iravpoMa. 
crt«ottadiinr«inr-^liat!  tberedltClMtoiiiaU.        *  BoiMimMi43r|inMiaaiiecd,ftr  "bl||a«l^ 
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is  generally  that  from  whieh  tlie  liit  monela  are  taken;  but,  in  the 
hoiues  of  the  wealthy,  thia  ia  often  followed  by  a  bowl  of  "  Idraahfif,"* 
a  aweet  drink,  eommonly  consisting  of  water  with  raiains  boiled  in  it, 
and  then  sugar :  when  cool,  a  little  roae-water  is  dropped  into  it.* 
The  water-melon  frequently  supplies  the  place  of  this.* 

The  Egyptians  eat  very  moderately,  though  quickly.  Each 
person,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished,  says,  "  El-hamdu  li-llah " 
(Praise  be  to  God),*  and  sets  up,  without  waiting  till  the  others  have 
donc:^  he  then  washes  his  hands  and  mouth  with  soap  and  water; 
the  basin  and  ewer  being  hehl  by  a  servant,  as  before. 

Tlie  only  beverage  at  meals  is  water  of  the  Nile,  or,  sometimes,  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  sherbet,  which  will  presently  be  described. 
The  Arabs  drink  little  or  no  water  during  a  meal,  but  generally  take 


^ater-botUw  (D6n4^),  with  coven  «r  dUTmot  klndk— ne  boUU$  i»  tkt  fonwtoU  raw  ore  <mc-timtk 

Ounaltitt, 


»  So  «dled 


Um  Fttftaa  "kbteh  41>."  or 
wtth  Udiw  of  totWM  itoU  wr 


•  It  It 

cocoa-nut. 

'  Tlie  principal  and  U^st  fruita  of  F.jrjpt  are 
<Ut<M,  ^pcs,  oraoKes  and  citruus  «f  varioiu 
kinds,  common  iycamore-flg«,  pricklj-pcam, 
'muMaim,  and  a  gnit  iwtiitj  of 
PMMhM  and  ■vrleoto  an  ptartMd.  twt 
•ot  of  mod  flavoar.  Poan  are  rare;  mostly 
bfoo^t  from  Mount  Siaai  or  Syria.   From  this 


it  appear*  that  than  an  not  miaf 
goodftolla  in  HjffjpL 

«  Or  "  El-l^aradu  Il-llAhl  rabbi  - 1  -  Mlamoc  ii  " 
(Prai»c  be  to  iUni,  the  Lord  of  the  btiiiK'!*  uf  the 
wholt  wiirlii  I 

^  It  IN  dct'iiied  lughljr  improper  tu  risv  iluHii^  a 
meal,  even  from  respect  to  a  superior  wim  may 
approach.  It  baa  bean  mentioned  bafiiw^  that  tha 
Prophet  fttfbade  hb  fbOowan  to  rla«  «bil»  anting* 
or  whan  ahontta  aal,«Tatt  trawlina  of  pt^yar 
arrired. 
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a  large  draught  immediately  after.  The  water  of  the  Nile  is  remark- 
ably good ;  but  that  of  all  the  wells  in  Cairo  and  in  other  parts  of 
Egypt  is  slightly  brackish.  In  general,  water  is  drunk  either  from 
an  earthen  bottle  or  from  a  brass  cup.'  The  water-bottles  are  of  two 
kinds;  one  called  "  d(3rak,"  and  the  other,  "kullch      the  former  has 


Water-bottlw  (l^ullch*). 


a  narrow,  and  the  latter  a  wide,  mouth.  They  are  made  of  a  greyish, 
porous  earth,  which  cools  the  water  deliciously,  by  evaporation ;  and 
they  are,  therefore,  generally  j)laced  in  a  current  of  air.  The  interior 
is  often  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  some  resinous  wood,  and  then 
perfumed  with  the  smoke  of  "  kafal  '"-wood  and  mastic ;  the  latter 
used  last.  A  small  earthen  vessel  (called  "  mibkharah is  em- 
ployed in  performing  these  operations,  to  contain  the  burning  char- 
coal, which  is  required  to  ignite  the  wood,  and  the  mastic ;  and  the 
water-bottle  is  held  inverted  over  it.    A  strip  of  rag  is  tied  round  the 


Karthm  Milikharah,  and  China  DoraV.  oiio-pixth  of  the  real 


I  The  ancient  KK)T*iAn«  xacA  driiikin(r-rup«  of  *  "  Ainyrix  kafal  "  of  Forskal.  An  Arabian  trc«. 
braiiK.    (H(r<Ml(i»n»,  lib.  ii.  cap.  37.)  »  IVmounced  "niibkhar'ah." 
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neck  of  the  d6ni1<)  at  the  distance  of  about  an  incb  from  the  month, 
to  prevent  the  smoke-black  from  ntending  too  far  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  bottle.  Many  penKms  also  put  a  little  orange-flower  water  * 
into  the  bottles.  This  gives  a  very  agreeable  flavour  to  their  contents. 

The  bottles  liave  stoppers  of  silver,  brass,  tin,  or  wood  ;  or  covers  of 
woven  palm-leaves;  and  are  genenilly  placed  in  a  tray  of  tinned 
copjKT,  which  receives  the  water  that  exudes  from  them.  In  cold 
wratlier,  china  bottles  arc  used  in  many  houses  instead  of  those 
above  (It  serilx'd,  whieli  then  render  the  water  too  cold."  The  two 
most  common  forms  of  driuking-cups  are  here  represented.    Some  of 


Bran  DrinUng^onpa,  one-llfth  of  th«  tml  ttu. 


them  have  texts  of  the  Kur-an,  kc,  engraved  in  the  interior,  or  the 
names  of  "  the  Seven  Sleepers :"  but  inscrijitions  of  the  former  kind 
I  have  seldom  seen.  Every  pei^son,  before  and  after  drinking,  repeats 
tlie  same  ejaculations  as  before  and  after  eating;  and  this  be  does 
each  time  that  he  drinks  during  a  meal :  each  friend  present  then  says 
to  him,  "  May  it  be  productive  of  enjoyment to  which  the  reply  is, 
God  cause  thee  to  have  enjoyment."* 
Though  we  read,  in  some  of  the  ddightfu]  tales  of  'The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,'  of  removing  "  the  table  of  viands  and  bringing 
"the  table  of  wine/**  this  prohibited  beversge  is  not  often  intro- 
duced in  general  society,  either  during  or  after  the  meal,  or  at 
other  times,  by  the  Muslims  of  Egypt  in  the  present  day.  Many  of 
tbem,  however,  habitually  indulge  in  drinking  wine  with  select  parties 
of  their  acquaintance.  The  servants  of  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  this 
habit  know  such  of  his  friends  as  may  be  admitted,  if  they  happen  to 
call  when  he  is  engaged  in  this  unlawful  pleasure;  and  to  all  others 
they  say  that  he  is  not  at  home,  or  that  he  is  in  the  ^areem.  Drinking 


I  "MtSyetnhr."  or  "mdjvtiahrBiriiis;*'  g&n"  or  "da^ita,''  •  tai|«  MOt,  "Im  dna. 

*  Ttaron  Hunmer-Parinrtall  tat  fcnwrkcd,  that  jcannc." 
two  other  ve*fiilg  nhotild  have  Lo  n  mt^ntion^        •  "  Honmrn." 

herv  (in  the  lir«t  e<lititiii  r)f  thii  work  i,  mon;  <»\te-         *  "  Allah  yt-honncok  "  (for  "  JohoDDcek "). 
( ially  btcaune  thrir  nanieti  have  In  i  n  adnjitctt  in         ^  "  Snfr:it  t  t-ta'Ani." 
£aiopeu  Ungnagei:  thtj  are  Ui«  "garrah"  or       *  " Ootnt eUmuiim.' 
^iarnh,"  •  watar^  «r  plUdMr,  and  tlw  "demh 
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wine  is  indulged  in  by  saeh  pemnu  before  and  after  rapper^ .  and 

during  that  meal ;  but  it  is  most  approved  hefore  supper,  as  they  say 
that  it  quickens  the  appetite.  The  table  of  wine  "  is  usually  thus 
prepared^  according  to  a  penitent  MuRlim  wine-bibber,  who  is  one  of 
my  friends  (I  canuot  speak  on  this  subject  from  my  own  experience ; 
for,  as  I  never  drink  wine,  I  have  never  been  invited  to  join  a  Muslim 
wine-party)  : — a  round  japanned  tray,  or  a  glass  dish,  is  placed  on  tlie 
stool  before  mentioned  :  on  tliis  are  generally  arninged  two  cut-glass 
jugs,  one  containing  wine,'  and  the  other,  rosoirlio  ;*  and  sometinjcs 
two  or  more  bottles  besides:  several  small  glasses  are  placed  with 
these ;  and  glass  saucers  of  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  and,  perhaps, 
pickles  :  lastly,  two  candles,  and  often  a  bunch  of  flowers  stuck  in  a 
candlestick,  are  put  upon  the  tray. 

The  Egyptians  have  various  kinds  of  sherbets,  or  sweet  drinks. 
The  most  common  kind '  is  merely  sugar  and  water,  but  very  sweet : 
lemonade*  is  another:  a  third  kind,  the  most  esteemed,^  is  prepared 
from  a  hard  conserve  of  videts,  made  by  pounding  violet-flowers, 
and  then  boiling  them  with  sngar :  this  violet-aherbet  is  of  a  green 
colour:  a  fourth  kind'  is  prepared  firom  mulberries:  a  fifth,'  from 
sorrd.  There  is  also  a  land  of  sherbet  aold  in  the  streets,'  which  is 
made  with  ndsina,  as  its  name  impliea :  another  kind,  which  is  a 
strong  infusion  of  licorice-root,  and  called  by  the  name  of  that  root;' 
and  a  third  kind,  which  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  locust-tree, 
and  called,  in  like  manner,  by  the  name  of  the  fruit"  The  sherbet  is 

■  *  ■  •  """T  I  m 

.  1    _  /  \  // 


served  in  covered  glass  cups,  generally  called  ''kollehs,"  containing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pint;  some  of  which  (the  more  common 

1  "NcbMd"  iiuon  pfoporlj.  "mtwedh:"  mc 

•  •••Ambcr'ec." 

>  CaUed  limplj  "  tWlMl."  or  "  ■harMt  nik. 
k»r,"  or  only  "nukVar. " 

*  "  L^jmoonitch,"  or  "  8hv4b  el-kjuiouo." 
•"Shirtbd-lNndtar.*' 


•  "Sbv&boi-toot." 

'•'SluvibeM^aaniMyil.'* 

"  Call  ed  "  zei>o«  b."  Thii  uiae  It  abo  gfvea  to 

an  intoxicitin^r  cunacrre. 
»  '"Krk  !«oo«." 
»•  "KbMTOob." 
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kind)  arc  ornamented  with  gilt  tlowers,  Ike.  The  sherbrt-eups  are 
placed  on  a  round  tray,  and  covered  wit ii  a  round  piece  of  embroidered 
silk,  or  eloth  of  [rold.  On  the  riirht  arni  of  the  jxthoti  who  pn*Ront» 
the  sherbet  is  huu^  a  hirire  oijhjug  na])kiu  witli  a  wide  embroidered 
border  of  pohl  and  coloured  silks  at  each  end.  This  is  osteusibly 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  wipinEc  tlie  hps  after  drinking  the  sherbet; 
but  it  16  really  not  so  mueh  fur  use  as  for  display :  the  lips  arc  seldom 
or  scarcely  touched  with  it. 

The  interval  between  supper  and  the  '^'eshc/'  or  time  of  the 
prayers  of  nightfall,  is  geuerally  passed  in  smoking  u  pipe,  and 
sipping  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  enjoyment  of  the  pipe  may  be  in- 
tcrmpted  by  prayer,  but  is  continued  afterwards  i  and  sometimes 
draughts  or  chess,  or  some  other  game,  or  at  least  conyersation, 
contributes  to  make  the  time  glide  away  more  agreeably.  The 
members  of  an  Egyptian  family  in  easy  circumstances  may  pass  their 
time  very  pleasantly  j  but  they  do  so  in  a  quiet  way.  The  men  often 
pay  evening  visits  to  their  friends,  at,  or  after,  supper-time.  They 
commonly  use,  on  these  and  similar  occasions,  a  folding  lantern 
("  fanoos  "),  made  of  waxed  cloth  strained  over  rings  of  wire,  and 
a  top  and  bottom  of  tinned  copper.  This  kind  of  lanteni  is  here 
represented,  together  with  the  common  lamp  {"  jjiaodeel and  its 


Lantern  and  Lainp. 


usual  receptacle  of  wood,  which  serves  to  protect  the  ilame  from  the 
wind*  The  lamp  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass,  having  a  little  tube  in  the 
bottom,  in  which  is  stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton  twisted  round  a 
piece  of  straw.  Some  water  is  poured  in  first,  and  then  the  oil.  A 
lamp  of  this  kind  is  often  hung  over  the  entrance  of  a  house.  By 
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night,  the  interiora  of  the  houses  present  a  more  doll  appearance  than 
in  the  day :  the  light  of  one  or  two  candles  (placed  on  the  floor  or  on 
a  stoolj  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  large  glass  shade,  or  enclosed 
in  a  glass  lantern,  on  account  of  the  windows'  being  merely  of  lattice 
work,)  is  generally  thought  sufficient  for  a  large  and  litfty  saloon. 
Few  of  the  Egyptians  sit  up  later,  in  snmmer,  than  three  or  four 
o'clock,  which  is  three  or  four  hours  after  sunset ;  for  their  reckoning 
of  time  is  from  sunset  at  every  season  of  the  year :  in  winter  they 
often  sit  up  tive  or  six  hours. 

•  Thus  the  clay  is  URually  f^pent  by  men  of  moderate  wealth  who 
have  no  regular  business  to  attend  to,  or  none  that  requires  their  own 
active  superintendence.  But  it  is  the  habit  of  the  triulcumaii  to 
repair,  soon  after  breakfast,  to  his  shop  or  warehouse,  and  to  remain 
there  until  near  sunset.'  lie  has  leisure  to  smoke  us  much  as  he 
likes ;  and  his  customers  often  smoke  with  him.  To  some  of  these 
he  offers  his  own  pipe  (unless  they  ha?e  theirs  with  them),  and  a  cup 
of  coffee,  which  is  ohtaioed  from  the  nearest  coffee-shop.  A  great 
portion  of  the  day  he  sometimes  passes  in  agreeable  chat  with  cus- 
tomeni,  or  with  the  tiadesmen  of  the  next  or  opposite  shops.  He 
generally  says  his  prayers  without  moving  from  his  shop^  Shortly 
after  the  noon-prayers,  or  sometimes  earlier  or  later,  he  eats  a  light 
meal,  such  as  a  plate  of  keb&b  and  a  cake  of  bread  (which  a  boy  or 
maid  daily  brings  from  his  house,  or  procares  in  the  market),  or  some 
bread  and  cheese  or  pickles,  &c.,  which  arc  earned  about  the  streets 
for  sale :  and  if  a  customer  be  present,  he  is  always  invited,  and  often 
pressi-d,  to  partake  of  this  uu-al.  A  large  earthen  boUle  oi  water 
is  kept  in  the  shop,  and  replenished,  whenever  necessary,  by  a  passing 
"  sakka,"  or  water-carrier.  In  the  evening,  the  tradesman  returns  to 
bis  house,  cats  his  supper,  and,  soon  after,  rctin  s  to  bed. 

It  is  the  general  custotn  in  Egypt  for  the  husband  and  wife  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed,  t  xeept  anioiiir  the  wealthy  classes,  who  mostly 
prefer  separate  beds.  The  bed  is  usually  thus  prepared  in  tbe  houses 
of  persons  of  moderate  wealth: — a  mattress,*  stuffed  witli  eution, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  is  placed  uj)()n  a 
low  frame,  generally  made  of  pahn-sticks  a  pillow  is  placed  for  the 
head,  and  a  sheet  spread  over  this  and  the  mattress :  the  only  cover- 
ing in  summer  is  generally  a  thin  blsnket;*  and  in  winter,  a  thiclc 

'  A  drsoription  of  the  olu)|>»,  aiid  n  f>irtli<.'r  ac-         *  "  Tarnihuli,*' 
count  of  tluj  tradraiiu'n  of  Cairo,  will  Ijc  givoi  iu        »  "  Strt't  r." 
•nottwreluvtVfOnliHlvt'r.  «  "  ^wfra." 
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quilt/  itnffed  with  cotton.   If  there  be  no  frame,  the  nmttreu  is 

placed  upon  the  floor ;  or  two  mattresses  are  laid  together,  one  upon 
the  other,  with  the  sheet,  pillow,  &c ;  and  often,  a  cushion  of  the 
deewAn  is  placed  on  each  side.  A  rausquito-curtain  *  is  suspended 
over  the  bcil  by  inrans  of  four  stHnpr*;,  which  arc  attached  to  nails  in 
the  wall.  The  (Ircss  is  seldom  chanirfr!  on  going  to  bed;  mnl  in 
winter,  many  peojjle  sleep  with  all  their  ordinar}"  clotlies  on,  except 
the  gibbeb,  or  ch>th  coat;  but  in  summer,  they  sleep  almost,  or 
entirely,  unclad.  In  winter,  the  bed  is  prejiared  in  a  small  closet 
(called  '  khazneh  ")  :  in  summer,  m  a  hii-:re  room.  All  the  bed- 
clothes are  rolled  up,  in  the  day-time,  and  plaei  d  (»n  one  side,  or  in 
the  closet  above-mentioned.  During  the  hottest  weather,  many 
people  sleep  upon  the  house-top,  or  in  a  "fea-hah  "  (or  "  fesal^ah 
wliidi  is  aa  uncovered  apartment  j  but  ophthalmia  and  other  diswwcs 
often  result  from  their  thus  exposing  themselves  to  the  external  air 
at  night.  The  most  common  kind  of  frame  for  the  bed,  made  of 
palm-8ticks»  harbours  bugs,  which  are  very  abundant  in  Egypt  in  the 
summer,  as  fleas  are  in  the  winter.  These  and  other  plagues  to 
which  the  people  of  Egypt  are  exposed  by  night  and  day  have  been 
before  mentioned.'  With  regard  to  the  most  disgusting  of  them,  the 
lice,  it  may  here  be  added,  that,  though  they  are  not  always  to  be 
avoided  even  by  the  most  scrupalous  cleanliness,  a  person  who 
changes  his  linen  after  two  or  three  days'  wear  is  vciy  seldom 
annoyed  by  these  vermin ;  and  when  he  is,  they  are  easily  removed, 
not  attachinpr  themscKes  to  the  skin  :  they  arc  generally  found  in  the 
linen.  A  house  maybe  kept  almost  clear  of  tlms  by  frequent  washing 
and  sweepin*:;  and  the  tlies  may  be  kept  out  by  placing  nets  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  even  though  the  meshes  be  large  enotigh  to 
admit  them  :  but  it  is  impossible  to  purify  an  Kgyptinn  hoti^e  from 
bugs,  if  It  amtain  much  wood-work,  which  is  <renerally  the  ease. 

The  male  servants*  lead  a  very  easy  life,  with  the  excejition  of  thi; 
"sj'us,"  or  groom,  who,  whenever  his  master  takes  a  ride,  ruii!*  before 
or  beside  him;  and  this  he  will  do  in  the  hottest  weather  for  hours 
together,  without  appearing  fatigued.  Almost  every  wealthy  person 
in  Cairo  has  a  boww&b,"  or  door-keeper,  always  at  the  door  of  his 
bouse,  and  several  other  male  servants.  Most  of  these  are  natives  of 
£g}'pt^ ;       many  Nubians  are  also  employed  as  servants  in  Cairo 


*  "  Lohif."  dOM  cnnopy  of  th^  width  and  teo^h  of  til*  bed, 

*  "  NiaiocMeoeh."  It  if  eoupoted  of  miiiUa,       *  la  th«  introdoetioB  to  Uiii  work. 
erliBaBflran«pailei.tiin^Mrcnp«wMiilb«Tmi  «       *  "  KhaddfaMcn,'*  slngidv  "kkKldim.** 
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and  other  Egyptian  towns.  The  latter  are  moatly  howw&hs,  and  are 
generally  esteemed  more  honest  than  the  Egyptian  servants.  The 

wages  of  the  male  servants  are  very  small,  usually  from  a  dollar  to 
two  dollars  (or  from  four  to  eight  shillings)  per  month :  but  tlicy 
receive  many  presents.'  On  the  "  'ec  d  "  (or  festival)  after  Ramad^in, 
the,  master  tjenerally  Jjives,  to  each  of  his  sorvants,  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  ronsisting  of  an  "  \'ree"  (a  blue  shirt,  which 
is  their  mitrv  dwsA,  a  "  tarbousli,"  atul  a  turban.  Other  articles  of 
dress  whicii  tiiey  require  duriuir  the  year  (except,  sometimes,  shoes,) 
the  servants  arc  oblij^ed  to  provide  for  tliemselvcs.  lie^ides  wliat 
their  master  gives  them,  they  also  receive  small  ])resctits  of  money 
from  his  visiters,  and  from  the  tradespeople  with  wliotn  he  deals  ; 
particularly  whenever  he  has  made  any  considerable  purchase.  They 
sleep  in  the  clothes  which  they  wear  during  the  day^  each  upon  a 
small  mat;  and  in  winter  they  cover  themselves  with  a  cloidc'  or 
blanket.  In  some  respects,  they  are  often  fiimiliar  in  their  manners 
to  their  master,  even  laughing  and  joking  with  him :  in  others,  they 
are  Teiy  submissive;  paying  him  the  utmost  honour,  and  bearing 
corporal  chastisement  from  his  hand  with  childlike  patience. 

The  male  black  slave*  is  treated  wiib  more  consideration  than 
the  free  servant;  and  leads  a  Ufe  well  suited  to  his  lazy  disposition. 
If  discontoited  with  his  situation,  he  can  legally  compel  his  master 
to  sell  hiui.  Many  of  the  slaves  in  Egypt  wear  the  Turkish  military 
dress.  They  are  generally  the  greatest  fanatics  in  the  East ;  and 
more  accustomed  than  any  other  clnss  to  insult  the  Christians  and 
every  people  who  are  not  of  the  faith  which  they  have  themselves 
adopted  without  knowing;  more  of  its  doctrines  than  Arab  children 
who  have  been  but  a  week  at  school.  Of  the  female  slaves,  some 
account  will  be  '^'wvn  in  the  next  chapter. 

An  acciuaintance  with  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Egypt  leads  us 
often  to  eotn])are  tin  ir  domestic  habits  with  those  of  Europeans  iu 
the  nuddle  ages;  and,  perhaps,  iu  this  comparison,  the  points  of 
resemblauce  which  we  obsei^ve,  with  regard  to  the  men,  arc  more 
striking  than  the  contrasts ;  but  the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  females. 


*  The  wa^ffN  miulrcd  from  Earopean  tnivdlen 

an-  imicli  liiu'tur  than  flids*-  (•lifaiiml  fr<>m  iin- 
tiveii;  and  Jitrgtr  ami  tiiitri'  fri.|iii  iit  ['rf!Hiit>  ciri: 
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Jndteioailj  Iwctowed,  ore  iponcnllj  productivo  of 
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CHAn^EK  VI. 

DOMESTIC  LIFE-eMi(/»ti«d. 

Quitting  the  lower  apertm^ts,  wbere  we  have  been  long  detained,  1 
must  enter  upon  a  more  presumptuous  office  than  I  have  yet  under- 
taken,  which  is  that  of  a  guide  to  the  "hareem but  first  I  must 
give  some  account  of  marriagCj  and  tlie  marriage-ceremonies. 

To  abstain  from  marrying  when  a  man  has  attained  a  sufficient 
age^  and  when  there  is  no  just  impediment,  is  esteemed,  by  the 
Egyptians,  improper,  and  even  disreputable.  For  being  myself  guilty 
of  this  fault  (to  use  no  harsher  term),  I  suffered  much  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  during  my  first  and  second  visits  to  this  country,  and 
endured  many  reproaches.  During  the  former  of  those  visits,  having 
oeeasionto  remove  from  a  house  which  1  had  occupied  for  some  months 
in  a  great  thoroughfare-street  in  Cairo,  I  engaged  anotlier  house,  in  a 
neighbouring  quarter  :  the  \cn^c  was  writtrn,  and  some  ni<iiii  y  ]):ud 
in  advaTice ;  but  a  day  or  two  utter,  the  agent  of  the  owner  came  to 
inform  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter,  who  were  mostly 
"sherccfs**  (or  descendants  of  the  Vrophrt),  obji  cted  to  my  living 
among  thcin,  because  T  was  not  mairied.  lie  aiKled,  however,  that 
they  would  gladly  admit  me  ii  1  woulil  evtm  purchase  a  female  slave, 
which  would  exempt  me  from  the  opprobrium  cast  upon  me  by  the 
want  of  a  wife.  I  replied  that,  being  merely  a  sojourner  in  Egypt,  I 
did  not  like  to  take  either  a  wife  or  female  slave,  whom  I  must  soon 
abandon :  the  money  that  I  had  paid  was,  therefore,  returned  to  me. 
In  another  quarter,  I  was  less  unfortunate ;  such  heavy  objections  on 
account  of  my  being  unmarried  were  not  raised :  I  was  only  required 
to  promise  that  no  person  wearing  a  hat  should  come  into  the  quarter 
to  visit  me  ;  yet,  after  I  had  established  myself  in  my  new  residence, 
the  Shcykh  (or  chief)  of  the  quarter  often  endeavoured  to  persuade 


>  Tho  term  "  ^fanem  "  (which,  m  b«fiii«  un-  Sm  pnltibikd,  $acnd,  Ac  The  Tiuk«,  and  manjr 
tioMd,  is  &i>i>Ued  bath  to  the  toilo  at  •  frmlly  of  tb«  Andw.  hm  tha  lonKHtjnMNM  AtaUe  term 
nd  to  Itw  w^ntamOt  which  OMjr  occupgr ,)  rfgnt*     "  ^tnm,"  whidi  the  fcrtner  prooouiee  "  ^imnn." 
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me  to  11181-17.  All  my  argumeuts  against  doing  to  he  deemed  of 
no  weight.  "  You  tell  me/'  said  be,  "  that  in  «  year  or  two  you 
mean  to  leave  this  country  :  now,  there  is  a  young  widow,  who,  •!  am 
told,  is  handsome,  living  within  a  few  doors  of  you,  who  will  be  glad 
to  become  your  wife,  even  with  the  express  understanding  that  you 
shall  divorce  her  when  you  quit  this  ])lace;  though,  of  course,  you 
may  do  so  betore,  if  she  ^lu)uld  ii(»t  ])lease  yon."  This  younj^  damsel 
had  several  times  contrived  to  let  me  catcli  a  climpse  of  a  pretty 
face,  as  I  passed  the  liouse  in  wliich  she  and  iier  parents  lived. 
M'hat  answer  eould  I  return  ?  I  replied,  that  1  had  actually,  by 
acddent,  teen  her  face^  and  that  ahe  was  the  last  woman  I  abould 
wish  to  lanrf,  in  aacfa  dnmmatanoea;  {or  I  was  anie  that  I  could 
never  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  her.  But  I  fbund  it  rather 
difficult  to  lilenee  my  officioua  friend. — ^It  haa  heen  mentioned  befbre, 
in  the  Introduction}  that  an  unmarried  man«  or  one  who  haa  not  a 
female  alave,  ia  uaui^Ily  obliged  to  dweU  in  a  wdofileh,  nnleaa  he  have 
tome  near  relation  with  whom  to  reaide ;  bnt  'that  Franks  are  now 
exempted  from  this  restriction. 

The  K<::yptian  females  arrive  at  puberty  much  earlier  than  the 
natives  of  colder  chmatet.  Many  marry  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years ;  and  some  remarkably  precocious  girls  arc  married  at 
the  acre  of  ten:*  but  such  occurrences  arc  not  common.  Few  remain 
unmarried  after  sixteen  years  of  n^.  An  Egyptian  girl  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  or  even  earlier,  may  be  a  mother.  Tht;  women  of  Efr^"pt  -.w-v 
generally  very  prolitic  ;  but  females  of  other  countries  residing  hcrc 
often  arc  childless  ;  and  the  children  of  foreigners  fi*om  compamtivcly 
cool  countries,  born  in  Eg}-pt,  seldom  live  to  a  mature  age,  even 
when  the  mother  is  a  native.  It  was  partly  on  this  account  that  the 
emancipated  Memlouks  (or  military  slavcb)  usually  adopted  Meui« 
looks. 

It  ia  very  common  among  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  and  of  other 
countriea,  but  lets  to- in  Cairo  than  in  other  parts  of  Egypt,  for  a  man 
to  marry  hia  fint  eaiiuin.  In  thia  case,  the  huaband  and  wife  otmtinue 
to  call  each  other  '^couain  because  the  tie  of  blood  is  mdissolubl^ 
but  that  of  matrimony  very  precarious.  A  union  of  thia  kind  ia 
generally  lastmg^  on  account  of  thia  tie  of  blood;  and  because 
mutual  intercourse  may  have  formed  an  attachment  between  the 
parties  in  tender  i^;  though^  if  they  be  of  the  higher  or  middle 
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classes,  the  young  man  is  aeldoin  allowed  to  see  the  face  of  his 
female  cousin,  or  even  to  meet  and  conyerse  with  her,  after  she 
has  arrived  at  or  near  the  age  of  puberty,  until  ahe  baa  become 
his  wife. 

Marriajrcs  in  Cairo  arc  g^cnerally  conducted,  in  thr  case  of  a 
virg^in,  in  the  iollowiiic;  niannt-r ;  but  in  tliat  of  a  widow,  or  a 
divorced  woman,  with  littK'  ceremony,  ^lost  oonnnonlv,  the  nrother, 
or  some  other  near  female  relation,  of  the  youtli  or  man  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaiiiiug  a  Wit'e,  describes  to  him  the  personal  and  other 
([lialilications  of  the  young  women  with  wliom  slie  is  acquainted,  and 
directs  his  choice or  he  employs  a  "  khat'beh,"  or  "  khatibch  a 
woman  whose  regular  business  it  is  to  assist  men  in  such  cases. 
Sometimes  two  or  more  women  of  this  profession  are  employed.  A 
kb^t'beh  gives  ber  report  confidentially,  describing  one  girl  as  being 
like  a  gaselle,  pretty  and  elegant  and  young;  and  another,  aa  not 
pretty,  but  rich,  and  so  forth.  If  the  man  have  a  mother  and  other 
near  female  rdations,  two  or  three  of  these  usually  go  with  a 
khit*beh  to  pay  viaita  to  several  ^areems,  to  which  she  baa  access  in 
her  professional 'Character  of  a  match-maker ;  for  she  is  employed  as 
much  by  the  wodk  n  as  by  the  men.  She  sometimes  also  exercises 
the  trade  of  a  ^'  dell^h"  (or  broker)  for  the  sale  of  ornaments, 
clothings  ftc.,  which  procures  her  admission  into  almost  every  bareem. 
The  women  who  accompany  her  in  search  of  a  wife  for  their  relation 
are  introdticed  to  the  different  harccms  merely  as  ordinary  nsiters ; 
and  as  such,  it'  disappointed,  they  soon  take  their  leave,  though  the 
object  of  their  visit  is  of  course  understood  by  the  other  party :  but  if 
they  tind  among  the  female  s  of  a  family  (and  they  are  sure  to  sec  all 
wlio  are  marriageable)  a  girl  or  young  woman  having  the  necessary 
personal  qualiiications,  they  state  the  motive  of  their  visit,  and  ask,  if 
the  proposed  match  be  not  at  once  disapproved  of,  what  property, 
ornaments,  the  object  of  their  wishes  may  possess*  If  tiie  fiither 
of  the  intended  bride  be  dead,  she  may  perhaps  possess  one  or  more 
houses,  shops,  &c.  j  and  in  almost  every  case,  a  marriageable  girl  of 
the  middle  or  higher  ranks  has  a  set  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels. 
The  women-visiters,  having  asked  these  and  other  questions,  bring 
their  report  to  the  expectant  youth  or  man.  If  satisfied  with  their 
report,  he  gives  a  present  to  the  kh^'beh,  and  sends  her  again  to  the 

1  Altrftbaai'i  Mndiag  ft  oieiMmiivr  to  hit  own     modern  Antw  would  adopt  In  tixnUiur  dmun- 
vmOwf  lA  Mek  m  wtfr  tor  lib  noa  Isue  (««  ■UiiM8,ireMUjrpncti««bli. 
QmilmiiiT.) «!■  J«Mt  racib  •  mwwl M  BMrt 
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fiunUy  of  hia  intended  wife,  to  make  known  to  them  his  wishes.  She 
generally  gives  an  exaggerated  description  of  his  penonal  attractions, 
wealthy  &c.  For  instance,  she  will  say,  of  a  very  ordinary  yonng 
man,  of  scarcely  any  property,  and  of  whose  disposiition  she  knows 
nothing,  Mv  thuin-htt  r,  the  youth  wlio  wishes  to  marry  you  is 
young,  gracetiil,  (i  Lr  int,  beardless,  has  plenty  of  money,  dresses 
handsomely,  is  loud  t  l  tlclicacies,  but  cannot  enjoy  his  limiries  alone  j 
he  wants  von  as  liis  companion  j  he  will  give  you  everything  that 
money  can  jjioeure;  he  is  a  stayer-at-home,  and  will  spend  his  whole 
time  with  you,  caressing  and  lundhng  you.'* 

The  parents  may  betroth  their  daughter  to  whom  they  please,  and 
marry  her  to  him  without  her  consent,  if  she  he  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  pubei-ty ;  bvit  after  she  has  attained  that  age,  she  may  chooae 
a  husband  for  herself,  and  appoint  any  man  to  arrange  and  effect  her 
marriage.  In  the  former  case,  however,  the  khftt'heh  and  the  rela- 
tions of  a  girl  sought  in  marriage  uaoally  endeavour  to  obtain  her 
consent  to  the  proposed  union.  Very  often,  a  father  objecte  to 
giving  a  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  who  is  not  of  the  same  pro- 
fession or  trade  as  himself ;  and  to  marrying  a  younger  daughter 
before  an  elder.'  The  bridegroom  can  scarcely  ever  obtain  even  a 
surreptitious  glance  at  the  features  of  his  bride,  until  he  finds 
her  in  his  absolute  possession,  unless  she  belon;]:  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society  ;  in  whicli  case,  it  is  easy  enouirh  for  hiui  to  see  her  face. 

Wlien  a  female  is  about  to  marry,  she  should  hnve  a  "wekeel" 
(or  deputy)  to  settle  the  compact,  and  coiu  lude  the  contract,  for  her, 
with  her  proposed  husband.  If  she  be  under  the  age  of  puberty,  this 
is  absolutely  uccessaiy;  and  in  this  case,  her  father,  if  living,  or  (if 
he  be  dead)  her  nearest  adult  male  relation,  or  a  guardian  appointed 
by  will,  or  by  the  ^^i^ee,  performs  the  office  of  wekeel :  but  if  she  be 
of  age,  she  appoints  her  own  wekeel,  or  may  even  make  the  contract 
herself;  though  this  is  seldom  done. 

After  a  youth  or  man  has  made  choice  of  a  female  to  demand  in 
marriage,  on  the  report  of  his  female  relations,  or  that  of  the 
kh^'beh,  and,  by  proxy,  made  the  preliminary  arrangements  before 
described  with  her  and  her  relations  in  the  harccm,  he  repairs  with 
two  or  three  of  his  friends  to  her  wekeel.  Having  obtained  the 
wekeeFs  consent  to  the  union,  if  the  intended  bride  be  under  age, 
he  asks  what  is  the  amount  of  the  required  "  mahr  "  (or  dowry). 


'  8«c  Ocnoiis,  nil.  20. 
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The  giving  of  a  dowiy  is  indupenaable^  as  I  have  mentioned  in 
a  former  chapter.  Tt  is  Grcnprnlly  calculated  in  "  riyfils,"  of  ninety 
fadclahs  (equivalent  to  about  live  pence  and  two-fifths)  each.  TlfC 
riyal  is  an  iuiai^iiiary  money  ;  not  a  coin.  The  usual  amount  of  the 
d<n\Ty,  if  the  ])arties  be  in  possession  of  a  moderately  good  income,  is 
about  a  thousand  rivals  (or  twentv-two  pounds  ten  shillings)  j  or, 
sometimes,  not  more  than  half  that  sum.  The  wi-altliy  calculate  the 
dowry  in  pursc-i,  of  tive  hundred  piasters  (about  live  pounds  sterling) 
each ;  and  fix  its  amoont  at  ten  purses^  or  more.  It  must  be  borne 
In  mind  tliat  we  are  oonsidei-ing  the  ease  of  a  virgiii*l>ride;  the  dowry 
of  a  widow  or  a  divorced  woman  is  much  less.  In  settling  the  amount 
of  the  dowry,  as  in  other  peeuniary  transactions,  a  little  haggling 
frequently  takes  phuse :  if  a  thousand  riyfils  be  demanded  through  the 
wekeel,  the  party  the  intended  bridegroom  will  probably  make  an 
offer  of  si.\  hundred  :  the  former  party  then  gradually  lowering  the 
demand,  and  the  otlier  increasing  the  offerj  they  at  length  agree  to  fix 
it  at  eight  hundred.  It  is  generally  stipulated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
dowry  shall  be  paid  immediately  before  the  marriage-oontract  is  made; 
and  the  remaining  third  held  in  reserve,  to  be  paid  to  the  wife  in 
case  of  divorcing  her  against  her  own  consent,  or  in  case  of  the 
husband's  death. 

This  affair  being  settled,  and  confirmed  by  all  pei^sons  present 
itfciting  the  opcuing  chapter  of  the  Kur-fm  (the  Fat'hah),  an  early 
day  (perhaps  the  day  next  iollowiiig)  is  appointed  for  j)aying  the 
money,  and  peiforming  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage-contract,  which 
is  properly  called  "*akd  cn-niki'di.'"  The  making  this  contract  is 
commonly  calldL "  ketb  d*kitfib  (or  the  writing  of  the  writ) ;  but  it 
is  very  seldom  the  case  that  any  document  is  written  to  confirm  the 
marriage,  unless  the  bridegroom  is  about  to  travel  to  another  place, 
and  fears  that  he  may  have  occasion  to  prove  his  marriage  where 
witnesses  of  the  contract  cannot  be  procured.  Sometimes  the 
marriage-contract  is  concluded  immediately  after  the  arrangement 
respecting  the  dowr)',  but  more  generally  a  day  or  two  aflter.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  this  ceremony,  the  bridegroom,  again  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  usually 
about  noon,  taking  with  him  that  portion  of  the  dowry  which  he  has 
promised  to  pay  on  this  occasion.    He  and  his  companions  are 


'  It  i8  a  common  bciiot  in  Lg^pt,  that,  if  an;      »ihiii  dissolved:  wherefore.  fis'H  pcroous  do 
OM  nuke  a  marria(;t'i-oDtnu:t  in  the  tnouth  of      Tlie  iiuMit  pvopttfOQS  period  !■  Uw  nwndl  of 
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received  by  the  bride's  wekeel ;  and  two  or  more  friends  of  the  latter 
are  oaually  present  It  ia  nefseBsaxy  tbat  there  be  two  witneaaes  (and 
those  most  be  Moslinis)  to  the  marriage-contract,  unless  in  a  situation 
where  witnesses  cannot  be  procured.  All  persons  present  recite  the 
Flit'l^ ;  and  the  bridi^room  then  pays  the  money.  After  thisi  the 
marriage-oontract  is  performed.  It  is  very  simple.  The  bridegroom 
and  the  bride's  welceel  sit  upon  the  ground,  face  to  face,  with  one 
knee  upon  the  g:r<)und,  and  grasp  each  other's  right  hand,  raising  the 
thumbs,  and  pressing  them  against  each  other.  A  fikee '  is  generally 
employed  to  instruct  them  what  they  are  to  say.  Having  pluccd  a 
handkerchief  over  their  joined  hands,  he  usually  prefaces  the  words  of 
the  contract  with  a  "  khutbch,"  consisting  of  a  few  words  of  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer,  with  quotatioTis  from  the  Kmy-mi  and  Traditions,  on 
the  excellence  and  advantages  of  inarnuge.  He  then  desires  the 
bride's  wekeci  to  say,  *'  I  betroth  [or  marry]  to  tbee,  my  daughter 
[or  the  female  who  has  appointed  me  lier  wekeel],  such  a  one 
[naming  the  bride],  the  virgin*  [or  the  adult  virgini,  for  a  dowry  of 
such  an  auiouut.  '  (The  words  "  I'ur  a  dowry,"  arc  sometimes 
omitted.)  The  bride's  wekeel  having  said  this,  the  bridegroom, 
prompted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  fikee,  says,  "  I  accept  from  thee 
her  betrothal  [or  marriage]  to  myself,  and  teke  h«r  under  my  care, 
and  bind  myaelf  to  afibrd  her  my  protection;  and  ye  who  are  present 
bear  witness  of  this.'*  The  welceel  addresses  the  bridegroom  in  the 
same  manner  a  second  and  a  third  time ;  and  each  time,  the  latter 
replies  as  before.  Both  then  generally  add,  "  And  blessing  be  on  the 
Apostles,  and  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the  whole 
world  :  amen  :"  after  which,  all  present  again  repeat  the  Fdt'hah.  It 
is  not  always  the  same  form  of  ''khntbeh  "  tliat  is  recited  on  these 
occasions :  any  form  may  be  used ;  and  it  may  be  repeated  by  any 
person  :  it  is  not  even  necessary ;  and  is  often  altogether  omitted. 
The  contract  conehidcd,  the  bridegroom  sometimes  (but  seldom 
unless  he  be  a  person  of  the  lower  orders)  kis-es  the  hands  of  his 
friends  and  others  there  present  ;  and  tlu  y  are  presented  with 
sherbet,  and  generally  remain  to  dinner.  Each  of  theu»  receives  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  provided  by  the  family  of  the  bride ; 
except  the  fikee,  who  receives  a  similar  handkerchief,  with  a  small 
gold  coin  tied  up  in  it,  from  the  bridegroom.    Before  the  persons 


•obuulnuiter.       A  nota  in  |Mf*  <Nl 


*  If  the  bride  be  uot  a  Tirgin,  a  word  importing 
thin  U  anUtituUHl ;  nmuOj,  "ttm^V  Wt  MM* 

properly,  "theyyib." 
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assemblfd  on  this  occasion  dispene,  they  settle  when  the  "  leylet 
ed-dukhleh  "  is  to  be  :  this  is  the  night  when  the  bride  is  brought 
to  the  house  of  the  bhd^room,  and  the  latter,  for  the  first  timej 
visits  bor. 

In  genei-ai,  the  briflcErioom  waits  for  his  bride  about  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  coutrnrt.  Meanwhile,  he  sends  to 
her,  two  or  three  or  more  times,  sonic  fruit,  sweetmeats,  Sic. ;  and 
perliaps  makes  her  a  present  of  a  shawl,  or  some  othor  article  of 
value.  The  bride's  family  are  at  the  same  time  occupit  J  m  prepuriug 
for  her  a  stock  of  household  furniture  (as  deewAns,  matting,  carpets, 
bedding;  kitcfaen-iitensils,  &e.,)  and  dress.  The  portion  of  the  dowry 
which  has  been  paid  by  the  bridegroom,  and  generally  a  much  larger 
sum  (the  additional  money,  which  is  often  more  than  the  dowry 
itadf^  being  supplied  by  the  bride's  family),  is  expended  in  purchasing 
the  artides  of  furniture  dress,  and  ornaments,  for  the  bride*  These 
articles,  which  are  called  "gah£s/'  are  the  property  of  the  bride; 
and  if  she  be  divorced,  she  takes  them  away  with  her.  She  cannot, 
therefore,  with  truth  be  said  to  be  purchased.*  The  furniture  is  sent, 
commonly  borne  by  a  train  of  camels,  to  the  bridetrroonrs  house. 
Often,  among  the  articles  of  the  gahUa  is  a  chair  for  the  turban  or 
head-dress,'  alluded  to  in  a  former  page.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  but 
slight  make ;  the  bottom  and  back  being  generally  of  cane-work  ; 
sometimes  with  a  canopy.  It  is  never  used  to  '^it  upon.  The  turban, 
when  placed  ti]>r»n  it,  is  covere  d  with  n  larch ief  of  thick  silk  stuff, 
usually  ornamented  with  f;old  thread.  Thei-e  are  sometimes  sent  two 
of  these  chairs ;  one  for  the  turban  of  the  husband,  and  the  other  for 
the  head-dress  of  the  wife. 

The  bridep^ooni  should  receive  his  bride  ua  the  eve  of  Friday,  or 
that  of  Monday but  the  former  is  generally  esteemed  the  more 
fortunate  period.  Let  us  say,  for  uistanoe,  that  the  bride  is  to  be 
conducted  to  him  on  the  eve  of  Friday.  During  two  or  three  or  more 


•  AmooK  lUe  pta«ants^  howtvor,  thr  f^tlu  r,  i>r 
othor  Uwfkil  lourdun  of  tho  brliii'.  rio  ivi  s 
dowry,  aad  ghrM  Dcithin^  In  return  hat  I  Ik-  girl, 
ind  OTtWlUlBIHr  •  little  eom,  Ac.  The  brido«n'n«<m» 
ill  ttb  tam,  •oppIlM  efflnthingi  vnu  the  dnat 
crthcMd*. 

»  "  Kur«<o  i'l-'(.'minu'h." 

*  Biircklinrilt  lum  trnti  jji  >t:itin>;  tU.it  Monda}/ 
ami  rhiirwliiy  arc  the  (lay •  Oil  wliirli  tli.'  i«»rMno- 
iiie*  tmnmUaU.ly  I'ttvious  to  the  nuuTiaKC*uiKht 
are  pcrfonncd:  he  altould  have  uHSundtgaaA 
Thondaf  .  B«  ha*  alia  adlon  Into  aomo  oUmt 


errors  in  the  ncoount  which  he  has  ;;iv(  ti  i.)  (he 

lii:irri:it'e--(  i  rcllMUiii  s   nl'    thr  pt i.iiis,  in  llu 

illiMtraiions  of  bb  "Arabic  Provcrias"  (pp.lia— 
IIS).  To  mention  thU  I  fcvl  to  be  »  dn^  l» 
BV*eJf  i  bat  one  wbleb  I  perform  with  nivctaaee, 
and  not  wfthmit  the  flnw  that  Bmekhftntt'ti  Jn«t 

reputation  fur  ;:Puoral  a«rurafy  niav  in:<Vi'  nn 
reailiT  think  (hat  he  iit  rijcht  in  thfm.  loatw,  md 
that  I  am  wnin)f.  I  write  tlu-sc  word*  in  Cairo, 
with  bit  l«ook  before  ne.  and  sOor  auflkktit  c&< 
perlcnve  and  lnqulric*. 
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preceding  nitrhts,  the  strci  t  or  quarter  lu  whicli  tlio  bridoErroom  lixcs 
is  illuminated  with  clmiideliers  and  lantcm!*,  or  with  lanterns  and 
small  lamps,  sonic  suspended  from  cords  drawn  across  from  the  bride- 
groom's and  several  other  houses  on  each  side  to  the  houses  opposite ; 


iMilan,  te.,  ioqrtnded  «n  tlM  MBHloii  or«  Wadding. 


and  several  small  si]k  flags,  each  of  two  colours,  generally  red  /uid 
green^  are  attached  to  theae  or  other  oorda/  An  entertainment  ia 
also  given  on  each  of  theae  n%htB|  particularly  on  the  laH  night 
before  that  on  which  the  wedding  is  condnded,  at  the  hridegroom's 
hooie.  On  these  oceasionB,  it  is  customary  for  the  persons  invited^ 
and  for  all  intimate  friends,  to  send  presents  to  his  house,  a  day  or 
two  before  the  feast  which  they  purpose  or  cx))cct  to  attend :  they 
generally  send  sugar,  coffee,  wax-candles,  or  a  lamb :  the  former 
articles  arc  usually  placed  upon  a  tray  of  copper  or  wood,  and  rovcrcd 
with  a  silk  or  embroidered  kerchief.  The  guests  arc  entertained  on 
these  oceasi()!i)5  1>y  musicians  and  male  or  female  singers,  by  dancing 
girls,  or  by  the  performance  of  a  "khatmeh    or  a  "zikr."* 


•  Till'  l:iiitJTii  luTc  rtpr«M?iil«l,  which  is  eon-  iiit/a  s  mitl),  tLiiiij»(»c«  what  in  called  H  "  htnnl 

^t^u•t^•<l  (if  w..od,and  puiiitoil  fr»'«"<'ii.  red,  white,  Ifanndeol." 

Wtd  bloc,  in  called  "tun-tjk"  (Um  Anhic  name  *  The^^e  mtrrteinnvmta  1  do  not  here  |Mir<iru- 

ttf  Um  ririadeii),  and,  tn|tether  irfth  the  trnwc  lurlv  driK  rilir,  a«  U  !■  my  Intention  to  drv(>l4>  Ihc 

alMMit^  ttoB  which  riz  hunpi  ira  impended,  and  whole  of  •  «ibMq«cn(  chapter  to  Um  nhiect  of 

which  la  iMmcd  "khMiia  Sidennitt'*  (or  Solo-  mlvate  S^UIm.  The  *'khMuth'*  it  the  tf 
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Ill  the  houses  of  the  wealtliy^  tbe  kh&Vb^  or  khfi^'bebs,  togetJier 
with  the  "diyefa"  (or  midwife)  of  the  faintly,  the  "bdl^eh"  (or 
female  attendant  of  the  bath),  and  the  nurie  of  the  bride,  are  each 
presented,  a  day  or  two  after  the  condusion  of  the  coiitruct,  with  a 
piece  of  guld  stuff,  a  Kiishmeer  shawl,  or  a  piece  of  striped  silk,  such 
as  yeleks  and  shintiy^ns  are  made  of;  and,  placing  these  over  thc^ 
left  shoulder,  and  attaching  the  edges  together  on  the  riglit  side,  go 
upon  asses,  with  two  or  more  men  before  them  beating  kettle-drums 
or  tabours,  to  the  houses  of  all  the  friends  of  tlie  bride,  to  invite  the 
fem;il' to  accompany  her  to  luid  from  the  bath,  and  to  partake  of  an 
entcrtHinnient  given  on  that  occasion.  At  evuy  house  where  they 
call,  tilt  y  are  treated  with  a  repast,  liavin^'  sent  notice  the  day  bcfoi-e 
of  their  intended  visit.  Tlicy  are  called  "  mu-dinat,"  or,  more 
projKrly,  "  mu-dhinstt,"  vulurarly  pi-onounced  "  mudniit."  I  have 
sometimes  seen  them  walking,  and  without  the  drums  before  them; 
but  making  up  for  the  want  of  these  instruments  by  shrill,  quavering 
cries  of  joy,  called  "  zagharcc^.'" 

The  enstoms  whieh  I  am  now  about  to  describe  are  obsenred  by 
those  dasses  that  compose  the  main  hulk  of  the  population  of  Cairo. 

On  the  preceding  Wednesday  (or  on  the  Saturday  if  the  wedding 
be  to  conclude  on  the  eve  of  Monday),  at  about  the  hour  of  noon,  or 
a  little  later,  the  bride  goes  in  state  to  the  bath."  The  procession  to 
the  bath  is  called  "  Zeffet  d*9ammim.''  It  is  headed  by  a  party  of 
musicians  witli  a  hautboy,  or  two,  and  drums  of  different  kinds." 
Frequently,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  some  person 
avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  parade  his  young  son  prenously 
to  ciijcumcision :  the  child  and  his  attendant^,  in  this  case,  follow  next 
after  the  musicians,  in  the  manner  already  described.  Sometimes,  at 
the  hrnd  of  the  bride's  party  are  two  iiierj  who  carry  the  utensils  and 
linen  used  in  the  bath,  ujinn  two  round  trays,  each  of  which  is 
covered  with  an  embroidered  or  a  ])lain  silk  kerchief:  also,  a  sakka, 
who  gives  water  to  any  of  the  passengers,  if  asked ;  and  two  other 


ciUttoD  of  tb«  whole  of  tbs  I^ar'to;  and  the 
"  likr,"  the  T(>p<^ition  of  the  n«tnc  of  <io-l,  or  of 
tih-  prufi  «si<iti  .if  hin  unity,  Jt«\  ;  I  Oi.i'.l  liiivi  'K  - 
oai>jun  to  (peak  of  both  mure  fully  in  anuthcr 
fhapt(<r.  on  the  pcrio<liful  public  fi'stiVRl*. 

'  Theae  aim  of  the  women,  wbkb  we  heard  oo 
Tarkma  oeewkmi  of  rqioidnir  In  RRrpt  and  other 
R»iit«m  iv>aiitrit'fi,  mre  )>ro(lucdl  hy  a  nharii  utter- 
met  uf  the  vt»ii«,  accoiupanied  bj  a  quick,  treiim- 
km*  latfUoB  «f  the  tongiie. 


'  I  have  oner  sot-ij  this  "7c1T,  h,"  .  r  iirorcsrfoo* 
nn<l  A  cccond  which  will  Ih'  <li  iicril*c<l  hirealler, 
u'  >  forth  much  tatcr,  and  redura  an  hour  after 

HUUtkCt . 

^  Tho  mni»i<-  in  ifcnvrally  of  a  terj  rode  kind} 
«od  the  ain  lunally  played  are  thoee  of  poiNilair 
MMiire;  niwriiMna  of  whkh  will  be  fbnnd  In  thf< 
work. 
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persons,  one  of  whom  bears  a  "  kuinkum,"  or  bottle,  of  plain  or  gilt 
silver,  or  of  china,  containing  rose-water,  or  orange-flower  water, 
which  he  occasionally  sprinkles  on  the  passengers ;  and  the  other,  a 
**  niibkharah     (or  perfuming- vessel)  of  silver,  with  aloes-wood,  or 


some  f>ther  odoriferous  substance,  burning  in  it :  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  procession  is  thus  attended.  In  general,  the  first  persons  among 
the  bride's  party  are  several  of  her  married  female  relations  and  friends, 

'  Prouoiinecd  "  inihkhar'ali." 
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ivalkin«r  in  pairs  ;  and  next,  a  number  of  younpr  virjiins.  The  former 
are  ilresseil  in  the  usual  manner,  covered  witli  the  black  silk  habarah : 
the  latter  have  white  silk  habarah s,  or  shawls.  Then  follows  the 
bride,  walking  under  a  canopy  of  silk,  of  some  gay  colour,  as  pink. 


rose-colour,  or  yellow  :  or  of  two  colours  composing  wide  stripes, 
often  rose-colour  and  yellow.  It  is  carried  by  four  men,  by  means  of 
a  pole  at  each  corner,  and  is  open  only  in  front ;  and  at  the  top  of 
each  of  the  four  poles  is  attached  an  embroidered  handkerchief.  The 
dreas  of  the  bride,  during  this  procession,  entirely  conceals  her  person. 
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She  is  generally  covered,  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  red  Kaahmeer 
shawl ;  or  with  a  white  or  yellow  shawl,  though  rarely.  Upon  her 
head  is  placed  a  smalL  pasteboard  cap,  or  crown.  The  shawl  is  placed 
over  this,  and  conceals  from  the  view  of  the  public  the  richer  artides 

of  her  dress,  her  face,  and  her  jewels,  &C.,  eicept  one  or  two 
"^Uf^alis^"  (and  sometimes  other  ornaments),  generally  of  diamonds 
and  emeralds,  attached  to  that  part  of  the  shawl  which  covers  her 
forehead.  She  is  accompanied  by  two  or  three  of  her  female  relations 
witliiti  the  ciiin»|)y;  and  ot'tcn,  when  in  hot  weather,  -^i  woman, 
waikinir  backwards  betbrr  lu  r,  is  constantly  employed  in  fanning  her, 
witii  a  larire  tmi  of  black  ostrich -feathers,  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
of  which  IS  usually  ornamented  with  a  y)iece  of  iookiug-gla&s. 
Sometimes  one  zeffch,  with  a  single  canopy,  serves  for  two  brides,  who 
walk  side  by  aide.  The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  and  generally 
pursues  a  circuitous  route,  for  the  sake  of  greater  display.  On 
leaving  the  house,  it  turns  to  the  right.  It  is  dos^  by  a  second 
party  of  musicians,  similar  to  the  first,  or  hy  two  or  three  drummers. 

In  the  bridal  processions  of  the  lower  orders,  which  are  often 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  above  described,  the  women  of 
the  party  frequently  utter,  at  intervals,  those  shrill  cries  of  joy  called 
xaghiireets  which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention ;  and  f«nsles 
of  the  poorer  classes,  when  merely  spectators  of  a  aeffeh,  often  do 

the  same. 

The  whole  bath  is  sometimes  hired  for  the  bride  and  her  party 
exclusively.  They  pass  several  hours,  or  seldom  less  than  two, 
occnpied  in  washing,  sporting,  and  feasting;  and  frequently  "  'al'mehs  " 
(or  female  singers)  are  hired  to  amuse  them  in  the  bath  :  they  then 
return  in  the  samo  order  in  which  they  came.  The  expenso  of  the 
fetich  falls  on  the  relati(jns  of  the  bride ^  but  the  feast  that  follows  it 
is  supplied  by  the  bridegroom. 

Having  returned  from  the  bath  to  the  housp  of  her  family,  the 
brulc  and  her  eoinpnnions  sup  together.  If  'ill  nu  iis  h:ive  contributed 
to  the  festivity  in  the  bath,  they,  also,  return  with  the  bride,  to  renew 
their  concert.  Their  songs  arc  ahvay.s  ou  the  subject  of  love,  and  of 
the  joyous  event  which  occasions  their  presence.  After  the  company 
have  been  thus  entertained,  a  large  quantity  of  hennil  having  been 
prepared,  mixed  into  a  paste,  the  bride  takes  a  lump  of  it  in  her  hand, 
and  receives  contributions  (called  "  nukoo^ ")  from  her  guests :  each 

*  Vor  ftdMO^ttn  at^bimmmmeau,  aM  tin  Appendls. 
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of  them  sticks  a  coin  (usually  of  gold)  in  the  henna  wbicb  she  holds 
upon  her  hand;  and  when  the  lump  is  closely  stuck  with  these  coins, 
she  scrapes  it  off  her  hand  upon  the  edge  of  a  basin  of  water.  Having 
collected  in  this  manner  from  licr  guests,  some  more  henna  is 
applied  to  her  hands  and  WtX,  wliirli  are  then  bouiicl  witli  pieces  of 
linen;  and  in  this  state  they  remain  until  the  next  luorniuL',  when 
they  arc  found  to  be  sutticieiitly  dyed  with  its  (hep  oraii^c-red  tint. 
Her  guests  make  use  of  the  remainder  of  tlie  dye  for  tiieir  own 
hands.  This  nigijt  is  ealk-d  Ley  let  cl-Henna/*  or  "the  Night 
of  the  I;ienna.'' 

It  is  on  this  night,  and  sometimes  also  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  preceding  day,  that  the  bridegroom  gives  his  chief  entertainment. 
"  Mobabba^een  '*  (or  low  farce-players)  often  perform  on  this  occasion 
before  the  house,  or,  if  it  be  large  enough,  in  the  court.  The  other 
and  more  common  performances  by  which  the  guests  are  amused  have 
been  before  mentioned. 

On  the  following  day,  the  bride  goes  in  procession  to  tbe  bouse  of 
the  bridi'frroom,  TIjc  procession  before  described  is  called  "  the  s^eh 
of  the  bath"  to  distinguish  it  from  this,  wbicb  is  tbe  more  important, 
and  which  is  tberefoi  e  particularly  called  "  Zeffet  el-'Aroosch,"  or 
"the  Zeffeb  of  the  Bride."  In  some  cases,  to  diminish  tbe  expenses  of 
the  marriajrc-cercmonics,  tlie  Ijride  is  conducted  privately  to  tbe  bath, 
and  only  hononrfd  with  a  zeflfch  to  tlie  brideLrroom's  house.  Tliis 
procession  is  t  v  tetly  similar  to  the  former.  The  bride  and  her  party, 
after  break^a^tlJli;  together,  srenerally  set  out  a  little  after  miilday. 
They  ]>roeeed  in  the  same  order,  and  at  the  same  slow  pace,  as  in  tlie 
Zcffeii  of  the  bath  ;  and,  if  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  bride^roum  is  near,  they 
follow  a  circuitous  route,  through  several  principal  streets,  for  the 
sake  of  display.    The  ceremony  usually  occupies  three  or  mote  hours. 

Sometimes,  before  bridal  processions  of  this  kind,  two  swordsmen, 
clad  in  nothing  but  their  drawers,  engage  each  other  in  a  mock 
combat;  or  two  peasants  cudgel  each  other  with  nebboots,  or  long 
staves.  In  tbe  procession  of  a  bride  of  a  wealthy  famUy,  any  person 
who  baa  the  art  of  p^orming  some  extraordinary  feat  to  amuse  the 
speetatora  is  almost  sure  of  being  a  welcome  assistant,  and  of  receiving 
a  handsome  present.*  When  tbe  seyyid  'Omar,  the  Nakeeb  el-Ashr&f 


*  One  of  the  DKNt  ooinmoii  of  the  fe«U  wit- 
DMWMt  on  ittch  an  oecukm  to  Ui«  iwrfonnaoc*  of 
A  lalMNrkMi  tMk  by  •  watm^tntm,  tenmd  • 


lliis  Miipty  title,  carries  a  w»ter-»kln  ttllwl  witli 
MDd  and  water,  of  greater  weigbt,  aud  fur  a  iuniccr 
period,  Uim  aaf  of  U»  brsttiico  wUl  venture  to 
do;  aud  tbia  he  muat  ascompUah  withont  cvw 
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(or  chief  of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet),  who  was  the  main 
instrument  of  advancing  I^Johaunnad  'Alec  to  the  dignity  of  Bsisha 
of  Egypt,  nianu'd  a  daughter,  about  forty-tivc  years  since,  there 
walked  before  the  procession  a  young  man  who  had  made  an  incision 
in  his  abdomen,  and  drawn  out  a  large  portion  of  hia  intestines, 
which  he  carried  before  him  on  a  ailrer  tray.  After  the  prooesaion, 
he  reatored  them  to  their  proper  place,  and  remained  in  hed  many 
days  before  he  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  this  foolish  and  dit^ating 
act.  Another  man,  on  the  same  occasion,  ran  a  sword  through  his 
arm,  before  the  crowding  spectators,  and  then  bound,  over  the  wound, 
without  withdrawing  the  sword,  several  handkerchiefs,  which  were 
aoaked  with  the  blood.  These  facts  were  described  to  me  by  an 
qre-witness.  A  spectacle  of  a  more  singular  and  more  disgusting 
nature  used  to  be  not  uncommon  on  similar  occasions,  but  is  now 
ycvy  seldom  witnessed.'  Somrtinies,  also,  "hawees"  (or  conjurers 
and  sleight-ot-haiul  pcrtorniers)  exhibit  a  varit-ty  of  tricks  on  these 
uecasions.  But  the  most  common  of  all  tlie  perfonuances  here 
mentioned  are  the  mock  tights.  Similar  exhibitions  arc  also  some- 
times witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  a  circumcision.  Graml  zt  tfebs  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  number  of  cars,  each  bcai'ing  a  group  of 
persons  of  aome  mannftcture  or  trade  performing  ihe  usual  work  of 
their  craft;  even  such  aa  bnilders,  white-washers,  &c.;  including 
members  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  arts  and  manufactures  practised  in 
the  metropolis.  In  one  car  are  generally  some  men  making  coffee, 
which  they  oecasioually  present  to  spectators:  in  another,  in- 
strumental musiciana :  and  in  another,  *iQ*mdis  (or  female  singers). 
The  bride,  in  seffisha  of  this  kind,  is  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  close 
European  carriage;  but  mon-  frequently  she  and  her  female  relationa 
and  friends  are  mounted  on  high-saddled  asses,  and,  with  musicians 
and  female  singers  before  and  behind  them,  close  the  procession. 

The  bride  and  her  party,  having  arrived  at  the  bridegroom's 
honsr,  sit  down  to  a  ri-past.  Her  friends,  .shortlv  aftei-,  take  their 
d«  ]iartiirc;  leaving  with  her  only  her  nujther  and  sister,  or  otlior  near 
feinaic  relations,  and  one  or  two  otlier  women  ;  usually  the  belhineh. 
The  ensuing  night  is  called  I^eylct  ed-l>ukhleh,"  ur  "  the  Night  of 
the  Entrance." 


sittiiik'  <li>»ii,  f  x(  tyit  in  a  (T.im  liiii^  pcwition,  to 
rest.  In  the  ea«v  tif  a  bridtd  priKi'Miuii  which  I 
lately  irilnmsrd,  the  V<^7i>n  began  to  carry  hia 
burdeq,  •  •kin  of  MHid  and  water  wcigbbiK  abont 
twolniadlvd  puwida,  at  aonaot  of  tbe  pNetdbur 


day;  Ixtrv  it  tin'  «1i'j1c  iiiifht,  and  the  cuMiini.' 
day,  )M*rurt'  aiid  duhnff  the  |iroccmiou,  Uiii  kmi 
tinucd  Ui  do  no  till  miniM't. 

>  Aoomcidcaoriiitloaof  UliaURiTCQiDKttrvk- 
liardt'a  "  AnMe  FMiwriH»» 
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The  bndegroom  sits  below.  Before  sontet,  be  goes  to  the  bath, 
and  there  ehenges  hie  elothes ;  or  be  merely  does  the  latter  at  home ;  » 
and,  alter  having  supped  with  a  party  of  his  friends,  waits  till  a  little 
before  the  "'esh^''  (or  time  of  the  night-prayer),  or  until  the  third  or 
fourth  hour  of  the  night,  when,  according  to  general  rii<;totn,  he 
should  rqtair  to  some  celebrated  mosque,  such  as  that  of  the 
Qasaneyn,  and  there  say  his  prayers.  If  youngr,  he  is  generally 
honoured  with  a  zefFeh  on  this  occasion  :  in  this  case,  he  poes  to  the 
mosque  j)recedecl  by  musicians  with  drums  and  a  hautboy  or  two,  and 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  friends,  and  by  several  men  bearing 
"  mesh'als/'    The  mesh'al  is  a  kind  of  cresset,  that  is,  a  staff  with  a 


cylindrical  frame  of  iron  at  the  top  filled  with  flaming  wood,  or 
having  two,  three,  four,  or  five  of  these  reoeptaelea  for  fire.  The 
party  uanaUy  proceeda  to  the  mosque  with  a  quick  paee,  and  without 
mudi  order.  A  second  group  of  musicians,  with  the  same  instru- 
ments, or  with  drums  only,  closes  the  procession.  The  brid^room  is 
generally  dressed  in  a  kuf(&n  with  red  stripes,  and  a  red  gibbeh,  with 
a  Kaahmeer  shawl  of  the  same  colour  for  his  turban;  and  walka 
between  two  friends  similarly  dressed.  The  prayers  are  commonly 
performed  merely  as  a  matter  of  ceremony;  and  it  is  frequently  the 
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case  tbftt  the  bridegroom  does  not  ipncj  at  eU,  or  prayMivithoiit  liaving 
previouflly  performed  the  wu4o6|  like  memlookt  who  their  prayers 
only  because  they  fear  their  master.'  The  procession  returns  from 
the  mosque  with  more  order  and  display,  and  very  slowly;  perhaps 
because  it  would  be  considered  unbecoming  in  the  bridegroom  to 
hasten  home  to  take  possession  of  his  bridr.  It  is  headed,  as  before, 
by  musicians,  and  two  or  more  bearers  of  mesh'als.  These  are  gene- 
rally followed  by  two  men,  bcarinp:,  by  means  of  a  pole  resting 
horizontally  upon  their  shoulders,  a  hanging  Iranie,  to  whieh  are 
attached  about  sixty  or  more  small  lamps,  in  four  circles,  one  above 
another;  the  upperoiust  of  whieh  eirelcs  is  mnde  to  revolve,  being 
turned  round  occasionally  by  ouc  of  the  two  hearers.  These  numerous 
lamps,  jind  several  nush'als  besides  those  before  nu'utioned,  brilliantly 
illumine  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  passes,  and  produce 
a  remarkably  picturesque  effect.  The  bridegroom  and  his  friends  and 
other  attendants  follow,  advancing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  ring, 
all  facing  the  interior  of  the  ring,  and  eaeh  bearing  in  his  hand  one 
or  more  wax  candles,  and  sometimes  a  sprig  of  Ifeani  or  some  other 
flower,  except  the  brid^proom  and  the  friend  on  either  side  of  him. 
These  three  form  the  latter  part  of  the  ring,  whieh  generally  conrists 
of  twenty  or  more  persons.  At  frequent  intervals,  the  party  stops  for 
a  few  minutes;  and  during  each  of  these  pauses,  a  boy  or  man,  one 
of  the  persons  who  oompose  the  ling,  sings  a  few  words  of  an 
epithalamium.  The  sounds  of  the  drums,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
hautboy  (which  the  bride  hears  half  an  hour  or  more  before  the  pro- 
cession arrives  at  the  house),  cease  durinp^  these  sonp^.  The  train  is 
elosed,  as  in  the  former  case  (when  on  its  way  to  the  mosque),  by  a 
secoud  group  of  Tnnsiciaus. 

In  the  maiDu  r  above  described,  the  bridegroom's  zefFeh  is  most 
commonly  conducted;  but  there  is  another  mode,  that  is  more 
respectable,  called  "  zeffch  sAdatcc,'*  which  signifies  the  gmtiemeu's 
zcffeb.''  In  this,  the  bridegroom  is  accompanied  by  his  friends  in  the 
manner  Ascribed  above,  and  attended  and  preceded  by  men  bearing 
mesh'als,  but  not  by  musicians :  in  the  place  of  these  are  ahont  six  or 
eight  men,  who,  from  th^r  hdng  employed  as  singers  on  occasions  of 
this  kind^  are  called  "wilAd  el-laylUee,"  or  "ions  of  the  nights.** 
Thus  attended,  he  goes  to  the  mosque ;  and  while  he  returns  slowly 
thence  to  his  house,  the  singers  above  mentioned  chant,  or  rather 
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sing,  *'  nmwcshshahs "  (lyric  odes)  in  praise  ot"  tlie  Prophet.  Having 
returned  to  the  house,  these  same  penioiis  chant  portions  of  the 
Kur-an,  one  after  another,  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests;  then, 
all  tog;cther,  recite  the  opening  ehapter  (the  Fat'hah)  ;  after  which, 
one  of  them  sings  a  kaseech*h  "  (or  short  poem)  in  praise  of  tin; 
Frophet :  histly,  all  of  them  again  sing  nniweslishahs.  After  having 
thus  perlbin ltd,  they  receive  "nukuo^"  (or  contributions  of  money) 
from  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  mosque,  the  bridegroom  leayes  bit 
friends  in  a  kiwer  apaitmeDt,  enjoying  their  pipes  and  «oflee  and 
sherbet.  The  bride's  mother  and  sbter,  or  whatever  other  female 
relations  were  left  with  her,  are  abo?e ;  and  Ae  bride  beradf^  and  the 
bell^neh^  in  a  aepixate  apartmmit.  If  the  bridegroom  is  a  youth  or 
young  man^  it  is  considered  proper  that  he^  as  well  as  the  bride, 
should  exhibit  some  degree  of  bashfulneas :  one  of  his  friends,  there* 
fore,  carries  him  a  part  of  the  way  up  to  the  harecm.  Sometimes, 
when  the  parties  are  persons  of  wealth,  the  bride  is  displayed  before 
the  bridegroom  in  different  dresses,  to  the  number  of  seven:  hut 
generally  he  finds  her  with  the  bell&neh  alone;  and  on  entering  the 
apartment,  he  gives,  a  present  to  this  attendant,  and  she  at  once* 
retires.  The  bride  lias  a  fshawl  thrown  over  her  head ;  and  the 
bridegroom  must  give  her  a  present  of  money,  which  is  called  "the 
price  of  the  uncovering  of  the  face,"'  before  he  attempts  to  remove 
this,  which  she  does  not  allow  him  to  do  without  some  ajiparent 
reluctance,  if  not  vinleiit  resistance,  in  order  t^  shew  her  maiden 
modesty.  On  removing  the  covering,  he  suys,  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful;"  and  then  greets  her  with  this 
compliment :  "  The  night  be  blessed,*'  or  " — is  blessed  :**  to  which 
she  replies,  if  timidity  do  not  choke  her  utterance,  God  bless  thee." 
The  bridegroom  now,  in  most  cases,  sees  the  face  of  his  bride  for  the 
first  time,  and  generally  finds  her  nearly  what  he  has  been  led  to 
expect.  Often,  but  not  always,  a  curious  ceremony  is  then  performed. 
The  biidegroom  takea  off  every  article  of  the  bride's  clothing  except 
her  shirt;  S^ts  her  upon  a  mattress  or  bed,  the  head  of  which  is 
turned  towards  the  direction  of  Mekkeh,  placing  her  so  that  her  back 
is  also  turiK'd  in  that  direction ;  and  draws  forward,  and  spreads 
upon  the  bed,  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  her  shirt:  having  done 
this,  he  stands  at  the  distance  of  rather  less  than  three  feet  before 


•  "  Valt  kMhf  cl-irialuh.''    »  Wtohih  "  b  •  tn^  cocimitUm  of  "  wagh."  w  -  w^b." 
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her,  and  performs  the  pngren  of  two  rek'alis ;  Uying  htt  head  and 
hands,  in  prostration^  upon  tbe  part  of  bcr  shirt  that  is  extended 
before  her  lap.  He  remains  with  her  but  a  few  minutes  longer :' 
having  satisfi^  his  enrioaity  respecting  her  personal  charms,  he  calls 
to  the  women  (who  generally  collect  at  the  door,  where  they  wait  in 
anxious  suspensf,)  to  raise  their  cries  of  jov,  or  zagh£ree(  ;  and  the 
shrill  sounds  make  knowtj  to  the  persons  below  and  in  the  neiplihoiir- 
hood,  and  often,  responded  to  by  other  women,  »»pread  still  lurther 
the  news,  that  he  has  acknowledged  himself  satisfied  with  bis  bride: 
he  soon  after  descends  to  rejoin  his  friends,  and  remains  with  them 
an  hour,  or  more,  before  he  returns  to  his  wife.  It  vei'\^  srldora 
happens  that  the  husband,  if  disappointed  m  liis  bride,  imiucdiately 
disgraces  and  divorces  her;  in  geueial,  he  retains  her^  in  this  case,  a 
week  or  more. 

Having  now  described  the  most  usual  manner  in  which  the 
marrii^ges  of  virgin-brides  are  conducted  in  Cairo,  I  may  add  a  few 
words  on  some  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  other  cases  of  matri- 
mony, both  of  virgins  and  of  widows  or  divorced  women. 

The  daughters  of  the  great,  generally  having  baths  in  their  own 
houses,  seldom  go  to  the  public  bath  previously  to  marriage.  A 
bride  of  a  wealthy  family,  or  of  one  that  affects  gentility,  and  her 
female  relations  and  friends,  if  there  is  not  a  bath  in  her  house,  go  to 
the  public  bath,  which  is  hired  for  them  exclusively;  but  many  of 
such  persons  prefer  to  go  tliitber,  and  to  the  bridegroom's  house, 
without  music  or  canopy,  mouiittd  on  hi*j;h-saddled  asses:  the  bride 
herself  generally  wearing  a  Kashmeer  siiawl,  in  the  m  umer  of  a 
habarah.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bridal  party  is  aeeompanied  bv  a 
group  of  female  singers  (  jU'mebs),  Ukewise  mounted  on  assesj  and 
singing:  as  they  pass  along. 

If  the  bndt  groom  or  the  bride's  family  have  eunuchs,  these  ride 
before  the  bride ;  and  sometimes  a  man  runs  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, crying,  "  Bless  ye  the  Prophet  1"*  This  man,  on  entering  the 
house,  throws  down  upon  the  threshold  some  leaves  of  the  white 
beet  C'salV*')'  which  the  ladies  ride.  The  object  of  this  act  is 
to  propitiate  fortune.  The  same  man  then  exclaims,  ''Assistance 
from  God,  and  a  speedy  victory  !"* 


'  I  btf  to  njfcr  tbe  reader,  if  he  desire  Autlipr 
flHall*  tm  Uits  irahJiH-t,  to  psRo  1 17  of  BurckhwiH's 

"  Araliii-  I'ruvi  rlis  "  Hi-*  rii  vi>util  inijrht  b»ve 
'•ecu  mure  comiilvte ;  but  he  sivins  to  hftvc  ittuUied 


to  be  pulienlarir  oomIm  fai  thii  case. 
•  "SallM  'M-n-nvbee.**    'A-n-nebee**  is  •  vol- 

Ifiw  c<jiitrai  li..n  nf  "  '.ila-u-nebM." 
'  l^ur-an,  ch  Ixi.  v,  IS. 
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Marriages,  among  tlie  Egyptianty  are  sometimes  conducted  with- 
out any  pomp  or  ceremony  even  in  the  case  of  yirginsj  by  mutnal 

consent  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's  fiimilyi  or  ^e  bride  hereelf ; 
and  widows  and  divorced  women  are  never  liunotued  with  a  leffeh  on 
marrying  Bgjian,  The  mere  sentence  "  I  give  myself  up  to  thee"^ 
uttered  by  a  female  to  a  man  who  proposes  to  become  her  husband 

(even  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  if  none  can  easily  be  pro- 
curt'd),  renders  her  his  leg:i\]  wife,  if  arrived  at  puberty;  and  nmrriagT!s 
with  widows  and  div  nt  rd  wothpii,  among  the  Muslims  of  Kgypt,  and 
other  Arabs,  are  soinetiiuca  concluded  in  this  simple  manner.  The 
do\vn>'of  widows  and  divorced  women  is  generally  one  quarter  or  third 
or  half  the  amount  of  that  of  a  viri^in. 

In  Cairo,  among  persons  not  of  the  lowest  order,  though  in  very 
humble  life,  the  marriagc-ccrcmouics  arc  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  middle  orders.  But  when  the  expenses  of  such 
aeffUis  as  I  have  described  cnmot  by  any  means  be  paid,  the  bride  is 
paraded  in  a  very'  simple  manner,  covered  with  a  shawl  (generally 
red),  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  female  relations  and  friends, 
dressed  in  their  best,  or  in  borrowed,  clothes,  and  enlivened  by  no 
other  sounds  of  joy  than  their  xsghfireet,  which  they  repeat  at  frequent 
intervals* 

The  general  mode  of  zcfTeh  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
is  different  from  those  above  described.  The  bride,  usually  covered 
with  a  shawl,  is  seated  on  a  camel ;  and  so  conveyed  to  the  bride- 
groom's dwelling.  Sometimes  four  or  five  women  or  girls  sit  with 
her,  on  the  same  camel ;  one  on  cither  side  of  her,  and  two  or  three 
others  behind  :  the  seat  being  made  very  wide,  and  usually  covered 
with  earpcts  or  other  drrtpery.  She  is  followed  by  a  group  of  women 
isHiiruiLr.  In  the  evemntr  of  the  wedding,  and  often  during  several 
j)revious  evenings,  in  a  village,  the  male  and  female  friends  of  the  two 
parties  meet  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  pass  several  hours  of 
the  night,  ni  the  open  air,  amusing  themselves  with  songs  and  a 
rude  kind  of  dance,  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  a  tambourine 
or  some  kind  of  drum :  both  sexes  sing ;  but  only  the  women  dance. 
I  have  introduced  here  these  few  words  on  the  marriage-ceremonies 
of  the  peasantty  to  avoid  scattering  notes  on  subjects  of  the  same 
nature.   I  now  revert  to  the  customs  of  the  people  of  Cairo. 

On  the  morning  after  the  marriage,  "  khawals  ^*  or  **  ghilseeyehs** 


**WilicMaUtiicftra." 
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(daneing  men  or  girls)  perform  in  the  street  before  the  bridegroom's 
bouse,  or  in  the  court**  On  the  same  morning  also,  if  the  bridegroom 
jfl  a  yoong  man^  the  person  who  carried  him  up  stairs  generally  tak^ 

him  and  several  friends  to  an  entertainment  in  the  conntn',  where 
they  spend  the  whole  day.  This  ceremony  is  called  "  el-huroobrh," 
or  the  flight.  ISoinctimes  the  bridegroom  himself  makes  the  arrange- 
iM(  Ills  for  it;  and  pays  part  of  the  expenses,  if  they  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  his  friends;  for  they  give  nukoot  on  this 
occasion.  Musicians  mid  danciug-girls  are  often  hired  to  attend  the 
entertainment.  If  the  bridegroom  is  a  person  of  the  lower  orders,  he 
is  conducted  back  in  procession,  preceded  by  three  or  four  mnsiciana 
with  drams  and  hautboys ;  his  frienda  and  other  attendants  carrying 
eaeh  a  nosegay,  aa  they  sometimea  do  in  the  aeflfeh  of  the  preceding 
night ;  and  if  their  return  ia  after  aaosett  thc^  are  accompanied  by 
men  bearing  meah'ala,  lamps.  Sec;  and  the  firiends  of  the  brid^ 
groom  csrzy  lighted  wax  candles,  besides  the  nosegays.'  Subse- 
quent festivities  occasioned  by  marriage  will  be  described  in  a  later 
diapter. 

The  husband,  if  he  can  conveniently  so  arrauge,  genenilly  prefers 
that  his  mother  should  reside  with  him  and  his  wife;  that  she  may 
pn)teet  liis  wife's  honour,  and  consequently  his  own  al<o.  Tt  is  said 
that  the  mother-in-law  is  for  this  reason  called  "  hamah.""'  Tiie 
women  of  Kgvpt  arc  said  to  be  generally  ])i-one  to  criminal  iutngiies; 
and  1  fear  that,  in  this  respect,  they  arc  not  unjustly  accused. 
Somctimes  a  husband  keeps  his  wife  iu  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
pays  the  daily  expent»cs  of  both.  This  ought  to  make  the  mother 
vei-y  careful  with  regard  to  expenditure,  and  strict  as  to  her  daughter  s 
eonduct,  lest,  the  latter  should  be  divorced;  but  it  ia  said  that,  in 
this  case,  she  often  acts  as  her  daughter'a  procniess,  and  tesches  her 
innumerable  tricks,  by  which  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  her 
husband,  and  to  drain  his  purse.  The  influence  of  the  wife's  mother 
is  also  scarcely  less  feared  when  she  only  enjoys  occasiona!  oppor- 


>  ThUv«ftnMimk«IMlhcbiida't"fdi«' 

hwjch." 

•  Amonif  t?io  iira«niits  of  TpixT  V'ln'vt,  thr  rc- 
latiooa  and  noqu&inUncca  ol  the  bncieirroom  aud 
bride  moi-t  tofrcUlcr  oa  tbe  day  after  the  mar- 
itaget  and  while  &  noiBb«r  of  tba  mm  clap  tbeir 
iMMd^MmaaeompanfaiMat  to  •  tamboarliM^  or 
twn,  and  any  (>th<>r  iniktruincMiU  thai  .  :in  1..  pro- 
ourcd,  the  hrulc  dniucs  be-fore  thcni  lor  ;i  rhort. 

liiiu'.     She        ;i  viil  riarlriiLir  t"  hi  i  tu  vU, 

Olid  a  priut«d  cottou  baudkeriMef  complete];  co- 


vcrinif  hfT  Ihco.  niii!  wt-iirs.  cxt<>rtinll'i-,  the  moat 
n  nuirkiiUlo  nf  lior  l)rid:il  ^'aniKiitn  Uncntionrd  by 
ISurt-klKinit  111  tbr  jiliic'  tiffuro  riforn  'l  t4i),  whicll, 
in  iMHie  i»ul»  of  Kgypt,  ii  hunK  over  the  door  of 
a  p«uiuit'«  hotue  liter  marriairc.  Other  women, 
liailnij  TCila^  and  diMMd  la  flMir  bM^  (V  lMir> 
rowvd,  elothea,  continue  (he  iaet  ibant  two 

honrs,  ur  rrMir 

'  Tliu-  c.miDiinili  firotiouutcd,  for  "^^anl4h,"  a 
\v<ir<i  (i.Tu  <[  iioiii  tb«  TOtb  "^aoAi"  **1m  pio- 
toutcd,  or  ifuardud." 
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tonities  of  seeing  her  daughter :  hence  it  is  held  more  pradent  for  a 
man  to  marry  a  female  who  has  neither  mother  nor  any  near  rehtiona 

of  her  own  sex;  and  some  wives  arc  even  prohibited  receiving  any 
female  friends  hut  those  who  are  relations  of  the  hnsbsnd :  they  are 
▼cry  few,  however,  upon  whom  such  severe  restrictions  are  imposed. 

For  a  person  who  has  become  familiar  with  male  Muslim  society 
in  Cairo,  without  marrjnnsr,  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  imagined 
by  a  sti-anfT'T  to  obtain,  directly  and  indirectly,  Cfn  rect  and  ample  in- 
fnnnation  respecting  the  condition  and  habits  of  tlie  women.  Many 
liusbands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  some  of  the  higher  orders,  freely 
taili.  of  the  affairs  of  the  hareem  with  one  who  professes  to  iigree  with 
them  in  their  general  moral  sentiments,  if  they  have  not  to  converse 
through  the  medium  of  an  inicr])i  i  tcr. 

Though  the  women  have  a  puriicidar  portion  of  the  house  allotted 
to  them,  the  mve»,  in  general^  are  not  to  be  regarded  ss  prisoners ; 
for  they  are  nsnally  at  liberty  to  go  out  and  pay  visits,  as  well  as 
to  leoeive  female  visiters,  almost  as  oHen  as  they  please.  The  slaves, 
indeed,  being  sabservient  to  the  wives,  as  well  as  to  their  master,  or, 
if  subject  to  the  master  only,  being  under  an  auAiority  almost  un- 
limited, have  not  that  liberty.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  master 
in  appropriating  a  distinct  suite  of  apartments  to  his  women  is  to  pre- 
vent their  being  seen  by  the  male  domestics  and  other  men  without 
being  covered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  their  religion.  The 
following  words  of  the  Kur-an  shew  the  necessity  under  which  a 
Muslimch  is  placed  of  concealing  whatever  is  attractive  in  her  person 
or  attire  from  all  men,  cxce})t  certain  relations  and  some  other 
persons.  "And  speak  unto  the  believing  women,  that  they  restrain 
their  eves,  and  preserve  their  modesty,  and  discover  not  their 
omumenta,  except  what  [necessarily]  apj)eareth  thereof :  and  let  them 
throw  their  veils  over  their  bosoms,  and  not  shew  tlieir  oniameuts, 
unless  to  their  husbands,  or  their  fathers,  or  their  husbands'  fathers, 
or  their  sous,  or  their  husbands'  sons,  or  their  brothers,  or  their 
brothers'  sons,  or  their  sisters'  sons,  or  their  women,  or  those 
[captives]  which  thdr  ri^t  hands  shaO  possess,  or  unto  such  men  as 
attend  [them]  and  have  no  need  [of  women],  or  unto  children:** 
"and  let  them  not  make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  omaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered.'^*  The  last  passage 
alludes  to  the  practice  6f  knodung  together  the  anklets  which  the 
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Arab  women  in  tbe  time  of  the  Prophet  uaed  to  wear;  and  whieh  wxe 
atill  worn  hy  many  women  in  Egypt.* 

I  must  here  tranacrihe  two  noteaof  eminent  eommentators  on  the 
^ur>£n,  in  illustration  of  the  above  estiacti  and  inserted  in  Sale's 

translation.  This  I  do,  because  they  would  conTcy  an  erroneous 
idea  of  modem  customs  with  regard  to  the  admisf?ion,  or  non- 
admission,  of  certain  persons  into  thr  harcem.  The  first  i>»  on  tlie 
above  words  "or  their  women,"  wliich  it  thus  explains: — "That  is, 
sueh  as  arc  of  the  Mohammudan  religion  :  it  being  reckoned  by  some 
unlawful,  or,  at  least,  indecent,  for  a  woman  who  is  a  true  believer  to 
uncover  herself  before  one  who  is  an  uitidel ;  because  the  latter  will 
hardly  refrain  from  describing  her  to  the  men :  but  others  suppose  all 
women  in  general  are  here  excepted ;  for,  in  this  partienhuy  doctors 
differ."  hi  Egypt^  and,  1  hdieve,  in  every  other  Muslim  country,  it 
is  not  now  coosideied  improper  ibr  any  woman,  whetiber  independent, 
or  a  senrant,  or  a  slave,  a  Christian,  a  Jewess,  a  Muslimeh,  or  a 
pagan,  to  enter  a  Moslim's  baieem, — ^The  second  of  the  notes  above 
alluded  to  is  on  the  words  *'or  those  captives;"  and  is  aa  f(dlowB:» 
"  Slaves  of  eithw  ses  are  included  in  this  exception,  and,  ns  some 
think,  domestic  servants  who  are  not  slaves^  as  those  of  a  different 
nation.  It  is  related  that  Mohammad  once  made  a  present  of  a 
man-slave  to  his  daughter  Fa^imeh;  and  when  he  brought  him  to 
her,  she  had  on  a  garment  which  was  so  scanty,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  cither  her  head  or  her  feet  uncovered  :  and  that  the  Prophet, 
seeing  her  in  great  confusion  on  that  account,  told  her,  she  need  be 
under  no  concern,  for  that  there  was  none  present  but  her  father  and 
hci-  slave."  Among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  this  may  still  be  the 
case ;  but  in  i^gvpt  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  an  adult 
male  slave  being  allowed  to  see  the  barccm  of  a  respectable  man, 
whether  he  belonged  to  that  ^areem  or  not;  and  am  assured  that  it 
is  never  permitted.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  man-slave  of  a 
woman  is  allowed  this  privilege  by  the  l^nr<4n  is,  because  she  cannot 
become  his  lawful  wife  aa  long  aa  he  oontinnea  her  slave:  but  thii 
is  a  poor  reason  fer  granting  him  access  to  the  bunem*  ^  Bvch  a 
state  of  society.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  verse  of  the  J^ur-in 
above  quoted,  uncles  are  not  mentioned  as  privileged  to  see  their 
nieces  unveiled:  some  think  that  they  are  not  admissible,  and  for 
this  reason,  lest  they  should  describe  the  persons  of  their  nieces  to 
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their  sons  ;  for  it  is  re^rded  as  hij^hly  improper  for  a  man  to 
de.scriljL'  tlic  IVaturt's  or  person  of  a  fi'iiialo  (as  to  say,  that  she  has 
larg-f  fvr-*,  a  straiL'ht  tiose,  small  uiuuth,  &c.,)  to  one  of  his  own  sex 
by  \vl)oui  it  IS  uniawtul  tor  her  to  be  seen,  though  it  is  nut  considc-rcd 
indecorous  to  dt-scribc  her  in  general  terms,  as,  for  instance,  to  say, 
"She  is  a  sweet  jrirl,  and  set  utf  with  kohl  and  henna.** 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  man  is 
aUowed  to  see  unveiled  only  his  own  wives  and  female  skves,  and 
those  females  whom  he  is  prohibited,  by  law,  from  marrying,  on 
Moouiit  of  their  bebg  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  or 
familj  connection,  or  having  giren  him  suck,  or  being  nearly  related 
to  hU  foster-mother.^  The  high  antiquity  of  the  vtSL  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  It  has  also  been  men- 
tioned, that  it  is  considered  more  necessary,  in  £g>'pt,  for  a  woman  to 
cover  the  upper  and  back  part  of  her  head  than  her  face ;  and  more 
lequiflite  for  her  to  conceal  her  face  than  most  other  parta  of  her 
person :  for  instance,  a  female  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  nnveil  her 
face  in  the  presence  of  njen,  will  think  it  but  little  shame  to  display 
the  whole  of  her  bosonij  or  the  greater  part  of  her  h  g.  There  arc, 
it  !>*  true,  many  women  anion^  the  lower  classes  in  this  country  who 
constant iy  appear  in  public  with  unveiled  faee ;  but  they  are  almost 
constrained  to  do  so  ])y  tlie  want  of  a  burUo'  {or  face-veil),  and  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  tiie  t  ai  hah  (or  head-veil),  of  which  searcely  any 
woman  is  destitute,  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former ;  particu- 
laily  when  both  their  hands  are  occupied  in  holding  some  burden 
which  they  are  canying  upon  the  head.  When  a  respectable  woman 
is,  by  any  chance,  seen  with  her  head  or  face  uncovered,  by  a  man 
who  is  not  entitled  to  enjoy  that  privilege,  she  quiddy  assumes  or 
adjusts  her  t^v^M^i  and  ofi;eu  exclaims,  "  O  my  fright  or  0  my 
sorrow  I"*  Motives  of  coquetry,  however,  frequently  induce  an  Egyp- 
tian woman  to  expose  her  face  before  a  man  when  she  thinks  that  she 
may  appear  to  do  so  unintentionally,  or  tliat  she  may  be  supposed  not 
to  see  him.  A  man  may  also  occasionally  enjoy  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  faee  of  an  Eirvptian  lady  when  she  really  thinks  lier^elf  nnob- 
served ;  sometimes  at  an  i»pen  lattice,  and  sometimes  on  a  house-top. 
Many  small  houses  in  Cairo  have  no  apartment  on  the  frroniid-floor 
fur  the  reception  of  mule  visiters,  who  therefore  ascend  to  au  upper 

*Sm  Uki  etaipler  on  Bdlgkn  m»A  Um*.       •  "  Vi  dabwet'te." 

Runurhi^  arr-  allowed  to  »vf  the  Smw  of  *  **  Y4  acttai'lMy"  fbf  **  MdimotMu" 

vuman ;  and  so  are  jouug  boj«. 
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room;  but  as  they  go  upstairs,  they  cTclaim,  several  times,  "Deth 
toor!"  ("rcrmission!"),  or  Y;1  Satir  !"  ("  0  Protector that  is, 
**0  protcctiiiji;  God!"),  or  use  soine  similar  ejaculation,  in  order  to 
warn  any  woman  who  may  happen  to  be  m  the  way,  to  retire,  or  to 
veil  herself;  which  she  does  by  drawin*?  a  part  of  her  ^^arhah  before 
her  face,  so  as  to  leave,  at  most,  only  one  eye  visiWe.  To  such  an 
absurd  pitch  do  the  Muslims  cany  their  feeling  ot"  the  sacredness  of 
women,  that  entrance  into  the  tombif  of  some  females  is  denied  to 
men ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tombs  of  the  Prophet's  wives  and  other 
females  of  hia  family,  in  the  burial-ground  of  El-Medecuch ;  into 
which  women  are  freely  admitted :  and  a  man  and  woman  they  never 
bury  in  the  same  Tault,  unless  a  wall  separate  tiie  bodies.  Yet  there 
are,  among  the  Egyptians^  a  few  persons  who  are  mndi  less  particular 
in  this  respect :  such  is  one  of  my  Muslim  friends  here^  who  genenJly 
allowa  me  to  see  his  mother  when  I  call  upon  him.  She  is  a  widow, 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age;  but,  being  very  fat,  and  not  looking  so 
.  old,  she  calls  herself  forty.  She  usually  comes  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment  of  the  Vareem  in  which  I  am  received  (there  being  no  lower 
apartment  in  the  house  for  male  visiters),  and  sits  there  upon  the 
floor,  but  will  never  ^ter  the  room.  Occasionally,  and  as  if  by 
accident,  she  ^ews  me  the  whole  of  her  face,  with  plenty  of  kohl 
round  her  eyes;  and  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  diamonds, 
emeralds,  and  other  or?inments  ;  but  rather  thr  revem'.  The  wife, 
however,  I  am  nrver  ])craiitted  to  see  :  tliough  once  1  was  allowed 
to  talk  to  her,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  round  the  comer  of  a 
passaire  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

I  believe  that,  in  Egypt,  the  women  are  generally  under  less  re- 
straint than  in  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  so  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  females  of  the  lower  orders  flirting  and  jesting 
with  men  in  public,  and  men  laying  their  hands  upon  them  very 
freely.  StUl  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  women  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  feel  themsdves  seven  ly  oppressed,  and  are  much  dis- 
contented with  the  state  of  aednsion  to  which  they  are  auhjected :  hut 
this  is  not  commonly  the  case;  on  the  contrary,  an  Eg^tian  wife 
who  is  attached  to  her  husband  is  apt  to  think,  if  he  allow  her 
unusual  liberty,  that  he  neglects  her,  and  does  not  sufficiently  love 
her ;  and  to  envy  those  wives  who  are  kept  and  watched  with  greater 
strictness. 

It  is  not  very  common  for  an  Egyptian  to  have  more  than  one 
wife,  or  a  concubine^slave;  though  the  law  allows  him /our  wives  (as 
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I  have  before  stated),  and,  accordiog  to  common  opinion^  as  many 
eoncubine-slaves  as  he  may  choose.  But,  though  a  man  restrict 
himself  to  a  sinsrh'  wife,  he  may  cliansc  as  often  as  he  desires  ;  and 
there  are  certainly  not  many  persons  in  Cairo  who  have  not  divorced 
one  wife,  if  they  have  been  long  married.  The  husband  may,  when- 
ever he  phases,  say  to  his  wife,  "Thou  art  divorced:"'  if  it  be  his 
wish,  whethi  r  reasonable  or  not,  she  must  return  to  her  j)arcnt>>  or 
friends.  This  liability  to  an  unmerited  divorcement  is  the  source  ol 
more  uneasiness  to  many  wives  than  all  the  other  troubles  to  which 
they  are  exposed ;  as  they  may  thereby  be  veduoed  to  «  state  of  great 
destitatioii :  but  to  others^  who  hope  to  better  their  condition^  it  is,  of 
oourae,  eiactly  the  contrary.  I  have  mentioned,  in  a  former  chapter/ 
that  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  each  time  reeeive  her 
again  without  any  eeiemony ;  but  that  he  cannot  legally  take  her 
again  after  a  third  divorce  until  she  has  been  married  and  divorced 
by  another  man.  The  consequences  of  a  triple  divorce  conveyed  in 
one  sentence  *  are  the  same,  unless  the  man  and  his  wife  agree  to 
infringe  the  law,  or  the  former  deny  his  having  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence; in  which  latter  case,  the  woman  may  have  much  difficulty  to 
enforce  his  compliance  with  the  law,  if  she  be  inclined  to  do  so. 

In  illustration  of  this  subject,  I  may  mention  a  case  in  which  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  wn=?  rone*T!u'd  as  a  witness  of  the  sentence  of 
divorce.  He  was  sitting  m  a  cofl'ee-s}K)|)  with  two  other  Tncn,  one  of 
whom  had  just  been  irritated  by  ^onu'thin^'  that  his  wife  had  said  or 
done.  After  a  sliort  conversatKiu  upon  this  aflfair,  the  angry  husbanti 
sent  lor  lus  \vile,  and,  as  scxni  as  slie  came,  said  to  her,  "Thou  art 
trebly  divorced  then,  addressing  his  two  companions,  he  added, 
"  Vou,  my  brothers,  arc  witnesses."  Shortly  after,  however,  lie 
repented  of  this  act,  and  wished  to  take  back  bis  divorced  wife ;  but 
she  refused  to  return  to  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Shar^  Allah"  (or 
Law  of  6od)w  The  case  was  tried  at  the  Mahkemeh*  The  woman, 
who  was  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  the  defendant  was  her  husband; 
that  he  had  pronounced  against  her  the  sentence  of  a  triple  divorce; 
and  that  he  now  wished  her  to  return  to  him,  and  live  with  him  as 
his  wife,  contrary  to  the  law,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of  sin.  The 
defendant  denied  that  he  had  divorced  her.  "Have  you  witnesses?" 
said  the  judge  to  the  plaintiff.  She  answered,  "  I  have  here  two 
witnesses."   These  were  the  men  who  were  present  in  the  coffee>shop 
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when  the  aentenoe  o£  divorce  was  pronounced.  They  were  desired  to 
give  their  evidence ;  and  they  stated  tliat  the  defendant  divorced  his 
wife,  by  a  triple  sentence,  in  their  presence.  The  defendant  averred 
that  she  whom  lie  divorced  in  the  enffee-shop  wns  another  wife  of  his. 
The  plaintiff  dtclarcd  tliat  he  had  no  other  wife:  but  the  judge 
observed  to  Ik  r  that  it  was  inipossible  she  could  know  that;  and 
ai*kt  ]  the  witn  s  t  ^  wliat  was  the  name  of  the  woman  whom  the 
dcfciKlaiit  (livorccil  m  their  presence  ?  They  answered  that  they  wei*c 
ignorant  of  her  name.  They  were  then  asked  if  thev  could  s^sear 
that  the  plaintiff  was  the  womau  who  was  divorced  before  them  ? 
Their  reply  was,  that  they  could  not  swear  to  a  woman  whom  they 
had  never  seen  unveiled.  In  these  circumstances,  the  judge  thought 
it  right  to  dismiss  the  case;  and  the  woman  was  ohliged  to  return  to 
her  hushand*  She  might  have  demanded  that  he  should  produce  die 
woman  whom  he  professed  to  have  divorced  in  the  coffee-shop;  hut 
he  would  easily  have  found  a  woman  to  play  the  part  he  required ;  as 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  her  to  shew  a  marriage-certiii- 
catc;  marriages  being  almost  always  performed  in  Egypt  without 
any  written  contract,  and  sometimes  even  without  witnesses. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  wh^  a  man  w  ho  has  divorced  his 
wiic  the  third  time  wishes  to  take  her  again  (she  herself  consenting  to 
their  reunion,  and  there  beintr  no  w  itnes^es  to  the  sentence  of  divorce), 
he  does  so  without  eonforniin}^  to  the  offensive  hiw  before  mentioned. 
It  is  also  a  eoninion  custom  for  a  man  in  similar  circumstanees  to 
employ  a  person  to  marry  the  divorced  woman  on  the  condition  of  his 
reiiiguing  her,  tlie  day  after  their  union,  to  him,  her  former  husband, 
whose  wife  she  again  becomes,  by  a  second  contract  ;  though  this  is 
plainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  kw,  Tlie  wife,  however,  can 
withhold  her  consent,  unless  she  is  not  of  age;  in  which  case,  her 
father,  or  other  lawful  guardian,  may  marry  her  to  whom  he  pleases. 
A  poor  man  (generally  a  very  ugly  person,  and  often  one  who  ia 
blindj)  is  usually  chosen  to  perform  thia  office.  He  is  termed  a 
"mustaliall/'  or  ''musta^ill/'  or  a  "moballil."  It  is  often  the  case 
that  the  man  thus  employed  is  so  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the 
woman  to  whom  he  is  introduced  on  these  terms,  or  with  her  riches, 
that  he  refuses  to  give  her  up;  and  the  law  cannot  compel  him 
to  divorce  her  unless  he  act  unjustly  towards  her  as  her  husband, 
which  of  course  he  takes  good  care  not  to  do.  But  a  person  may 
employ  a  niu^^tahall  without  running  this  risk.  It  is  the  custom  of 
many  wealthy  Turks,  and  of  some  of  the  people  of  £gypt,  to  make 
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use  of  a  slave,  generally  a  black,  their  own  property,  to  officiate  in 
this  character.    Sometimes,  a  slave  is  purchased  for  thia  purpose;  or 
if  the  person  who  requires  liiiii  for  such  a  service  be  acquainted  with, 
a  slave -dealer,  he  asks  from  the  latter  a  present  of  a  slave;  signifying 
that  he  will  {i;ive  him  b;i ck  again.    The  uglier  the  slave,  the  better. 
The  Turks  generally  choose  one  not  arrived  at  puberty;  which  the 
tenets  of  their  sect  allow.    As  soon  as  the  woman  has  aecomplislied 
her  '"cddcb"  (or  the  period  during  wliieh  she  is  obliged  to  wait 
before  she  can  marr)'  agiimi,  the  husband  who  (laorccd  licr,  liaviug 
previously  obtained  her  consent  to  what  he  is  about  to  do,  introduces 
the  slave  to  her,  and  asks  her  if  she  will  be  married  to  him.  She 
replies  that  the  will.   She  is  accordingly  wedded  to  the  slave,  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses;  and  a  dowry  is  given  to  her,  to  mske  the  mar- 
riage perfectly  legal.   The  slave  oonsnmmalea  the  marriage;  and 
thus  becomes  the  woman's  Intimate  hnsband.   Immediatdy  sfter, 
or  on  the  following  mombg,  her  former  husband  presents  this  slave 
to  her  as  her  own  property,  and  the  moment  that  she  accepts  him^ 
her  marriage  with  him  becomes  dissolved ;  for  it  is  unlawful  for  a 
vroman  to  be  the  wife  of  her  own  slave:  though  she  may  emancipate 
a  slave,  and  then  marry  him.    As  soon  as  her  UMirriagc  is  dissolved 
by  her  accepting  the  gift  of  the  slave,  she  may  give  back  this  slave  to 
her  husband:  but  it  seldom  happens  tliat  the  hitter  will  allow  a  person 
who  has  been  n  mustahall  for  him  to  remain  in  his  house.    The  wife, 
after  this  proc(  edintr,  may,  as  soon  as  she  has  again  ac(!omph.shed  her 
'eddch,  become  reunited  to  her  former  husband,  after  having  been 
separated  fntm  him,  by  the  necessity  of  her  fulfilling  two  ^eddchs, 
about  half  a  year,  or  j)erhaps  more. 

That  the  facility  of  divorce  has  depraving  effects  upon  both  sexes 
may  be  easily  imagined.  There  are  many  men  in  this  country  who, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  have  manned  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  or 
move  wives ;  and  women  not  &r  advanced  in  age  who  have  been  wives 
to  a  doim  or  more  men  snooessively.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  manying  a  new  wife  almost  eveiy  month.  A 
person  may  do  thia  although  possessed  of  very  little  property :  he  may 
choose,  from  among  the  females  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  a  handsome  young  widow  or  divorced  woman  who  will  consent 
to  become  his  wife  for  a  dowry  of  about  ten  shillings ;  and  when  he 
divorces  her,  he  need  not  give  her  more  than  double  that  sum  to 
maintain  her  dnritig  her  ensuing  Vddch.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to 
add,  that  such  conduct  is  generally  ix:garded  an  very  disgraceful ;  and 
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that  few  paientt  in  the  middle  or  higher  dassea  wili  give  a  daughter 

in  marriagie  to  a  man  who  has  divorced  mmj  wivet. 

Folyg;aiiiy>  which  is  also  attended  with  Tery  injurious  effects  upon 
the  morals  of  the  husband  and  the  wives,  and  only  to  he  defended 
because  it  serves  to  prevent  a  greater  immorality  tlinn  it  occasions,  is 
more  rare  among  tlie  higher  and  middle  classes  than  it  is  among  the 
lower  orders :  and  it  is  not  ver}'  common  anionp:  \hr  latter.  A  poor 
mail  may  indulge  himself  with  two  or  more  svi\  (  c  ,ieh  oi  wliuin  niuy 
be  able,  by  some  art  or  oecu])ation,  nearly  to  pro\  iile  her  own  subsist- 
ence; but  most  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher  orders  are  deterred 
from  doing  &o  by  the  consideration  of  the  expense  and  discomfort 
which  they  would  incor.  A  man  having  a  wife  who  has  the  miifor- 
tune  to  be  barren,  and  being  too  mudi  attached  to  her  to  divorce  her, 
is  sometimes  induced  to  take  a  second  wife,  merely  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  offspring ;  and  from  the  same  motive,  he  may  take  a  third, 
and  a  fourth ;  but  fickle  passion  is  the  most  evident  and  common 
motive  both  to  polygamy  and  repeated  divorces.  They  are  eompan^ 
tively  very  few  who  gratify  this  passion  by  the  former  practice.  I 
believe  that  not  more  than  one  husband  among  twenty  has  two 
wives. 

When  there  are  two  or  more  wives  belonfj^ng  to  one  man,  the  first 
(that  is,  the  one  first  marriedj)  generally  enjoys  the  highest  rank ;  and 
is  called  "  the  great  lady/^  '  Hence  it  often  happens  that,  when  a 
man  who  has  already  one  wife  wishes  to  man  y  another  girl  or  woman, 
the  father  of  the  latter,  or  the  female  herself  who  is  sought  in  mar- 
riage, will  not  consent  to  the  union  unless  the  tii-st  wife  be  j)reviou»ly 
divorced.  The  women,  of  course,  do  not  approve  of  a  man's  marry- 
ing more  than  one  wife.  Most  men  oi  wealth,  or  of  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  even  many  men  of  the  lower  ordci'S,  if  they  have  two  or 
more  wives,  have,  for  each,  a  separate  house.  The  wife  has,  or  can 
oblige  her  husband  to  give  lier,  a  particular  description  of  lodging,* 
which  is  either  a  separate  house,  or  a  suite  of  apartments  (consisting 
of  a  room  in  which  to  sleep  and  pass  the  day,  a  kitchen,  and  a  latrina,) 
that  are,  or  may  be  made,  sqiarate  and  shut  out  from  any  other 
apartments  in  the  same  house.  A  feUow-wife  is  called  ''^onah.'** 
Tlu^  quarrels  of  ^nmbs  are  often  talked  of:  for  it  may  be  naturally 
inferred,  that,  when  two  wives  share  the  affection  and  attentiona  ii 


>  "EMittcl-keliccrdi.'* 

s  OomnKMiljr  llMti  pnNMMUMieil  (or  ntiwr 


*•  durrah,"  with  a  soft  d,)  for  "  4MT*h OTigiDallj, 
]HTliaps,  bj  wa)r  or  a  puu;  as  "duiTBli"  ii»  a 
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the  same  man^  they  are  not  always  on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other; 
and  the  tame  is  generally  the  case  with  a  wife  and  a  concnbine-slave 
living  in  the  same  hou^  and  in  aimilar  eircumstances.'  If  the  chief 
lady  he  barren^  and  an  inferior  (either  wife  or  slave)  bear  a  child  to 
her  hnsband  or  master,  it  commonly  results  that  the  latter  woman 
becomes  a  favourite  of  the  man,  and  that  the  chief  wife  or  mist  rcs;^  is 
"  despised  in  her  eyes,"  as  Abraham's  wife  was  in  the  eyes  of  Hagar 
on  the  same  account.*  It  therefore  not  very  unfrcqucntly  happens 
that  the  first  wife  loses  her  rank  and  privileges;  another  becomes  the 
chief  ladv,  and,  hcinG*  the  favourite  of  linr  husband,  is  treated  by  her 
rival  or  rivals',  and  by  all  the  members  and  visiters  of  the  harccm, 
with  the  same  degree  of  outward  re«:jM"ct  which  the  first  wife  pre- 
viously enjoyed :  but  sometimes  the  poisoned  cuj)  is  employed  to 
remove  her.  A  preference  given  to  a  second  wife  is  often  tlie  caus»> 
of  the  first's  being  registered  as  "  nashizeh/"  either  on  her  husbajul  s 
or  her  own  application  at  tlie  Mahkcnich.  Yet  many  instances  arc 
known  of  neglected  wives  behaviug  with  exemplary  and  unfeigned 
snbmisaioti  to  the  husband,  in  sueh  cases,  and  with  amiable  good 
nature  towards  the  favourite.* 

Some  wives  have  female  slaves  who  ate  their  own  property,  gene- 
rally poichased  for  them,  or  presented  to  them,  before  marriage. 
These  cannot  be  the  husband's  concubines  without  their  mistress's 
permission,  which  is  sometimes  granted  (as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Hagar,  Sarah*s  bondwoman) ;  but  very  seldom.  Often,  the  wife  will 
not  even  allow  her  female  slave  or  slaves  to  appear  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  Should  such  a  slave,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  her  mistress,  become  the  concubine  of  the  husband,  and  bear 
him  a  child,  the  child  is  a  slave,  unless,  prior  to  its  birth,  the  mother 
be  sold,  or  presented,  to  the  father. 

The  white  ti  TTmle  slaves  are  Tnostiv  in  the  possession  of  wealthy 
Turks.  Tlu:  r  )]](  uljme-slaves*  in  tlic  houses  of  Egy])tians  of  the 
higher  and  luuldie  classes  are,  generally,  what  arc  termed  "  Jlaba- 
gheeyehs,'^  that  is,  Abyssinians,  of  a  deep  brown  or  bronze  complcxioQ. 


'  Tho  Uw  ei\Joins  ■  boabond  who  hu  two  <>r 
man  wItm,  to  be  stiietlj  impArUni  to  them  in 
«mj  iMpteki  bot  anmpllMiim  wUk  tti  dkMM 
In  tUa  nutter  ft  rare. 

*  Sm  OwMto.  XTt  4. 

*  Thifl  taM  bMtt  oilalnid  In  tha  M  «kipt«r. 

poffe  100. 

*  In  grrncnl,  the  most  beautiful  of  a  tnun  K 
irttw  or  alaTM  ia,  of  eauntf  tot  a  time,  bit 
KMtlMt  tefonllai  bat  In  iMnj  0f  vat  mart) 


<..i.<i<^,  tht>  liutiiis  favoDrito  i*  not  the  itiont 
bandaomo.  Tbe  lore  of  a  Madim,  therafore^  la 
ml  alwagiaMKly  amaoal;  nor  doaa  the  relatifa 
tawBUm  tad  eomfort  of  hb  nift.  or  of  oadi  of 
hu  wUm,  iDTarUblj  der«iid  lo  nneh  on  lila 
t':v|irii'i-,  or  luT  own  prr-onal  channa»  M  on  har 
kTcncral  conduct  and  dispoeitlM). 

'  A  MiuliTn  cannot  tid^e  «•  •  ooncoMae  ft  stoTO 
who  ia  an  idolatreaa. 
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In  their  features,  as  well  as  their  complexions,  they  appear  to  be  an 
intermediate  race  between  tlic  negroes  and  white  people:  but  the 
difference  between  them  and  either  of  the  above-nipntioned  races  is 
considerable.  They  themselves,  however,  think  that  they  differ  so 
little  from  the  white  people,  that  tlu  v  cannot  be  persuaded  to  aet  as 
servants,  with  due  obedience,  to  their  master's  wives  j  and  thr  black 
(or  ru'LTii))  slave-girl  feels  exactly  in  the  same  manruT  towards  the 
Abyssinian,  but  is  perfectly  willing  to  serve  the  white  ladies.  I 
should  here  mention,  that  the  slaves  who  are  termed  Abyssiniaus " 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  not  from  the  country  properly  called  Abys* 
sinia,  but  from  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Gallas*  Most  of 
them  are  handaome.  The  average  price  of  one  of  theie  giila  ia  from 
ten  to  fifteen  poanda  sterling,  if  moderately  Bsndsome;  Imt  this  is 
only  about  half  the  sum  that  used  to  be  given  for  one  a  few  years  ago. 
They  are  mucb  esteemed  by  the  volnptaarics  of  Egypt;  bnt  are  of 
delicate  oonstitution :  many  of  tbem  die,  in  this  oountiy,  of  consump- 
tion. The  price  of  a  white  slave-girl  is  usoally  from  treble  to  tenfold 
that  of  an  Abyssinian ;  and  the  price  of  a  bladi  girl,  about  half  or 
two-thirdsj  or  considi  rably  more  if  well  instructed  in  the  art  of 
cookery.    The  black  slaves  are  generally  employed  as  menials.' 

Almost  all  of  the  slaves  become  converts  to  the  faith  of  El-IsUm; 
but,  in  general,  they  are  little  instructed  in  the  rites  of  their  new 
religion;  and  still  less  in  its  doctrines.  Most  of  the  white  female 
slaves  who  wi  re  in  Eirypt  during  my  tirst  visit  to  this  eonntrv  were 
Greeks  ;  vast  numbers  of  that  unfortiinatc  ])eo])l«'  ha\  ing  been  made 
prisoner-  l)y  tlie  Turkish  and  Ei:y])tian  army  under  Ibraheem  liashu, 
and  many  ot  iliem,  males  and  females,  inelnding:  even  infants  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  sent  to  Egypt  to  be  sold.  liatterly,  from  the  impoverisli- 
uicut  of  the  higher  classes  in  this  country,  the  demaud  for  white 
slaves  has  been  small.  A  few,  some  of  whom  undergo  a  kind  of 
preparatory  education  (being  instmeted  in  music  or  other  accomplish- 
ments, at  Constantinople),  are  brought  from  Circassia  and  Georgia. 
The  white  slaves,  being  often  the  only  female  companions,  and  some- 
times the  wives,  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  and  being  generally  pre- 
ferred by  them  before  the  free  ladies  of  Egypt,  hold  a  higher  rank 
than  the  latter  in  common  opinion.  They  are  richly  dressed,  presented 
with  valuable  ornaments,  indulged,  frequently,  with  almost  every  luxury 


•  The  white  fenukle  flare  b  e«IM  "GiriyA  Dt!f#t"  Um  AkgwIniiB,  "OMjdi  l^tbadteqrAt" 
•nd  ttie  UMk,  "QMjA  SMfc." 
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that  can  be  procured,  and,  when  it  is  nut  their  lot  to  wait  upon  others, 
may,  in  some  eases,  be  happy :  as  lately  has  been  proved,  since  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Greece^  by  many  females  of  that  coimtr) , 
captivea  in  Egyptian  l^reems,  refusing  their  offered  liberty,  which  nil 
of  these  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  done  from  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  their  parents  and  other  n'lations,  or  the  frar  of  rxposing  theniselvrs 
to  poverty;  though  not  a  few  of  the  in  may  jjiohahly  have  been 
induced  to  remain  in  bondage  by  a  sense  nt"  tlie  religions  and  moral 
degradation  to  whicii  tluy  liad  been  forcibly  snbjeeled,  and  by  their 
having  borne  children  to  their  masters.    But,  if  some  ol  tlimi  are 
undoubtedly  happy,  at  least  for  a  time,  their  number  is  conipuiatively 
small ;  most  are  fated  to  wait  upon  mure  favoured  fellow-pnsoners,  or 
upon  Turkish  ladies,  ur  to  receive  the  unwelcome  caresses  of  a  wealthy 
dotard,  or  of  a  man  who  has  impaired  his  body  and  mind  ocesses 
of  every  kind;  and,  when  their  master  or  mistress  becomes  tired  of 
them,  or  dies,  are  sold  again  (if  they  have  not  borne  diildren),  or 
emancipatedj  and  married  to  some  person  in  hnmble  life,  who  can 
afford  them  but  few  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed.  The  female  slaves  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  Kgypt  are  generally  more  comfortably  circumstanced  than 
those  in  the  hareems  of  the  wealthy  ;  if  concubines,  th^  are,  in  most 
cases,  without  rivals  to  disturb  their  peace;  and  if  menials,  their 
service  is  light,  and  they  are  under  less  restraint.    Often,  indeed,  if 
mutual  attachment  subsist  between  her  and  her  master,  the  situation 
of  a  concubine-slavc  is  more  fortunate  than  that  of  a  wife:  for  (lie 
latter  may  be  cast  off  by  her  husband  in  a  moment  of  anger,  by  an 
irrevocable  sentence  of  divorce,  »nd  redticed  to  a  state  of  poverty; 
whereas  a  man  very  seldom  disnnsses  a  female  slave  without  provid- 
ing for  her  in  such  a  manner  tliat,  if  she  have  noi  been  used  to 
luxuries,  she  suffers  but  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  change:  this  he  gene- 
rally docs  by  emancipating  her,  giving  her  a  dowry,  and  manyiug  her 
to  some  person  of  honest  reputation ;  or  by  presenting  her  to  a  fnend. 
I  have  already  mentioned,  that  a  master  cannot  sell  nor  give  away  a 
slave  who  has  borne  him  a  child,  if  he  acknowledge  it  to  be  his  own ; 
and  that  she  is  entitled  to  her  freedom  on  his  death.  It  often  happens 
that  such  a  slave,  immediately  after  the  birth  of  her  child^  is  emanci- 
pated, and  becomes  her  master's  wife :  when  she  has  become  free,  she 
can  no  longer  lawfully  supply  the  place  of  a  wife  unless  he  marry  her. 
Many  persons  consider  it  disgraceful  even  to  sell  a  female  nlavp  who 
has  brcn  long  in  their  service.    Most  of  the  Abysssinian  and  black 
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slave-girls  arc  aboiuiuubly  corrupted  by  the  Gt'lhibs,  or  slave-traders, 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  by  whom  tlay  are  brought  from  their 
native  countries :  there  are  vcrj'  few  of  the  age  of  eight  or  iiiuc  years 
who  have  not  auffSered  brutal  videnoe;  and  bo  severely  do  these 
children,  particularly  the  Ahyssinians,  and  boys  aa  well  as  girk,  feel 
tiie  treatment  whidi  they  endure  from  the  GelKbSy  that  many  instanoea 
occur  of  their  drowning  themadvea  during  thevt^^age  down  the  NOe.* 
The  female  alavea  of  eveiy  clasa  are  somewhat  dearer  than  the  males 
of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  amaU'pox  are  usually 
aold  for  leas  than  the  others.  Three  days'  trial  is  generaUy  allowed 
to  the  purchaser ;  during  whidi  time,  the  girl  remains  in  his,  or  some 
friend's,  harcein ;  and  the  women  make  their  report  to  him.  Snoring^ 
grinding  the  teeth,  or  talking  during  sleep,  are  commonly  considered 
sufficie  nt  reasons  for  returning  her  to  the  dealer.— The  dresses  of  the 
femah;  slaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  women. 

The  female  servants,  who  are  Egyptian  girls  or  women,  are  those 
to  whom  the  lowest  occupahons  are  allotted.  They  generally  veil  their 
faces  in  the  presence  of  tlicir  masters,  with  the  head-veil ;  drawing  a 
part  of  this  beloi'C  the  face,  so  that  they  leave  only  one  eye  and  one 
hand  at  liberty  to  see  and  perform  what  they  have  to  do.  When  a 
male  visiter  is  received  by  the  master  of  a  house  iu  au  apartment  of 
the  hareem  (the  females  of  the  family  having  been  sent  into  another 
apartment  ou  the  occasion),  he  is  ubuully,  or  often,  waited  upon  by  u 
female  servant,  who  is  always  veiled. 

Such  are  the  relative  conditions  of  the  various  classes  in  the 
harvem.  A  short  account  of  their  usual  hablta  and  employments 
must  he  added. 

The  wives,  as  well  as  the  female  slaves,  are  not  only  o(len  debarred 
from  the  privilege  ci  eating  with  the  master  of  the  family,  but  also 
required  to  wait  upon  him  when  he  dines  or  sups,  or  even  takea  his 
pipe  and  coffee,  in  the  bsreem.  They  frequently  serve  him  as  menials; 
fill  and  light  his  pipe,  make  coffee  for  him,  and  prepare  hia  food,  or, 
at  leaat,  certain  dainty  dishes ;  and,  if  I  might  judge  from  my  own 
cxiierience,  T  should  say  that  most  of  them  are  excellent  cooks;  for, 
when  a  di^b  biis  been  reconmiended  to  me  bccanse  made  by  the  wife 
<if  n)y  host,  1  have  generally  found  it  especially  good.  The  wives  of 
men  of  the  higher  and  middle' classes  miikr  a  »rrcat  study  of  pleasing 
and  fascmatuig  thcii'  hu&hauds  by  uuicuattcd  attentions,  and  by 


'  Tlie  0«UaIm>  gvucraiJjr  MMivrjr  tbcir  »l«vi»  pMtl}  v»cr  tlvc  dcmrt  zud  partly  down  Uic  river. 
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various  arts.  Their  coquetry  is  exhibited^  even  in  their  ordinaiy 
gait,  when  they  go  abroad,  by  a  peculiar  twisting  of  the  bodyJ  In 
the  presence  of  the  husband,  they  are  usually  under  more  or  less 
restraint;  and  hence  they  are  better  pleased  wlien  his  visits,  during 
the  day,  are  not  very  frequent  or  long:  in  his  absencej  they  often 
indulge  in  noisy  merriment. 

The  diet  of  the  women  is  similar  to  that  of  the  men,  but  more 
frugal ;  and  their  manner  of  eating  is  the  same.  Many  of  them  are 
nllrnved  to  crijov  tlu*  luxury  <if  smoking;  for  this  habit  i:«  not  con- 
suiL'ird  unbccoiniiij^  in  a  female,  hc)\vcvc'r  high  her  rank;  the  odour  of 
the  iiuer  kinds  of  the  tobacco  used  in  Egyf)t  heiiii^  very  delicate. 
Their  pipes  are  generally  more  slender  than  Uiose  of  the  men,  and 
nioic  on  uinented  ;  and  the  moutli-jiicee  is  sonietinics  partly  composed 
of  coral,  in  the  place  of  amber.  Tliuy  generally  make  use  of  per- 
fumes, such  as  musk,  civet,  &c. ;  and  often,  also,  of  cosmetics,  and 
partienlariy  of  several  preparations  which  they  eat  or  drink  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  what  tbey  esteem  a  piupi  r  degree  of  plumpness:' 
one  of  these  preparations  is  extremely  disgusting ;  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  mashed  beetles.  Many  of  them  also  have  a  habit  of  chewing 
frankincense/  and  labdannm/  which  impart  a  perfume  to  the  breath. 
The  habit  of  freqnent  ablutions  renders  them  cleanly  in  person.  They 
spend  but  little  time  in  the  operations  of  the  toilet ;  and,  after  having 
dressed  theniselvi  s  in  the  morning,  seldom  change  their  clothes  during 
the  day.  Their  hair  is  generally  braided  in  the  bath ;  and  not  nndone 
afterwards  for  several  days. 

The  care  of  their  children  is  the  primary  occupation  of  the  ladies 
of  T^gypt :  they  arc  also  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  domestic 
affairs  ;  but,  in  most  families,  the  husband  alone  attends  to  the  house- 
hold expenses.  Their  leisure  liotirs  nrc  ninstlv  spent  in  workintr  with 
the  needle  ;  particularly  in  embroidering  handkerehirfs,  head-veils, 
&c.,  upf>ii  a  fi  inie  called  "menseg,"  with  ct)loured  silks  and  gold. 
Many  woiucu,  even  in  tin;  liouscs  of  the  wealtliy,  replenish  their  pri- 
vate purses  by  ornamentinir  haudkerchiefs  and  other  thiii'rs  in  this 
uiaaner,  and  employing  a  "  dells'ilch  "  (or  female  broker)  to  take  them 
to  the  market,  or  to  other  bareems,  for  sale.    The  visit  of  one  hareeni 
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to  another  often  occupies  nearly  a  whole  day.  Eating,  smokingj 
drinking  coffee  and  aherbetj  goaaiping,  and  displaying  their  finery, 
are  sufficient  amusements  to  the  company.  On  suck  occasions,  tito 
master  of  the  house  is  never  allowed  to  enter  the  hareem,  unless  on 
some  particular  and  unavoidable  business ;  and  in  this  ease,  he  must 
f^ive  notice  of  his  approach,  and  let  the  visiters  have  sufficient  time  to 
veil  themselves,  or  to  retire  to  an  atljoiiiitifr  room.  Being  thus  under 
no  fear  of  his  sudden  intrusion,  and  being  naturally  of  a  lively  and  an 
unreserved  disposition,  they  indulge  in  easy  gaiety,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  youthful  frolic.  \\  hen  their  usual  subjects  of  conversation 
arc  exhausted,  sometimes  one  of  the  party  entertains  the  rest  with 
the  recital  of  some  wonderful  or  facetious  tale.  The  Egyptian  ladies 
are  very  seldom  instructed  either  in  musie  or  dancing;  but  they  take 
great  delight  in  the  performaneet  of  professional  musicians  and  public 
dancers ;  and  often  amuse  themselves  and  their  guests,  in  the  abaenee 
of  better  peiformera  and  better  instruments,  by  beating  the  "daWU 
bukkeh  *'  (which  is  a  kind  of  drum)  and  the  \Jkt "  (or  tambourine*) ; 
though  seldom  in  houses  so  situate  that  many  passengers  might  hear 
the  sounds  of  festivity.   On  the  oceasion  of  any  great  rejoicmg  among 
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the  women  (such  as  takes  place  on  account  of  the  birth  of  a  son,  or 
the  celebration  of  a  dieumcition,  or  a  weddingj  &c.)^  '''iU'niehs" 
(profeanonal  female  aingera)  are  often  introduced;  but  not  for  the 

mere  amusement  of  the  women,  on  common  occaaionSj  in  any  respect- 
able  family ;  fur  this  would  be  considered  indecorous.  The  *'gh&- 
seeyehs*'  (or  public  dancing-girls),  who  oxliibit  in  the  streets  with 
unveiled  (sees,  are  very  seldom  admitted  into  a  b^reem;  but  on  such 
occasions  as  those  above  mentioned,  they  often  perform  in  front  of 
the  house,  or  in  the  court ;  though,  by  many  persons,  even  this  is  not 
deemed  strictly  proper.  The  "  alatees  "  (or  male  musicians)  are  ne\er 
hired  exclusively  for  the  ainiiseineiit  ot  the  women ;  but  chiefly  for 
that  of  the  men  :  they  always  perform  in  the  assembly  of  the  latter: 
their  concert^  however,  is  distinctly  beard  by  the  inmates  of  the 
bareem.* 

When  the  women  of  the  higher  or  middle  classes  go  out  to  pay  a 
visit,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  they  generally  ride  upon  asaea.  They 
ait  aatride,  upon  a  very  high  and  broad  saddle,  which  ia  covered  with 
a  smaU  carpet ;  and  each  ia  attended  by  a  man  on  one  or  on  each  side. 
Generally,  all  the  women  of  a  b«cem  ride  out  together;  one  behind 
another.  Mounted  aa  above  described,  thef  present  a  very  singular 
appearance.  Being  raised  so  high  above  the  back  of  the  "  hom^ir' 
'^ee  "  (or  the  "  high  ass  " — for  ao  the  animal  which  they  ride,  fur^ 
nished  with  the  high  saddle,  is  commonly  called'),  they  seem  very  in- 
aecniel^  seated s  but  I  believe  this  is  not  really  the  case :  the  ass  is 
well  f^irthcfl,  and  sure-footed  ;  and  proceeds  with  a  slow,  amblinp: 
pace,  and  very  easy  motion.  The  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  as  wf  11 
as  those  of  the  middle  classes,  ride  asses  thus  equipped  :  they  arc 
very  seldom  seen  upon  mules  or  horses.  The  asses  are  generally 
hired.  AVhen  a  lady  cannot  procure  a  hom^r  'Alw,  she  rides  one  of 
the  asses  equipped  for  the  use  of  the  men ;  but  has  a  "  segg^deh  "  (or 
prayer-carpet)  placed  over  its  saddle ;  and  the  inferior  members  of 
the  bsrcem^  snd  females  of  the  middle  orders,  often  do  the  same. 
Ladies  never  walk  abroad,  unless  th^  have  to  go  bot  a  very  short 
distance*  They  have  a  slow  and  shuffling  gait,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  retaining  the  slippers  upon  their  feet;  and,  in  wUking,  they 
generally  hold  the  front  edgea  of  the  b^barah  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  the  engravmg  in  page  46.   Whether  walking  or  riding. 


*  The  performances  of  the  Mit,  t>%,  *iiriiifh<i.         *  Thii<  (•(uniiiniilv  iirononneed,  for  "l>einAr." 
^^^ize«jelu,  wUl  be  flc»oribcd  In  »  later        »  It  bi  alMt  called  "  ^om&r  niii«hAtt«e "  (aiiered 
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thejr  are  r^arded  with  tinich  ivspect  in  public:  no  well-bred  man 
stares  at  them ;  but  rather  directs  his  eyes  another  way.  They  are 
never  seen  abroad  at  night,  if  not  compelled  to  go  out  or  return  at 
that  time  by  some  pressing  and  extraoi-diiiary  necessity  :  it  is  their 
usual  rule  to  return  from  paying  a  visit  before  sunset.  The  ladies  of 
the  higher  order?;  never  pro  to  a  shop,  hut  send  for  whatever  they  want; 
and  there  are  muneroiis  dellaleh:^  who  lia\  ('  access  to  the  hareems,  and 
briner  all  kinds  of  ornaments,  articles  of  ii  inale  appai*el,  &c.,  for  sale. 
Nor  do  these  ladies,  in  general,  visit  the  public  bath,  unlrss  invited 
to  accotiipaiiy  thither  some  of  their  friends ;  for  most  of  them  have 
hatha  in  their  own  houses.' 


I  Siace  the  third  «^Ui(i4i  of  thiH  work  i&i>aed 
frutn  the  pm«,  my  *i»U-T  (Mrs.  I'oolc)  hM  nv 
sided,  with  Imt  two  warn  ud  my  wife  and 
wjttHmcm  Hhh  Mftn  jmn  tai  Orii«|indh« 
puUJiM.  iB  •  a«<«  of  ktt«n  («alitied  -Th» 


Entrlishwotnaii  in  K|ry|>t  "),  an  aevouiit  uf  fcmalt; 
Hocictjr  in  tliat  c-ity,  cliicfly  from  ohMfrvalions 
made  in  the  ifanenu  of  Torfci,  wbdich  liw  been 
too  wdl  recdved  to  need  iBjr  weomendetlim, 
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DOMESTIC  LlFE--e(mljh«MiI. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  lower  orders  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
present  eliapter.  In  most  respects  it  is  so  simple,  thatj  in  comparison 
with  the  life  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  of  which  we  have  just 
been  taknig  a  view,  it  offers  but  little  to  our  notice. 

The  lower  orders  in  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
pi*oportiou,  chiefly  residing  in  the  large  towns^  consist  of  FdUU^een 
(or  Agriculturists).  M<»t  of  those  in  tbe  great  towns,  and  a  few  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  some  of  tbe  villages,  are  petty  tradesmen  or 
artificers,  or  obtain  their  livdibood  as  servants,  or  by  various  laboars. 
In  all  cases,  their  earnings  are  veiy  small;  barely  sufficient,  in  general, 
and  sometimes  insufficient,  to  supply  them  and  their  families  with  the 
cheapest  necessaries  of  life. 

Their  food  chiefly  consists  of  bread  (made  of  millet  or  of  maise), 
nulk,  new  cheese,  eggs,  small  salted  fish/  cucumbers  and  melons  snd 
gourds  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  onions  and  leeks,'  beans,  chick- 
peas, lupins,  the  fruit  of  the  black  egg-plant,  lentils,  &c.,  dates  (both 
fresh  ini«!  dried \  ;uid  piekles.  Most  of  the  vecretables  they  eat  in  a 
crude  state.  U  lien  the  maize  Indian  com)  is  nearly  ripe,  many 
ears  of  it  are  plueked,  and  toasted  or  baked,  and  eaten  thn*^  hy  the 
jieannnts.  Rice  is  too  (h  ar  to  he  an  artiele  of  common  food  lor  tlie 
fcihUiecn ;  and  th  sh-nu  at  they  very  seldom  taste.  There  is  one 
luxury,  however,  wiiich  most  of  thein  enjoy  ;  and  that  is,  smoking 
the  cheap  tobacco  of  their  country,  merely  dried,  and  broken  up.  It  is 
of  a  pale,  greenish  colour,  when  dried,  and  of  a  mild  flavour.  Though 
all  the  articles  of  food  mentioned  above  are  extremely  cheap,  there  are 
many  poor  persons  who  often  have  nothing  with  which  to  season  their 
coarse  bread  but  tbe  mixture  called  "dukkah,"  described  in  a  former 
chapter.*   It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  simpk*  and  poor  is  tbe  diet 
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of  the  Egyptian  peatantryj  and  yet  how  robust  and  healthy  moat  of 
them  are,  and  how  severe  is  the  labour  which  they  can  undergo  ! 

The  women  of  the  lower  orders  seldom  pass  a  life  of  inactivity. 
Sonic  of  them  are  even  condemned  to  greater  drudprery  than  the  men. 
Their  chief  occupations  are  the  preparing  of  the  husband's  food, 
fetcliing  water  (which  tin  y  carry  in  a  large  vessfl  on  the  head),  spin- 
nmg  cotton,  lineu^  or  \\<iol!e!i  yam,  and  inakuifr  the  fuel  called 
"gelleh,"  which  is  cfiinjiuMd  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  kneaded  with 
chopped  straw,  and  lonncd  into  round  flat  cakes :  these  they  stick 
upon  the  walls  or  roofs  of  their  houses,  or  upon  the  ground,  to  dry 
in  the  son ;  and  then  uae  for  heating  their  ovena,  and  fi>r  other  pur* 
posea.   Iliey  are  in  a  state  of  much  greater  subjection  to  their  bus- 
bands  than  is  the  case  among  the  superior  classes.   Not  always  is  a 
poor  woman  allowed  to  eat  with  her  husband.   When  she  goes  out 
with  him,  she  generally  walks  behind  him  j  and  if  there  be  anything 
for  either  of  them  to  carry,  it  is  ususlly  borne  by  the  wife;  unless  it 
be  merely  a  pipe  or  a  stick.    Some  women,  in  the  towns,  keep  shops, 
and  sell  bread,  vegetables,  &c. ;  and  thus  contribute  as  much  as  their 
husbands,  or  even  more  than  the  latto,  to  the  snpport  of  their  fami- 
lies.   When  a  poor  Egyptian  is  desirous  of  marrying,  the  chief  object 
of  his  consideration  is  the  dowry,  which  is  usually  from  about  twenty 
"riyils"  (or  nine  shillinsfs)  to  four  times  that  amount  if  consisting 
only  of  money,  aud  rathn-  less  if  (as  is  the  case  flirmi^liout  a  great 
part  of  l^gypt)  it  comprise  certain  articles  ot  clothing.    If  he  can 
afford  to  trive  the  dowry,  he  seldom  hesitates  to  marrv ;  for  a  little 
additional  exertion  will  enable  him  to  support  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
children.    At  the  age  of  live  or  six  years,  the  children  become  of  use 
to  tend  the  llocLs  and  herds ;  and  at  a  more  adviuiced  age,  until  they 
many,  they  assist  their  fathers  in  the  operations  of  agriculture:  The 
poor  in  Egypt  have  often  to  depend  enturdy  upon  their  sons  f<w 
support  in  their  old  age ;  but  many  parents  are  deprived  of  these  aids, 
and  consequently  reduced  to  beggary,  or  almost  to  starvation.  A  short 
time  ago,  Mo^^mimad  'Alee,  during  his  voyage  from  Aleiandria  to  this 
city  (Cairo),  happening  to  land  at  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
a  poor  man  of  Uie  place  ran  up  to  him,  and  grasped  his  sleeve  so 
tightly,  that  the  surrounding  attendants  could  not  make  him  quit  his 
hold:  he  complained,  that,  although  he  hnd  been  once  in  very  com- 
fortabh:  circumstance,  he  had  been  reduced  to  utter  destitution  by 
having  his  sons  taken  from  him  in  his  old  age  as  recruits  for  the 
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amy.  The  (who  genetally  paid  attention  to  personal  appliea- 
tiona)  lelieved  him ;  bat  it  waa  by  ordering  that  the  rieheat  man  in 
the  nOage  afaould  give  him  a  oow. 

A  yonng  fiimily^  however^  ia  aometimea  an  inanppoitable  burden 

to  poor  parents.  Henoe>  it  ia  not  a  very  rare  occurrencej  in  Egypt, 
for  children  to  be  publidy  carried  about  for  aale,  by  their  mothers  or 

by  women  employed  by  the  fathers:  but  tbis  very  seldom  happens 
except  in  cases  of  great  distress.  T^licn  a  mother  dies,  leaving;  one 
or  more  children  unweanetl,  and  the  father  and  other  surviving  rela- 
tions are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  procure  a  nurse,  this  sinpn^ljtr 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  child  or  children  is  often  resorted  to;  or 
sometimes  an  infant  is  laid  at  the  door  of  a  mosque,  generally  when 
the  congregatitiu  is  assembled  to  perform  the  noon-prayers  of  Friday  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  usually  happens  that  some  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion, on  coming  out  of  the  moi>quc,  and  seeing  the  poor  foundling,  is 
moved  with  "pity,  and  takes  it  home  to  rear  in  his  family,  not  as  a 
alave,  but  aa  an  adopted  ehild ;  or,  if  not,  it  ia  taken  nnder  the  care  of 
some  peraon  until  an  adoptive  father  or  mother  be  found  for  itr  A 
short  time  ago»  a  woman  offered  for  sale,  to  the  mistress  of  a  fomtly 
with  whom  a  friend  of  mine  ia  acquainted-  in  this  city,  a  child  a  few 
daya  old,  which  she  proleased  to  have  found  at  the  door  of  a  mosque. 
The  lady  said  that  ahe  would  take  tiie  ehild,  to  rear  it  for  the  aaike  of 
Ood,  and  in  the  hope  that  her  own  duld,  an  only  one,  might  be  spared 
to  her  as  a  reward  for  her  charity;  and  handed,  to  the  woman  who 
brought  the  infant,  ten  piasters  (then  equivalent  to  a  little  more  than 
two  shillings) :  but  the  offered  remuneration  was  rejected.  This  shews 
that  infonts  are  sometimes  made  mere  objects  of  traffic;  and  some 
persons  who  purchase  them  may  make  them  their  slaves,  and  sell  them 
again.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  slave-dealer  (and  his  assertion  has 
been  eoTifirmed  tome  by  other  person^*)  that  young  Egyptian  girls  ai-e 
sometimes  sold  as  slaves  from  other  countries,  either  by  a  ]mrent  or  by 
some  other  reliti'ui.  The  sinve-dealer  here  alluded  to  said  that  several 
such  girls  had  been  t  (iminiticd  to  him  for  sale,  and  by  their  own  con- 
sent: they  were  tanglit  lu  exjiect  rich  dresses,  and  great  luxuries ;  and 
were  instructed  to  say  that  they  had  been  brought  from  their  own 
country  when  only  three  nr  foiir  years  of  age,  and  that  they  con- 
sequently were  ignorant  of  their  native  language,  and  could  speak  only 
Arabic. 

It  often  happens,  too,  that  a  felUh,  in  a  state  of  great  poverty,  is 
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iDduced,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  place  bis  ton  in  a  ritoa- 
tbn  hr  worse  tban  that  of  ordinary  slavery.  \^lien  a  certain  nnmbcr 
of  recruits  are  required  from  a  village,  the  Sbeykh  of  the  village  often 
adopts  the  plan  that  gives  him  the  least  trouble  to  obtain  them,  which 
is,  to  take  the  sons  of  those  persons  who  are  possessed  of  most  pro- 
perty. In  such  circumstances,  a  father,  rather  than  part  with  his  mn, 
generally  offers,  to  one  of  his  poorer  fellow-villagers,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  one  or  two  j)ounds  sterling,  to  procure  a  son  ot"  the  latter  as  a 
.Mil)>titntr  for  his  own;  and  usnally  sueeeeda ;  thoujrh  the  love  of 
<H-^[>i  iiig  prevails  among  the  Egyptians  as  much  as  filial  piety,  and 
niosL  parents  have  n  great  horror  of  parting  with  their  ehildren,  ])ar- 
ticularly  if  taken  for  recruits,  as  is  proved  by  the  means  to  wliich  they 
have  recourse  for  the  prevention  of  such  an  occurrence.  In  the  time 
of  my  second  visit  to  Egypt,  there  was  seldom  to  be  found,  in  any  of 
the  villages,  an  able-bodied  youth  or  young  man  who  had  not  had 
one  or  more  of  bis  teeth  broken  out  (that  he  might  not  be  able  to  bite 
a  cartridge),  or  a  finger  eut  off,  or  an  eye  pulled  ont  or  blinded,  to 
preTent  bis  being  taken  for  a  recmit.  Old  women  and  others  made  a 
legaikt  trade  of  going  about  from  village  to  village,  to  perform  these 
operations  upon  the  boys ;  and  the  parents  themselves  were  sometimes 
the  operatoia.  But,  firom  what  has  been  said  before,  it  appears  that 
it  was  not  always  affection  slone  that  prompted  the  parents  to  have 
recourse  to  saeh  eipedienta  to  prevent  their  being  deprived  of  their 
children. 

The  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  cannot  be  justly  represented  in  a  very 
favourable  light  with  regard  to  their  doiiK  stic  and  social  condition  and 
niaiinri*s.  In  the  worst  points  of  view,  they  resemble  their  Bedawee 
ancestors,  without  ])ossessing  many  of  the  virtues  of  tlip  iTiluibitaiiits  of 
the  desert,  unless  in  an  infenor  degree  ;  and  the  custoui.s  ^vludi  tliey 
have  inherited  imm  their  forefathers  often  have  a  vcr\  banetul  etlect 
upon  their  domestic  state.  It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  they 
are  descended  from  vaiuuis  Arab  tribes  who  have  settled  in  Eg\'pt  at 
different  periods,  intennixed  with  Copts;  and  that  the  distinction  of 
tribes  is  still  preserved  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  tlirough- 
ont  this  country.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  descendants  of  each  tribe 
of  settlers  have  become  divided  into  numerous  branches,  and  ^ese 
minor  tribes  have  distinct  appellations,  which  have  also  often  been 
given  to  the  village  or  villages,  or  district,  which  they  inhabit.  Those 
who  have  been  longest  established  in  Egypt  have  retained  less  of 
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Bedawcc  maimers^  and  hm  more  inlruiged  the  purity  of  their  race  by 
intermarriages  with  Copt  proaelytes  to  the  MosUm  faitli,  or  with  the 
descendants  of  such  persons :  hence,  they  are  often  despised  by  the 
tribes  more  hitely  settled  in  this  country,  who  frequently,  in  contempt, 
tenn  the  former  "  Fellaheen,"  while  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
appellation  of  "Arabs'*  or  "Retlawces.'*  The  latter,  whenever  they 
please,  take  the  duugliters  of  the  former  in  niarriage,  but  will  not  pive 
their  own  daughters  m  return  ;  and  if  one  of  them  be  kilk  d  by  a 
person  of  the  inferior  tribe,  they  kill  two,  thrive,  or  e\ en  four,  in  hlood- 
revcnge.  The  prevalence  of  the  barbarous  liecia^vce  law  ot  l)lood- 
rcvcnge  anion|r  the  inhabitants  ot  the  villaees  of  Kgypt  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  foruicr  chapter  :  the  homicide,  or  any  pcrsvou  dc&ccudcd 
from  him,  or  from  bis  great-grandfather's  father,  is  killed  by  any  of 
•  aneh  relationa  of  the  penon  whom  he  has  slain ;  and  when  the  homi- 
cide happens  to  be  of  one  tribe,  and  the  person  killed  of  anotherj  often 
a  petty  war  breaks  forth  between  these  two  tribes,  and  is  sometimes 
continued,  or  occttsionaUy  renewed,  during  a  period  of  Be?era]  years. 
The  same  is  also  frequently  the  result  of  a  trifling  injury  committed 
by  a  member  of  one  tribe  upon  a  person  of  another.  In  many  in- 
stances, tlie  blood-revenge  is  taken  a  century  or  more  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  which  has  occasioned  it ;  when  the  feud,  for  that 
time,  has  Iain  dormant,  and  perhaps  is  remembered  by  scarcely  more 
than  one  individual.  Two  tribes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  are  called 
"Saad  "  and  "  TTarani,"  are  most  notorious  for  these  petty  wai-s  and 
feuds and  lu  nre  their  names  are  commonly  ajiplied  to  any  two  jx  rsons 
or  parties  at  enmity  with  each  (ithcr.  It  is  astonisliin<r  that,  in  the 
present  day,  such  acts  (which,  if  committed  iu  a  town  or  city  in  Egypt, 
would  be  punishi'd  by  the  death  of,  perhaps,  more  than  one  of  the 
persona  concerned,)  sliould  be  allowed.  Some  other  partieulars  re- 
iipecting  blood-rcveuge,  and  its  consequences,  have  been  stated  in  the 
chapter  above  alluded  to.  Ths  avenging  of  blood  is  allowed  by  the 
f^ur-im ;  but  moderation  and  justice  are  enjoined  in  its  eiecution ; 
and  the  petty  wars  which  it  so  often  occasions  in  the  present  age  are 
in  opposition  to  a  precept  of  the  Prophet,  who  said,  **  If  two  Muslims 
contend  with  their  swords,  the  slayer  and  the  slain  will  be  in  the  fire 
of  HeU].*' 

The  Felli^cen  of  £gypt  resemble  the  Bedawecs  in  other  respects. 
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When  a  FeUahah  in  found  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  her  bnsbandf  in 
general  he  or  her  brother  throws  her  into  the  Nile^  Mrith  a  stone  tied 
to  her  neck ;  or  cuts  her  in  pieces,  and  then  throws  her  remains  into 
the  river.  In  most  instances,  also,  a  father  or  brother  punishes  in  the 
same  manner  an  unmarried  daughter  or  sister  who  has  been  guilty  of 
ineontiuencc.  These  relations  are  considered  as  more  disirraecd  than 
the  hu5«band  by  the  eriuic  of  the  woman;  and  are  often  despised  if 
they  do  not  thus  punish  her. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 

COMMON  USAQ£S  OF  SOCIETY. 

Tax  respect  in  wbich  trade  is  held  by  the  Maslim  greatly  tends  to 
enlarge  the  ciide  of  his  acquaintance  with  persons  of  difoent  noihs; 
and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men  is  further  and  very 
greatly  promoted  by  the  law  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  as  it  enables 
htm  to  associate  with  others,  r^ardleas  of  diference  of  wealth  or 
station^  without  the  risk  of  occasioning  unequal  matrimonial  eonnec* 
tions.  The  women,  like  the  men^  eigoy  extensive  intercourse  with 
persons  of  their  own  sex. 

The  Muslims  are  extremely  formal  and  regalar  in  their  social 
manners ;  thottg'h  generally  very  easy  in  their  demeanour,  and  free  in 
their  conversation.  Several  of  their  most  conimoii  usages  are  lotnided 
upon  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  distinguish  them  in  society  trom 
all  other  people.  Among  these  is  their  cu-Uiin  of  greeting  each  other 
with  the  salutation  ot  *'  Peace  be  on  you  :  to  which  the  proper  and 
general  re])ly  is,  "  On  you  be  peace,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his 
blessings.""  This  salutation  is  never  to  be  addressed  by  a  Muslim  to 
a  person  whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion;'  nor  vioe.  vend* 
The  giving  it^  by  one  Muslim  to  another,  is  a  duty ;  but  one  that  may 
be  omitted  without  sin :  the  returning  it  is  absolutely  ubligatoiy :  the 
former  is  a  "sunneh"  ordinance;  and  the  latter,  "far^.*'  Should  a 
Muslim,  however,  thus  salute,  by  mistake,  a  fienon  not  of  the  same 
faith,  the  latter  should  not  return  it;  and  the  former,  on  discovering 
his  mistake,  generally  revokes  his  salutation :  so  too  he  sometimes 


1  xEv-telAmn  'aloykam,"  or  "Sdnroon  'atajT' 
knm,"  or,  vulifarly,  "  BMieUin  'aU-j  kam." 

*  "  A^■^^>llmu•^■»^^'lmn    w.t-riit;tii:itil  llAhi  w:i- 

barakatuh,"  ur  i(KTi>iv  "  'AJi'jkum  <  s  Inn  "  (Oa 
yttu  bo  )»CB(.'C) ;  b»it  tlu'  1»iijsr»*r  oaliit.-iiK'n  is.  more 
i-uiiimunly  iistnl,  in  a«-<Mri)aiicc  with  an  injunction 
In  the  Kur-Aii.  tli.  iv.  v.  ks. 

*  Vcffjr  ftrw  Miultnw  In  Eg^rpi  di>  •«».  A  En- 


ivpMn  trmvdIcT.  not  dinguincd  I9  Tarkitb  dran^ 
often  fittidet  tbrt  he  is  greeted  irffli  ih|»  Mlnlac 
tioii.  wh«a  tt  it  iBiUr  IntOBded  Jbr  Us  HwUm 

attendant, 

♦  A  MuOim,  hi'Wi  vrr.  wli.  ii  he  rcwinw  thin 
wlutAtioD  ttam  a  pcrctiu  uf  MKitb«r  rrligfao, 
MMDcClmttT^plICi,  **/mA  on  yon"  (Wn<'Agrlnni). 
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doe*  if  a  MiuKm  nfim  to  fetnm  his  aalutation ;  usually  saying. 
Peace  be  cm  aad  on  [all]  tbe  rigbteons  worshippcrt  of  God.** 
Hie  chief  rales  respecting  salutation,  as  dictated  by  the  Prophet^ 
and  generally  obeemd  by  modern  Mojdims,  are  as  follow: — ^The 
person  riding  shoold  first  salute  him  who  is  on  foot;  and  he  who 
passes  by,  the  person  or  persons  who  are  sitting  down  or  standing 
still ;  and  a  small  party,  or  one  of  such  a  party,  should  give  the 
salutation  tn  a  large  party ;  and  the  young,  to  the  aged.'  As  it  is 
sufficient  for  one  of  a  party  to  gwe^  so  is  it  also  for  one  only  to  rttum, 
the  sahitation.  It  is  required,  too,  tliat  a  Muslim^  when  he  enters  a 
house,  should  salute  the  people  of  that  house;  and  that  he  should  do 
the  same  when  he  leaves  it.  He  should  always  salute  first,  and  then 
tallv. — "But,  to  the  above  rules,  there  are  some  exceptions.  For 
inst;in(x-,  ill  a  crowded  city,  it  is  not  necessarv  (indeed  it  is  liardly 
p^tssiblc)  to  salute  many  of  those  wliom  one  may  j)ass;  nor  on  a  road 
where  one  meets  numerous  passengers.  Yet  it  is  usual  for  a  wealthy 
or  well-dressed  person,  or  a  venerable  sheykh,  or  any  person  of  dis- 
tinction, to  gialutc  another  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  rank,  wealth, 
or  learning,  even  in  a  crowded  street.  Among  polite  people,  it  is 
customary  for  him  who  gives  or  returns  the  salutation  to  place  his 
right  hand  upon  his  breast  at  the  same  time;  or  to  touch  his  lips, 
and  then  his  forehead,  or  turban,  with  tiie  same  hand.  This  action 
is  called  ''teymeeneh.*'  Hie  Utter  mode  of  teymeeneh,  which  is  the 
more  respectful,  is  often  perfoimed  to  a  person  of  superior  rsnk,  not 
only  at  first,  with  the  sel&m  (or  salutation  of  Peace  be  on  you"), 
but  also  frequently  during  a  oonverBation,  and  in  the  Utter  case  with- 
out the  sd&n. 

A  person  of  the  lower  orders,  on  approaching  a  superior,  particu- 
larly if  the  latter  be  a  Turk,  does  not  always  pive  the  selfun,  but  only 
performs  this  teymeeneh  ;  and  he  shews  hi'?  re^^ppet  to  n  man  <^f 
rank  by  bending:  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and  then  putting  it 
to  his  lips  nnd  forehead,  without  pronouncing  the  seMm.  It  is  a 
common  custom,  also,  for  a  man  to  kiss  tlie  hand  of  a  superior 
(crcncrally  on  the  back  only,  but  sometimes  on  the  back  and  front), 
and  tiieu  to  put  it  to  his  forehead,  in  order  to  pay  him  particular 
respect :  but  in  most  cases  the  latter  docs  not  allow  this ;  and  only 
touches  the  hand  that  is  extended  towards  his :  the  other  person, 
then,  merely  puts  his  own  hand  to  his  lips  and  forehead.   To  testify 

>  Herodotw  HMwks  of  Uic  respect  paid  lu  V^v^  to  the  ag«l,  and  of  the  poUte  MltttatltniH  of  the 
lSypilfaito«Mh«tlMr.  (Ul».  H  cap.  M^) 
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abject  sobtnitaion,  in  cnviDg  fiardon  for  an  offence,  or  mterceditt|^ 
for  another  person,  or  beg^g  any  favour  of  a  snperior,  not  nnfire- 
qnently  the  feet  arc  kissed  instead  of  the  hand.  Tbc  sou  kisses  the 
hand  of  the  father;  the  wife,  that  of  her  hoBband;  and  the  slave, 
and  often  the  free  servant,  that  of  the  master.  Tlie  slaves  and  ser- 
vanta  of  a  grandee  kiss  their  lord's  sleeve,  or  the  skirt  of  his  clothing. 

"When  particular  friends  salute  each  other,  they  join  their  right 
hands,  and  then  each  kisses  his  own  hand,  or  puts  it  to  his  lips  and 
forehead,  or  raises  it  to  his  forehead  only;  or  merely  ]>laces  it  on  his 
hn'-'ist,  without  kissing  it :  if  after  a  long  absence,  and  on  some  other 
ofcasious,  they  embrace  each  other;  each  falling  upon  the  others 
neck,  and  kissing  hiui  on  the  right  side  of  the  face  or  iieek,  anil  then 
on  the  left.  Another  mode  of  salutation  is  vers'  cuuunutilv  luactised 
aiuuu^  tlie  lower  orders,  when  two  friends  or  acquaintances  meet  after 
a  journey  :  joining  their  right  hands,  each  of  them  compliments  the 
other  on  his  safety,  and  ezjnesses  hia  wishes  for  his  welfare,  by 
repeating,  alternately,  many  times,  the  words  "  sel^&t"  and  "teiyi- 
been/'^  In  commencing  this  ceremony,  which  is  often  continued  for 
nearly  a  minute  before  they  proceed  to  make  any  particular  inquines, 
they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually  practised  by 
ua;  and  at  each  alternation  of  the  two  expressions  above  mentioned, 
they  change  the  position  of  the  hands :  in  repeating  the  second  word, 
each  of  the  two  persons  turns  his  fingers  over  the  thumb  of  the  other; 
and  in  repeating  the  first  word  again,  the  former  position  is  resumed. 

Ill  })()lite  society,  various  other  formal  salutations  and  compliments 
follow  the  sclam.  To  most  of  these  there  are  particular  replies ;  or 
two  or  more  different  forms  of  reply  may  be  used  in  some  cases ;  but 
to  return  any  thnt  cnsUsm  lin-^  riot  prescribed  would  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  ignorance  or  vulgarity,  ^^'llen  a  person  asks  Ins  friend, 
"  How  is  your  health  ?*'*  the  latter  replies,  "  Praise  b<>  t  i  dod  and 
it  is  only  by  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  makes  tins  answer,  tliat 
the  inquirer  can  infer  whether  he  be  well  or  ill.  When  one  greets 
the  other  with  "  feiyibeen,"  the  usual  reply  is,  "  God  bless  thee,"* 
or  "  God  save  thcc."^  A  friend  or  an  acquaintance,  on  meeting  another 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  several  days,  or  for  a  longer  period,  gene- 
rally says,  after  the  seUUn,  "Thou  hast  made  ua  desolate  [by  thy 


>  Mooultifir.  "  I  congratulate  joamjanuM^^        *  "  E\-\y»mdn  li-ltiih.'' 
juul  "  1  hwpc  you  are  wcU."  ♦    Allah  jeUrik  (for  "yubArlk  ")  feck." 
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abBenoe  from  ni]/'^  and  is  iMually  answered^  "May  God  not 
make  [us]  desolate  by  thy  al>sence.'"<— The  ordinary'  act  complimentB 
in  use  in  Egyptian  society  arc  so  numerous^  that  a  dozen  pa^cs  of 
this  work  would  not  suffice  for  the  mention  of  those  which  may  be 
heard  almost  eveiy  day* 

When  a  person  goes  to  the  house  of  another,  to  pay  a  fisit,  or  for 
any  ntlior  purpose,  he  never  enters  unawares;  for  this  is  expressly 
forbidden  b\  the  Kur-^n  :*  and  pai  tieularly  if  he  have  to  a^seend  to  an 
upper  apartment ;  in  which  ease  lie  slionhl  call  out  lor  permission,  or 
announce  his  approach,  as  he  <;oes  upstairs,  m  the  inaiiix  r  which  1 
ha\  i'  had  oceasion  to  describe  m  a  f<mner  chapter.*  Shcmld  he  find 
no  person  below,  he  ccnerally  claps  his  hands,  at  the  door,  or  in  the 
court ;  and  waits  for  a  servant  to  come  down  to  him  ;  or  for  permission 
to  be  given  hnn  to  seat  himself  in  a  lower  aparlment,  or  to  u&cend  to 
au  upper  room.  On  entering  the  room  in  which  the  master  of  the 
house  is  seated,  he  gives  the  sel&m.  The  master  returns  the  saluta- 
tion ;  and  welcomes  the  visiter  with  courteousness  and  affiibility.  To 
his  superiors/  and  generally  to  his  equals,  he  rises.  Persons  more  or 
less  above  him  in  rank  he  proceeds  to  meet  in  the  courts  or  between 
the  court  and  the  room,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  room,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  or  a  step  from  the  place  where  he  was  sitting : 
but  ofteUj  to  equals,  he  merely  makes  a  slight  motion,  as  if  about  to 
rise ;  and  to  most  inferiors,  he  remains  undisturbed.  To  his  superiors, 
and  often  to  his  equals,  he  yields  the  most  honourable  place,  which  is 
a  comer  of  the  deewfin:  it  is  that  comer  which  is  to  the  right  of  a 
pers<:»n  facing  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  This  end  of  the  i-ooni  is 
called  the  "sadr;"  and  the  whole  of  the  seat  which  extends  along  it 
is  more  honourable  than  those  which  extend  along  the  sides  ;  each  of 
which  is  called  grnib."  'S'isitrr*,  inferior  in  rank  to  the  master  of 
the  house  never  seat  themselves  at  the  upper  end,  unles?*  invited  to  do 
so  by  him  ;  and  when  so  invited,  thev  often  dreline  the  offered  honour. 
Ilis  efjiials  sit  at  their  ense,  cross-legged,  or  wnli  oik  knee  raised;  and 
recline  against  the  eushions  :  his  niferiors  (fn-st,  at  least,!  often  sit  upon 
their  hcj-ls,  or  take  their  place  ujion  the  edge  of  the  (let  wan  ;  or,  if 
very  much  beneath  him  in  grade,  seat  themselves  upon  the  mat  or 
carj)ct.  In  strict  etiquette,  the  visiter  should  not,  at  first,  suffer  his 
hands  to  appear,  when  entering  the  room,  or  when  seated ;  but  should 

1  "•Oi*lni«ht4n'< ."  '  t'li.iplir  VI  )•  i;-* 

*  "  Alixh  1&  jout^h  uliuuak."  ^  That  li.  tv  tlii>M-  who  arc  abuvc  hhu  liUit-r  in 

'  Cb.  xxitr.  r.  S7.  oJi<r,  wvuilb,  ur  ri'll|riMl>  or  Utcrai;  rrputaliitn. 
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let  the  slecven  fall  uver  them ;  and  when  he  has  tak«n  hi%  place  on 
the  deew^u,  he  should  not  stretch  out  his  legs,  nor  even  allow  his  feet 
to  be  seen  :  but  these  rules  arc  not  often  attended  to,  except  in  the 
houses  of  the  prroat.  Varions  formal  compliments  and  saliitatioiis  arc 
given  and  returned  after  the  selmn  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
the  expressions  of  "  tciyibcen  "  and  **  eysh  i;/ai'kumj"  arc  repeated 
several  times  during  the  sanx*  interview, 

Sometimes  the  visiter  s  own  f<enant  attends  luia  with  his  pipe:  the 
torijier  takes  his  tobaccO-pnrse  out  of  liis  bosom,  and  fji^ivea  it  to  the 
servant,  who  folds  it  u|)  aiui  returns  it  after  having  filled  the  pipe,  or 
after  the  termination  of  the  visit :  otherwise,  a  servant  of  the  host 
brings  a  pipe  for  the  visiter,  and  one  for  hia  master ;  and  next,  a  cup 
of  coffee  ia  presented  to  each ; }  for  "  tobacco  without  coffee,"  say  the 
Arabs,  "ia  like  meat  without  salt.*'  On  reeeiving  the  pipe  and  the 
coffee,  the  visiter  salutes  the  master  of  the  house  with  the  '*  teymeendi,'' 
which  the  latter  returns  j  and  the  same  is  done  on  returning  the  cup 
to  the  servant.  The  master  of  the  house  also  salutes  his  guest  in  the 
same  manner,  if  tlie  latter  be  not  much  beneath  him  in  rank,  on  re- 
ceiving and  returning  his  own  cup  of  coffee.  Sen'ants  often  remain 
in  the  room  during  the  whole  period  of  a  visit,  stationed  at  the  lower 
end,  in  a  respectful  attitude,  with  their  hands  joined  (tlie  left  within 
the  right),  and  held  before  the  girdle.  The  usual  mode  of  summoning 
a  servant  or  other  attendant  who  is  not  present  is  by  clapping  the 
hands,  striking  the  palm  of  tlic  left  hand  with  tlie  fingers  of  the  riglit  : 
the  windowH  being  of  open  lattice-work,  the  sound  is  heard  tlnoii-li- 
out  the  house. — The  subjects  of  conversation  are  generally  the  new  s  of 
the  day,  the  state  of  trade,  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  sometimes 
religion  and  science.  Facetious  stones  are  often  related ;  and,  very 
frequently,  persons  in  the  best  society  tell  tales,  and  quote  proverbs,  of 
the  most  indecent  nature,  in  good  society,  people  seldom  talk  of 
each  other's  ^arecms  ;  but  intimate  friends,  and  many  persons  who  do 
not  strictly  observe  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  \cry  often  do  so,  and 
in  a  manner  not  always  delicate.  Genteel  people  inquire  respecting 
each  other's  "houses,''  to  ascertain  whether  their  wives  and  ftmfliea 
aie  well. — ^Visits  not  unfrequently  occupy  several  hours;  and  some- 
times (especially  those  of  b^i^iu')*  nearly  a  whole  day.  The  pipea 
are  replenished,  or  replaced  by  others,  as  often  as  is  necessary :  for, 
however  long  a  visiter  may  stay,  he  generally  continues  smoking  during 

'  I  hc  vwilcr,  if  a  »uperior,  or  not  uiut  h  inferior  in  rank  to  the  ma«t<>r  ol  the  lumm,',  rwivc*  hii  |>i|>e 
and  coffw  bdbra  Ibe  latter. 
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the  whole  time;  and  wmetimes  coffee  is  brought  igun,  or  therbet. 
Tlie  mumer  in  whiehthecoflfee  and  sherbet  axe  served  has  bem  before 
described.  A  person  receives  the  same  compliment  after  drinking  a 
glass  of  sherbet  as  after  taking  a  draught  of  water;  *  and  replies  to  it 

in  the  same  manner. 

In  the  bouses  of  the  rich,  it  used  to  be  a  common  enstom  to 
sprinkle  the  guest,  before  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  with  rose-water  or 
orange-flower  water ;  and  to  perfume  him  with  the  smoke  of  some 
odoriferous  substance ;  but  of  late  years,  this  practice  has  become  uii- 
frequent.  The  scent-bottle,  which  is  called  "  kumkum,"  is  of  plain  or 
gilt  silver,  or  fine  brass,  or  china,  or  glass;  and  has  a  cover  pierced 
with  a  small  hole.  The  perfuming-vessel,  or  "  mibkharah,"  *  is 
generally  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  metals  above  mentioned :  the  re- 
ceptacle for  the  burning  charcoal  is  lined,  or  half  filled,  with  gypsum- 
plaster;  and  ita  cover  is  pierced  with  apertnres  for  the  emission  of  the 
smoke.  The  mibkharah  is  used  last :  it  is  presented  by  a  servant  to 


WvOpm  and  MiliUumh.--llMft  <r  atoM<  HgM  fmekei  h^. 


the  visiter  or  master,  who  wafts  the  smoke  towards  his  face,  beard,  Sec, 
with  his  right  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  opened,  to  emit  the  smoke  more 
freely.  The  substance  most  commonly  used  in  the  mibkharah  is  aloes- 
wood,'  or  bensoin/  or  cascarilla-bark.*  The  wood  is  moistened  before 
it  is  phieed  upon  the  burning  coals.   Ambergris*  is  also  used  for  the 


•  ]fMtiaa«ltaaMpUrV.,pil«. 

•  PMooMMfS-nKkWah.** 

••<lMl." 


♦  "Oiwee." 

■  "  l^bhr  '•mbw." 
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same  purpose ;  but  vety  rarely^  end  only  in  the  houses  of  persons  of 
great  wealth,  as  it  is  extt-cmely  costly.  As  soon  as  the  visiter  has 
been  perfumed,  he  takes  his  leave ;  but  he  should  not  depai-t  without 
previously  nskinir  permission  to  do  so,  and  then  giving  the  selani, 
which  is  r(  turned  to  him,  niul  payinpr  other  set  rompliTncnts,  to  which 
there  are  aj)pi()|)riatc  replies.  IT  lie  is  a  person  of  nuieh  hij^'her  rank 
than  the  niasti  i"  of  the  house,  the  latter  not  only  rises,  but  also  accom- 
panies liini  to  tlie  to])  of  the  stairs,  or  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
then  commcud.s  him  to  tlie  care  of  (iod. 

It  is  usual  I'ur  a  j)erson,  after  paying  a  visit  of  cereuiony,  and  ou 
some  other  occasions,  previously  to  his  leaving  the  house,  to  give  a 
aniall  present  (two  or  three  piasteny  or  morej  according  to  drcuin- 
stances,)  to  one,  or  to  several,  of  the  servants :  and  if  his  horse  or 
mule  or  ass  is  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  or  in  the  court,  one  of  the 
servants  goes  with  him  to  adjust  his  dress  when  he  mounts :  this 
officious  person  particularly  expects  a  present.  When  money  is  thus 
given  to  a  man's  servants,  it  is  considered  incumbent  upon  their  master 
to  do  exactly  the  same  wheo  he  retaras  the  visit. 

Frit  nds  very  often  send  presents  to  each  other,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  complying  with  common  custom.  When  a  peraon  celebrates 
any  jirivate  festivity,  he  generally  receives  presents  from  most  of  his 
friends ;  and  it  is  a  universal  rule  that  he  f^hould  repay  the  donor  by 
a  fiinilar  srift,  or  one  of  the  same  value,  on  a  similar  occasion.  It  is 
common  for  the  recei\er  of  a  present,  on  such  an  event,  even  to 
express  to  the  i^iver  his  liope  that  he  may  have  to  repay  it  on  the 
occasion  of  a  like  i'estivity.  An  aeknowlcdguient  accompanied  by 
such  an  allusion  to  the  aequitnu  nt  of  the  obi  i  prat  ion  imponed  by  the 
gift,  whieli  would  be  ufleusivc  to  a  gcncrouj*  European,  is,  in  this 
country,  esteemed  polite.  The  present  is  generally  wrapped  in  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  which  is  returned,  with  a  trifling  pecu- 
niary gratification,  to  the  bearer.  Fruit,  laid  upon  leaves,  and  sweet- 
meats  and  other  dainties,  placed  in  a  dish  or  on  a  tray,  and  covered 
with  a  rich  handkerchief  or  napkin,  are  common  presents.  Very 
frequently,  a  present  is  given  by  a  person  to  a  superior  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  something  more  valuable  in  return.  This  is  often  done  by 
a  servant  to  his  master,  and  the  gift  is  seldom  refused,  but  often  paid 
for  immediately  in  money,  more  than  equivalent.  It  is  generally 
with  the  ^pectation  above  mentioned  that  an  Arab  gives  a  present  to 
a  Eun^ean.  The  custom  of  givmg  money  to  the  servants  of  a  friend, 
after  paying  him  a  visit,  is  not  so  common  now  as  it  was  a  few  years 
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since ;  but  it  is  stUl  observed  by  most  persons  on  the  occasion  of  a 
vUlt  of  ceremony;  and  particularly  on  the  two  "'eeds/'  or  religious 
festivals^  and  by  the  guests  at  private  festivities.  Other  customs  of  a 
similar  nature^  which  are  observed  at  tbese  festivities,  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  chapter/  To  decline  the  acceptance  of  a 
present  generally  gives  ofi«nce ;  and  is  considered  as  reflecting  dis- 
grace upon  the  person  who  has  offered  it. 

There  are  many  formal  usages  whicb  are  observed  in  Egypt,  not 
merely  on  the  occasions  of  ceremonious  visits,  or  in  the  company  of 
strangers,  or  at  the  casual  meetings  of  friends,  but  also  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  familiar  acquaintance.  When  a  man  happens  to  sneese, 
he  says,  "Praise  be  to  God.'^'  Each  person  present  (servants  gene- 
rally exce])ted)  then  says  to  him,  "  God  have  mercy  upon  you  to 
which  the  former  generally  replies,  *'  God  guide  u*;  nnd  g\ii(lr  you 
or  he  returns  the  complirnetit  in  words  of  a  simihir  purport.  Sjiould 
he  yawn,  he  puts  the  li  u  k  of  liis  left  hund  to  his  mouth,  nnd  then 
says,  I  seek  refuge  with  God  from  Sauiu  the  accursed  but  he  is 
liiit  eoinplimented  on  this  act,  as  it  is  one  which  should  rather  be 
avoided  ;  for  it  is  Ixlu  ved  that  the  devil  is  in  tlie  haljit  of  leaping 
into  a  gaping  niuuili.  For  a  breach  of  good  niunuer!*,  it  is  uiore 
common  to  ask  the  pardon  of  God  than  that  of  the  present  company, 
by  saying,  "  I  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  Great.***  When  a  man  has  just 
been  shaved,  or  been  to  the  bath,  when  he  has  just  performed  the 
ablution  preparatoiy  to  prayer,  when  he  baa  been  saying  his  prayers, 
or  doing  any  other  meritorious  act,  when  he  has  just  risen  from  sleep, 
when  he  hiia  pnrehased  or  put  on  any  new  article  of  dress,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  there  are  particular  compliments  to  be  paid  to 
him,  and  particular  replies  for  him  to  make. 

It  is  a  rule  with  the  Muslims  to  honour  the  right  band  and  foot 
above  the  left:  to  use  tlie  right  hand  for  all  honourable  purposes; 
and  the  left  for  actions  which,  though  necessary,  are  unclean :  to  put 
on  and  take  off  the  right  shoe  before  the  left;  and  to  put  the  right 
foot  first  over  the  threshold  of  a  doOT. 

The  Egyptians  arc  extremely  courteous  to  each  other,  and  have 
a  peculiar  graee  and  diirnitv  in  their  manner  of  salutation  and 
their  general  (h'ineanour,  combined  witli  easines;*  of  addn's-^,  which 
seem  uatural  to  tbem,  being  observable  even  in  the  peasants.  The 


<  In  Cbiq>ter  XXVII. 
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middle  and  higher  d«aaes  of  townspeople  pnde  themsdvee  upon  their 
politeness  and  el^nce  of  manneis,  and  their  wit^  and  fluency  of 
speech ;  and  with  some  justice :  but  they  arc  not  less  lioentiona  in  their 
conversation  than  their  less  accomplished  fellow-countrymen.  Affa- 
bility is  a  general  duuraeteristic  of  the  Egyptisns  of  all  classes.  It  is 
common  for  strangers,  even  in  a  shop,  after  mutual  salutation,  to 
enter  itito  conversation  with  each  other  with  as  much  freedom  as  if 
they  were  old  ac(jiiaintances,  and  for  one  wlio  has  a  pipe  to  offer  it  to 
anotlier  who  lias  none;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  nor  is  it  generally 
considered  niipnlite,  for  persons  in  a  first,  ca?«nal  nieetuipc,  to  ask  each 
other's  nanu  s,  professions  or  trades,  and  j)laces  of  abode.  Lasting 
acquaintances  are  often  formed  on  such  occasions.'  In  the  middle 
and  higlier  ranks  of  Egyptian  society,  it  is  very  sekhnn  that  a  man  is 
liearil  to  sav  iiii}ihing  offensive  to  the  feelings  ot  anuthei  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and  the  most  profligate  never  venture  to  utter  an  expression 
meant  to  cast  ridicule  upon  sinMre  rdigion :  most  persons,  however, 
in  every  class,  are  otherwise  more  or  less  licentiovts  in  their  conversa- 
tion, and  extremdy  fond  ni  joking.  They  arc  generally  very  lively 
and  dramatic  in  their  talk;  but  scarcely  ever  noisy  in  their  mirth. 
They  sddom  indolge  in  loud  hughter;  expressing  their  enjoyment 
of  anything  ludicrous  by  a  smile  or  an  ezdamation. 


'  .\(  <iil.liMtfiiiiA>,  ami  I  vrTi  «triui)?<  rs,  ufi<n  ad- 
(Irttkit  each  othir  nn  rciatiuiu,  bjr  ttic  term* 
•*TMt»r  "Son,"  «'FM«ni«laiMl«^''  "SMfif  nqr 


l>at«mal  uncle."  "lln.ni.  i,"  "M-tlu  r,"  "Danirh- 
ter,"  "  Mat«m»l  aunt,"  "  DaiighU'r  i»f  my  tua- 
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CHAPTBR  IX. 

LANaUAO£.  LITERATURK.  AND  iiCIENCE. 

Thb  metiopolis  of  Egypt  muntuiM  the  companti?e  repatation  by 
wbich  it  bai  been  diatingaiBbed  for  many  centuries^  of  bdng  tbe  best 
school  of  Anbie  literature,  and  of  Muslim  theology  and  juri!>])ru. 
dence.  Learning,  indeed,  has  mueh  dedined  among  tbe  Arabs 
universally;  but  least  in  Cairo:  consequently,  the  fame  of  tbe 
professors  of  this  city  stiU  remains  nnrivalled;  and  its  great  col- 
legiate  mosque,  tbe  Azbar,  continues  to  attract  innumerable  students 
Irom  erery  quarter  of  tlic  Muslim  world. 

The  Arabic  spoken  by  tbe  middle  and  higher  classes  in  Cairo 
is  generally  inferior,  in  point  of  grammatical  correctness  and  pre 
nunciation,  to  the  dialects  of  the  Bedawecs  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  their  iaimediate  vieirnty ;  but  much  to  be 
jireftMred  to  tho?**-  of  Syiia ;  and  still  more,  to  those  of  the  Western 
Arabs.  The  most  n^markabh'  peenliarities  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  peo[)le  of  Egrypt  are  tlie  follownig  : — The  hfth  letter  of  the  alj)lia- 
bct  is  jirononneed  by  the  natives  of  Cairo,  and  throuj:;hout  the  jjreater 
part  of  Kgypt,  as  in  </ir,:  ;  while,  in  most  parts  of  Arabia,  and  in 
ISyria  and  other  countries,  it  receives  the  sound  of  J  in  Joi/ :  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  a  pari  of  southern  Arabia,  where,  it  is  said, 
Arabic  was  first  spuke  u,  the  former  sound  is  given  to  this  letter/  In 
those  parte  of  Egypt  where  this  pronunciation  of  the  fifth  letter 
prevails,  the  sound  of  "hemseh"  (which  is  produced  by  a  sudden 
emission  of  the  voice  after  a  total  suppression)  is  given  to  the  twenty- 
firat  letter,  except  by  the  better  instructed,  who  give  to  this  letter  its 
true  sound,  which  I  represent  by  In  other  parts  of  Egypt,  tbe 
pronunciation  of  the  fiiflth  letter  is  tbe  same  as  that  of  J  in  ^y,  or 
nearly  so;  and  the  twenty-first  letter  is  pronounced  as  ^  in  ffive. 


*  It  tmm  proMUe  thai  Um  AmIm  of  Hgn*- 
hKttwMuti,  to  tbii  mm,m  tnmamdMm  wMch 
WM  eonmoo,  if  not  doiMi  nuinnal.  with  theU 


aoonton  io  AaU.— IH  tsmfj  *  UnM&nuurv 
Ante,  M  fld.  v«L  L  vpu  17  and  1& 
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By  all  the  Egyptians,  in  comiDon  with  most  other  modern  peoples 
who  speak  the  Arabic  language,  the  third  and  fourth  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  generally  pronounced  alike,  as  our  t :  and  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  as  onr  ^7:  the  fifteenth  and  scsriitcfnth  an-  also  generally 
])roiu)mioed  alike,  as  n  very  hard  d :  but  souu  tmies  as  a  hard  z.  Of 
the  peculiarities  in  tlit-  xfr/icfiitr  of  the  E|iry])tian  dialect  of  Arabic, 
the  most  renuukahlc  are,  the  annexation  of  tlie  Utter  "sheen"  in 
negative  phrases,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  "pas"  is  used  in 
French  ;  as  "  ma  yerdash  "  for  "  aiu  yerda,"  "  he  will  not  consent;'* 
*'  niH  hoosh  tciyib  "  (vulgarly,  "  raosh  ttjiyib,  *)  for  "  md  huwa  teiyib,'* 
"  it  is  not  good the  placiug  the  demonativtive  pronouD  after  the 
word  to  which  it  relates;  as  ''el-heyt  di,"  "this  house and  a 
frequent  anneeessary  use  of  the  diminutiTe  form  in  adjectives;  as 
"sugheiyir"  for  "faghecr,"  "small;"  "V^rciyib"  for  "Vareeh," 
"near." 

There  is  not  so  much  difference  betwe^  the  literary  and  vulgar 
dialects  of  Arabic  as  some  European  Orientalists  have  supposed :  the 
latter  may  he  described  as  the  ancient  dialect  mn^ified,  principally 
by  the  omission  of  final  vowds,  and  by  otherwise  neglecting  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  cases  of  nouns  and  some  of  the  ])ersons  of 
\erbs.*  Nor  is  there  so  great  a  difierenoe  between  the  dialects  of 
Arabic  spok^  in  different  countries  as  some  persons,  who  have  not 
held  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  have  imagined  : 
they  resemble  each  other  more  than  the  dialects  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties  in  Fiiii^hmd,  The  Arabic  lant:uai,'e  abounds  with 
synonyms  :  and^  of  a  number  of  words  which  are  synonymous,  one 
is  in  com n ion  use  in  one  country,  and  another  el?«ewherc.  Thus,  the 
Kp;yj^tian  calls  milk  "  leben  ;"  the  Syrian  calls  it  "  haleeb the  woi-d 
"  leben  "  is  used  in  Syria  to  denote  a  particular  ])re))aratiou  o{  mur 
milk.  Again,  bread  is  called  in  T'^gvpt  "Vy^sh;"  and  in  other  Arab 
countries,  "  khubz ;"  aiul  many  examples  of  a  similar  kind  miirlit  be 
adduced. — The  pnmunciatiun  of  Egypt  has  more  softness  thau  that  of 
Syria  and  most  other  countries  in  which  Arabic  is  spoken. 

The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  veiy  comprehensive;  but  the 
number  of  their  books  is  more  remarkable  than  the  variety.  The 


•  Tlie  Arabs  Iw^tfan  to  simplify  thdr  xpoken 
langiMftr  lo  U»e  (int  oratitiy  of  tbe  FUgbt,  in 
eoiwe(|iieDce  of  tli«lr  •prMAaf  siiMMiir  Cweigiicn, 
wlui  oonM  not  frcnerally  tuqnire  the  diffipalt  Un- 
giuttct'  wfak-h  tbeir  cuiiqucruni  had  biUwrlo  uied. 
Vot  B  pniorortbto.  ttoo  "  Alralfhto  AjuuIw  Mu»> 


lomld,  Arab,  ct  Lat."  toI.  i.  pp.  432  and  434. 
MitDj  oUier  proolii  mi^t  be  mentioned;  tbe  flict 
bein^  iMtorknit.  The  modeni  Artbie,  bjr  Ito  iv 
acrablancc  tu  tbcr  HililK-al  Hebn  w,  i-oufinns  flio 
evidences  uf  clt-cajr  Uiat  the  laUi-r  iu  it«clf  cx- 
talUla. 
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relative  numbt  r  of  the  books  uliich  treat  of  religion  and  jurispru- 
dence may  be  stated  to  be  about  oiie-lotuih  :  next  in  number  are 
works  on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  various  branches  of  philology  :  the 
third  in  the  scale  of  proportion  are  those  on  history  (chiefly  that  of 
the  Arab  nation ),  and  on  geography  ;  the  fourth,  poetical  cumpositioiis. 
Works  on  medicine,  chymistry,  the  mathematics,  algebra,  and  various 
other  scieiices,  &c.,  are  compBmtively  very  few. 

There  are«  in  Cairo,  many  large  libraries;  most  of  which  are 
attached  to  mosques,  and  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  of  works  on 
tbeok^  and  jurispmdenoe,  and  philology :  but  these  libraries  are 
deplorably  neglected,  and  their  contents  are  rapidly  perishiog,  in  a 
great  measnre  from  tbe  dishonesty  and  carelessness  at  their  keepers 
and  of  those  who  make  use  of  them.  Several  rich  merchants,  and 
others,  have  also  good  libraries.  The  booksellers  of  Cairo  are,  I  am 
informed,  only  eight  in  number ;  *  and  their  shops  are  but  ill  stocked. 
Whenever  a  valuable  book  comes  into  the  possession  ol  one  of  these 
persons,  he  goes  round  with  it  to  his  regular  customers  ;  and  is  almost 
sure  of  tinding  a  purchaser.  The  leaves  of  tlie  books  are  seldom  sewed 
together ;  but  they  arc  usually  enclosed  in  a  cover  bonml  witli  leather ; 
and  mostly  have,  also,  an  outer  case"  of  pastrbtiard  and  leather.  Five 
sheets,  or  doubh-  leaves,  are  cominoidy  placed  together,  one  within 
another ;  eomposuig  what  is  called  a  "  karniis."  The  leaves  are  thus 
arranged,  in  small  parcels,  without  being  sewed,  in  order  that  one 
book  may  be  of  use  to  a  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time ;  each 
taking  a  karriSs.  The  books  are  laid  flat,  one  upon  another;  and  the 
name  is  written  upon  the  front  of  the  outer  case,  or  upon  the  edge  of  « 
the  leaves.  Tbe  paper  is  thick  and  glazed :  it  is  mostly  imported  from 
Venice,  and  glased  in  Egypt.  The  ink  is  very  thick  and  gummy. 
Reeds  are  used  for  pens ;  and  they  suit  the  Arabic  character  much 
better.  The  Arab,  in  writing,  places  the  paper  upon  his  knee,  or 
upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  or  upon  what  is  called  a  *'  misnedeh/* ' 
composed  of  a  dosen  or  more  pieces  of  paper  attached  together  at  the 
four  comers,  and  resembling  a  thin  book,  which  be  rests  on  his  knee. 
His  ink  and  j)ena  are  contained  in  an  inkhora,  Cfdled  "dawriveh," 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  together  with  the  penknife, 
and  an  ivory  instrument  ("  mikattah  ")  upon  which  the  pen  is  laid  to 
be  nibbed.    He  rules  his  paper  by  laying  under  it  a  piece  of  paste- 


*  Thcw  are  natirM.    Tbm  IM  tiM  »  ftlT        *  i'utlod  fnrf. 
TorklihlNMikMUm.  *  Praonnncvd  "mimed'eb. 
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board  with  strings  strained  and  glued  across  it  (called  a  *'  mis^arah  "),' 
and  slightly  prcssing  it  over  each  string.  Scissors  are  included  among 
the  apparatus  of  a  writer :  they  are  used  for  cutting  the  paper  ;  a  torn 
edge  being  considered  as  unbecoming.  In  Cairo  there  are  many  persons 


|!<MikK  aiid  ApiiarutuH  for  Writing.* 

who  obtain  tlieir  livelihood  by  copying  manuscripts.  The  expense  of 
writing  a  karras  of  twenty  pages,  quarto-size,  with  about  twenty-five 
lines  to  a  page,  in  an  ordinary  hand,  is  about  three  piasters  (or  a  little 
more  than  scvenpenceof  our  money);  but  more  if  in  an  elegant  hand  ; 
and  about  double  the  sum  if  with  the  vowel  points,  &c. 

In  Eg>'j)t,  and  particularly  in  its  metropolis,  those  youths  or  men 
who  purpose  to  devote  themselves  to  religious  employments,  or  to  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  mostly  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  great 
mosque  El-Azhar ;  having  previously  learned  nothing  more  than  to 
read,  and  perhaps  to  write  and  to  recite  the  Kur-s'in.  The  Azhar, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  principal  university '  of  the  East,  is  an  ex- 
tensive building,  surrounding  a  large,  square  court.    On  one  side  of 


'  Pronounced  tnistar'ali.** 

»  The  laHor  con»Ut  of  the  rwd  ("  kalaro "), 
the  "mikatfah,"  the  iM'nknife  ("  nii|^shn;  the 
"  ilnwiiyt  h,"  \he  "  min^arah."  the  "  niiiin«'<l«  h  " 
|U|M)ii  which  the  five  arti<-leR  bcf>ire  mentioned 
lie),  and  the  i»ri»*tini  ("  miVaw,")  which,  with 
their  sheath,  are  placed  upon  the  u|>|kt  book. 

'  The  Aihar  in  not  called  a  "univcr>*itT  "  with 
•Irict  propriety ;  tut  in  rcirirdcd  a»  mich  by  the 
AIiinliniH,  Bjt  whatever  tliey  deem  w<irthy  of  the 
name  of  Kcicnce,  or  neccfuarr  to  he  known,  i« 
tau);ht  within  it«  wallx.  Itx  name  hiut  been  trann- 
lated,  by  Kuro(Han  travellcru,  "  the  Moxque  of 
Flower*;"  aa  thuuKh  It  had  been  ealled  "0«mi)' 
cl  AxhAr."  Instead  of  "  KUJAmi'  el  -A/har." 
which  i<i  itjt  proiKT  appellation, and  nifmiric*  "the 
Splendid  Mo»Mine."   It  i*  tlie  flret  with  re»i>eet  to 


the  period  of  it«  foundation,  an  well  a*  in  nice,  of 
all  the  mo«que«  within  the  original  limits  of  the 
city.— The  preceding  portion  of  thi»  note  (which 
wa*  InH-rted  in  the  fimt  edition  of  the  pn^nent 
work)  apparently  ei««'aped  the  notice  of  liaron  Ham- 
mer-Pur>ri»talI ;  for  he  remarked  (in  the  Vienna 
"  Jahrbucher  der  Literatur."  IxMi.  IW..  p.  71 )  that, 
instead  of  "Athar,"  I  Hhould  have  written,  in 
tlii*  eaw,  "Kiiher,"  -or  "Kzher"  •.  the  former, 
he  »ayR,  rij^iifyiu;.'  •' flowern."  The  name  of  the 
mowiue  in  qiiet^tinn  (i»ynonymoim  with  "neiylr," 
<ir  "  Kplendid,"  Ac.,)  is  pronounced  by  almost  all 
the  native*  of  Kinrpt,  and  the  ArabH  in  (feneral, 
an  I  have  written  it,  "  Aihar,"  with  the  accent  on 
the  flrit  syllable  -,  and  the  plural  of  "xahr  h"  (a 
•lower),  "azhar  "  bnt  by  the  Turka  the  (iirmer 
word  in  pronounee<I  "ezher." 
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this  cinirt,  the  side  towards  Mckkeh,  is  the  chief  place  of  prayer;  a 
spacious  portico  :  on  each  of  the  other  three  sides  are  sm a Uer  porticoes, 
dividi  d  into  a  nMnibt  r  of  apartments,  called  "  riwaks,"  each  of  which 
is  destined  for  ilu-  use  of  natives  of  a  particular  country,  or  of  a 
particular  province  of  Kerypt.  This  huildins-  is  situate  within  the 
metropolis.  It  is  not  remarkable  in  pt>int  of  areliit*  cturr,  iiiul  is  so 
surroutulrii  by  houses  that  very  little  of  it  is  seeti  cxtt  rnulh.  'riu- 
students  are  called  "  mugdwireen." '  Eaeli  riwak  iias  a  library  for 
tlie  use  of  its  members ;  and  from  the  books  which  it  contains,  and  the 
lectures  of  the  profeasorB,  the  students  acquire  their  learning.  The 
regular  subjects  of  study  are  grammatical  inflexion  and  syntax/ 
rhetoric/  versification/  logic/  theology/  the  exposition  of  the  f^ur-^n/ 
the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet/  the  complete  science  of  jurisprudence, 
or  rather  of  religious,  moral,  civil,  and  criminal  law,*  which  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  l^ur-6n  and  the  Traditions ;  together  with  arithmetic,'* 
as  far  as  it  is  useful  in  matters  of  law.  Ticctures  are  alst)  given  on 
algebra,"  and  on  tht^  calculations  of  the  Mohammadan  calendar,  the 
times  of  prayer,  &c."  The  lecturer  seats  himself  (»n  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  a  column  :  and  his  hearers,  with  him,  seated  also  ou  the 
ground,  form  a  ring.  iJifferent  books  are  read  by  students  of  different 
sects.  Most  of  the  students,  being  natives  of  Cain»,  arc  of  the  Shafc'ec 
sect;  and  always  the  Sheykh,  or  head  of  tlic  nioscjuc,  is  of  this  sect. 
None  of  the  students  pay  for  the  instruction  th(  y  receive  :  beinp: 
mostly  of  the  poorer  classes.  Most  of  those  wYo  arc  strangers, 
having  riwdks  appropriated  to  them,  receive  a  daily  allowance  of  f(M»d, 
provided  from  fuiuls  chiefly  arising  from  tlie  rents  of  houses  be(pieathcd 
for  their  maintenance.  Those  of  <^airo  and  its  neighbourhood  used 
to  receive  a  simflsr  allowance ;  but  this  they  no  longer  etijoy,  except 
during  the  month  of  Rama^^ :  for  Mol^ammad  'Alee  took  possession 
of  all  the  cultivable  land' which  belonged  to  the  mosques,  and  thus  the 
Achar  lost  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  which  it  possessed: 
nothing  but  the  expenses  of  necessary  repairs,  and  the  salaries  of  its 
principal  officers,  are  provided  for  by  the  government.  The  professors, 
also,  receive  no  salaries.  Unless  they  inherit  property,  or  have  rela- 
tions to  maintain  them,  they  have  no  regular  means  of  subsistence  but 


«  "SsTf*  and  "nOfm."  »  "Kl  nhadw.  " 

*  "  Kl-ma'iliieo  vra-l-b^]r«ll."  *  "  El-fik-li." 

*  "  KI-'aro.>ii."  "Kl-li.  hiil.. 

"  "  Kl-mitn|il.  "  Kl-(r«-lr  w4-l-mu\r«lNy«li.' 
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teaching  in  private  houses,  copying  books,  &c. ;  bat  they  sometimes 
receive  presents  from  the  wealthy.  Any  perfson  who  is  competent  to 
the  task  may  become  a  professor  by  obtainiiiir  a  licence  from  the 
SlR  vkh  of  tlic  mosque.  The  students  mostly  obtain  their  livelihood 
by  the  same  lucaiis  as  the  professors;  or  by  reciting:  tlic  Kur-nn  in 
|)i  ivatc  liouscsj  and  at  the  tombs  and  other  places.  Wlicii  sutiiciently 
advaiut'fl  in  their  studies,  some  of  them  btcoine  kadccs,  mufte^s, 
imauks  o(  mosques,  or  8eh(M>lmasters,  in  their  nat  ive  viHairc!?  or  towns, 
or  in  Cairo :  others  enter  into  trade :  some  remahi  all  their  lifetiuic 
studying  in  the  Ashar,  and  aspire  to  be  ranked  among  tbe  higher 
'Ulama.  Since  the  confiacation  of  the  lands  whieh  belonged  to  the 
Axhar,  the  number  of  that  class  of  students  to  whom  no  endowed 
riw&k  is  appropriated  has  veiy  much  decreased.  The  number  of 
students,  including  all  classes  except  the  blind,  is  (as  I  am  informed 
by  one  of  the  professors)  about  one  thousand  five  hundred.^ 

There  is  a  chapel  (called  **  Z&wiyet  el-*Omyfin/'  or  the  Chapel  of 
the  Blind),  adjacent  to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  Athar,  and  one  of  the 
depend<  neies  of  that  mosque,  where  at  present  about  three  hundred 
poor  blind  men,  n  t  of  whom  are  students,  arc  maintained,  from 
funds  bequeathed  lor  that  purpose.  These  blind  men  often  conduct 
themselves  in  a  most  rebellious  and  violent  manner :  they  are  notorious 
for  such  conduct,  and  for  their  fanaticism.  A  short  time  ago,  a 
Enropcnn  tnivcller  entering  the  Azhar,  and  his  presence  there  being 
buzzed  about,  the  blind  men  eagrerlv  inquired,  "  Where  is  the  infidel  ?" 
adding,  "We  will  kill  him;'  and  groj)inu'  about  at  the  same  tune 
to  feel  and  lay  hold  of  him  :  they  were  tlie  only  persons  ^lio  seemed 
desirous  ot'shewinir  :iny  \  iolence  to  the  intruder.  Hefore  the  accession 
of  Mohammad  'Alee  Husha,  they  often  behaved  in  a  very  outrageous 
manner  whene\  t  r  tin  y  considered  themselves  oppressed,  or  scanted  in 
their  iilluwanec  of  iuuil :  tliey  vvimld,  on  these  occa^iiuns,  take  a  few 
guides,  go  about  with  staves,  seize  the  turbans  of  passengers  in  the 
streets,  and  plunder  the  shops.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  presi>nt 
professors  in  the  Azhar,  the  sheykh  EUI^uweysinee,*  who  is  himself 
blind,  being  appointed,  a  few  years  ago,  Sheykh  of  the  Z&wiyet  el- 
'Omy^i,  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office,  caused  every  one  of 
the  blind  men  there  to  be  flogged  j  but  they  rose  against  him,  bound 
him,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  flogging  fkr  more  severe  than  that 


'  Many  piTinniK  sny  that  llu-ir  niiriilwr  in  not  Ir-m 
thiu)  three  Uuiusaiid:  uLbvnj,  nut  niurr  tha4i  uiic 
thwoMnd.  It  varira  rttf  much  at  dlflbrcnt  Hmea. 


*  Since  thiK  wnn  written  he  becUM  BlMgrkh  fif 

tUi-  Athaur.    Uc  U  ituw  dead. 
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which  they  had  themselves  eudured ;  and  obliged  him  to  give  ap  his 
office. 

Learning  was  in  a  much  more  floarishing  state  in  Cairo  before  the 
entiancc  of  the  French  army  than  it  has  been  in  later  years.  It 
suffered  severely  from  this  invasion  ;  not  through  direct  o])pression, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  panic  which  this  event  oceasioiu  d,  and  the 
troubles  by  which  it  was  followed.  Before  that  period,  a  sbcykh  who 
had  studied  in  the  Azhar,  if  he  had  only  two  boys^  sons  of  a  moderately 
rich  f(  llfth,  to  educate,  lived  in  luxury:  his  two  pupils  served  him, 
cleaned  his  house,  pi\  parfil  liis  food,  and,  tliouirh  tlicy  partook  of  it 
With  liim,  were  liis  nu-iiial  attendants  at  every  tinu-  but  tliat  nfcatuiy:: 
they  followed  hiai  wht  iu  ver  he  went  out ;  carried  his  slioeb  (and  often 
kissed  tlieui  when  tin  y  tofjk  them  off)  on  his  entering  a  mosque;  and 
in  every  case  treated  luin  with  the  honour  due  to  a  prince.  He  was 
then  distinguished  by  an  ample  dress,  and  thti  large  formal  turbau 
called  a  mulhjeh and  as  he  passed  along  the  strict,  whether  ou 
foot  or  mounted  on  an  ass  or  mule,  passengers  often  pressed  towards 
him  to  unplore  a  short  ejaculatory  prayer  on  their  behalf;  and  he 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  wish  believed  himself  especially 
blessed :  if  he  passed  by  a  Frank  riding,  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
dismount:  if  he  went  to  a  butcher,  to  procure  some  meat  (for  he 
found  it  best  to  do  so,  and  not  to  send  another),  the  batcher  refused 
to  make  any  charge ;  but  kissed  his  hand,  and  received  as  an  honour 
and  a  blessing  whatever  he  chose  U>  give. —  The  condition  of  a  man 
of  this  profession  is  now  so  fallen,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  can 
obtain  a  scanty  subsistence,  unless  possessed  of  extraordinary  talent. 

The  Muslim  'Ulama  are  certainly  much  fettered  by  their  religion 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  of  the  paths  of  Icarninfr  ;  and  supei-stition 
sometimes  decides  a  point  which  has  beeji  eonlrovci  te d  lor  ct  iitiuies. 
There  is  one  singular  iiu  ans  of  settlnifc  a  contention  un  any  ])oint  of 
faith,  seience,  or  fact,  (d"  which  1  must  i:i\e  an  instance.  The  follow- 
ing am  cdote  was  relntcd  to  me  by  the  luiaiu  of  the  late  Muftee  (the 
sheykh  Kl-Mahdec)  :  I  wrote  it  in  Arabic,  at  his  dictation,  and  sliall 
here  tmnslnte  his  words.  The  sheykli  .Mohammad  Kl-Bahaee  (a 
learned  man,  whom  the  vulgar  ri  trard  as  a  welee,"  or  especial 
favourite  of  heaven,)  was  attending  the  lectures  of  the  sheykh  El- 
Emeer  el-Kebeer  (Sheykh  of  the  sect  of  the  M^likees),  when  the  pro- 
fessor read,  from  the  Gfime'  es-Sagheer*  of  Es-Suyoo^ec,  this  saying 

)  A  volelyntwl  mmpmHovm  f<oll«.'tiun  «f  the  TrMyilonii  of  the  Fliii|4iet. 
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of  the  Prophet :  "  Verily  El-Hasan  and  El-IIoseyn  are  the  two  lords 
of  the  youths  of  the  ju-oplc  of  Parndisc,  in  Paradise;"  and  proceeded 
to  remark,  in  his  leeture,  alter  liavinir  <ri\en  a  summary  of  the  hi.story 
of  £I-HasaD  and  Kl-lloseyn,  that,  as  to  tlie  eoiiiuioii  opinion  of  the 
people  of  ]\Iasr  (or  O.iro)  res))eetin^'  tlie  liead  of  Kl-Hoseyn,  holding 
it  to  be  in  tlie  famous  iMesh-lied  hi  tliis  city  (the  mosque  of  the 
l.lasuueyuj,  it  was  without  foundation  ;  not  beinsr  estjiblished  by  any 
eredible  authority.  "  I  was  affected/'  says  Muhammad  El-Bahdee, 
"  vvilh  excessive  grief,  by  this  remark;  since  I  believed  what  is  be- 
lieved by  people  of  integrity  and  of  intuition,  that  the  noble  head  waa 
in  this  Mesh-hed ;  and  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  it :  but  I  would 
not  op]M>8e  the  ah^lch  El^Emeer,  on  account  of  bia  bigb  reputation 
and  extensive  knowledge.  Hie  lecture  terminated,  and  I  went  away, 
weeping ;  and  when  night  overshaded  the  earth,  I  rose  upon  my  feet, 
praying,  and  humbly  supplicating  my  Lord,  and  betaking  myself  to 
his  most  noble  apostle  (God  bless  and  save  him),  be^^g  that  I 
might  see  him  in  my  sleep,  and  that  he  would  inform  me  in  my  sleep 
of  the  truth  of  the  matter  concerning  the  place  of  the  noble  head. 
And  I  dreamed  that  I  was  walking  on  the  way  to  visit  the  celebrated 
Mesh«bed  £l-]J.08eynee  in  Masr,  and  that  I  approached  the  kubbeh,' 
and  saw  in  it  a  spreading  light,  which  hlled  it:  and  I  entered  its 
door,  and  found  a  sherecf  standing  by  the  door;  and  I  saluted  him, 
and  he  returned  my  salutation,  and  said  to  me,  '  Salute  the  Apostle 
of  God  (God  bless  and  sav(^  him)  ;'  and  I  looked  t(»\vnr(ls  the  kiblcli,* 
and  saw  the  Propiid  ( (iod  bless  and  save  him)  sittni!^  upon  a  throne, 
and  a  \n;in  stunding  on  his  right,  and  Hnntlu-r  man  standing  on  his 
left :  and  1  raised  my  voice,  saying,  *lili  ssniir  and  peaee  be  on  thee,  O 
Apostle  of  God;'  and  I  repeated  this  siveral  times,  weeping  as  1  did 
It  :  and  I  heard  the  Apostle  of  God  (God  bless  and  save  him)  say  to 
me,  *  Approach,  O  uiy  son,  0  Moliammad.'  Then  the  first  man  took 
me,  and  conducted  me  towards  the  Prophet  (God  bless  and  save  him), 
and  placed  me  in  his  noble  presence ;  and  I  sainted  him,  and  he  re- 
turned my  salutation,  and  said  to  me,  *  God  recompense  thee  for  thy 
visit  to  the  head  of  El-^oseyn  my  son.*  I  said,  '  O  Apostle  of  God, 
is  the  head  of  El-^oseyn  here?'  He  answered,  'Yes,  it  is  here.* 
And  I  became  cheerful :  grief  fled  from  me }  and  my  heart  was 
strengthened   Then  I  said,  '  O  Apostle  of  God,  I  will  lelate  to  thee 


'  rhe  laJuou  of  I  lie  UmiU. 

*  That  is,  imnt4*  tiie  nidw  wblrb  uarkit  tbe  ilirccUou  of  MeklKh. 
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what  my  aheykh  and  my  preceptor  EI-Emeer  hath  affirmed  in  his 
lecture and  I  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  the  aheykh :  and  he 
(God  bleas  and  save  him)  looked  down«  and  then  raiaed  his  head, 
and  said,  '  The  copyists  are  excused.'  I  awoke  from  my  sleep  joyful 
and  happy :  hot  I  found  that  much  remained  of  the  night ;  and  I 
became  impatient  of  its  length  ;  longing  for  the  morn  to  shine,  that  I 
might  go  to  the  aheykh,  and  relate  to  him  the  dream,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  believe  me.  When  the  morn  rose,  I  prayed,  and  went  to 
the  hoii!<r  of  the  sheykh  ;  but  tomul  the  door  shut.  I  knocked  it 
violently  ;  and  the  porter  came  in  alarm,  a^^kinir,  'Who  m  that?'  but 
when  he  knew  me,  tor  he  had  known  iny  aht)di!  from  the  slicykli,  he 
oprnt'd  the  door  to  me:  if  it  had  b(>eu  auotlier  penson,  he  wuuld  have 
btaien  him.  I  entered  tlie  court  of  the  house,  and  began  to  call  out, 
*  My  master  !  My  master  !'  The  slieykh  awoke,  and  a^ked,  '  M  ho 
is  that  ?'  1  answered,  *  It  is  I,  thy  pupil,  Mohammad  El-Buhike.' 
The  shcykh  was  in  wonder  at  my  coming  at  this  time,  and  exclaimed, 
'  God's  perfiiction !  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  news  V  thinking 
that  B<mte  great  event  had  happened  among  the  people.  He  then 
said  to  me,  '  Wait  while  I  pray.'  1  did  not  sit  down  until  the  aheykh 
came  down  to  the  lower  room ;  when  he  said  to  me,  '  Come  up and 
I  went  up,  and  neither  saluted  him,  nor  kissed  his  hand,  from  the 
eflect  of  the  drmm  which  I  had  seen ;  hut  said,  '  The  head  of  El- 
Hoseyn  is  in  tills  well-known  Mesh-hed  in  Maf  r :  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it/  The  sheykh  said,  *  What  proof  have  you  of  that?  If  it  be  a 
true  record,  adduce  it.'  I  said,  *Prom  a  book,  I  have  none.'  The 
sheykh  said,  '  Hast  thou  seen  a  vision  ?'  1  rephed,  *  Yes ;'  and  I 
related  it  to  him  ;  and  informed  him  that  the  Apostle  of  God  (God 
bless  and  sa\c  liim)  had  told  me  that  the  man  wlio  was  standinsr  by 
the  door  was  'Alee  the  son  of  Ahoo-Ti'dih,  and  that  he  who  was  on  the 
right  of  the  I'rophet,  by  the  throne,  was  Ahoo-Hekr,  and  that  he  on 
his  left  was  'Omar  the  son  of  El-Khattiib;  and  that  they  liad  eoine 
to  visit  the  laad  of  the  Imam  Kl-llosevn.  The  shevkh  rose,  and 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Let  us  go  and  visit  the  Me^h-hed 
El-^oseynee and  when  he  entefed  the  Ibiobbeh,  he  said,  '  Peace  be 
on  thee,  0  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  of  God.  I  believe  that 
the  noble  head  is  here,  by  reason  of  the  vision  which  this  person  has 
seen  i  for  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  is  true }  since  he  hath  said,  '  Whoso 
seeth  me  in  his  sleep  seeth  me  truly ;  for  Satan  cannot  assume  the 
similitude  of  my  form/  Then  the  sh^kh  said  to  me,  'Thou  hast 
believed,  and  I  have  believed :  for  these  lights  are  not  illusive.*  — 
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The  above-quoted  tradition  of  the  Prophet  has  often  occasioned  other 
points  of  dispute  to  be  Bcttled  in  the  same  manner,  by  a  drrani  ;  and 
when  the  dixauier  is  a  person  of  reputation^  no  one  ventures  to  con- 
tend against  him. 

The  remark  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  implies 
that  there  are,  in  the  present  day,  many  learned  men  in  the  metropolis 
of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  some  also  in  other  towns  of  this  ooontiy. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modern  'Ulami  of  Cairo  is  the 
sheykh  ^aaan  El-*A(t&r,  who  is  the  present  Sheykh  of  the  Ashar.' 
In  theology  and  jurispnidenee,  he  is  not  so  deeply  versed  as  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  particularly  the  sheykh  £l-lj|[aweysuiee,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned;  bnt  he  is  eminently  accomplished  in  polite 
literature.'  He  is  the  author  of  an  "  InshV'  ^  excellent  collection 
of  Arabic  letters,  f  n  ^  ai  i  u-  iibjects,  which  are  intended  as  models  of 
epistolary  stylo  This  work  has  been  printed  at  Boolak.  In  mention- 
ing  its  aathor,  1  fulfil  a  pmmise  which  he  CfHideseaided  to  ask  of  me  : 
supposing  that  I  should  publi^ih,  in  my  own  country,  some  account  of 
the  peo]>]c  of  Cairo,  he  desired  me  to  state  that  T  was  acquainted  with 
hnn,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of  his  acquirements.-  Tlx*  sheykh 
Mohammad  Shihab  is  also  deservedly  celebrated  as  an  accomj)lished 
Arabic  scholar,  and  elegant  poet.  His  affability  and  wit  attract  to 
his  house,  every  evenint;,  a  few  friends,  in  whose  pleasures,  on  these 
occasions,  I  someiimes  participate.  We  are  received  in  a  small,  but 
very  comfortable  room:  each  of  us  takes  his  own  pipcj  and  coffee 
alone  is  presented  to  us :  the  sheykb's  conversation  is  the  most  de- 
lightful banquet  that  he  can  offer  us. — There  are  also  several  other 
persons  in  Cairo  who  enjoy  considerable  reputation  as  philologists 
and  poets. — ^The  sheykh  'Abd-Er-Ra^min  £l*6abartee,  another  mo* 
dern  anthor,  and  a  native  of  Cairo,  particularly  deserves  to  he  men- 
tioned, as  having  written  a  very  excellent  history  of  the  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  Egypt  since  the  oommeneement  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  tlie  Pliglit.^  He  died  in  182."),  or  1826,  soon  after  my 
first  arrival  in  Cairo.  Uis  family  was  of  l^l-Ciubart,  on  the  south-east 
of  Abyssinia,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  The  Gabartecs  (or  natives  of 
that  countn')  arc  Muslims.  They  have  a  riwak  (or  apartment  appro- 
priate'! to  such  of  them  as  wish  to  study)  in  the  Azhar;  nnd  there  is 
a  similar  provision  for  them  at  Mekkeh,  and  aii»o  at  i^l-Medficneb. 


>  Sini  t  tilt  ub«jve  WM  writti-n,  thi«  ciiniicnt  >  Tli«  twcUth  mitiir;  of  the  Flight  commeOMsd 
scholar  hu  (lic<l .  on  tba  IMh  or  17th  oT  Oetobet,  a.  b.  IttS. 
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The  worka  of  the  nncicnt  Arab  poets  were  but  imperfectly  nnder- 
ftood  (in  poiise(jiu  iicc  ol"  many  words  contninod  in  them  havnig  be- 
come obsolete)  between  two  and  three  centuries,  only,  after  the  time  of 
IMoliaminad  :  it  Tnn.st  not  therefore  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
-ml  m  the  j)reeediug  paragraph,  that  j)ers(>tis  able  to  expluiu  the  most 
liiliieuh  passages  of  the  early  Arab  authors  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Cairo,  ur  elsewhere.  There  are,  however,  many  in  Egypt  who  are 
deeply  versed  in  Arabic  grammar^  rhetoric,  and  polite  literature; 
though  the  sciences  mostly  punned  in  this  country  are  theology  and 
jurisprudence.  Few  of  the  'Ulami  of  Egypt  are  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  their  own  nation ;  much  less  with  that  of  other  people. 

The  literary  acqoirementt  of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
classes  who  make  literature  theic  profession  are  of  a  very  inferior 
kind.  Many  of  the  wealthy  tradespeople  are  well  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing;  but  few  of  these  devote  much  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  literature.  Those  who  have  committed  to  memory  the 
whole,  or  considerable  portions,  of  the  [^ur^fin^  and  can  recite  two  or 
three  celebrated  "  ka^ecdehs  **  (or  short  poems),  or  introduce,  now 
and  then,  an  apposite  quotation  in  conversation,  are  considered  ac- 
complished persons.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  of  Cairo  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  or  eaii  only  read  ;  and  are  obhged  to  have  recoui-sc  to 
a  friend  to  write  their  aeeonnts,  letters,  &c.  :  but  these  pcrtwrns  gene- 
rally cast  aecounts,  and  make  intricate  calculations,  mentally,  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  correetnesj*. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  the  Christians  of  Europe, 
that  the  Muslims  arc  enemies  to  almost  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea ;  but  it  is  true  tiiat  their  studies,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  are  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  Very  few  of  than 
study  medicine,  cfaymistry  (for  our  first  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Ambs),  the  mathematics,  or  astronomy.  The  Egyptian 
medical  and  surgical  practitmners  are  mostly  bavfaers,  miserably 
ignorant  of  the  sciences  which  they  profess,  and  unskilful  in  their 
practice  ;  partly  in  consequence  of  their  being  prohibited  by  their 
religion  from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  dissecting 
human  bodies.  But  a  number  of  young  men,  natives  of  Egypt,  are 
now  receiving  European  instruction  in  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery, 
and  other  scicncc«t,  for  the  service  of  the  government,  ^^any  of  the 
lVi:yj)tian8,  m  illness,  neglect  medical  aid;  placing  their  whole  reliance 
on  Providence  or  on  charms,  .\lehymy  is  more  studied  in  this  country 
than  pure  chymistry;  and  a.'^trology,  more  than  astronomy.  The 

2  r 
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astrolabe  and  qaadfant  are  almost  tbe  only  aationomical  instruments 
used  in  Egypt.   Telesoopea  are  tardy  seen  here ;  and  the  magnetic 

needle  is  geldoni  employed,  except  to  discover  tlie  direction  of 
Mekkeh  ;  for  which  purpose,  convenient  little  compasses  (called 
"  kiblecyebs  "  I,  shewing  the  direction  of  the  kiblcli  at  various  large 

towns  in  ditiVrcnt  countries,  arc  cnnstnirtcd,  mostly  ut  Diinyat  : 
many  of  these  havf  n  dial,  which  slicws  the  time  of  noon,  and  also 
that  of  the  'asr,  at  (lilTm  tu  places  and  different  seasons.  Those  per« 
sons  in  Kgypt  who  protV  t  o  have  considemhle  knowledge  of  astronomy 
an-  f^^cncrally  blind  to  the  ivuc  principles  of  the  science  :  to  say  that 
the  earth  jcvolves  round  the  sun,  thrv  consider  absolute  heresy. 
Pure  aiitronomy  they  make  chiefly  subservient  to  their  cumpututions 
of  the  calendar. 

The  Muslim  year  conmsts  of  twdve  lunar  months ;  the  names  of 
which  are  pzononneed  hy  the  Egyptians  in  the  following  manner: — 

1.  Mobarram. 

2.  $afar. 

3.  Rabcea  el-Owwal. 

4.  llabeca  et-Tunee. 

5.  GumAd  ci-C)wwaV  or  Guimlda-l-Oola. 

6.  Gum  ad  ct-Tauec,  or  Gum4da-t-Tauiyeb. 

7.  Ke-eh. 

H.  Sha^bau. 
1)  Hamad^n. 

10.  Slioww^l. 

11.  Zu-l-lxaadeh,  or  El-Kaadeh. 

12.  Zu-l-IIcggeh,  or  El-IJleggeh.* 


'  It  la  the  grmcral  opinion  et  em  t^rmologm, 
ihnt  (Vif  (Irxt  il.iv  i<r  Ih.-  ■Mus'iin  it.i  .pf  "  lli.' 
Fli;.'lit  "  (in  Aratiic,  "  d-Hijrah."  nr.  -.m  il  is  pro- 
n..iini  i  <l  t.y  ^1ll>^t  of  th<>  Kg^yiitiiiiiH,  "  i'l-IIi^T>'ti," 
more  curret'tly  irannlaUfl  "the  Kmigratjon,")  wm 
Friilay,  the  16th  of  July,  a.  d.  622.  Hut  M.  Causnln 
da  Pmeml  (in  hte  "EamU  ntr  I'Hiatoire  dM 
AnbM."  Sc..)  hm  flhewn  Miat  flito  to  *  ndatidra. 
Tlic  tint  year  of  the  Hight  wm  tin  (w  .  bun<!rp<l 
and  clcTCTith  year  of  a  period  iluriiiK  which  tho 
ArnJi-'  ui:ii]r  u:«<'  i>f  n  drtV.  tivi'  luiii-solar  rockon- 
btg,  insikinK  every  third  yi  iu:  to  i  uusist  of  thirteen 
llltutr  nuiiithR;  t)i«  other*  coDBi«tii)«f  of  twelre 
•neb  manthi.  Tbli  mode  of  reckoning  wm 
•bolMied  bj  Mol>Mnm«J  In  the  twdith  notifh  of 
(hi  tdiUi  year  of  tho  nt  Uir  tinif  of  the 

pil^riiiiogc;  wheocc  it  apiieora  that  the  lint 


IttmdKf,  the  ninetcMth  of  April,  a.  d.  tSL  Ar- 

i  '.ril!iiir  U>  M.  rrni<-Iii  <li'  I'rr(  fli.'  first  t.  n 

years  of  the  Fiit'tit  .■Dinintiucd  u.t  tho  t'oiluwini; 
petioda.— 

l»t.  [  Monday  i    April  10,  62*. 
2nd.  [Satunlay]  May    7,  623. 
Srd.  [Thandny]  April  O*, 
4tlu  [Monday]  AprH  IB.  «S8. 
6th.  [i^aturday]  .M;i.v    1,  r.2rt. 
6th.  [Thursday  ■  Aj  ril  Si,  iViT. 
TUl.  [Tuesday      A|.nl  IJ, 
eth.  [Monday]   May    1,  «£iK 
9th.  [Friday]     April  20,  OW. 
10th.  ^l^oewikjr]  April  B.  631. 
Thm  it  appears  tiMt  the  lint  adBd  ibortli  «d4 
scvi  utli  M'.irN  W  i  rt  i  f  tliirtrcn  lunar  mi'iiths  (  a<  h; 
aiid  the  seventh  won  the  last  year  that  wa«i  thus 

•uviMnttdi  there Ibre,  wtth  the  eighth  jew  «om- 
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Bach  of  these  moiidiB  retrogndes  through  all  the  dificmt  teaaooB 
of  the  solar  year  in  the  period  of  about  thirty-three  yeart  and  a  half: 
eoneequenily,  they  are  only  uaed  for  fixing  the  annivemriea  of  moet 
vdigiow  festivals,  and  for  the  dates  of  historical  events,  letters,  fee. ; 
and  not  in  matters  relating  to  astipnomy  or  the  sessons.  In  the  latter 
cases,  the  Coptic  months  are  still  in  general  use. 

With  the  modem  names  of  the  latter  1  give  the  eonesponding 
periods  of  onr  calendar 

1.  Toot  commences  on  the  10th  or  lUh  of  September. 


2.  Bfibeh   10th  or  Utli  of  October. 

3.  Hfitoor   9th  or  10th  of  November. 

4.  Kiyahk  (vulg.  Kiyik)  .  9th  or  10th  of  December. 

5.  Toobch   Hth  or  Otii  of  January. 

6.  Aoisheer  .    ,    .    .    ,  7th  or  8th  of  February. 

7.  Bannaliat     ....  9tli  of  March, 

8.  Barmoodeh    .    .    *    ,  Htli  of  April. 

9.  Beshens   Htli  of  May. 

10.  Ba-oonch  .    ....  7th  of  June. 

11.  Ebccb   7th  of  July. 

12.  Misra   6th  of  August.' 


The  Eiy^m  en-Neaee  (iutercalary  days),  tive  or  six  days,  complete 

the  year. 

These  TTionths,  it  will  be  observed,  arc  of  thirty  clays  each.  Five 
intercalary  days  are  added  at  the  end  of  three  successive  years ;  and 
six  at  the  end  of  the  fourtli  year.  The  Coptic  leap-year  inuuediarcly 
precedes  ours:  therefore  the  Coptic  year  begins  on  the  lltb  of 
September  only  when  it  is  the  next  sfber  their  leap-year ;  or  when 
onr  next  ensuing  year  is  a  leap-year;  and  consequently,  after  the 
following  February,  the  corresponding  days  of  the  Coptic  and  our 
months  wfll  he  the  same  as  in  other  years.  The  Copts  begin  their 
reckoning  from  the  era  of  Diocletian,  i.d.  284. 


lucncod  the  rcckooinj;  b;  conmOD  luwr  yMH*| 
and  from  this  pi  tint  we  may  twe  the  iMt*  that 
have  often  l  jnil.lislu  .l  inr  fjinting  the  iwrUxla 
of  cnmtnw  I . ,  t  nent  of  y<'an»  ol  tlie  Fli)rhL  lUit  we 
must  UMt  r.  lv  upon  the  ciaot  aciuracy  of  thojk> 
UbiM :  fM  ttoe  oomiBeaccnieot  gf  Uie  moutb  wu 
R«wratl7  Mrndtied  Iv  Mini  «l««rnllatt 
urn  miH>n,  and  thrrefhrc  dUAsrfd  in  diffffvnt 
|tla<  TIk'  era  Jocn  not  commenw  fW>m  the  i»f 
on  which  the  I'rophrt  ilrp.irt.  <1  fnnn  M.  l>keh  (nn 
aoppuwcd  by  iuu»t  uf  uiir  atithur*  who  have  uwu- 
tioMd  fbte  «i1«tct),  bat  ft«m  the  Snt  «r 


moon  or  month  of  ilobamn  preceding  tint 
«Tent.  It  !•  nid  that  UtHfimmii,  after  he  had 

rcmaloed  thri**'  iV.ty^  tin  In  ;i  i  .'ivo  in  .ir 
Mekkeh,  with  AthMi-Uikr,  b<-|;au  Lis  j»>urin;y,  or 
"fliirht,"  I"  Kl  Mi  deeneh,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
third  moulh  (Ital>«ef  cl-*>wwal),  iuxty-«%fat  daja 
after  the  cotnntcaoenwnt  of  the  era, 

•  The  Coptic  QMiwa^  of  wbti  h  them;  arecomip. 
Itone, are  jtItto  1b  "Earn  /f'tryptiaeie,"  by  K.  H. 
I'oole,  I'l'  "  f';  fill  ir  il.  rikatiisn  from  the 
uamut  of  the  aiieient  KtQittmi  diviniticK  uf  the 

moBthi  ia  ataawii  l&iipw  1^  U,  and  IS,  oftlMtirark, 
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The  modem  (like  the  aneient)  Eg^rptiaos  divide  the  year  into  three 
Beaaont ;  nam^ely^  the  winter  {**  eah-ahiU     the  summer  e^-feyf 

and  the  inundation  ("  en-nccl,"  properly  the  Nile).  Their  astronomers 
also  make  use  of  tlic  calendar  of  the  Mansions  of  the  Moon,  hy  whieh 
the  people  of  Arabia  used  to  regulate  all  affairs  relating  to  tlwaeaaona. 

In  Egypt,  and  other  Muslim  countries,  from  sunset  to  sunset  is 
reckoned  as  the  civil  day ;  the  night  being  classed  with  the  day  which 
follows  it :  thus  the  night  before  Friday  is  called  the  nigrlit  Friday. 
Sunset  is  twelve  o'clock:  an  hour  after  sunset,  one  ocl  <k;  two 
hours,  two  o'clock;  and  so  on  to  twelve:  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
•Homing,  the  hours  arc  aerain  named  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on.' 
The  Egj'ptians  wind  up  and  (if  necessary  )  set  ttieir  watelics  at  sunset ; 
or  rather,  a  few  minutes  after;  generally  when  they  hear  the  call  to 
cveuing-prayer.  Their  watches,  according  to  this  system  of  reckoning 
from  sunset,  to  be  always  quite  correct,  should  be  set  eveiy  evening, 
aa  the  days  vaiy  in  length. 

The  following  Tlible  shews  the  times  of  Muslim  prayer,"  with  the 
apparent  European  time  of  sunset,  in  and  near  the  latitude  of  Cairo, 
at  the  eommenoement  of  eaeh  sodiacal  month : — 


bVMk. 

IfOOB. 

•A#r. 

June  21 

Ma 
b. 
12 

T. 

"o 

Eat.T. 
h.  m. 
7  4 

h.  IB. 

1  84 

Ha  T. 
8  6 

JIaT. 
k  n. 
4  66 

MO.T. 
b.  m. 
8  81 

Joly  22 

M»y  21 

IS 

0 

6  68 

1  80 

8  80 

5  7 

8  48 

Aug.  28 

Apr.  20 

12 

0 

6  81 

1  22 

9  24 

5  29 

9  4 

Sep,  83 

Mar.  20 

12 

0 

6  4 

1  18 

10  21 

6  86 

9  24 

Oct.  0t 

F«b.  IS 

12 

0 

5  87 

1  18 

11  18 

6  28 

9  36 

Nov.  22 

Jan.  20 

12 

0 

5  1$ 

1  22 

11  59 

6  45 

9  41 

D«c.  21 

12 

0 

5  4 

1  24 

12  18 

6  66 

9  48 

A  poeket  almanac  is  annually  printed  at  the  government-press  at 
BooUll!;.*  It  comprises  the  period  of  a  solar  year,  commencing  and 
terminating  with  the  vernal  equinox;  and  gives,  for  every  day,  the 


*  Oiii»u<tucntl;  tilt!  tin)«  of  tuion  •c<*ordinj{  to 
Multaintnulan  reckouiiiijr,  on  siit  partkolir  daj, 
nibtraotfid  ttom  tw«lv«.  irivM  tta«  wnmmA  itaM 
«r  mniMt,  on  Ihit  Haif,  wesvMiuf(  to  BnrapMn 
Tvckoniiiir. 

'  The  poriwln  of  the  \-nhr,  tlayluYak.  uml  a-r, 
aru  here  xivcn  accDntiiit^  l<>  \\\v  m'k(iiiiii>r  uiowt 
coumonlj  fuliowod  in  b^jpt.  (Jhh)  Ibi-  oii«|rtier 
«n  relMrton  mmI      )  "  Mo.  T."  imeUm  Mohtin> 


moulan  Tiine  :  "  Kur.  T.,"  Eun»i>ciui  Time, 

'  More  than  a  hniidretl  l>o(ik«  had  been  priiit<'d 
•t  tbi*  pTCM  M  tbe  Ume  of  mjr  M««od  viait  to 
Kifjrpt :  uMMt  of  them  Iter  the  twe  of  tb«  mlUtarx. 

naval,  and  civil  m-rv,inU  of  the  ifuveriinictit. 
Sin<-<'  that  time,  thu  riuuisuml  and  Otic  Nitfht". 
aii'l  tin  "Khiiat"  of  KI-Makrcoiit>,  nji'l  !-i  \rral 
other  ijDportaut  works,  Lave  been  priutt  d  in  the 
MUM  pmw>  At  the  caiMiie  oTpilTflif  iodMdnal*. 
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day  of  the  week,  and  of  the  MokaminadsD,  Coptic,  Syrian,  and 
European  months ;  together  with  the  ran'a  place  in  the  lodiac,  and 
the  time  of  annriaei  noon^  and  the  'a^r.  It  n  prefaced  with  a  rammary 
of  the  principal  eraa  and  feaat-days  of  the  Muslims,  Copts,  and  others ; 
and  remarks  and  notices  relating  to  the  seasons.  Subjoined  to  it  is  a 
calendar  containing  physical,  agricultural,  and  other  notices  for  every 
day  in  the  year;  mentioning  eclipses,  &c. ;  and  comprising  much 
matter  suited  to  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  together  with  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  calendar  of  £gypt.  It  is  the  work  of  Yahya 
£fendee,  originally  a  Christian  priest  of  Syria ;  but  now  a  Muslim/ 

Of  geography,  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  best  instructed  amonpr  them,  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  : 
having  no  good  ma])'5.  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  relative 
situations  of  the  srveral  great  eountrie:*  of  Europe.  Some  tew  of  the 
learned  venture  to  assert  that  the  earth  is  a  globe;  but  they  are 
f)p|H)sed  by  a  great  majoiity  of  the  'Ulaiua.  The  common  opinion  of 
all  clai-ses  of  Muslims  is,  that  our  earth  is  an  almost  plane  exf)ansp, 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,"  wliieh,  tiiey  say,  is  encompassed  by  a  ehaiu 
of  mountains  called  "  Kiif."  They  believe  it  to  be  ihc  uppermost  of 
seven  earths ;  and  in  like  manner  they  believe  that  there  arc  seven 
heavens,  one  above  another. 

Such  being  the  state  of  science  among  the  modem  Egyptians,  the 
reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the  present  diapter  followed  by 
a  long  account  of  their  superstitions;  a  knowledge  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  understand  their  character,  and  to  make  due 
allowances  for  many  of  its  faults.  We  may  hope  for,  and,  indeed, 
reasonably  expect,  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  this  people,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
European  sciences,  by  which  Mobammad  'Alee,  in  some  degree,  made 
amends  for  bis  Oppressive  sway ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  hope 
wiU  be  soon  realized  to  any  considerable  extent/ 


■  OnriBff  my  latt  mUenee  In  E^fjpL  the 

almanac  <>f  Vahya  Kffndt<t'  wan  (supcrst'dtMl  by  one 
>H-ttfr  iMlaptcd  t<>  a»trun<>micflil  purp<»ft<-«,  uiu) 
very  <TC«Utali|o  U<  i!<  mitli'ir,  .M;ilini.-„1  I  t,  •■. 

*  Aa  the  (irc«k»  U.lu  viil  in  Itn-  .xkt  .if  lloui'  r 
and  Hi'«iod. 

*  it  hM  been  jnaUj  mnarkcd,  bjr  Baron  Ham* 
iner>Piin(itaU,  tint  the  furewDt  Chapter  of  Ibis 
w-irk  U  Tcry  dftirinit  I  <lvinM  ^la<lly  hav*- 
uimii  itn  ti>titfntii  niori*  »iiipli',  UmI  I  imt  iVIi 
lii»iH.'lf  oUitrcil  to  connilt  the  ta«t<'  of  tU<-  l'<  iiit.iI 
rcMkr,  apuo  whu«r  patifucv  I  r«ar  I  have  »irv*>l> 
tiMpaaaad  to  («» (rrcit  an  extent  by  iht  iiun-ri jun 


of  mttdi  nuMer  arieiiJated  U»  Intereat  only  Orien- 

t  iii*tv  With  rMp^Yt  to  mrnt  inn.ivati.  u*.  1 
h.ivr  ii,;»jU>  but  few  otid  brief  rniiarkji  lu  this 

w  irk,  ill   1 .  :iM  1  |ui  iiLf   i>{'  liasiiij?  fuuild  thc 

li.-ht;'  ..1  Kur<t)i«an  science  almuwt  rx('ltu>iv«'lj 
roiifint'd  to  those  nen'ont*  of  the  troVfrnnu'iit 
wIh>  bave  b«ea  comptlkd  to  ato^x  under  Frank 
Irutnuton,  and  European  eiutoma  adopted  by 
<^';\ri  ■  Iv  any  j>cr»on*  exifpt  a  few  Turks.  Siinu' 
K>jvj.uan»  who  hiul  >*tudiid  for  a  fiw  >»ar!>  in 
KrantT  lUiInn  d  to  uu  t  li  vt  tlu-y  ouuld  u>>i  in>(il 
mi;  u(  ihc  ntHiuus  «  hic-h  thoy  hiMi  tlicrc  ii(ii|uin-<l 
wen  into  the  tnlndaof  their  imiat  lutimatr  IHcnda. 
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CUAPTEE  X. 
SUPSKSTmOKS. 

The  Axabs  arc  a  very  superstitious  people;  and  none  of  them  are 
more  so  thaa  those  of  Egypt.  Many  of  their  superstitions  form  a 
part  of  their  religion,  being  sanctioned  by  the  Knr-<4n  ;  and  the  most 
prominent  of  these  is  the  belief  in  "  Qiim,"  or  Geuii^  in  the  singular, 
"  Ginnee." 

The  Ginn  are  said  to  be  of  ])rc'-adiimite  origin,  and,  in  their  general 
properties,  uu  intermediate  class  of  beings  between  angels  and  miu, 
but  inferior  in  dignity  to  both,  created  uf  lire,  and  capable  of  assuming 
the  forms  and  material  fabrie  of  men,  brutes,  and  monsters,  and  of 
becoming  invisible  at  pleasure.  They  eat  and  drink,  propagate  their 
species  (like,  or  in  conjunction  with^  human  beings)^  and  are  subject 
to  death ;  though  they  generally  K?e  many  centuriea.  Their  principal 
abode  is  in  the  chain  of  mountaina  called  "  Kaf,"  which  are  believed 
to  enoompasa  the  whole  earth :  aa  mentioned  near  the  doae  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  Some  are  believers  in  El-IsUbn:  others  are 
infidels:  the  latter  are  what  are  also  called  "Sheyt^ns/'  or  devik; 
of  whom  Ibkes  (that  is,  Satan,  or  the  devil,)  is  the  chief:  for  it  is  the 
general  and  best-supported  opinion,  that  he  (like  the  other  devils)  is 
a  ginnee,  as  lie  was  created  of  fire  ;  whereas  the  angdf  are  created  of 
liykt,  and  are  impe(^ble.  Of  both  the  classes  of  ginn,  good  and  evil, 
the  Arabs  stand  in  great  awe;  and  for  the  former  they  entertain  a 
high  degree  of  respect.  It  is  a  common  custom  of  tliis  jieople,  on 
ponring  water,  &e.,  on  the  ground,  to  exclaim,  or  mutter,  "  Destoor;" 
that  is,  to  ask  tiic  permissiun,  or  crave  tlie  pardon,  of  any  frinnee 
that  may  eliaiice  to  be  there  :  lor  the  trinn  are  si!p]io«('d  t(»  pervade 
the  st)htl  )i!atter  of  the  eailli,  as  well  as  the  lirmameiit,  where,  ap- 
proaching the  coiitines  of  the  lowest  licuven,  tliey  otten  listen  to  the 
eonversation  of  the  angels  respecting  fntun  things,  thns  enabling 
llieuiselvets  to  assist  divnicrs  and  magicians.     I  hey  ai*e  also  believed 
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to  inhabit  liYen,  ruined  houaea,  wells,  baths/  ovens,  and  even  the 
latrina:  benee,  persons,  when  tbcy  enter  the  latter  place,  and  when 
they  let  down  a  bucket  into  a  well,  or  light  a  fire,  and  on  other 
occasions,  say,  "Permission,*'  or  "Permission,  ye  blessed:'" — which 
words,  in  the  case  of  entering  the  latrina,  they  sometimes  preface  with 
a  prayer  for  God's  protection  against  nil  evil  spirits;  but  m  doing 
this,  some  persons  are  careful  not  to  mention  the  name  of  God  after 
they  have  entered  (deemint::  it  improper  in  such  a  place),  and  only 
say,  "  1  seek  refuge  with  Thee  from  the  male  and  female  devils." 
These  customs  present  a  eommentar\-  on  the  story  in  the  **  Thotisand 
and  One  Nights,''  id  which  a  nu-rcliant  is  dcscriljcd  as  having  killed  a 
ginnee  by  throwing  aside  tlie  stone  of  a  date  whieh  he  had  just  eaten. 
In  the  same  stt>ry,  and  in  others  of  the  same  collection,  a  ginnee  is 
represented  as  approaching  in  a  whirlwind  of  sand  or  dust;  and  it  is 
the  general  belief  of  the  Arabs  of  Egypt,  that  the  "«6ba'ah,"  or 
whirlwind  which  raises  the  sand  or  dust  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  of 
prodigious  height,  and  which  is  so  often  seen  sweeping  across  the  fields 
and  deserts  of  this  country,  is  caused  by  the  flight  of  one  of  these 
beings ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ginnee  "rides  in  the  soba'ah." * 
A  charm  is  usually  uttered  by  the  Egyptians  to  avert  the  s6ba'ah^ 
when  it  seems  to  be  approaching  them  :  some  of  them  exclaim,  "  Iron, 
thou  nnlueky  t"* — as  ginn  are  supposed  to  ba?e  a  great  dread  of  that 
metal:  others  endeavour  to  drive  away  the  monster  by  exclaiming, 
"God  is  most  great  !"*  What  we  call  a  "falling  star"  (and  which 
the  Arabs  term  "shihdb")  is  commonly  believed  to  be  a  dart  thrown 
by  God  at  an  evil  ginnee;  and  the  Egyptians,  when  they  see  it, 
eielaim,  "  May  God  transfix  the  enemy  of  th(  n  litrion  The  evil 
gtnnces  are  cornmonly  termed  "'Efreets;*'  and  one  of  this*  class  is 
mentioned  in  the  Kur-^n  in  these  words,  "An  'cfreet  of  the  ginn 
answered"  fch.  xxvii.  v.  39):  which  words  Sale  translates,  "A 
tei  iible  -renins  answered."  They  are  generally  believed  to  differ  from 
the  other  ginn  in  being  very  po\^erful,  anil  always  malicious;  but  to 


•  III  the  V"li<f  th:it  it  will  jirovcnt  the  g\nn 
from  ctilcrinjj  lla-  bath,  it  is  a  c«>tuiuun  cuslom  in 
E(rjpt,  of  Mnslims  a»»  well  m  ehristiaiu.  tO  dnm, 
«r  p«int>  a  crow  otct  lU  entrance. 

•  »D«loart"  «r  "D««teor  yi  mobArakcen. " 

'  1  mcnanred  th«  iMlght  of  »  a6lw'«h,  with  • 
K  it^nt,  at  Thebin,  to  HreomitMice*  wWch  to* 
>ur.  il  a  very  near  aiiiiiM.viinaii'Hi  t"  i-crfi  .t  ru  rii- 
vaej  («li*«rvuig  lU  altiliwlo,  rrotn  an  i'l<'val4'<l 
«lKit»  M  the  pitOit  moowiit  when  H  iNUMd 


thnniuh,  and  violently  at'ifut«'<l,  a  distant  irriMip 
of  palm-trees),  and  found  it  t^  be  »cven  hniidre<l 
and  fifty  feet.  1  tliiiik  ilmt  nrvnal  zoha'.ilu 
which  1  luive  «ocn  wir«  of  :.'ri  it  r  h.'s-jht. 
Otberti  wtdch  1  nien!>urrd  at  t)i>  ^nu.-  |>l:u-c, 
wen  between  Ave  buodred  aad  kvcb  liuttOred 
feettabdirtit. 

•  "  lliul'  •  <I  y.'i  nianUooiB.'* 

•  "AlUihii  akbar." 

•  "  Mnm  AII4b  f«c  'aAtd  iidHieflQ." 
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be,  in  other  rcRpccts,  of  a  Biniilar  nature    Ait  evil  ginnee  of  the  most 
powerful  class  is  called  a  "  M^rid/' 

Connected  with  the  history  of  the  ginn  are  many  fables  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Kur-iln,  and  therefore  not  credited  by  the  more 
sober  Muslims,  but  only  by  the  less  instructed.  All  a^e  that  the 
jrinn  were  created  before  mankind  ;  hwt  sonje  dlstinpruish  another  class 
of  pre-adamite  beings  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  inhabited,  before  the  time  of  Adam,  liv  a  race  of 
beings  differing  from  ourselves  in  form,  and  much  more  powerful ; 
and  that  forty  for,  according  to  some,  seventy-two,)  pre-adamite  kings, 
each  of  wlioiii  bore  the  name  of  Suleynian  (or  Solomon),  successively 
governed  this  j)eople.  The  last  of  these  Suleyniaus  was  named  (j:uui 
Ibn-Gfmn  ;  and  from  him,  some  think,  the  ginn  (who  are  also  called 
"  ganu  ") '  derive  their  name.  Hence,  some  believe  the  ginn  to  be 
the  same  with  the  pre-adamite  race  here  meotiotied :  but  others  assert 
that  they  (the  ginn)  were  a  distinct  class  of  beings,  and  brought  into 
subjection  by  the  other  race. 

Oinnees  are  believed  often  to  assume,  or  perpetually  to  wear,  the 
shapes  of  cats,  dogs,  and  other  brute  animals.  The  sheykh  Khalecl 
El-Med&bighee,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  *Ulam&  of  Bgypt, 
and  author  of  several  works  on  various  sciences,  who  died,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  during  the  period  of  my  first  visit  to  this  country,  used 
to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — He  had,  he  said,  a  favourite  black 
cat,  which  always  slept  at  the  foot  of  iiis  mnsquito-curtain.  Once,  at 
midnight,  be  heard  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  house;  and  his  cat 
went,  and  opened  the  banging  shutter  of  his  window,  and  called, 
"Who  is  there?"  A  voice  replied,  "I  am  such  a  one"  (mentioning 
a  strange  name)  "  the  ginnee  :  open  the  door."  "The  lock,"  said  the 
sheykh's  cat,  "has  had  the  name  Tof  God]  pronounced  upon  it."* 
Then  throw  me  down."  •?aid  the  other,  "two  cakes  of  bread.'*  "The 
bread-basket,"  answered  the  cat  nt  the  window,  "has  had  the  name 
pronounced  upon  it."  "  Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "at  least  give  me  a 
draught  of  water."  But  he  was  answered  that  the  water-jar  had  l)een 
seemed  in  the  same  manner;  and  asked  what  he  was  to  do,  seeing 
that  he  was  likely  to  die  of  hunger  and  thirst :  the  sheykh's  cat  told 

  .  —  ,     ,  ^  ^^—m   -     ■  -1  

'  A(x'i>riliu(r  to  Horiir  ^\  ri*.<-r«,  the  Ginn  am  th«  down  tlicir  <  l  lli- -  .it  iil:.'1it,        ■•r\  oiIht  cxvn- 

U'.ist  |H>wi'rftil  il.iss  of  Oitin.  hifMis ;  and  thu,  tlicy  believe,  pntHfts  their  pro- 

•  n  li«  a  ra-il-mi  ofiMJiny  "fukalu  "  (or  Icamcd  |icr(y  from  ifcnil.  The  thinir  orcr  which  tbMe 

■nd devout penontKud some otfacn. to a^, "III  word*  tuae  been  pfoiKraBoed  i»  teroMd  "an>' 

the  name  «r  God,  tlw  Compawhmstih  tlw  Mer*  nmmet  (far  **  vomhoA  ")  *olvb." 
ciAil."  on  loeUntr  »  door»  eororiiiir  Inrnd,  tvitkg 
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him  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  next  house ;  and  went  tliere  also  himsc-lf^ 
and  opened  the  door,  and  soon  after  returned.  Next  morning,  the 
sheykh  deviated  from  a  habit  which  he  had  constantly  observed  :  he 
gave,  to  the  cat,  half  of  the  fatcereh  upon  which  he  breakfasted,  in- 
stead of  a  little  morsel,  which  he  was  wont  to  give;  and  afterwards 
said,  "O  niy  cat,  thon  knowest  tlnit  I  am  a  jioor  man:  bring  nie, 
then,  a  little  jiold uj)()n  wlneh  words,  tiie  eat  innncdintcly  dis- 
appeared, and  he  saw  it  no  more. — ^Ridiculous  as  stories  of  this  kind 
really  arc,  it  is  impossible,  without  relating  one  or  more,  to  eonvey  a 
just  notion  of  the  opinions  of  the  people  whom  1  am  attempting  to 
describe. 

It  ifl  commonly  aflBrmed^  that  malicious  or  disturbed  ginn  very 
often  station  themselves  on  the  roofs,  or  at  the  windows,  of  houses  in 
Cairo^  and  other  towns  of  Egypt,  and  throw  bricks  and  stonea  down 
into  the  streets  and  courts.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  told  of  a  caae  of 
this  kind,  which  had  alarmed  the  people  in  the  main  street  of  the 
metropolis  for  a  whole  week ;  many  bricks  having  been  thrown  down 
from  some  of  the  houses  every  day  during  this  period,  but  nobody 
killed  or  wounded.  I  went  to  the  scene  of  these  pretended  pranks  of 
tins  ginn,  to  witness  them,  and  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  but 
on  my  arrival  there,  I  was  told  that  the  "  regni  "  (that  is,  the  throw- 
inp:,)  had  ceased.  1  found  no  one  who  denied  the  throwing  down  of 
tile  brick"^,  or  doubted  tliat  it  was  tlie  work  of  ginn  ;  juhI  the  irenera! 
remark,  on  uicQtiouiiig  the  subject,  was,  "  God  preserve  us  from  their 
evil  doings  !" 

One  of  my  friends  obser\'ed  to  me,  on  this  oceasitm,  that  he  had 
im-i  vvitli  some  En^li^5hmeu  who  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  ginn; 
but  he  concluded  that  they  had  never  witnessed  a  pubUc  performance, 
though  common  in  their  country,  of  which  he  had  since  heard,  called 
"kumedyeh"  (or  comedy)  ;  by  which  term  he  meant  to  indudc  all 
theatrical  performanoea.  Addressing  one  of  his  countrymen,  and 
appealing  to  me  for  the  confirmation  of  his  words,  he  then  said,  "  An 
Algerine,  a  short  time  ago;  gave  me  an  account  of  a  spectacle  of  this 
kind  which  he  had  seen  in  London." — Here  his  countryman  inters 
rupted  him,  by  asking,  "  Is  not  Bngland  in  London  f  or  is  London  a 
town  in  England  ?" — My  friend,  with  diffidence,  and  looking  to  me, 
answered  that  Ix)ndon  was  the  metropolis  of  T)ti<rland ;  and  then  re- 
sumed the  subject  of  the  theatre. — "  The  house,"  said  he,  "  in  which 
the  spectacle  was  exhibited  cannot  be  described :  it  was  of  a  round 
form,  with  many  benches  on  the  Hoor,  and  closets  all  round,  in  rows, 
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one  above  tnoHibt,  in  whieh  people  of  the  higher  ekstet  sat;  and 
there  was  a  large  square  aporturo,  cloacd  with  a  curtain.  Wlien  the 
house  was  full  of  people,  who  paid  lai^  sums  of  money  to  \)c  admitted, 
it  suddenly  became  very  dark :  it  was  at  night ;  and  the  house  had 
been  lif^hted  up  with  a  ^rreat  many  lamj)S;  but  these  beeame  almost 
entirely  extinguished,  all  at  the  sauu-  time,  without  being  touched  by 
anybody.  Then,  the  great  curtain  was  drawn  up :  they  heard  the 
roarinir  of  the  sea  and  wind  ;  and  indistinctly  i^rceivcd,  through  the 
gloom,  the  waves  rising  aiul  tn;!iiiiiig,  and  lashing  the  shore.  Pre- 
sently u  tremendous  peal  uf  thuudt  i  was  heaid ;  ut'ler  u  ila^h  of  light- 
ning had  clearly  shewn  to  the  spectators  the  agitated  sea :  and  then 
there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  real  rain.  Soon  after,  the  day  broke ; 
the  sea  became  more  plainly  visible ;  and  two  ahips  were  seen  in  the 
distance :  they  approached,  and  fought  each  othcTj  firing  their  cannons ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  extraordinsry  scenes  were  aflenrards  exhibited* 
Now  it  is  evident/'  added  my  frieDd»  "thst  siicb  wondeis  must  have 
been  the  works  of  ginn,  or  at  least  performed  by  their  assistance.*' — 
He  eonld  not  be  convinced  of  hu  error  by  my  explanations  of  these 
phenomena. 

During  the  month  of  Ramaddn,  the  ginn,  it  is  said,  are  confined 
in  prison;  and  hence,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  which  follows  that 
moutli,  some  of  the  wonx-n  <»r  Ep:y]»t,  witli  the  view  of  preventing 
these  (»bj('ets  of  dread  from  entering  their  houses,  sprinkle  salt  upon 
tile  floors  uf  the  apartments;  saying,  as  they  do  it|  ''In  the  name  of 
God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful." 

A  curious  i-elic  o{  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  must  here  be 
mentioned.  It  is  believed  that  each  quarter  in  Cairo  hd&  its  peculiar 
guardian-genius,  or  Agathodeemon,  which  has  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

The  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  the  dark'  recesses  of  the  temples, 
are  commonly  believed,  by  die  peojdc  of  this  country,  to  be  inhabited 
by  'efireets.  I  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  one  of  my  senrants  to 
enter  the  Great  Pyramid  vrith  me,  from  his  having  this  idea.  Many 
of  the  Arabs  ascribe  the  enetion  of  the  Pyramids,  and  all  the  most 
stupendous  remains  of  antiquity  in  Eg\-pt,  to  Gdnn  Ibn-Giinn,  and 
his  servants^  the  ginn ;  conceiving  it  impossible  that  they  could  have 
been  raised  by  human  hands. 

Tlie  teitn  'efrcet  is  commonly  applied  rather  to  an  evil  ginnec  than 
any  otlu  r  being;  hwt  the  ghosts  of  dead  persons  are  also  called  by 
this  name;  and  many  absurd  stories  are  related  uf  them  ;  and  great 
arc  the  fears  which  they  inspire.    There  arc  some  persons,  however, 
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who  hold  them  in  no  degree  of  dread. — I  had  once  a  humoioiu  eook^ 
who  was  somewhat  addicted  to  the  intoxicating  ^^heesh :  aoon  after 
he  had  entered  my  service,  I  heard  him,  one  evening,  muttering  and 
cxclainiiiipr,  on  tlio  s^nirs,  as  if  in  surprise  at  «onif  f^vent.;  and  then 
|K)htely  sayiiifr,  Hut  why  are  you  sittiiifr  here  m  the  draught? — Do 
me  the  favour  to  come  up  into  tlie  kitchen,  and  amuse  mv  with  your 
conversation  a  little."  The  civil  achlreas,  not  heing  answered,  was  re- 
peated and  varied  several  times ;  till  I  called  out  to  the  man,  and 
asked  liim  to  whom  he  was  speakuig.  "The  'efreet  of  a  Turkish 
soldier,"  he  replied,  "  is  sitting  on  the  stairs^  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
refiitea  to  move :  he  came  up  from  the  well  below :  pray  step  and  see 
him."  On  my  going  to  the  atain,  and  telUng  the  aenrant  that  I 
could  Me  nothiDg,  he  only  remarked  that  it  waa  becanae  I  had  a  clear 
oonadeDce.  He  waa  told,  afterwarda,  that  the  house  had  long  been 
hannted ;  but  aaserted  that  he  had  not  been  previoiialy  informed  of 
the  iuppoced  canaei  which  waa  the  fact  of  a  Tnrfciih  acddier  having 
been  muidered  there.  My  cook  profieiaed  to  aee  this  'efireet  freqneDtl j 
after. 

The  enatence  of     Ohools  "  likewise  obtaios  ahnost  universal 

credence  among  the  modem  Egyptians,  in  common  with  several  other 
Eastern  nations.  These  beings  are  ^nerally  believed  to  be  a  class 
of  evil  ginnees,  and  are  said  to  a])pear  in  the  forms  of  various  aninmls, 
uiul  in  many  monstrous  sha])es  ;  to  haunt  burial-jz;rounds,  and  other 
s»'n(u-Mtcn'd  spots;  to  trni  tipou  dead  bodic8 ;  and  to  kill  and  devour 
eveiy  huiijitn  creatine  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way. 
lience,  the  terni  "  j^hool  "  is  applied,  in  peneral,  to  any  cannibal. 

i  luiL  tancics  such  as  these  should  exist  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
so  ignorant  as  those  who  are  the  subject  of  these  pages  cannot  reason- 
ably excite  our  surprise.  But  the  Egyptians  pay  a  supentitious  re- 
verence not  to  imaginaty  beinga  alone:  th^  extend  it  to  certain 
individuals  of  their  own  species;  and  often  to  those  who  are  justly 
the  least  entitled  to  such  lespect.*  An  idiot  or  a  foct  is  vulgarly 
regarded  by  them  aa  a  being  whoae  mind  is  in  heaven,  while  his 
grosser  part  mingles  among  ordinary  mortals ;  consequently,  he  is 
considered  an  especis]  favourite  of  heaven.  Whatever  enormitiea  a 
reputed  saint  may  eonunit  (and  there  are  many  who  are  constantly 
infrioging  precepts  of  their  religion),  such  acts  do  not  atfcct  his  fame 
for  sancti^ :  for  they  are  considered  as  the  results  of  the  abstraction 
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of  l)!'^^  mind  from  worldly  thing's  ;  his  soul,  or  reasoning  faculties, 
being  wholly  absorbed  in  devotion,  s(»  that  his  passions  are  left  with- 
(nit  control.     Lunatics  who  are  daiiLri  roiis  to  society  are  kej)t  in  eon- 
liaciuent ;  but  those  who  arc  lianiiless  are  generally  repirded  ati  saints. 
Most  of  the  reputed  saints  of  Egypt  are  either  lunatics,  or  idiots,  or 
impostors.    Some  of  thcuj  go  about  peri'ectly  naked,  and  are  so  highly 
venerated,  that  the  women,  instk  ad  of  avoidinj^  them,  sonu  iiiaes  suffer 
these  wretches  to  take  any  liberty  with  theui  iu  a  public  street ;  and, 
by  the  lower  ordci-s,  arc  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  such  actions, 
whioli,  however,  are  of  very  rare  occurrenee.   Otbm  are  seen  clad  in 
a  cloak  or  long  coat  eomposed  of  patches  of  vanoua  coloured  cloths, 
which  is  caUed  a  "  dilk/'*  adorned  with  nnmerona  strings  of  heads» 
wearing  a  ragged  turban,  and  bearing  a  staff  with  shreds  of  doth  of 
various  colours  attached  to  the  Utp,   Some  of  them  mi  straw,  or  a 
mixture  of  chopped  straw  and  bndLen  glass;  and  attract  observation 
by  a  variety  of  absurd  actions.    During  my  first  visit  to  this  country, 
I  often  met,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  a  (^formed  man,  almost  naked, 
with  long  matted  hair,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  led  by  another  man. 
On  these  occasions,  he  always  stopped  his  beast  directly  before  me,  so 
as  to  intercept  my  way,  rccited  the  Fat'hah  (or  opening  chapter  of 
the  Kur-.ln),  and  then  held  out  his  hand  for  an  alms.    The  first  time 
that  he  thus  crossed  me,  I  endeavoured  to  avoid  him;  but  a  person 
passing  by  remonstrated  with  me,  observing  that  the  man  before  me 
was  a  saint,  and  that  1  ought  to  respect  him,  ami  eoin^ilv  wiih  his 
deniand,  lest  some  misfortune  should  befall  me.    Men  of  tins  class 
an  supported  by  alms,  which  they  often  receive  without  askiut^  lor 
them.    A  reputed  saint  is  commonly  called  "  sheykh,"  **  muriibit," 
or  "  welee."    If  afiected  with  lunacy  or  idiotcy,  or  of  weak  intellect, 
he  is  also,  and  more  properly,  termed  "mcgzoob,''  or  "mealooh." 
"  Welec  *'  is  an  appellation  correctly  given  only  to  an  minent  and  a 
very  devout  saint;  and  means  "a  favourite  of  heav^;^'  but  it  is  so 
commonly  applied  to  real  or  pretended  idiots,  that  some  wit  has  given 
it  a  new  intexpretation,  as  equivalent  to  <'beleed,"  which  means  "a 
fool"  or  ''simpleton;*'  remarking  that  these  two  terms  are  equi- 
valent both  in  sense  and  in  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  com- 
posing them  1  for  "uelee"  is  written  with   the  letters  "wii'w," 
"lam,'*  and  "ye,"  of  which  the  numerical  values  are  C,  30,  and  10, 
or,  together,  46;  and  "beleed"  is  written  with  "be,"  "Um,"  "ye," 
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and  which  are  2,  30,  10,  and  4,  or,  added  togetber,  46.  A 

siraplcton  is  often  jestinu'ly  called  a  welee. 

The  Moaltms  of  Egjrpty  in  common  with  tboae  of  other  countries, 

entertain  very  cnrions  superstitions  respecting  the  persons  whom 
they  call  wclees.  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  on 
the  most  mysteriouf  of  these  superstitions ;  and  have  generally  been 
answered,  ''Yon  arc  nicddlinir  with  tlu-  matters  of  the  '  tareekah,"* 
or  tiic  religious  course  of  the  darweesbcs ;  but  I  have  been  freely 
acquainted  witli  ireucral  opinions  on  tliese  subjects,  and  s\\r]i  are 
perhaps  all  that  may  be  required  to  be  stated  in  a  work  like  the 
present:  I  shall,  however,  also  relate  what  I  have  been  tohl  bv 
learned  persons,  and  by  darweesbcs,  in  elucidation  of  the  popular 
beUcf. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  person  were  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  true  welees,  he  would  he  branded  with  infidelity;  and 
the  following  passage  of  the  (ur-fin  would  he  adduced  to  condemn 
him:  "Verily,  on  the  favourites ^  of  God  no  fear  shall  come,  nor 
shall  they  grieve.'^'  This  is  considered  as  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  distinguished  above  ordinary  human 
beings.  The  question  then  suggests  itself,  "Who,  or  of  what 
description,  are  these  persons?*'  and  we  me  answered,  "They  are 
persons  wholly  devoted  to  God,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  faith  ; 
and,  according  to  their  degree  of  faith,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
performing  miracles.'*' 

The  most  holy  of  the  welees  is  termed  tbe  Kutb  ;  or,  according  to 
some  persons,  tbcrr  are  two  who  have  this  tith' ;  and  again,  accordmg 
to  others,  four.  Tiie  term  "kutb"  signifies  an  ;  and  Jienee  is 
apj»h"(*fl  to  a  welee  who  rub  s  over  ntlit  rs  ;  tliey  depending  upon  biiu, 
and  being  sul)servient  to  Inm.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  applied  to 
teuiporal  rulcrji,  or  any  |)erson  of  high  aulhonty.  The  opinion  that 
there  are  four  kutbs,  1  urn  told,  is  a  vulgar  error,  originating  from 
the;  frequent  mention  of  "  the  four  ku^bs,"  by  which  expression  are 
meant  the  founders  of  the  four  most  celebrated  orders  of  darweesbcs 
(the  Rifd*ceyeh,  iViidireLyeh,  Ahmedeeyeh,  and  Badihtmeh) ;  each  of 
whom  is  believed  to  have  been  the  hu%h  of  his  time.  I  have  also 
generally  been  told,  that  the  opinion  of  there  being  two  ku^bs  is  a 
vulgar  error,  founded  upon  two  names,  '*  ^u(b  el-^akee^ab  "  (said 
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to  mean  Xha  Kutb  of  Truth),  and  "  Kutl)  el-Giio> '  (or  (he  Kutb  of 
Invocation  lor  lu  lp),  which  properly  belong  to  but  one  person.  The 
term  "d-Kutb  el-i\Iutawellce^'  is  applied,  by  those  who  believe  in 
but  one  kutb,  to  the  one  ruling  at  the  present  time;  and  by  those 
who  believe  in  two,  to  the  acting  ku^b.  Tlie  ku^b  who  exercises  a 
8U|*i-iiiitendeucc  over  all  other  welees  (whether  or  not  there  be 
another  ku^b,  for  if  there  be^  he  is  mferior  to  ihe  former,)  has, 
under  hit  authority,  weleea  of  diffierent  ranks,  to  perform  difierent 
offieee;  "NaVeebe,*'  ''NegeebB/'  ''Bedeels/'*  &c  ;  who  aie  known 
only  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  to  the  rest  of  the  welees,  as  holding 
sndi  offices* 

The  l$xk^>  it  is  said,  is  often  seen,  hut  not  known  as  sach ;  and 
the  same  is  said  of  all  who  hold  authority  under  him.   He  always  has 

a  humble  demeanour,  and  mean  dress ;  and  mildly  rcprofes  those 
whom  he  finds  acting  impiously ;  particularly  sueh  as  have  a  false 
reputation  for  sancti^.  Though  he  is  unknown  to  the  world,  his 
favourite  stations  are  well  known ;  yet  at  these  places  he  is  seldom 
visible.  It  is  asserted  that  he  is  almost  constantly  seated  at  Mekkch, 
on  the  roof  of  the  Kaabeh  ;  and,  though  never  seen  there,  is  always 
heanl  at  midnight  to  call  twice,  Q  Thou  most  merciful  of  those 
who  shew  mercy  which  eiy  is  then  repeated  from  the  mAd'nehs  of 
the  temple,  by  the  mueddins :  but  a  respectable  pilgrim,  whom  I 
questioned  upon  this  matter,  confessed  to  me  that  he  himself  had 
witiirsM-d  that  this  cry  was  made  by  a  regular  minister  of  the  mosque; 
yet  tliiit  tiw  pd-iiiiis  kiuw  this:  he  believed,  however,  that  the  roof 
of  the  Kaabeh  is  the  chief  "  markaz "  (or  station)  of  the  Kutb. 
Another  favourite  station  of  this  revered  and  unknown  person  is  the 
gate  of  Cairo  called  B&b  Zuweyleh,  which  is  at  the  sonthem  extremity 
of  that  part  of  the  metropolis  which  constituted  the  old  city ;  though 
now  in  the  heart  of  the  town ;  for  the  capital  has  greatly  increased 
towards  the  south,  as  it  has  also  towards  the  west  From  its  being 
a  supposed  station  of  this  mysterious  beings  the  Bfl>  Znweyleh  is 
commonly  called  "  El-Mutawdlee.'*'  One  lesf  of  its  great  wooden 
door  (which  is  never  shut),  turned  bock  against  the  eastern  side  of 
the  interior  of  the  gateway,  conceals  a  small  Vacant  space,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  place  of  the  ^u^b.  Many  persons,  on  passing  by  it, 
recite  the  Fat'hah  ;  and  some  give  alms  to  a  beggar  who  is  generally 
seated  there,  and  who  is  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  one  of  the  servuits 
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of  the  f^nfb.  Nnmben  of  persona  afflicted  with  head-aehe  drive  a 
nail  into  the  door,  to  chann  away  the  pain;  and  many  aulferen 
from  the  tooth-ache  eztraet  a  tooth,  and  insert  it  in  a  crevice  of  the 
door,  or  fix  it  in  tome  other  way,  to  insure  their  not  being  attacked 
again  by  the  same  malady.  Some  curious  individuals  often  try  to 
peep  beliind  thv  door,  in  the  vain  hope  of  eatching  a  glimpse  of  the 
Kutb,  should  he  happen  to  be  there,  and  not  at  the  moment  invisible. 
He  has  also  many  othor  stations,  but  of  iiilirior  rolcbnty,  in  Cairo; 
as  well  as  one  at  the  tomb  of  the  seyyid  Ahmad  Kl-Hrdamr,  at 
Tan^a;  another  at  Kl-Mahalleh  (which,  as  well  as  'nintJi,  i"  tlu; 
Delta)  ;  and  others  in  otlu*r  ])lac('s.  He  is  believed  to  transj)ort 
hnnself  from  Mekkeh  to  Cairo  in  an  instant ;  and  so  too  from  any 
one  pliice  to  another.  Though  he  hiis  a  number  of  favourite  stations, 
he  does  not  abide  solely  at  these ;  but  wanders  throughout  the  whole 
world,  among  persons  of  every  religion,  whose  appearance,  dress,  and 
language  he  assumes;  and  distributes  to  mankind,  chiefly  through 
the  agency  of  the  subordinate  wdees,  evils  and  blessings,  the  awards 
of  destiny.  When  a  Ij[n^b  dies,  he  is  immediately  succeeded  in  his 
ofiice  by  another. 

Many  of  the  Muslims  say  that  Elijah,  or  Elias,  whom  the  vulgar 
confound  with  El-Khidr/  was  the  Kutb  of  his  time ;  and  that  he 
invests  the  successive  kutbs  :  for  they  acknowledge  that  he  has  never 
died ;  asserting  him  to  have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life.  This 
particular  in  their  superstitious  notions  respecting  the  ku^bs,  and 
some  otlier  ])articulars  which  I  have  before  mentioned,  appear  to  have 
been  suggested  1)V  ^vluit  we  are  tohl,  in  the  Hiblf  of  Elijah,  of  his 
translation,  of  bis  benig  transjjorted  from  phicc  to  place  by  the  S[»irit 
of  God,  of  his  investing  Elisha  with  his  miraculous  powers  ami  his 
offices,  and  ui'  the  subjection  of  the  other  ])rophcts  to  him  and  to  his 
iuimediatc  successor.''  Some  welecs  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  and  the  society  of  mankind ;  and,  in  a  desert  place,  give  them- 
selves up  to  meditation  upon  heaven,  and  prayer ;  depending  apon 
divine  providence  for  their  support;  but  their  i^etreat  becomes  known ; 
and  the  Arabs  daily  bring  them  food.  This,  again,  reminds  us  of  the 
history  of  Elijah,  if,  as  is  th&  opinion  of  some  critics,  we  should  read, 


■  I'lii^  iii>AU'riouii  pc'rtuu,  itmjrding  to  the 
more  approved  ophiioti  of  the  IcarncO,  wa*  not  a 
prgpbel;  bat  •  joat  Dan,  or  laiut,  the  Wezecr  Mid 
AMuMllcr  «r  tbo  flnt  Ikhlffu^wja,  whu  wm  « 
ttnircnol  eouqucror,  but  an  c«iually  donbUkd  pOT* 
«OQa(e,  cunteuiporarjr  with  Uie  paMMCl)  IbH^ 
hma,  or  Atonhn.  El>Klii4r  to  nld  to  lime 


drunk  of  the  Fuuut.tiii  ut'  I<ife,  in  ronxrijurnce  uf 
which  lie  live*  till  the  day  uf  judgnicnt.  .mil  t<i 
tppmt  freqacntty  to  MtwUini  in  perpU^ity.  He 
to  g«n«i«nj  did  In  gnm  fum— to;  wteM^  no- 
Mtdlntr  (o  MOM,  tdi  aame. 
•  8m  1  Kinn  niU.     and  S  Kiagt,  y.  S-IS, 
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instead  of  "rawm,"  in  the  fourth  and  aiKth  ▼enes  of  the  BcrenteeDtb 

chapter  of  tlu'  second  book  of  Kings,  "Arabs:" — "I  have  com- 
manded the  Arab»  to  feed  thee" — ^*'And  the  Arab$  brought  him 
bread,"  &c. 

Certain  welees  arc  said  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Ku^b  to 
perform  offices  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of  my  informants 
here,  arc  far  from  being  easy.    These  are  termetl   "As-bab  nl- 
Darak,"  interpreted  to  me  (but  T  know  not  on  wliat  ground)  as 
meaning  ''watchmen,'*  or  "overseers."'     In  ilhistration  of  their 
eiiipli  yrneiit*!,  the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me. — A  devout 
tradesman  ni  this  city,  who  was  ardently  desirous  of  becoming  a 
wclee,  applied  to  a  person  who  was  generally  believed  to  belong  to 
this  holy  dass,  and  implored  the  latter  to  aasist  him  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  an  internew  with  the  Kutb.   The  applicant,  after  having 
undeigone  a  strict  examination  as  to  his  motives,  was  desired  to 
perform  the  ordinary  ablution  (el-wu^od)  very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  then  to  repair  to  the  mosque  of  El-Mu-eiyad  (at  an  angle  of 
which  is  the  Bab  Zuwcyldi,  or  £l-^futnwellee,  before  mentioned), 
and  to  lay  hold  of  the  first  person  wliom  he  should  see  coming  out  of 
the  great  door  of  this  mosque.    He  did  so.   The  first  person  who 
came  out  was  an  old,  venerable-looking  man;  but  meanly  clad; 
wearing  a  brown  woollen  gown  (or  zaaboot );  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  Kutb.    Tlx-  candidate  kis«!cd  his  hand,  and  entreated  to  be 
admitted  among  the  As-h:ib  ed-Darak.    After  much  hesitation,  the 
prayer  was  LO'anted :  tlu?  Kutb  said,  "Take  charge  of  the  district 
which  consi^its  of  the  Darb  cl-Alimar*  and  its  immediate  iicii:lit)our- 
hood       and  immediately  the  person  tlius   acUhcsscd  found  himself 
to  be  a  wclcc;  and  jicrctived  tiiat  he  was  acquainted  with  things 
concealed  from  ordinary  mortals :  for  a  welee  is  said  to  be  acquainted 
by  God  with  all  secrets  necessary  for  him  to  know. — It  is  commonly 
said  of  a  wdoc,  that  he  knows  what  is  secret/  or  not  discoverable 
the  senses ;  which  seems  plainly  contradictoiy  to  what  we  read  in 
several  places  in  the  Kur-4n,  that  none  knoweth  what  ia  secret  (or 
hidden  from  the  senses)  but  God :  the  Muslims,  however,  who  are 
seldom  at  a  loss  in  a  discussion,  argue  that  the  passages  above 
alluded  to,  iu  the  i^ur^lm^  imply  the  knowledge  of  secrets  in  an 


'  Thi»  rcnutchnu;  i«  afrrt-enblc  with  lui  cxpUnn- 
Uuu  of  "darak"  by  M.  (^uatrein«  rc  (in  liin  "His- 
UAn  dw  SolUmi  Maailoalu,''  roL  i.  |>.  1(W), 
eUdted  front  a  «Hnpvi«iii  «r  •  nanlter  of  |im- 
Mgai  In  wUeli  H  ooi-wk 


*  A  si  net  lejidiiijf  from  the  ll&h  7uwc}  leh 
toWBTilit  thu  Hoiith  caot,  and  fortiiiiiiBr  a  pMl  of 
»  gMiit  tlMTOaylifiu»«trwt  th«t  titOHb  to  tho 
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unrestricted  sense;  and  that  God  imparts  to  welees  such  secrets  only 
as  He  thinks  fit. 

The  welee  nhow  tiicntioned,  as  soon  as  be  liad  cntcreil  upon  liis 
office,  walked  through  ins  district ;  and  secinu:  a  man  at  a  shop  with 
a  jar  full  of  boiled  beans  betoiv  liiui,  Iroiu  wliirh  he  was  about  to 
serve  his  castomers  as  usual,  took  up  a  large  piece  of  stone,  and,  with 
it,  broke  the  jar.  The  bean-seller  immediately  juaipcd  up  ;  seized 
hold  of  a  palm-stick  that  lay  by  his  side;  and  gave  the  welce  a  scvei-c 
beating :  bot  tlie  Koly  man  complained  nut ;  nor  did  he  utter  a  cry : 
as  soon  as  he  was  allowed,  he  walked  away.  Wfien  he  was  gone,  the 
bean-seller  began  to  try  if  he  could  gather  up  some  of  the  scattered 
contents  of  the  jar.  A  portion  of  the  jar  remained  in  its  place ;  and 
on  looking  into  this,  he  saw  a  venomous  serpent  in  it,  ooUed  round, 
and  dead.  In  horror  at  what  he  had  done,  he  exclaimed,  **  There  is 
no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God  I  I  implore  forgiveness  of  God,  the 
Great.  What  have  I  done !  This  man  is  a  welee;  and  has  prevented 
my  selling  what  would  have  poisoned  my  customers."  He  looked  at 
every  passenger  all  that  day,  in  the  hope  of  seeinpr  again  the  saint 
whom  he  had  thus  injured,  that  he  Tni  jrht  ioiplorc  his  forcrivcncss  ; 
but  lie  saw  him  not ;  for  he  was  too  mucii  bniiscd  to  be  able  to  walk. 
On  tlic  following  day,  however,  with  his  limbs  still  swollen  from  the 
blows  he.  had  received,  the  welee  limped  through  his  district,  and 
bnjkc  a  great  jar  of  milk  at  a  shop  not  far  from  that  of  the  bean- 
seller  ;  and  its  owner  treated  him  as  the  bean-seller  had  done  the  dav 
before;  but  w^hile  he  was  beating  him,  some  persons  ran  up,  and 
stopped  his  hand,  informbg  him  that  the  person  whom  he  was  thus 
puniBfaing  was  a  welee,  and  relating  to  him  the  affair  of  the  serpent 
that  was  fonnd  in  the  jar  of  beans.  "  Go,  and  look,**  said  th^,  in 
your  jar  of  milk,  and  yon  will  find,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  something 
either  poisonous  or  unclean/'  He  looked;  and  found,  in  the  remains 
of  the  jar,  a  dead  dog. — On  the  third  day,  the  welee,  with  the  help  of 
a  staff,  hobbled  painfully  up  the  Darb  el-Ahmar,  and  aaw  a  servant 
carrying,  upon  his  head,  a  supper-tray  covered  with  dishes  of  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  for  a  party  who  were  going  to  take  a  repast  in 
the  country ;  whereupon  he  put  his  stafiT  between  the  man's  legs,  and 
overthrew  biiTi  ;  and  the  contents  of  the  disihcs  were  scattered  in  the 
street.  With  a  month  fnll  of  curses,  the  servant  inunediately  brirnn 
to  give  the  saint  as  severe  a  thrashing  as  he  himself  expected  to 
receive  from  his  disappointed  tnaster  for  this  accident :  but  several 
persons  soon  collected  around  him ;  and  one  of  these  bystanders 
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obaenred  a  dog  ttt  part  of  the  conteota  of  one  of  the  diahes,  aod,  a 
moment  after,  foil  down  dead :  he  therefore  instantly  seiied  the  hand 
of  the  servant^  and  informed  him  of  thia  drcumatanoe,  which  proved 
that  the  man  whom  he  had  been  beating  waa  a  wdee.  Every  apology 
was  made  to  the  injured  aaint,  with  many  prayert  for  his  Ibrgivenesa : 
hot  he  was  so  disgusted  with  his  new  office,  that  he  implored  God 
and  the  Kufb  to  release  him  from  it ;  and,  in  answer  to  his  sohcita- 
tiona,  his  supernatural  powers  were  withdrawn,  and  he  returned  to  his 
shop,  more  contented  than  before. — This  story  is  received  as  true  by 
the  people  of  Cairo ;  and  therefore  I  have  inserted  it :  for,  in  treating 
of  superstitions,  we  have  more  to  do  with  opinions  than  with  facts.  I 
nm  not  unvc,  indeed,  that  it  is  altoi'ctlicr  fnl^c  :  tlic  supposed  saint 
ntight  have  emphtvcd  persons  to  ititioducc  the  dead  serpent  and  dos: 
into  the  vessels  Aviucb  lie  broke.  1  aui  told  that  many  a  perMiu  has 
obtained  tlie  reputation  of  being  a  wclee  by  artifices  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned. 

There  have  been  umny  instances,  in  Egypt,  of  welees  afflicting 
themselves  by  austerities  similar  to  those  which  are  often  practised  by 
devotees  in  India.  At  the  present  time  there  ia  living,  in  Cairo,  a 
wdee  who  has  placed  an  iron  collar  nmnd  his  neck,  and  chained  him* 
self  to  a  wall  of  his  chamber;  and  it  ia  said  that  he  has  been  in  thia 
state  more  than  thirty  years:  but  some  persona  assert  that  he  has 
often  been  seen  to  cover  himself  over  with  a  blanket,  aa  if  to  sleep, 
and  that  the  blanket  has  been  removed  immediately  after,  and  nobody 
fonnd  beneuth  it  t  Stories  of  this  kind  are  related  and  believed  by 
persons  who,  in  many  respects,  are  endowed  with  good  sense ;  nnd  to 
laugh,  or  express  discredit,  on  hearing  them,  would  give  great  offence. 
I  was  lately  told  that,  a  certain  welce  being  beheaded,  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty,  his  head  spoke  after  it  was  cut  off  /  and,  of 
another  decapitated  nndcr  similar  circumstances,  tliat  his  blood  traced 
Tipon  the  ground,  in  Arabic  characters,  the  following  deelnrntinn  of 
his  innocence — "T  am  a  welee  of  God  ;  and  have  died  a  martyr." 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  tlic  people 
of  Ktrypt  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  that  Mushms,  Christians, 
ami  Jews,  adopt  each  otlur's  superstitions,  while  they  abhor  the 
leudiu^jj  doehiiies  of  each  other's  faiths.  In  sickness,  the  Muslim 
sometimes  employs  Christian  and  Jewish  priests  to  pray  for  him :  the 
Christians  and  Jews,  in  the  same  predicament,  often  call  in  Muslim 


I  Like  that  ol  ibc  Sogt-  Doob&o,  whuM  irtunr  i«  tuld  in  "  Tlic  Thotuaiul  and  One  XigbU." 
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saints  for  tlie  like  purpose.  Many  Christians  are  in  the  Areqtient  habit 
of  visiting  certain  Muslim  saints  here;  kissing  their  bands;  begging 
their  prayers,  coansels,  or  prophecies;  and  giving  them  money  and 
other  presents. 

Though  their  prophet  disclaimed  the  power  of  performing  miracles, 
the  Muslims  attribute  to  him  many;  and  sever^  mimclcs  are  still, 
they  say,  constantly  or  occasionally  performed  for  his  sake,  as  marks 
of  the  divine  favour  and  honour.  The  pilgrims  who  have  visitrd  YA- 
iMcdccncli  relate  that  there  is  seen,  every  night,  a  ray  or  eolnmn  of 
faint  liglit  rising  from  the  cupola  over  the  grave  of  the  Prophet  to  a 
considerable  heiglit,  a])pareutly  to  the  clouds,  or,  as  some  say,  to 
Paradise ;  but  that  the  observer  loses  sight  of  it  when  he  approaches 
very  near  the  tomb.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
niirucles  which  are  related  as  being  still  witnessed.  On  my  asking 
oue  of  the  most  grave  and  sensible  of  all  my  Muslim  friends  here, 
who  had  hem  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  visited  M-Medeeneh,  whethw 
this  assertion  were  troe,  he  averred  that  it  was;  that  he  bad  seen  it 
every  night  of  his  stay  in  that  city ;  and  he  remarked  that  it  was  a 
most  striking  and  im])ressive  proof  of  God's  favour  and  honour  for 
"our  lord  Mo^^mmad.''  I  did  not  presume  to  question  the  truth  of 
what  he  asserted  himself  to  have  seen ;  nor  to  suggest  that  the  great 
number  of  lights  kept  burning  every  night  in  the  mosque  might 
produce  this  effect:  but  to  judge  whether  this  might  l)e  the  case,  I 
ai»ked  niy  friend  to  describe  to  me  the  construction  of  the  apartment 
of  the  tomb,  its  cupola.  Sec.  lie  replied,  that  he  did  not  enter  it,  nor 
the  Kaabeh  at  Mekkeh,  partly  from  his  being  in  a  state  of  excessive 
nervous  excltf  ment  {from  his  veneration  for  those  holy  buildings,  but 
particularly  for  the  former,  which  almost  atfeeted  him  with  a  kuid  of 
hysteric  fitl.  and  partly  because,  being  of  sect  of  the  llanafci  s,  he 
held  It  uiiproper,  after  he  should  have  stt  ppcd  upon  such  sacred 
ground,  ever  again  to  run  the  risk  of  di  tilint:  his  ft  i  t,  ijy  \ialking 
barefooted :  consequently,  he  would  have  been  obliged  always  to  wear 
leather  socks,  or  mezz,  within  his  outer  shoes;  which,  he  said,  he 
could  not  afford  to  do. — ^The  pilgrims  also  assert,  that,  in  approaching 
EI'Medeeneh,  from  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey,  or  more,  they 
always  see  a  flickering  lightning,  in  the  direction  of  the  sacred  city, 
which  they  believe  to  proceed  from  the  Prophet's  tomb.    They  say. 


•  It  i>  almt  Kit<l  tluil  Mtatlar  pUi-uuuiiua,  but  ih>1  ttu  brilliiuit,  <luUugui«h  ouiuc  oUnr  i<>inU  at 
t^l-MfdwiMli  and  rliewhere. 
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ihtA,  however  they  turn,  they  always  see  this  lif^Oitning  in  the  dircc* 
tioi)  of  Kl-Medeeneh.  There  is  something  strikingly  poetical  in  this 
and  in  the  former  statement. 

A  superstitious  veneration,  and  honoui-s  unauthorized  by  the 
Kur-.in  or  any  of  the  Traditions,  arc  paid,  by  all  sects  of  ISfiishms, 
t  \c('pt  the  Wahhsibees,  to  deceased  saints,  evtu  uiore  than  to  those 
who  are  living;  and  more  particularly  by  the  IVfuslims  of  E^pt.' 
Over  the  graves  of  most  of  the  more  ccK  hratcil  saints  are  erected 
large  and  handsome  uioi^qucs :  over  that  of  a  saint  of  less  note  (one 
who,  by  a  life  of  sanctity  or  hypocrisy,  has  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  welee,  or  devout  sheykhj  is  constmcted  a  small,  square, 
whitewashed  building,  crowned  with  a  cupola.  Theie  is  generally, 
directly  over  the  Vault  in  which  the  corpse  is  deposited^  an  oblong 
monument  of  stone  or  brick  (called  **  tarkeebeh  ")  or  wood  (in  whii^ 
case  it  is  called  "t&boot")  |  and  this  is  usually  covered  with  silk  or 
linen,  with  some  words  from  the  ^ur^-fin  worked  upon  it,  and  tnr- 
ronnded  by  a  railing  or  screen,  of  wood  ur  bronse,  called  "mak- 
900rah.''  Most  of  the  sanctuaries  of  saints  in  Egypt  are  tombs ;  but 
there  are  acvcml  which  only  contain  some  inconsiderable  relic  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  ai*e  dedicated ;  and  there  arc  a  few  whil^  are 
mere  cenotaphs.  The  most  sacred  of  all  these  sanctuaries  is  the 
niosqut'  of  tlie  l  lasaneyn,  in  which  the  head  of  the  martyr  El-Hoseyn, 
the  son  of  the  I  main  'Alee,  and  trrandsoii  of  tlie  l*ropliot,  is  said  to  be 
buried.  Among  otliers  but  little  inferior  in  i»anctity,  are  the  mosques 
of  the  scyyideh  Zi  uu  b  (daughter  of  the  Imam  'Alec,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  Trophet),  the  .seyyideh  Sekeeneh  (daughter  of  the 
Imam  El-I.Ioseyn),  the  seyyideh  Ncfcesch  (great-grand  daughter  of 
the  Im^m  El-Iiasan),  and  the  Im&m  Esh-Sh&fe'ee,  already  mentioned 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  four  great  Muslim  ])ci suasions,  that  to 
which  most  of  the  people  of  Cairo  belong.  The  buildings  above 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  are  within  the  metro- 
polis :  the  last  but  one  is  in  a  southern  suburb  of  Cairo ;  and  the  last, 
in  the  great  southern  cemetery. 


•  V.  r.it  r>-tiis«u«  rii»i«nis,  obnervcj  ill 
tbe  pcrfunnAiicc  uf  many  ordiiuurr  actionii,  retuH 
fWMtt  tiMir  eitravaffut  rmpect  tbr  Ihdr  ptophet, 

and  ttirir  saint «  in  f;encnl.  For  loitaiicD.  (in 
liKhlin^  the  )Mn\>  In  the  «i»nlnir.  more  particii- 
larlf  «t  a  uli-'i'.  il  i>  cuytoinarv  t.>  «:iy.  "(.'oin- 
inriuorato  >l<iU^itHu;i<),  niul  ftir^ct  iioi  ih<>  cti\-|. 
liMicirH  of  'Akf  ;  tlic  Fnl'l^nh  fur  the  Proiilict, 
and  for  vwry  welw;"  mad  thcu.  to  rppcM  the 


Fut'hah.  It  in  u«uiJ  to  Mav,  on  Kr»t  POi'itif  (be 
new  moon,  "O  tiod,  blen  our  Und  Mobamncd. 
Ooi  mall*  thte  ■  bknrd  moon  (or  month)  :**  and 

on  kwkinfr  at  ou<''k  face  in  a  |fla^-•*,  "  o  liK^gi 
onr  Icml  Muhanminii."   Thi*  ijatuUitsou  U»u»t 
u»«l  to  nmntorurt  the  inniunco  of  the  i  vil  <>»>, 
il  ■ceow  a#  if  an  Arab  feared  the  effect  even  of 
owH  admlrinit  look. 
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The  Egyptians  occasionally  visit  these  and  other  sanctuaries  of 
their  saints,  either  merely  with  the  view  of  paying  honour  to  the 
deceased,  and  performing  meritoriotts  acts  for  the  sake  of  these 
venerated  persons,  which  they  helieve  will  call  down  a  blessing  on 
tbeniselves,  or  for  tLe  puqjosc  of  urging  some  sjx  cial  petition,  as  for 
the  restoration  of  health,  or  for  tlie  gift  of  offspring,  &c. }  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  merits  of  the  deceased  will  insure  a  favourable 
reception  of  the  prayers  whieh  they  offer  up  in  such  consecrated 
places.  The  generality  of  the  Muslims  regard  their  deceased  saints 
as  intercessors  with  the  Deity;  and  makf  votive  offerings  to  them. 
The  visiter,  on  arriving  at  the  tomb,  should  f^ivet  the  deceased  with 
the  salutation  of  peace,  and  sliould  utter  the  same  sahitation  on 
entering  tlie  burial-gi  ound ;  but  I  believe  that  few  pci  suns  observe 
this  latter  custom.  In  the  former  case,  the  visiter  should  front  the 
face  of  the  dead,  aud  cuusequcutly  turn  his  back  to  the  kiblrh.  He 
walks  round  the  makfoorah  or  the  monument  from  left  to  right ;  uud 
recites  the  FAt'ljah,  inaudibly,  or  in  a  very  low  voice,  before  its  door, 
or  before  each  of  its  four  sides.  Sometimes  a  longer  chapter  of  the 
|^ur-&n  than  the  first  (or  Fdt'hah)  is  recited  afterwards:  and  some- 
times a  "khatmeh''  (or  recitation  of  the  whole  of  the  ^ur-&n)  is 
perfonned  on  sueh  an  occasion.  These  acts  of  devotion  are  generally 
performed  for  the  sake  of  the  saint ;  though  merit  is  likewise  believed 
to  reflect  upon  the  visiter  who  makes  a  recitation.  He  usually  says 
at  the  close  of  this,  **  [£xtol]  the  perfection  of  thy  Lord,  the  Lord  of 
Might,  exempting  Him  from  that  which  they  [that  is,  the  unbe- 
lievers,] ascribe  to  Him"  (namely,  the  having  a  son,  or  a  partaker  of 
his  godhead) ;  and  adds,  "  And  peace  be  on  the  Apostles;  and  praise 
be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  tlu-  bdtiirs  of  the  whole  world.  O  God,  I 
have  transferred  the  merit  of  I  liavc  recited  from  the  rxeellent 

Kur-an  to  the  in  rson  to  uhnm  this  place  is  dedicated,"  or — **  to  the 
soul  of  this  welee.^'  Without  such  a  declaration,  or  an  intention  to 
the  same  eflffct,  the  merit  of  the  reeiiul  btlonirs  sokly  to  tho  j)erson 
who  perlonns  it.  After  this  recital,  the  visiter,  it"  it  be  his  desire, 
otTcrs  up  any  prayer,  for  temporal  or  spu'itual  blessings;  generally 
using  some  such  form  as  this  : — "  0  God,  I  conjure  Thee  by  the 
Prophet,  and  by  him  to  whom  this  place  is  dedicated,  to  grant  me 
such  and  such  blessings:"  or  "My  burdens  be  on  God  and  on 
thee,  O  thou  to  whom  this  place  ia  dedicated."  In  doing  this,  some 
persons  face  any  side  of  the  makfoorah  :  it  is  said  to  be  more  proper 
to  face  the  malffoorah  and  the  Vibleh ;  but  1  believe  that  the  same 
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rule  should  be  obscn'cd  in  tbis  case  as  in  the  salutation.  During  the 
praver,  the  haiul?^  arc  held  as  in  the  |)rivate  siip])1if  ritions  after  the 
ordiuarv  jn'aycrs  of  every  dny  ;  and  afterward.^  they  are  drawn  down 
t lie  face.  Maiiv  «>f  the  vibiti  r>  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  building, 
and  the  walls,  windows,  maksoorah,  &e.  This,  however,  the  more 
strict  disapprove  ;  assertinp:  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  custom  of  the 
Christians.  The  rich,  and  persons  in  easy  cnxunistances,  when  they 
visit  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  distribute  money  or  bread  to  the  poor;  and 
often  give  money  to  one  or  more  waterHaoiien  to  distribttte  water  to 
the  poor  and  thinty,  for  the  sake  of  the  aaint.*  Hieie  are  partienlar 
daya  of  the  week  on  which  certain  tombs  are  more  generally  visited : 
thus,  the  mosque  of  the  Qaaaneyn  is  mostly  visited^  by  men,  on 
Tuesday,  and  by  women,  on  Satniday :  that  of  the  aeyyiddk  Zeyneb^ 
on  Wednesday:  that  of  the  Im&m  Esh-Shife'ee,  on  Friday.  On 
these  oceasions,  it  is  a  common  custom  for  the  male  visiters  to  take 
with  them  sprigs  of  myrtle  :  they  place  some  of  these  on  the  monu- 
ment, or  on  the  floor  within  thv  mak^oorah  ;  and  take  back  the 
remainder,  which  they  distribute  to  their  friends.  The  poor  some- 
times place  "  1<linos  "  {ov  pidm-leaves)  ;  as  most  persons  do  upon  the 
tombs  of  their  Ineiids  and  relations.  The  women  of  Cairo,  instt-ad  of 
the  myrtle  or  palm-leaves,  often  place  roses,  Howers  of  the  J|^cniia-tree, 
jasmine,  &c. 

At  almost  every  village  in  Kgypt  is  the  tomb  of  some  favourite 
or  patron  saint,  which  in  generally  visited,  on  a  patUcular  day  of  the 
week,  by  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  chiefly  women ;  some  of  whom 
bring  thither  bread,  which  they  leave  there  for  poor  travellers  or  any 
other  persons.  Some  also  place  small  pieces  of  money  in  these  tombs. 
These  gifts  are  offerings  to  the  sheykh;  or  given  for  his  sake.  An- 
other custom  common  among  the  peasants  is,  to  make  votive  sacrifices 
at  .the  tombs  of  their  aheykhs.  For  instance,  a  man  makes  a  vow 
("nedr")  that,  if  he  rt  eovei-  from  a  sickness,  or  obtain  a  son,  or  any 
other  specific  object  of  desire,  he  will  give,  to  a  certain  shcykh 
(deceased),  a  goat,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  sheep,  &c. :  if  he  attain  his  object, 
he  sacrifices  the  animal  which  he  has  vowed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
sheykh,  and  makes  a  feast  with  its  nu  at  for  any  persons  who  may 
choose  to  attend.  Havinir  eriven  tlic  animal  to  the  saint,  he  thus 
gives  toilie  latter  the  nici  it  of  teiduig  the  pour.  Little  kids  are  often 
vowed  as  future  sacrifices;  and  have  the  right  ear  slit;  or  are  marked 
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in  some  odier  way.  It  is  not  uncoinmo!i,  too,  without  any  deinite 
view  bnt  that  of  obtaining  general  blessings,  to  make  these  vows : 
and  sometimes,  a  peasant  vows  that  he  will  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  a 
saint,  a  calf  whieh  he  possesses,  as  soon  as  it  is  foil-grown  and  fatted : 
it  is  let  loose,  by  consent  of  all  his  neighbouwr  to  pasture  where  it 
wiD,  even  in  fields  of  young  wheat ;  and  at  last,  after  it  baa  been 
sscrifioed,  a  public  feast  is  made  with  its  fiesb.  Many  a  large  bull  is 
thus  given  away. 

Almost  every  celebrated  saint,  deceased,  is  honoured  by  an 
anniversary  birthday  festival,  which  is  called  "  rnoolid,"  or,  more 
properly,  "  niolid/'  On  the  occasions  of  such  festivals,  many  jiersons 
visit  the  tomb,  both  as  a  duty  and  as  a  supposed  means  of  obtaining 
a  special  blessiiiir;  fikocs  are  hired  to  recite  the  iCur-dn,  for  the  sake 
of  the  saint  ;  fakeers  often  perform  zikrs ;  and  the  people  liviner  in 
the  neitrhbourhood  of  the  t^mi)  hang  lamps  before  their  doors,  and 
devote  half  the  uight  to  such  pleasures  as  those  of  smoking,  sipping 
cofiee,  and  listening  to  story-tellers  at  the  ooffise-shops,  or  to  the 
recitals  of  the  Klnr-in,  and  the  likrs.  I  have  now  a  cluster  of  lamps 
hanging  before  my  door>  in  honour  of  the  mootid  of  a  sheykh  who  is 
bniied  near  the  house  in  whieh  I  am  living.  Even  the  native 
Christians  often  hang  np  lamps  on  these  occssions.  The  festivities 
often  continue  several  days.  The  most  &mous  mooltds  celebrsted 
in  Cairo,  next  to  that  of  the  Prophet,  are  those  of  the  Ifasaneyn 
and  the  seyyideb  Z^^eb;  accounts  of  which  will  be  found  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  on  the  periodical  public  festivals,  kc,  of  the 
people  of  Egypt.  Most  of  the  Egyptians  not  only  expect  a  blessing 
to  follow  their  visiting  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  saint,  but  they  also 
dread  that  some  misfortune  will  brf'all  thera  if  they  neglect  this  act. 
Til  us,  while  I  am  writing  these  lines,  an  acquaintance  of  mine  is 
suffering  from  an  illness  which  he  attributes  to  his  having  neglected, 
for  the  last  two  years,  to  attend  the  festivals  of  the  s(  N  \  A!iiii;id 
El-Bcdawcc,  at  Tanta;  this  being  the  period  of  one  of  these  ^e^tivals. 
The  tomb  of  this  saint  attracts  almost  as  many  visiters.,  at  the  periods 
of  the  great  annual  festivals,  from  the  metropolis,  and  horn  various 
parts  of  Lower  Eg)  pt,  aa  Mekkefa  does  pilgrims  from  the  whole  of 
the  Muslim  world.  Three  moolids  are  celebrated  in  honour  of  bim 
every  year;  one,  about  the  tenth  of  the  Coptic  month  of  Toobeh  (17th 
or  18th  of  January) ;  the  second,  at,  or  about,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
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and  the  third,  or  great  moolid,  abmit  a  montli  after  the  Summer 
Solstice  (or  about  the  middle  of  the  Coptic  moutii  of  Ebec  b),  wlicii 
the  Nile  has  risen  considerably,  but  the  dams  of  the  canals  are  not 
yet  cut.  Each  lasts  one  week  aTid  a  day;  beginning;  on  a  Friday, 
and  ending  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  Friday  ;  and,  on  each  night, 
there  is  a  display  of  fireworks.  One  week  aft(  r  each  of  these,  is 
celebrated  the  niuolid  of  the  scyyid  Ibrdhccui  Ed-l)asookee,  at  the 
town  of  Basook,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  seyyid  Ibrlliecm  was  a  Toy  famous  Hunt ;  next  m  vanic  to  the 
seyyid  £1-Bedairee.  These  moolids,  both  of  the  seyyid  El-Bedawee 
and  of  the  seyyid  Ibrfiheem,  are  great  hin,  as  well  as  religious 
festivals.  At  the  latter,  most  <^  the  visiters  remain  in  their  boats ; 
and  some  of  the  Sa^deeyeh  darweeshes  of  Basheed  exhibit  their  feats 
with  serpents:  some  canying  serpen^  with  silrar  rings  in  their 
mouths,  to  prevent  their  biting:  others  partly  devouring  these 
reptiles  alive.  The  religious  ceremonies  at  both  are  merely  zikrs,' 
and  lecitaU  of  the  Kur-an. — It  is  customary  amon^r  the  Muslims,  as 
it  was  among  the  Jews,  to  rebuild,  whitewash,  and  decorate,  the  tombs 
of  their  saints,  mid  occasionally  to  put  ancwcovcrinp:  over  the  tarkeebeh 
or  t^iboot  ;  and  many  of  them  do  this  from  the  same  pharisaic  motives 
which  actuated  tlie  Jews.* 

"Darweeshes"  are  very  nunu^rous  in  Eprypt;  and  some  of  tlieui 
who  confine  themselves  to  religions  exercises,  and  subsist  by  alms, 
arc  much  respected  in  this  country  ;  particularly  by  the  lower  orders. 
Various  artifices  are  employed  by  persons  of  this  class  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  ^ui)crior  sanctity,  and  of  being  endowed  with  the  power 
of  performing  mirades.   Many  of  them  are  regarded  as  welees. 

A  direct  descendant  of  Aboo-Bekr,  the  first  Khaleefeh,  having 
the  title  of  *'  Esh-Sheykh  el-Bekree/'  and  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  that  prince,  holds  authority  over  all  orders  of  darweeahes  in 
Egypt.  The  present  Sheykh  el-Bekree,  who  is  also  descended  from 
the  Prophet,  is  Nakceb  cl-Ashriif,  or  chief  of  the  Shereefs.  The 
second  Khaleefeh,  'Omar,  has  likewise  his  representative,  who  is  the 
sheykh  of  the  'Enanceyeh,  or  Owlad  'Kniui,  an  order  of  darweeshes 
80  named  from  one  of  their  celebrated  sheykhs,  Ibn-i^nAn.  'Osm^ 
has  no  reprcscntativf  Imving  \ch  no  issue.  The  representative  of  'Alec 
is  called  Sheykh  es-:Sadat,''  or  Sheykh  of  the  Seyyids,  or  Sbereefs ;  a 

'  The  ■■ /ikr'  will  li<  rull>  JtsvrilK«d  in  another        »  Often  Improperlj  calM  "ctih-Shfjkh  c»- 
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title  of  leM  unpoitance  than  that  of  Nakeeb  of  the  Shereefe.  Euh  of 
these  thfee  sheykha  is  termed  the  occupant  of  the  "  seggideh  "  (or 
prayer-carpet)  of  his  great  ancestor.  So  too  the  sheykh  of  an  order 
of  darweeshes  is  called  the  occupant  of  the  segg&deb  of  the  founder 
of  the  order*'  The  seggadeh  is  considered  as  the  spiritual  throne. 
There  are  four  great  segg/idehs  of  darwpeshes  in  £gypt ;  which  are 
those  of  fonr  prrcat  orders  about  to  be  mcntionrd. 

Tlic  must  celebrated  orders  of  darwccslies  in  Kirx  pt  are  the  follow- 
inp:. — 1.  The  "  RifaVoyeh"  (iu  the  singular  "  KituN  c").  This  order 
was  loiiHded  by  the  siyyid  Ahmad  Uifa'ah  El-Kcbeer.  Its  banners, 
and  the  turbans  ot"  its  mernhcrs,  arc  l)lack ;  or  the  latter  are  of  a  very 
deep-blue  woollen  stutF,  or  innslin  of  a  very  dark  greenish  hue.  The 
Rifa'tc  darweeshes  are  celebrated  for  the  performance  of  many 
wonderful  feats.'  The  "  llwiSoeeyeh;'  or  "  Owl&d  'Ilw&n/'  who  are 
a  sect  of  the  Rifi'ees^  pretend  to  thrust  iron  spikes  into  their  ^es 
and  bodies  without  sustaining  any  injury;  and  in  appearanoe  thqr  do 
this,  in  sQcb  a  manner  as  to  deceive  any  person  who  can  bdiere  it 
possible  for  a  man  to  do  sneb  things  in  reality.  They  also  break 
large  masses  of  stone  on  their  chests;  eat  live  eoals>  glass,  &e. )  and 
are  said  to  pass  swords  completely  through  their  bodies,  and  packing* 
needles  throngh  both  their  cheeks,  without  snffering  any  pain,  or 
leaving  any  wound:  but  such  performances  arc  now  seldom  witnessed. 
I  am  told  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  a  darweesh  of  this  order 
to  hollow  out  a  piece  of  the  tnink  of  a  pjdm-tree,  fill  it  with  rags 
soaked  with  oil  and  tar,  then  set  tire  to  these  contents,  and  cany  the 
burning  mass  under  his  arm,  in  a  reli^;ious  procession  (wearhm;  only 
drawors)  ;  the  flames  curling  over  his  hare  chest,  haek,  and  head,  and 
appai  t  liily  doing  him  no  injury.  The  "  Saadeeyeh,"  an  order 
founded  by  the  sheykh  Saad-ed-Dccn  Ki-fiibiiwee,  are  another  and 
more  celebrated  sect  of  the  Rif^i'ees.  Their  banners  are  green ;  and 
their  turbans,  of  the  same  colour  or  of  the  dark  hue  of  the  Rifd'ces 
in  general.  There  are  many  darweeshes  of  this  order  who  handle, 
with  impunity,  live^  venomous  serpents,  and  scorpions;  and  partly 
devour  them.  The  serpents,  however,  they  render  incapable  of  doing 
any  injury,  by  eitracting  their  venomous  fangs ;  and  doubtless  they 
also  deprive  the  scorpions  of  their  poison.  On  certain  occasions  (as, 
for  instance,  on  that  of  the  festival  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet),  the 
Sheykh  of  the  Sa^deeyeh  rides,  on  horseback,  over  the  bodies  of  a 
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number  of  bis  darwecsb«t,  and  otbcr  persons,  who  throw  themaelves 
on  the  ground  for  the  purpose ;  and  all  assort  that  they  are  not 
injured  by  the  tread  of  tin-  liorsp.'  Tliis  ceremony  is  r^llrd  the 
"  doseh."  Many  Hifa'ee  and  iSaadee  darwceshes  obtain  their  iivcli- 
hood  by  going  about  to  charm  away  serpents  from  houscfi.  Of  the 
teats  of  these  modern  Psylli,  an  account  will  be  piven  in  another 
chapter. — 2.  The  "  Kadireeyeh an  order  founded  by  the  fanuius 
seyyid  'Abd-Kl-Kadir  Kl-GeelAnec.  Their  baiiiu  i-s  and  turbans  aiti 
white.  Most  of  the  Kadireeyeli  of  t)gypt  are  hshcrmen  :  these,  in 
religious  processions,  carry,  upon  poles,  nets  of  various  colours 
(green,  yellow,  red,  white,  &c.),  the  btmierB  of  their  order.— 
8.  The  "  A|]imedeeyeh,*'  or  order  of  the  seyyid  Abmad  El*Bedaweej 
whom  I  have  lately  mentioned.  Thii  ia  a  very  nameroui  and  highly 
Ktpected  order.  Their  banners  and  tnrbans  are  red.  The  *'Beiyoo- 
meeyeh  **  (founded  hy  the  eeyyid  *A]ee  El-Beiyoomee),  the  "  ShafriU 
weeyeh**  (founded  by  the  sheykh  E«h-8ha«riwee the  "Shinni- 
weeyeh"  (founded  by  the  seyyid  'Alee  Esh-Shinn^wec),  and  many 
other  orders,  are  aecta  of  the  Abmedeeyeh.  The  Shinn&vveeyeh  train 
an  OHS  to  perform  a  strange  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  last  day  of 
the  moolid  of  their  great  patron  saint,  the  se^Tid  Ahmad  KUBedawee, 
nt  Tantii :  the  ai?s,  of  its  own  accord,  enters  the  mosque  of  the  seyyid, 
proceeds  to  tlie  tond),  aii<l  there  stands  while  multitudes  crowd  around 
it,  and  each  persoji  who  can  approach  near  enonirh  to  it  plucks  off 
some  of  Its  hair,  to  use  as  a  charm,  until  the  skiu  ol  the  poor  beast  is 
as  bare  as  the  palm  of  a  mau's  hand.  There  is  another  sect  of  the 
Ahmedeeyeh,  called  *'  Uwlud  Nooh,''  all  young  men ;  who  wear 
"  tartoors  "  (or  high  eap»)j  with  a  tuft  of  pieces  of  various-coloured 
cloth  on  the  to^,  wooden  swords,  and  numerous  stungs  of  beads; 
and  carry  a  kind  of  whip  (called  "  firkillch a  thick  twist  of  cords. 
— ^.  The  "Barihimdi/*  or  "Burh^meeyeh/'  the  order  of  the 
sqryid  Ibr&heem  Ed-Basookee,  whose  moolid  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Their  banners  and  turbans  are  green.^There  are  many 
other  dasses  of  darweeshes ;  some  of  whom  are  sects  of  one  or  other 
of  the  above  orders.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  them  are  the 
"  Hefnfiweeyeh,"  the  " 'Afeefeeyeh/'  the  "Demiiditsheeyefa,*'  the 
"NaVshibendeeyeh,"  the  "B^reeyeh,"  and  the  Leyseeyeh.*' 
It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  tenets^  rulesy 
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and  ceremonies  of  the  darweeshcSj  aa  many  of  them,  like  those  of 
the  freemasons,  are  not  to  be  divulged  to  the  uninitiated*  A  darweesh 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  thus  described  to  me  his  taking  the 
"  *ahd/'  or  initiatory  covenant,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the 
orders.  He  was  admitted  by  the  sheykh  of  the  DeminUUhecyeh. 
Having  first  performed  the  ablution  preparatory  to  prayer  (the 
wu^od),  he  soati-d  himself  upon  the  ground  before  the  sheykh,  who 
was  seated  in  like  manner.  Ttir  hIu  ykh  and  he  (the  **  mureed/'  or 
candidate,)  then  clasped  their  right  hands  together  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  described  as  practised  in  making  the  marriage-contrdct : 
in  this  attitude,  and  with  their  hands  covered  by  the  sleeve  of  the 
sheykli,  tho.  caiulidate  took  the  covenant;  repcatin«r,  after  the  shiykh, 
the  followint;  words,  eoninu  ucin":  with  the  form  of  a  coniinon  oath  of 
rept  ntanrc.  "  I  beu;  forgiveness  of  God,  the  Great  "  (thn  e  timea) ; 
"  than  wiioiii  tlRire  is  no  otlier  deity;  the  Living?,  thr  Kverlastiug  :  I 
turn  to  Him  with  repentance,  and  beg  his  grace^  and  forgiveness,  and 
exemption  from  the  fire."  The  sheykh  then  said  to  him,  "  Dust 
thou  turn  to  God  with  repentance  ?"  He  replied,  "  1  do  tuni  to 
God  with  repentance ;  and  I  i*etuni  unto  God ;  and  I  am  grieved  for 
what  I  have  done  [amiss] ;  and  I  determine  not  to  relapse and 
then  repeated,  after  the  sheykh,  "  I  beg  for  the  favour  of  God,  the 
Great,  and  the  noble  Prophet;  and  I  take  as  my  sheykh,  and  my 
guide  unto  God  (whose  name  be  exalted),  my  master  *Abd-£r-Baheem 
Ed-Demird6shee  El-Khalwetee  Bp-Rif&*ee  En-Nebawee;  not  to 
change,  nor  to  separate;  and  God  is  our  witness:  by  God,  the 
Great  \"  (this  oath  was  repeated  three  times) :  "  there  is  no  deity 
but  God  "  (this  also  was  repeated  three  times).  The  sheykh  and  the 
mnreed  then  recited  the  Fat  hah  together ;  and  the  latter  concluded 
the  ceremony  by  kissing  the  sheykh's  hand. 

The  religious  vxcrn^x^s  of  the  darweeshcs  chiefly  consist  in  the 
performance  of  "zikrs."  Somi  times  standing  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  or  an  obloni;  nng,  or  in  two  rows,  facing  each  other,  and 
sometimes  sittinir,  tbev  exelaini,  or  chant,  "  La  ihilia  illa-ll^h  " 
(There  is  no  deity  but  (iod),  or  '^V^ilh  !  AMh  !  .Allah!"  (God! 
God!  God!),  or  repeat  other  inv  cauons,  &c.,  over  and  over  again, 
until  their  strength  is  almost  exhaiistf  d  ;  accompanyini?  their  ejacula- 
tions or  chants  with  a  motion  of  the  head,  or  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
the  arms.  From  long  habit  they  are  able  to  continue  the.se  exercises 
for  a  surprising  length  of  time  without  intermission.  They  are  often 
accompanied,  st  intervals,  by  one  or  more  players  upon  a  kind  of 
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flute  called  or  r  double  reed-ptpej  called  ''arghool/'  and  by 

persona  siDging  religious  odes;  and  some  darwpeshcs  use  a  little 
drum,  called  "  bfiz,"'  or  a  tanibominc,  during  thtir  zikrs  :  some, 
alsOj  petrforni  a  peculiar  dance ;  the  description  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
aeveral  different  zikrs,  I  reserve  for  future  chapters. 

Some  of  the  rites  of  darweeahes  (as  fonns  of  prayer,  modes  of 
zikr,  &c..)  are  observt-ii  only  hy  partieular  orders  ;  otliers,  by  nieinber-s 
of  various  orders.  Anion*.:;  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  rites  of 
the  "  KhHiwctees  "  and  Shuzilces ;"  two  great  classes,  each  of 
which  has  its  sheykh.  The  chief  difference  between  these  is  that 
each  has  its  particular  fbnn  of  prayer  to  repeat  every  morning ;  and 
that  the  former  diBtinguish  themselrea  by  occasional  sedoaionj 
whence  their  appellation  of  "  Khalwetees the  prayer  of  thia  daas 
is  repeated  before  day-break,  and  is  called  "  wird  ea^a^ar  :'*  that  of 
the  Shfisilees,  which  is  called  "l^esb  esh-Sh^uilee/*  after  day-break. 
Sometimea,  a  Khalwetee  entera  a  solitary  cell,  and  remains  in  it  for 
forty  days  and  nights,  fasting  from  day-bresk  till  sunset  the  whole  of 
this  period.  Sometimes  also  a  number  of  the  same  dasa  confine 
themselves,  each  in  a  separate  cell,  in  the  sepulchral  mosque  of  the 
sheykh  £d-I)( mirddshe^  on  the  north  of  Cairo,  and  remain  there 
three  days  and  nights,  on  the  occasion  of  the  moolid  of  that  saint,  and 
only  eat  a  little  rice,  and  drink  a  cup  of  sherbet,  in  the  evening:  they 
employ  themselves  in  repeating  e*  rtain  forms  of  j)rayer,  &c.  not 
imparted  to  the  uninitiated  ;  only  eoniing  out  of  tlicir  cells  to  unite 
in  the  five  daily  prayers  in  the  mosque;  and  never  answering  anyone 
who  sneaks  to  them  but  by  sayina:,  "There  is  no  deity  but  God." 
Those  who  obsei  ve  the  forty  days'  fast,  and  seclud  tIk mselves  during 
that  long  period,  practise  nearly  the  same  rules;  ami  employ  their 
time  in  repealing  the  testimony  of  the  faitli,  imploring  forgiveness, 
praising  God,  &c. 

Almost  all  the  darweeshes  of  Egypt  are  tradesmen  or  artisans  or 
agriculturists;  and  only  occasionally  assist  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  respective  orders :  but  there  are  some  who  have  no  other 
occupations  than  those  of  performing  zikra  at  the  festivals  of  saints 
and  at  private  entertainments,  and  of  chanting  in  funeral-processions. 
These  are  termed  ''fukarV'  or  ''faVeers;"  which  is  an  appellation 
given  also  to  the  poor  in  general,  bnt  especially  to  poor  devotees. 


1  Fur  (lc»cripUuu<  uf  the  iiutnimniU  hen  incu-     musk-,  Xc. 
a«a«d, M* ft mtMeqaent  duptrr*  mth*  EforpUan       *  ¥nm  "UMlwch,"  ■  ar«iloM^ 
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Some  obtain  their  livelihood  m  water-canien,  hy  rapplying  the  pas- 
aengen  in  the  aticcts  of  Cairo^  and  the  vieiten  at  religions  festivals, 
with  water,  which  they  carry  in  an  earthen  vessel,  or  a  goat's  akin, 

on  the  back.  A  few  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  subsist  on  alms; 
which  they  often  dt  niuul  with  great  importuna^  and  effironteiy. 
Some  of  these  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  certain 
reputed  saints  before  mentioned,  by  the  "  dilk,"  or  coat  of  patch^^ 
and  the  staff  with  shreds  of  cloth  of  different  colours  attached  to  the 
top  :  others  wear  fantastic  drosses  of  various  dcseriptions. 

Some  llifa^ee  darweeshes  (besides  those  wlio  follow  ihr  ncfiipation 
of  charmincr  awav  serpents  from  houses)  pursue  a  waiuieruig  life; 
travelling  abuui  K^yj't,  and  profiting:  by  a  ridiculous  superstition 
wineii  1  must  here  mention.  A  venerated  saint,  called  8ee '  Da-ood 
El-*Azab  (or  Master  David  the  Bachelor),  who  lived  at  Tt-fahiueh,  a 
village  in  Lower  Egypt,  liad  a  calf,  whicii  always  attended  him,  and 
hnmght  him  water,  &c.  Since  his  death,  some  Eifi'ee  datweeshes 
bave  been  in  the  habit  of  rearing  a  number  of  calves  at  hia  native 
place,  or  burial-place,  above  named ;  teaching  them  to  walk  up  stairs, 
to  lie  down  at  command,  &c. ;  and  then  going  about  the  counti-y, 
each  with  his  calf,  to  obtain  alms.  The  calf  is  called  'Egl  El.'Anb 
(the  Calf  of  £l-^Asab,  or — of  the  Bachelor).  I  once  called  into  my 
house  one  of  these  darwccshes,  with  his  calf,  the  only  one  I  have 
aeen  :  it  was  a  buffalo-calf ;  and  had  two  bells  suspended  to  it ;  one 
attached  to  a  collar  round  its  neck,  and  the  other  to  a  girth  round  ita 
body.  It  walked  up  the  stairs  very  well ;  but  shewed  that  it  had  not 
been  very  well  trained  in  every  respect.  The  'Egl  El-'Azab  is  vul- 
garly believed  to  bring  into  the  house  a  blessing  from  the  saint  after 
whom  it  is  rolled. 

There  are  numerous  wriTiderinc  Turkish  and  Persian  darweeshes  in 
Egypt ;  and  to  these,  more  than  to  the  few  Egyptian  darweeshes  who 
lead  a  similar  life,  must  the  character  for  impudence  and  importunacy 
be  a8enl)ed.  \'ery  often,  particularly  in  Uauiadan.a  foreign  darweesh 
goes  to  the  ntosque  of  the  Hasancyu,  which  is  tliat  most  frequented  by 
the  Turks  and  Persians,  at  the  time  of  the  Friday-prayers ;  and,  when 
the  Khateeb  is  reciting  the  first  kbutbeh,  passes  between  the  ranks  of 
persons  who  are  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and  places  before  each  a  little 
slip  of  paper  upon  which  are  written  a  few  words,  generally  exhorta- 


•  "Sm  "  tea  Toigar  (Xtntractkm  of  "  Sflctlcr/'  which  U  itirir  a  contncUon  oT  "  titjjidtt,'*  MgnUyiog 
"Xy  MmUt,"  «r  "  ntalir." 
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tive  to  charity  (as  He  who  giveth  alms  will  be  provided  fur  > 
"  The  poor  Jarweesh  asketh  an  alms,"  &c.)  j  by  wbieb  proceeding  he 
UBually  obtains  from  each,  or  almost  every  person,  a  piece  of  five  or 
tea  {944»h9,  or  more.  Many  of  the  Persian  darweeshes  in  Egypt 
carry  an  oblong  bowl  of  cocoa-nut  or  wood  or  metal,  in  which  they 
receive  their  alnT*,  .md  put  their  food;  and  a  vvondcji  spoon  ;  and 
most  of  the  fc)reip:n  darweeshes  wear  dfesaes  peculiar  to  their  respective 
ordens:  they  are  ehiefly  distinpruished  by  the  cap:  the  most  common 
description  of  cap  is  of  a  sugar-loaf,  or  conical,  sliape,  and  made  of 
felt :  the  other  articles  of  dress  are  geueraily  a  vest  arid  full  drawers, 
or  trousers,  or  a  shirt  and  belt,  and  a  coarse  cloak,  or  long  coat.  The 
Persians  here  all  affect  to  be  Sunnees.  The  Turks  are  the  more 
intrusive  of  the  two  clttses. 

Here  I  may  mention  another  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  the  Arabs  m  general :  namely^  their  belief  that  birds  and  beasts 
have  a  language  by  which  th^  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each 
other,  and  celebrate  the  prsises  of  God. 
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SUPERSTITIONS-ooRfjmMd. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  traiU  in  modem  Egyptian  superstition 
is  t)ie  belief  in  written  charms.  The  composition  of  moat  of  these 
amulets  is  founded  upon  magic;  and  orcasionally  employs  the  pen  of 
almost  every  villam  -schoolinaster  in  Kirvpt.  A  person  of  this  pro- 
fession, however,  seldom  pursues  the  study  of  magic  further  than  to 
acquire  the  foruiuhc  of  a  few  charms,  most  commonly  eon  xi  siting,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  certain  passages  of  tlic  Kur-iin,  and  uauu's  of  (iod, 
together  with  those  of  angels,  genii,  prophets,  or  eniiiient  saints, 
intermixed  with  combinations  of  numerals,  and  with  diagrams,  all  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  great  secret  virtues. 

The  moat  eatemned  of  all  "  hegdbs  "  (or  charms)  ia  a  "  mu^-l^'' 
(or  copy  of  the  |^iir>&n).  It  used  to  be  the  genera]  cuatom  of  the 
Tarka  of  the  middle  and  higher  orders,  and  of  many  other  Mualima, 
to  wear  a  small  mn^-baf  in  an  embroidered  leather  or  velvet  case 
hang  upon  the  right  aide  by  a  ailk  atring  which  pasaed  over  the  left 
ahottlder:  but  thta  custom  is  not  now  very  common.  During  my 
first  viait  to  thia  country,  a  reapectable  Turk,  in  the  military  dress, 
was  seldom  seen  without  a  ease  of  thia  description  upon  his  side, 
though  it  often  oontained  no  hegiib*  The  mus-haf  and  other  b^g^ba 
are  still  worn  by  many  women ;  generally  enclosed  in  eases  of  gold, 
or  of  gilt  or  plain  ailver.  To  the  former,  and  to  many  other  charms, 
most  extensive  eflBcacy  ia  attributed ;  they  are  esteemed  preservatives 
against  disease,  cnchantm(^nt,  the  evil  eye,  and  a  variety  of  other 
evils.  The  eliurui  next  in  jioiut  ot'  estimation  to  the  mus-haf  is  a 
book  or  ficroll  containing  eertain  chapters  of  the  Knr-An  ;  as  the  (ith, 
18th,  .30th,  4-kh,  55th,  (iTth,  and  78th  ;  or  some  others;  generally 
•  seven.- — Another  chariti,  wiuch  is  believed  to  protect  the  wearer  (who 
usually  places  it  within  liis  cup)  from  the  devil  and  all  evil  genii,  and 
many  other  objects  of  fi^ar,  is  a  piece  of  paper  inscribed  with  the 


kSkming  pasaaget  Iram  the  ^m-4n,*  "  And  the  premvaiim  of  botb 
[heavoi  and  eartb]  it  no  bvidan  auto  Him:  and  He  it  tbe  Hi^  tbo 
Oraat**  (cili.iLT.25e).  But  God  it  the  beat /irafeefor  ;  and  He  it 
the  mott  nereifiil  of  tbote  who  diev  mercj"  (ch.  xiL  t.  64).  "  They 
fffofdl  hun  by  the  command  of  God "  (eb.  niL  t.  12).  "  And  we 
guard  ibem  from  every  dcfil  driven  away  with  stonet "  (cb.  xr.  t.  17). 
"And  a  guard  a^'ainst  every  rebellious  doil "  (ch.  xxxvii.  v.  7). 
"  And  a  guard.  This  it  the  decree  of  the  Mighty,  the  Wise  "  (cb.  Ixi. 
V.  11).  ''And  God  encompaaaeth  them  behind.  Verily  it  is  a  glorious 
l^ur-an,  [written]  on  a  preserved  tablet "  (ch.  kxzr.  20,  21,  22). 
— The  ninety-nine  names,  or  epithets,  of  God,  comprising  all  the 
divine  attributes,  if  frpqtipntly  rrpentrd,  and  writtni  on  a  paper,  and 
worn  on  the  person,  are  supposed  to  maiie  the  wearer  a  particular 
object  for  the  exerei'^e  of  all  the  beneficent  atnibutes. — In  like 
manner  it  is  belie\e(l  that  the  ninety-nine  natnes,  ^^\■  ntles,  &:c.,  of 
the  Prophet,  written  upon  anythititr,  compose  a  eliaiui  uinch  accord- 
ing Ut  liis  own  assertion,  as  reeorded  bv  his  eousui  and  sou-in-!aw  the 
Im&ru  Alee,)  wUl,  if  placed  m  a  house,  and  irequcnlly  read  from 
beginning  to  end^  keep  away  ever)'  misfoitimc,  pestilence  and  all 
diteascs,  infirmity,  tbe  enviont  eye,  enebantnent,  buxniog,  niin, 
ansiety,  grief,  and  trouble.  After  repeating  eaeh  of  tbete  namet,  the 
Motlim  adda,  "God  bleta  and  save  him!"* — Similar  Tirtnea  are 
ascribed  to  a  cbann  oonipoaed  of  the  namea  of  the  A$-b^  el-Kahf  ** 
(or  Companions  of  tbe  Cave,  also  called  tbe  Seven  Sleepers),  together 
with  tbe  name  of  their  dog.'  These  namea  are  sometimea  engraved 
in  tbe  bottom  of  a  drinking-cup,  and  more  commonly  on  the  roand 
tray  of  tinned  copper  which,  placed  on  a  stool,  formt  the  table  for 
dinner,  supper,  &c. — Another  charm,  sup{>osed  to  have  aimilar 
efficacy,  is  composed  of  the  names  of  those  paltry  articles  of  property 
which  the  Prophet  left  at  his  decease.  ITiesc  relics*  were  two 
"sphhahs"  for  rosaries),  his  "nius-haf*  fin  tinarmn|red  frairments), 
his  "  muk-l^ulah  "  (or  the  vessel  in  which  he  kept  the  black  powder 


'  C»U«d  "  4yit  eM}<*f»"  (th<  t«t«*«  of  prolcc- 
tinii.  >ir  |ir<  <ii  rviili'  ri  i . 

*  JuKt  before  i  quitti^  my  boui>«  in  Cniro  Xa 
return  Ut  En^^land.  a  fri<md,  «rbo  HmI  b^m  mj 
■heykh  (or  tutor),  wrote  on  »  tUp  of  pmier, 

aipCHU*.''  thm  Ion  it  in  ludvM,  g«vg  mr  the 
l«M«r  bair  {m  wliirli  wm  wrttten  "Mrtbamtnad 

l»  0<m1  >  aiM><itlt " I,  jiiid  r<im-t;ili  <l  thr  i.tfjor  in  t 
rrsck  In  Ihr  roof  of  a  llttk  <ii|iliosrd  in  my  usual 
■ttttmrwin.  TlibwaiiUtlnmn«iiv«>nJiiirlMHi 


to  Cairo:  for  it  i»  Wliered  that  tin-  pr.if«i«i..n  .»f 
th?  faifh  <  anin'r  r.  nunn  inr>>itiiil>  ic  n,  (hit  \\y 
my  kn>iriiiK  iho  l^ttrr  )i»lf  alway*  upon  my  pctvon, 
it  would  briiiic  nie  ba<  V,  to  the  fnmier  lialf. 

■  TImm^  U  u  Mid,  wen  Chtistiaii  yuutlw  of 
lifAMM;  who  took  nfltit*  firm  the  pmcfoHoii 
.if  tli(»  rinpcror  iJeciti*  \\\  a  <-avi\  anii  slept  there, 
fiiardeil  by  their  dof .  for  the  .«pare  of  300  [•oUr} 
or  8(10  Linur]  JNM.  (8m  tiM  %wh4a^  dwy. 
sriU.) 

*  CUM  "  tlMllllMllallt  MHMllM.'* 
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with  which  he  punted  the  edges  of  his  eyelids),  two  "  aegg&deh*  ** 
(or  prayer  carpets),  a  hand-mill,  a  staff,  a  tooth-stick|  a  tnit  of 
elothesy'  .the  ewer  which  he  used  in  ablation,  a  pair  of  sandals,  a 
'*  burdeh  "  (or  a  kind  of  woollen  covering),*  three  mats,  a  cost  of  mail, 
a  long  woollen  coat,  his  white  mole  ''ed-doldul,"  and  his  she<^mel 

el-'adbl.'* — Certain  verses  of  the  Knr^n  are  also  written  upon  slips 
of  paper,  and  worn  upon  the  person  as  safeguards  against  various 
evils,  and  to  procure  restoration  to  health,  love  and  fricudship,  food, 
&c.  Tliese  and  other  charms,  enclosed  in  cases  of  gold,  silver,  tin, 
leather,  or  silk,  &c.,  arc  worn  by  many  of  the  modem  Egyptians, 
men,  women,  and  children. 

It  is  very  comiuon  to  see  children  in  tliis  country  witli  n  rhnrni 
nL'aiiist  the  fril  ei/e,^  enclosed  in  a  case,  generally  of  a  triangular 
form,  attached  to  tlu;  top  ot  the  cap;  and  liorses  often  have  similar 
appendages.  Tlie  Egyptians  take  many  ])ret;uution8  against  the  evil 
eye ;  and  aiixiously  endeavour  to  avert  its  imagined  consequences. 
When  a  person  expresses  what  is  considered  improper  or  envious 
admiration  of  anything,  he  is  generally  reproved  by  the  individual 
whom  he  has  thus  alarmed,  who  says  to  him,  "Bless  the  Pkophet!"* 
and  if  the  envier  obeys,  saying,  "  0  God,  bless  him no  ill  effects 
are  apprehended.  It  is  oonsidered  very  improper  for  a  person  to 
express  his  admiration  of  another,  or  of  any  object  which  is  not  his 
own  property,  by  saying,  "  God  preserve  us  1"*  "  How  pretty  V*  or, 
"Veiy  pretty  r*  The  most  approved  eipression  in  such  cases  is 
"Mi  sh^ia-Mh!"  (or  "What  God  willeth  [cometh  to  pass!"])} 
which  implies  both  admiration,  and  submission  to,  or  approval  of, 
the  will  of  God.  A  person  who  has  exclaimed  "How  pretty  !"  or 
used  Mmilar  words,  is  often  desircd  to  say,  rather,  "  Ma  shHa-llaii !" 
as  well  as  to  bless  the  Prophet.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  work  a 
remarkable  illustration  has  been  given  of  the  fear  which  mothers  in 


*  A  ililrt  wMeh  it  Mid  to  Kftv«  b«rn  worn  bf 

th*  ProjiTii  t  i«  pri's*  rvi  (1  in  tlu'  iiii.«i|ui  cf  KI- 
Ohooree.  in  Cairo.  It  Is  «rap|M>cl  tn  a  Kashmcir 
shawl ;  and  not  sbtwii  lo      bat  ftnuM  ttmf 

*  Hm  "  bard«h,''  wbkfa  is  worn  by  Homo  of  the 
pMMnto  in  BgTpt,  la  u  oblontf  piece  ot  ihU  k 
»oont<n  (tnlf,  reMmblinir  the  **  ber^."  rxrcpt  in 
(■■.lour,  beinff  jfeniTaUy  brown  or  jn"*'*'"!'.  h  ap- 
)M.>Ar-i  to  hare  h«fn,  in  earlier  timen,  alw»yii  KtrifHati ; 
but  Kitn«  ni«Hlern  burdeh*  arc  \>lmn.  inii  others 
hMirt  tlTiift*  M  nuTonr  and  ne«r  together.  tluU.  at » 
tlllle4lttMH!«tiwiliiffi|ipMi«tob»oraiM«oloQr, 
TIte  Prophet's  Is  described  as  tboat  seiretl  feet 
and  a  half  In  length,  and  Cuur  and  klMlf  in  width. 


It  was  oBcd  bjr  him,  a*  burdehs  arc  at  prci«*nt, 
1".t5i  to  iiivil.ip  b<»dy  by  tlav,  niiil  as  a  inu-lit- 
c<»v»rintr.— I  m  iv  bo  excused  lor  rcinarkinK  here 
(as  it  scrnis  to  he  unltiiown  to  sutnc  Arabic 
•cholm)  that  the  temw  "akb^r "  snd  "  Mpnur," 
wMeh  sw  nppUed  hf  WkxnA  Matorimt  to  the 
Pmphet's  burdeh,  arc  uwd  to  siffnifV  rrt<iN^<t{VC|j 
ip  fH  sn<i  bntu-n,  as  well  as  ffrtm  an<l  red, 

'  Tliis    •'ii|«  r>1  ithjli    iii.litiiiTi    ui;iiiv    <  \i'^t<'nU 

which  would  otherwise  seem  unai-c<>uiitabte. 

♦  "  ^iallec  "a-u-nebee,"  for  "— 'al»-M-nel>cc." 
»  "  AUihum  (for  AUihamm*)  fnllce  '•k>>h." 

•  The  ijanilatleo  wUdi  I  Umi  liaMtote  b 
"  T4  aeUm.**  or  -  YA  leMma  lelUm.**  "  B»«e)tei" 
ia  one  of  the  names  of  the  Deity. 
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Egypt  entertain  of  the  eficct  of  the.  evil  eye  upon  their  ehildi«i.  It 
it  the  coBtom  in  this  conntiy,  when  •  penon  takes  the  child  of 
another  into  his  arms,  to  say,  "In  the  name  of  God,  the  Com* 
passionate,  the  Mereiftil  :'*  and,  "  0  God,  bless  our  lord  Mo^^nn- 
mad:"  and  then  to  add,  "  shda-lliih  !"  It  is  al»o  a  eommon 
custom  of  the  people  of  Egypt,  when  admiring  a  child,  to  say,  **1 
seek  refuge  with  the  Lord  of  the  Day-break  for  thee alluding  to 
the  Chapter  of  the  Day-break  (the  113tb  chapter  of  the  Kur-in) ;  in 
the  end  of  which,  protection  is  implored  against  the  mischief  of  the 
envious.  The  parents,  when  they  see  a  person  stare  at,  fir  seem 
to  eiivv,  their  young  offspring,  sometimes  cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
siiii-tA  of  his  clothes,  burn  it  with  a  little  salt  (to  which  some  add 
eoriander-secd,  alum,  &c.},  aud  fumipite  with  the  sjnoke,  and 
spiiiikle  with  the  ashes,  the  child  or  children.  This,  it  i.s  said, 
siioukl  be  done  a  little  before  sunset,  when  the  sun  becomes  red. 

Aluui  is  very  generally  used,  in  the  following  manner,  by  the 
people  of  Egypt,  to  counteract  the  e&cts  of  the  evil  eye.  A  piece 
of  shout  the  siae  of  a  walnut  is  placed  upon  baining  coals,  and 
left  until  it  has  ceased  to  bubble.  This  should  be  done  a  short  time 
before  sunset;  and  the  person  who  peifbims  the  operation  should 
repeat  three  times^  whUe  the  alum  is  burning,  the  first  chapter 
of  the  l^ur-in,  and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  same ;  all  of  which 
are  very  short.  On  taking  the  alum  off  the  fire,  it  will  be  found  (we 
are  told)  to  ha?e  assumed  the  form  of  the  person  whose  envy  or 
malice  has  given  occasion  for  this  process :  it  is  then  to  be  pounded, 
put  into  some  faoA,  and  given  to  a  black  dog,  to  be  eaten.  I  have 
once  seen  this  done,  by  a  man  who  suspected  his  wife  of  having 
looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  alum  did 
assume  a  iorui  much  resembiinir  that  of  a  woman,  in  what  the  man 
declared  was  a  peculiar  posture  in  wliich  his  wife  was  accustomed  to 
sit.  But  the  shajjc  whicli  the  alum  takes  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  (hsposition  of  the  coals;  and  can  hardly  be  such  that  the 
imagination  may  not  see  in  it  some  resemblance  to  a  human  being. 
— Another  supposed  mode  of  obvuitmg  the  effects  of  the  envious  eye 
is,  to  prick  a  paper  with  a  needle,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  This  is 
the  eye  of  such  a  one,  the  envier ; '  and  then  to  bum  the  paper. — 
Alum  is  esteemed  a  very  efficacious  charm  against  the  evil  eye: 
sometimes,  a  small,  flat  piece  of  it,  ornamented  with  tassels,  is  hung 
to  the  top  of  a  child's  cap.  A  tassel  of  little  shells  and  beads  is  also 
used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose.   The  small 
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shells  called  edWries  are  espeeialty  coosidefed  pfesenrativea  against  the 
evil  eye;  and  benoe,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  th^  are 
often  attached  to  the  trappings  of  camds,  horses,  and  other  animals, 
and  'soaietimes  to  the  caps  of  children.  Snch  appendages  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  attract  the  eye  to  themselves,  and  so  to  prevent 
observation  and  envy  of  the  object  which  they  are  designed  to 
protect. 

To  counteract  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye,  many  persons  in  Egypt, 
but  mostly  women,  make  use  of  what  is  called  "  mey*ah  mub^rakah  " 
(or  blessed  storax),  \Yl)ich  is  a  mixture  of  variou??  ini^retHents  that  will 
hv  mrntionpd  below,  prepared  atul  sulci  only  duriiitj  thn  first  ten  (lavs 
of  the  month  of  Moharnini.  During  tlii>s  period  we  often  sec,  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  nieu  carrying  about  this  mixture  of  mey'ah,  fee,  for 
sale;  and  generally  crying  some  such  words  as  the  following — 
**  Mey'ah  mubiirakah  !  A  new  year  and  i)lesscd  'Ashoorji  !'  The 
most  blp5?sed  of  years  [may  this  be]  to  the  believers  !  Yu  mey'ah 
mubiirukah  — The  muu  who  sells  it  bearsi  upiui  his  head  a  round 
Iray,  covered  with  different-coloured  sheets  of  paper,  red,  yellow,  &c. ; 
upon  which  is  placed  the  valued  mixture.  la  the  middle  is  a  large 
heap  of  "tifl"  (or  refuse)  of  a  dark  reddish  material  ibr  dyeing, 
mi»dwith  a  little  "mey'ah"  (or  storax),  coriander-seed,*  and  seed 
of  the  fennd-flower round  this  larg^  heap  are  smaller  heaps :  one 
consisting  of  salt  dyed  blue  with  indigo ;  another,  of  salt  dyed  red ; 
a  third,  of  salt  dyed  yellow;  a  fourth,  of  "sheeh"  (a  kind  of  worm- 
wood) ;  a  fifth,  of  dust  of  "liblm  '*  (or  frankincense).  These  are  all 
the  ingredients  the  "  mey'ah  mub&nikah.**  The  seller  is  generally' 
called  into  the  house  of  the  purchaser.  Having  placed  his  tray  before 
him,  and  received  a  plate,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  to  put  the 
quantity  to  be  purchased,  he  takes  a  little  from  one  heap,  then  from 
another,  then  from  a  third,  and  so  on,  until  he  has  taken  some  from 
each  heap ;  after  which,  again  and  again,  he  takes  an  additional 
quantity  from  each  kind.  While  he  does  this,  he  chants  a  long  spell, 
generally  commencing  thus:—"  In  the  name  of  Ood  !  and  bv  God  ! 
There  is  no  concjueror  tliat  eonquereth  (jod,  the  Lord  of  the  V.nsl  and 
the  West:  we  are  all  h\<  servants:  we  mtist  acknowled .:r  Ins  unity: 
his  unity  is  an  ilitistrious  attril)ute."  After  some  words  on  the 
virtues  of  salt,  he  procei-ds  to  say,  "  1  charm  thee  frcnn  the  cyv  of 
girl,  sharper  than  a  spike ;  and  from  the  eye  of  woman,  sharper  than 

>  Tluii  tit  the  OHM  gf  tlw  icntli  «mj  tit  Utt-       *  "  Ku/l  .aali  " 
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a  pruning-kni£B ;  tod  from  the  eje  of  boy,  more  painful  tlian  a  whip; 
and  fruni  the  eye  of  man,  shaq)cr  than  a  chopping-knife  ;^  and  so  on. 
Then  he  relates  how  Solomon  deprived  the  evil  eye  of  its  influenee; 
and  afterwards  enumerates  ever}"  article  of  property  that  tlic  house  is 
lilvdy  to  contain,  and  that  the  person  who  purchases  Iiis  wonderful 
mixture  may  be  conjectured  to  possess;  all  of  which  he  charms 
against  the  influence  of  the  eye.  Many  of  the  expressions  which 
he  employs  in  thi>  s|M'1I  are  very  ridiculous:  wouls  beinir  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. — The  mey'ah  nmbaiakah,  a  handful  of 
which  may  i>e  purchased  for  five  faddaiis,'  is  treasured  up  by  the 
puichaM^r  liuruig  the  ensuing  year;  and  whenever  it  i&  feared  that  a 
child  or  other  person  is  affected  by  the  evil  eye,  a  Httle  of  it  is  thrown 
npon  some  burning  coils  in  a  diafing-dish;  and  the  smoke  wbieh 
TCsalts  is  generally  made  to  ascend  npon  the  supposed  loffieter. 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  higher  and  middle  dasses  in  Gsuo,  on 
the  oocssion  of  a  mairiage,  to  hang  chandeliers  in  the  stieet  before 
the  bridegroom's  honse;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  crowd  is 
eolleeted  to  see  a  very  large  and  handsome  <^andeUer  snspended:  in 
this  CSMS,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
spectators  by  throwing  down  and  breaking  a  large  jar,  or  by  some 
other  artifice,  lest  an  envious  eye  should  cause  the  chandelior  to  fall. 
Accidents  which  confirm  the  figyptaans  in  their  superstitions  respect- 
ing the  evil  eye  often  occur :  for  instance^  a  friend  of  mine  has  just 
related  to  me,  that,  a  short  time  agro,  he  saw  a  camel  carrj'inp:  two 
very  large  jai-s  of  oil :  a  wmnfin  st<>j»j)ed  before  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"God  preserve  us!  ^Vhat  large  jars  1'* — The  conductor  of  the 
camel  did  not  tell  her  to  bless  the  Prophet ;  and  lIr*  camel,  a  few 
minutes  after,  fell,  and  broke  1k»i1i  the  jars,  and  one  of  its  own  less. 

While  writing  these  notes  on  modern  Egyjitian  superstitions,  I 
have  been  amuiied  by  a  complaint  of  one  of  uiy  Ma^rce*  friends, 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  have  just  stated. — "  The  Blbba,'' 
he  said,  "  having,  a  few  days  ago,  given  up  his  mono]>oly  of  the 
meat,  the  batchers  now  slaughter  for  their  own  diops;  and  it  is  quite 
shocking  to  see  fine  sheep  hung  up  in  the  streets,  quite  whole^  tsil* 
and  sll,  before  the  public  eye ;  so  that  every  bdosar  who  passes  by 
envies  them;  snd  one  mi^t^  therefore,  as  well  eat  poison  ss  such 
meat/'— My  cook  bss  made  the  same  complaint  to  me;  and,  rather 
than  purchase  from  one  of  the  shops  near  at  hand,  takes  the  trouble 

•  FrfiuWalnit  to  attuut  a  fartlung  uxl  onc-linh.  *  Thr  iM  of  the  tail  it  cstcetnetl  ft  iLuut/. 
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of  going  to  (me  in  «  distant  qowrter,  kept  by  a  man  who  eonceala  hia 
meat  from  the  view  of  the  paaiengera  in  the  street. 

Many  of  the  ttadesmen  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  other  towns  of 
Kgypt,  place  over  their  shops  (generally  upon  the  hanging  shutter 
which  is  tamed  up  in  front)  a  paper  inaenbed  with  the  name  of  God^ 
or  that  of  the  Prophet,  or  both,  or  the  profession  of  the  faith  ("  There 
is  no  drity  but  God:  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle  *'),  the  words  "In 
the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,'*  or  gome  maxim 
of  tlie  Pn>pli('t,  or  a  verse  of  the  Kur-fm  (as,  "Verily  wc  have  gnintcd 
thee  a  manifest  victory"  [ch.  xlviii.  v.  1],  and  "Assistance  from 
(iod,  and  a  speedy  victory :  and  do  thou  bear  good  tidings  to  the 
believers"  [ch.  Ixi.  v.  13]),  or  an-  invocation  to  the  Deity,  sucii  as, 
**  O  Thou  Opener  [of  the  doors  of  ])rospcrity,  or  subsistence]  !  O 
Thou  Wise  !  0  Thou  Supplier  of  our  wants !  0  Thou  Bountiful  !'** 
— This  invocation  is  often  pronounced  by  the  tradesman  when  he  Jii>L 
opens  his  shop  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  pedestrian  vender  of  small 
commodities,  bread,  vegetables,  &c.,  when  be  seta  out  on  bia  daily 
ronnds.  It  ia  a  enstom  also  among  the  lower  orders  to  put  tbe  first 
pieee  of  money  tbat  tbcy  receive  in  the  day  to  tbe  lipa  and  forehead 
before  putting  it  in  tbe  pocket. 

Besides  the  inscriptions  over  shops,  we  often  see,  in  Cairo,  tbe 
invoeation  ''O  God  1'^  sedptured  over  tbe  door  of  a  private  bouse; 
and  the  words  "The  Great  Creator  ia  the  Everlasting,''  or  ''He  is 
the  Great  Creator,  tbe  Everiasting,"  painted  in  large  characters  upon 
tbe  door,  both  as  a  charm,  and  to  remind  the  master  of  the  honse, 
wbenevcr  he  raters  it,  of  his  own  mortality.'  These  words  are  often 
inscribed  upon  the  door  of  a  house  when  its  former  master,  and 
many  or  all  of  its  former  inhabitants,  have  been  removed  by  death. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  charming  away  sickness  or  disease 
is  to  write  certain  passages  of  the  Kur-jui"  on  the  inner  surface  of  an 
earthenware  cup  or  bowl ;  then  to  ])our  in  some  water,  and  stir  it 
until  thi  \sntnig  is  quite;  washed  off;  when  the  water,  with  the  ^aeird 
words  thus  infused  in  it,  is  to  be  drunk  by  the  patient.  These 
words  arc  as  follow:  "And  He  will  Jual  the  breasts  of  the  people 
who  believe"  (ch.  ix.  v.  14),  "0  men,  now  hath  an  admonition 
come  unto  yon  ftmn  your  Lewd ;  and  a  rmnedy  for  what  is  in  your 


*"T*fctUil>!  Yi'alcem!  \k  t<ettk\[  Yii  *  Se«  the  m;rravinfr  of  a  d«Kir  with  tliix  him  rip- 
hcmnit"  tioii  iiiiM^t-fl  ill  tin-  liilr<Hltii  lion. 

•  "yiAlJiair  *  CaUixl  "AjM  cih-ulOfi"  (the  vcreca  of  re- 
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breasts  "  (di.  x.  v.  68).  ^'Wherem  is  a  remedy  for  men  "  (ch.  xvi. 
T,  71).  "We  send  down,  of  the  Kur-fin,  that  which  is  a  remedy 
and  mercy  to  the  believers"  (ch.  xvii.  v.  84).  "And  when  I  am 
sick  He  heaUth  me"  (ch.  zxii.  v.  80).  "Say,  It  is,  to  those  who 
believe,  a  guide  and  a  rmed^"  (ch.  zli.  v.  44).— Four  of  these 
verses,  notwithstanding  they  are  thus  used,  refer  not  to  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  mind;  and  another  (the  third)  alludes  to  the  virtues 
of  honey  ! — On  my  applyinjr  to  my  slieykli  ''or  tutor)  to  point  out  to 
nu;  in  what  chapters  these,  versea  were  to  be  touud,  he  begged  me  not 
to  transhitc  them  into  my  own  language;  brcause  the  translation  of 
tlie  Kur-an,  unaccompanied  by  the  original  text,  is  prohibittd  :  not 
tliat  he  seemed  ashamed  of  the  ])ractice  of  employinp:  these  \v<n-ds  as 
a  charm,  and  did  not  wish  my  countrymen  to  be  niiormcii  of  the 
custom  :  for  he  expressed  ius  lull  belief  in  their  efficacy,  even  in  the 
case  of  an  infidel  patient,  provided  he  had  proper  confidence  in  their 
virtue;  "Seeing/*  he  observed,  "that  the  Prophet  (God  bless  and 
save  him)  lias  said,  '  If  thou  confide  in  God,  with  trae  confidence. 
He  will-  sustain  thee  as  He  sustaineth  the  birds.' "  I  silenced  his 
scruples  on  the  snbject  of  translating  these  verses  by  telling  him  that 
we  had  an  English  translation  pf  the  jvhole  of  the  |^ur-lbi. — Some- 
times, for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  counteract  pdsons,  &c.,  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  metal  cup,  having  certain  passages  of  the 
i^ur-£n,  and  talismanic  characters  and  figures,  engraved  in  the  interior, 
is  administered  to  the  patient.  I  have  a  cup  of  this  description,  lately 
given  to  me '  here  (in  Cairo),  much  admired  by  my  Muslim  acquaint* 
ances.  On  the  exterior  is  an  inscription  enumerating  its  virtues: 
it  is  said  to  possess  charms  that  will  counteract  all  poisons,  &c.,  and 
the  evil  eye,  and  cure  "  sicknrascs  and  diseases,  except  the  sickness 
of  death."  I  have  seen,  here,  another  cup  which  appeared  to  have 
been  exactly  similar  to  tlint  nbtnc  mentioned;  but  its  inscriptions 
were  ])art1y  fffaceil. — Tlie  s^rct  rt  vu'tues  of  the  l)Lur-an  *  are  believed 
to  hv.  very  luimcroii''.  One  day,  on  my  refusinij  to  eat  of  a  dish  that 
I  feared  would  do  me  liariu,  1  was  desired  to  rej)eat  the  Soorat  Kureysh 
(lOGth  chapter  of  the  i^ur-an)  to  the  end  of  the  words  "supplieth 
them  with  food  against  hun^rer and  to  repeat  thesi:  last  words 
three  tinici».  This,  I  was  asnured,  would  be  a  certain  preventive  of 
any  harm  that  I  might  have  feared. 

There  are  various  things  which  are  regarded  in  the  same  lig^t  as 


>  lljr  Uobcrt  who  purcliaiM.Ml  it  firum  a  pcaoaut  at  'rbeU».  *  "Anir  d-t^ur-Mu" 
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written  diarmt ;  sueb  as  dost  from  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  water 
from  the  sacred  well  of  Zemiem,  in  the  Temple  of  Mefck^,  and  pieces 
of  the  black  bvoeade  covering  of  the  Ka^beh.'  The  water  of  Zemiem 
is  mach  valued  for  the  ])urpo8e  of  sprinkling  upon  grave-clothes.— ^ 

An  Arab,  to  whom  I  had  given  some  ineclicinc  which  had  been 
beneficial  to  him,  in  the  l^s'eed,  daring  my  first  visit  to  this  country^ 
heard  me  inquire  for  some  Zenizem-water  (as  several  boats  full  of 
pilgrims  on  their  return  from  Mekkeh  were  coming  down  the  Nile)> 
and  perhaps  thought,  from  my  making  this  inquiry,  that  I  was  a 
pious  Muslim  :  accordinirly,  to  shew  his  p-atitutlc  to  me,  he  gave  mf 
what  T  ^vns  8c('kiii<r  to  obtain.  Iliivinp:  irone  to  the  lionse  of  a  friend, 
he  retiu  iied  to  my  boat,  lirinprini;  a  small  bundle,  wliich  he  o[>ened 
before  me.  "  Here,*'  said  he,  "  are  some  thinirs  wliich,  I  know,  you 
wUl  value  highly.  Here  arc  two  tin  flasks  of  the  water  of  Zemzem  : 
one  of  them  you  shall  have  :  you  may  keep  it  to  sprinkle  your  grave- 
clothing  with  it.  Tliis  is  a  '  miswiik  *  (a  tooth-stiek)  dipped  in  the 
water  of  Zem/.fm  :  accept  it  from  nic  :  clean  your  teeth  with  it,  hihI 
they  will  never  ache,  nor  decay.  And  here,"  he  added  (shewing  me 
three  small,  obloug  and  flat  cakes,  of  a  kind  of  greyish  earth,  each 
about  an  itMsh  in  length,  and  stamped  with  Arabic  characters,  'In 
the  name  of  6od :  Dust  of  our  land  [mixed]  with  the  aaltva  of  some 
of  us'),  ''these  are  composed  of  earth  from  over  the  grave  of  the 
Prophet  (God  bless  and  save  him) :  I  purchased  them  myself  in  the 
noble  tomb,  on  my  return  from  the  pilgrimage :  one  of  them  I  give 
to  you :  you  will  find  it  a  cure  for  every  disease :  the  second  I  shall 
keep  for  myaelf ;  and  the  third  we  will  eat  together/' — Upon  this,  he 
broke  in  halves  one  of  the  three  cakes;  and  we  eadi  ate  our  share. 
I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  delicious ;  and  I  gladly  accepted  his 
presents. — 1  was  afterwards  enabled  to  make  several  additions  to  my 
Mekkeh  curiosities;  comprising  a  piece  of  the  covering  of  thi-  Kaalx'h, 
brought  from  Mekkeh  by  the  sheykh  Ibr^ccm  (Burekhardt),  and 
given  to  me  by  his  legatee  'Osmrm.  A  cake  composed  of  dust  from 
the  Prophet's  tomb  is  sometimes  sewed  up  in  a  leathern  case,  and 
worn  as  an  amulet.  It  is  also  foraied  into  1ut!1])s  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  small  pear,  and  liung  to  tlie  railing  or  screen  which  sur- 
rounds the  monument  over  the  trravc  of  a  saint,  or  to  the  monument 
itseltj  or  to  the  windows  or  door  of  the  apartment  which  contains  it. 


'  Ktrry  year,  the  Brut  day  o(  the  tlreat 
P«»»tival,  whlrh  immediately  follow^i  the  jnlifrim- 
rngft  •  new  ooTerinR  i»  hfrnif  vfton  the  Ka^h. 


The  old  one  u  l  ul  up;  aud  tlic  ifrcatiT  pari  of  it 
to  mM  to  the  pilirrliiia. 
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80  nameiotts  are  the  eharniB  whicb  the  Egyptians  c9ii]iloy  to 
insufe  good  fortune^  or  to  pnnrent  or  remove  evils  of  every  kind,  and 
ao  variooa  are  the  superstitious  practices  to  which  they  have  recourse 
with  these  views,  that  a  large  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  to  describe 
them  in  detail.  These  modes  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  good,  and  to 
avoid  or  dispel  evil,  when  they  arc  not  founded  upon  religion  or 
magic  or  astrology,  are  termed  matters  of  " 'lim  er-rukkch,"  or  the 
science  of  the  distaff  (that  is,  of  the  women);  which  designation 
is  given  to  imply  their  absurdity,  and  because  women  are  the 
persons  who  most  confide  in  them.  This  term  is  considered,  by 
Borne,  as  a  vulgar  corruption  of  "'ilm  er-rukych,"  or  "the  science  of 
enchantment:"  by  others,  it  is  supposed  to  be  substituted  for  the 
latter  term  by  way  of  a  pun.  Some  practices  of  the  nature  juat 
described  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned:  I  aball  only 
give  a  few  other  specimens. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  in  Cairo  to  liang  an  aloe-plant  over 
the  door  of  a  bouse ;  particularly  over  that  of  a  new  house,  or  over  a 
door  newly  built :  and  this  is  regarded  as  a  charm  to  insure  long  and 
flourishing  lives  to  the  inmates,  and  long  continuance  to  the  house 
itself.*  The  women  also  believe  that  the  Prophet  visits  the  bouse 
wheve  this  plant  is  suspended.  The  aloe,  thus  bung,  without  earth 
or  water,  will  live  for  several  years;  and  even  blossom.  Hence  it 
is  called  "  ^abr,"  which  signifies  "patience;"  but  more  properly 
"  ^bbdrah  "  sahr,"  a  contraction  of  "  yabir,"  being  generally 
applied  to  the  expressed  juice. 

A\  hen  any  evil  is  apprehended  from  a  person,  it  is  customary  to 
break  a  piece  of  pottery  behind  his  back.  Tins  is  also  done  with  the 
view  of  preventing  further  iutercoursc  with  such  a  ])erson. 

As  ophthalmia  is  very  prevalent  in  Kgypt,  the  ignorant  people  of 
this  couutiy  resort  to  many  ridiculous  practices  of  a  superstitious 
nature  for  its  cure.  Some,  for  this  purpose,  take  a  piece  of  dried 
mud,  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile  at  or  near  BooU^,  the  principal  port 
of  Cairo,  and,  crossing  the  river,  deposit  it  on  the  opposite  bank^  at 
Imb&beb.  This  is  considered  sufficient  to  insure  a  cure*— Others, 
with  the  same  view,  bang  to  the  bead-dress,  over  the  forehead,  or 
over  the  diseased  eye,  a  Venetian  sequin  /  but  it  must  be  one  of  a 
particular  description,  in  which  the  figures  on  each  side  correspond. 


I  It  bw  fawn  (aid,  a  tcuvieUbr,  tlwl  thi*  is  imlj  dmc  at  pilKrima'  hotue* :  init  Mu-b  it  not  the  «uc, 
atlMrtittlKjriit  '-Jlmdiikce.'' 
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head  to  head,  and  feet  to  feet/  Yet,  if  a  pemn  having  a  Venetian 
sequin,  or  a  dollar,  in  his  pocket,  enters  the  room  of  one  who  is 
soffering  from  ophthalmia  or  fever,  his  presence  is  thought  to 
aggravate  the  complaint.  It  is  also  a  general  belief,  here,  that,  if  an 
individual  in  a  state  of  rclipcious  uncleanncss  enters  a  room  in  which  is 
a  person  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  the  patient's  disease  will  conse- 
quently be  a^ravated,  and  that  a  speck  will  ap))ear  in  one  or  each  of 
his  eyes.  A  man  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has,  at  the  time  I 
write  this,  just  come  out  of  a  room  in  which  he  had  confined  himself, 
while  sufferinn;  from  ophthalmia,  for  about  three  months,  from  this 
fear  ;  never  allowing  any  person  to  enter;  his  srrviiTit  always  placing 
his  food  outside  his  door.  He  has,  however,  come  out  with  a  speck 
in  one  nf  Ills  cycsi. 

Another  practice,  which  it*  often  adopted  in  similar  cases,  but 
nin  iK  l)y  women,  and  iV(  (|uently  with  the  view  of  prcventinp:  barren- 
ness, very  siiiirular  and  disgustinir.  Tlie  larf^e  open  place  called  the 
llunjcyleh,  ou  the  wefst  of  the  Cita  lei  of  Cairo,  is  a  common  scene  of 
the  execution  of  cnuiiuals  ;  and  the  decapitation  of  persons  convicted 
of  capital  oiTenccs  in  the  metropolis  was  formerly  uluiujit  always 
performed  there,  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  town.  On  the 
south  of  this  place  is  a  building  called  "  Maghsil  es^Sultdn/'  or  the 
Sttlt&n's  washing-place  for  the  dead ;  when  is  a  table  of  stone^  upon 
which  the  body  of  every  person  who  is  decapitated  is  washed, 
previously  to  its  burial,  and  there  is  a  trough  to  receive  the  water, 
which  is  never  poured  out,  but  remains  tainted  with  the  blood,  and 
fetid.  Many  a  woman  goes  thither,  and,  for  the  cure  of  ophthalmia, 
or  to  obtain  offspring,  or  to  expedite  delivery  in  the  case  of  a  pro- 
tracted pregnancy,  without  speaking  (for  silence  is  deemed  absolutely 
necessary),  passes  under  the  stone  table  above  mentioned,  with  the 
left  foot  foremost,  and  then  over  it ;  and  does  this  seven  times ;  after 
which,  she  washes  her  face  with  the  polluted  water  that  is  in  the 
trough,  and  gives  five  or  ten  fa^t^ahs  to  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  who 
keep  the  place ;  then  gen  s  away,  still  without  speaking.  Men,  in  the 
ease  of  ophthalmia,  often  do  the  same.  The  Maprhsil  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  famous  Beybars,  before  he  became  Sult^in;  in 
consequence  of  his  observing  that  the  remains  of  persons  decapi- 
tatt  d  in  Cairo  were  often  kicked  about,  and  buried  without  being 
pruviously  washed. 


■  A  wquiu  «if  thin  (Icurriptioa  itUnned  "bradn^cc  roiwbiihBnih." 
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Some  women  step  over  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man  seven  times, 
witliottt  speaking,  to  become  pr^ant;  and  some,  with  the  same 
desir^  dip  in  the  blood  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  of  which  they  after- 
wards make  use  in  a  manner  I  mast  dedine  mentioning. 

A  ridiculous  ceremony  is  practised  for  the  cure  of  a  pimple  on  the 
edge  of  t lie  eye-lid,  or  what  we  commonly  call  a  "  sty,"  and  which  i« 
termed  in  Eprypt  shahb&teli n  word  which  literally  signifies  ''a 
female  beggar. The  person  affected  with  it  goes  to  any  seven  women 
of  the  name  of  f^'meh,  in  seven  different  houses,  and  begs  from 
each  of  them  a  morsel  of  bread :  these  seven  morsels  constitnte  the 
remrdy. — Sometimes,  in  a  similar  cnso,  and  for  the  same  pnrpo«5e,  a 
person  poes  out  before  snnrise,  and,  without  speakmg,  walks  ronnd 
8<:veral  tombs,  IVoin  riplit  to  left,  whieh  is  tln'  rc^ei*s{'  of  the 
regular  course  made  in  visit iiii;  touibs. — Anotlier  supposed  mode  of 
cure  in  a  case  of  the  same  kind  is,  to  bind  a  bit  of  ent ton  on  the  end 
of  a  stiek  ;  then  to  dip  it  in  one  of  the  troughs  out  ol  wliicli  the  dogs 
drink  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  to  wipe  the  eye  with  it.  The 
patient  is  thus  careful  to  preserve  his  hand  from  the  polluted  water, 
when  he  i»  about  to  apply  this  to  another  part  of  his  person. 

As  an  imaginary  care  for  ague,  some  of  the  women  of  Egypt 
(I  mean  those  of  the  Muslim  faith)  hang  to  their  necks  the  finger  of  a 
Christian  or  Jew,  cut  off  a  corpse,  and  dried.  This  and  other  practices 
mentioned  before  are  striking  proofs  of  the  degrading  effects  of  supers 
stition,  and  of  its  powerful  influence  over  the  mind :  for,  in  general^ 
the  Muslims  are  scrupulously  earful  to  conform  with  that  precept  of 
their  religion  which  requires  them  to  abstain  from  everything  polluting 
or  undean. 

When  a  child  is  unable  to  walk,  after  having  attained  the  age 
when  it  is  usual  to  begin  to  do  so,  it  is  a  common  custom  for  the 
mother  to  bind  its  feet  together  with  a  pa)m-leaf  tied  in  three  knots, 
and  to  place  it  at  the  door  of  a  mosque  during  the  period  when  the 

cnnirreixation  are  engaged  in  performirifr  the  Friday-prayers :  when  the 
praycis  are  ended,  she  asks  the  first,  sreond,  iind  third  persons  who 
come  out  of  the  mosque  to  untie  each  a  knot  of  the  palm-leaf;  and 
then  cnrricK  the  child  home,  coniideut  that  this  ceremony  wUl  soon 
have  the  desired  elTi'et. 

There  are  several  preteiuled  antidotes  for  poison,  and  nancdies  for 
certain  diseases,  to  which  the  Egyptians  often  iiavc  recourse,  and  which 

>  BrinR  a  cormptido  or  "itu^^teh." 
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nmy  perhaps  have  some  efficacy :  but  siipt  istitioii  attribntrs  to  tlioin  S 

inrrrdible  virtues.    Of  the  bcurticinl  ami  the  injurious  propertus  of  *< 

various  xcirctiiblc  and  animal  substances,  either  in  themselves  or  in 

particular  circunistanccH,  the  most  absurd  notions  are  entertained, 

even  by  the  ereneralitv  of  the  more  learned  and  enlightened;  being 

sanctioned  in  s(jnie  instance*  by  tiaUitions  related  as  beine:  precepts 

of  Ah)hannnad,  and  in  general  by  the  authority  of  their  most  eminent 

physicians.    The  bezoar-stone '  is  used  a.N  aii  antulote  lor  poison,  by 

rubbing  it  in  a  cup  with  u  little  vvuUr:  the  cup  is  then  filled  with 

water,  which  the  patient  drinks,    lu  the  same  manner,  and  for  the 

same  purpose,  a  cup  made  of  the  bom  of  the  rhinoceros*  is  used:  a 

piece  of  the  same  material  (the  horn)  is  rubbed  in  it. — As  a  cure  for 

the  jaundioCf  many  persons  in  Cairo  drink  the  water  of  a  well  in  this 

city,  called  "beer  el-yara^&n/*  or  "the  well  of  the  jaundice.**   It  is 

the  property  of  an  old  woman,  who  reaps  considerable  advantage  from 

it :  for  it  has  two  mouths,  under  one  of  which  is  a  dry  receptacle  for 

anything  that  may  be  thrown  down :  and  the  old  woman  desires  tlie 

persons  who  come  to  use  the  medicinal  water  to  drop  through  this 

mouth  whatever  she  happens  to  be  in  need  of;  as  sugar,  coffee,  &C. 

The  Muslims  liavc  recourse  to  many  superstitious  practices  to 
determine  them  when  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  any  action  which  they 
contemplate,  whether  they  shall  do  it  or  not.  Some  apply,  for  an 
answer,  to  a  table  called  a  zuirgeh.^'  There  is  a  table  of  this  kind 
ascribed  to  Idrees,  or  Enoch.  It  is  divided  into  a  hundred  little 
squares,  in  each  of  which  is  written  some  Arabic  letter.  The  persort 
who  consults  it  repeats,  three  times,  the  opening  rl^apter  of  the 
i>ur-;in,  ami  the  .">'Jth  verse  of  the  Soorat  »'1-An'iiin  (oi-  (Itli  eliapter) 
— "With  Him  are  tlie  keys  of  the  sj-erti  thnigs:  none  knowrtli  lliem 
but  He:  and  He  knoweth  whatever  is  on  the  land  and  [what  is]  in 
the  si-;i :  and  tlu  re  talleth  not  a  leaf,  but  He  knoweth  it,  nor  a  grain 
in  tlie  dark  parts  <>!'  the  l  aiUi,  nor  a  niuii^t  thing  nor  a  dry  iliing,  but 
[it  is  noted]  in  a  distnict  writing." — Having  done  this,  without  look- 
ing directly  at  the  tabic,  he  places  his  Hnger  upon  it:  he  tin  n  looks 
to  see  U[)on  what  letter  his  ringer  is  placed;  writes  that  letter;  the 
fifth  following  it ;  the  rifth  following  this;  and  so  on,  until  he  comes 
again  to  the  first  which  he  wrote ;  and  these  letters  together  compose 
the  answer.  The  construction  of  the  table  may  be  shewn  by  trans- 
lating it,  thus 
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For  an  example,  suppose  the  finger  to  be  plaeed  on  the  letter  $  in 
the  aixth  line :  we  take,  front  the  tabic,  the  letters  en  Jot/peace 
abttainand,  which  compose  this  sentence :  "  Abstain^  and 
enjoy  peace the  sentence  always  commencing  with  the  first  of  the 
letters  taken  from  the  uppermost  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  table 
gives  only  five  answers ;  and  that,  if  we  prooeed  as  above  directed, 
we  must  obtain  one  of  theae  answers,  with  whatever  letter  of  the  table 
we  commence.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  framer  of  the  table, 
knowing  that  men  very  frequently  wish  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
seldom  to  do  what  is  right,  and  that  it  is  generally  safer  for  them  to 
abstain  when  in  doubt,  has  given  but  one  affirmative  answer,  and  four 
negative.^ 

Some  persons  have  recourse  to  the  Kur-^  for  an  answer  to  their 
doubts.  This  they  call  making  an  "  istikhttrah,"  or  application  for 
the  favour  of  heaven,  or  for  din^ction  in  thr  riiriit  course.  Repeating, 
three  times,  the  opeuinir  chajitt  r,  the  112th  chapter,  and  tlie  verse 
above  qiiott;d,  they  let  the  l)iH>k  fall  open,  or  open  it  at  mntlotii,  and, 
from  the  seventh  line  of  the  right-hand  page,  draw  their  answer. 
The  words  often  will  not  c(»nv(ya  direet  answer;  but  are  taken  as 
nffirniative  or  negative  accorchni;  us  their  general  tcnour  is  irood  or  bad  ; 
promising  a  blessing,  or  denouncing  a  threat,  ice.  Instead  of  reading 
the  seventh  line  of  this  page,  some  count  the  number  of  the  letters 


■  The  nan  apprand  ifiiriielw  tn  cstMBWljr  iximpUoaUd  t  and  lb*  iwoiiMt  nf  CMWultliifr  Hum 
invulm  inlrfeato  tttnloKliMl  ctkabitkiM. 
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"kbit"  and  "  shocn  "  which  occnr  in  the  whole  page;  and  if  the 
*'  khas  "  pn  f1n?ninatc,  the  inference  is  ftn-oiirablc :  "kh4"  representa 
"khcyr,"  or  "good:"  "  sliecn,"  "  sliarr,"  or  ^'evil." 

There  is  another  mode  of  intikharah  ;  which  is,  to  take  hold  of 
any  two  points  of  a  sebhah  "  (or  rosary),  after  reciting  the  Fat'hah 
three  times,  and  tlien  to  count  the  beads  between  tlicse  two  points, 
saying,  in  jiassing  the  first  bead  through  the  fingers,  "  [T  extol]  the 
perfection  of  God  in  passing  the  second,  "  Praise  be  to  (iod  ;"*  in 
passing  the  third,  "There  is  no  deity  but  God;"'  and  repeating  these 
expressions  in  the  sanu;  order,  to  the  last  bend:  if  the  first  expression 
fall  to  the  last  bead,  the  answer  is  affirmative  and  favourable  :  if  the 
second,  indifferent :  if  the  last,  negative.  This  is  practised  by  many 
pcraons. 

Some,  again,  in  iimikr  eaaesj  on  lying  down  to  sleep,  at  nighty 
of  God  to  direct  tbem  by  a  dxeam;  by  causing  them  to  see 
something  white  or  green,  or  water,  if  the  action  which  they  contem- 
plate be  approved,  or  if  they  are  to  expect  approaching  good  fortune ; 
and  if  not,  by  causing  them  to  see  something  black  or  red,  or  fire ; 
they  then  recite  the  Fit'ljiab  ten  times;  and  continne  to  repeat  these 
words—*"  0  God,  bless  our  lord  Mohammad  !** — until  they  fall  asleq*. 

The  Egyptians  place  great  faith  in  dreams,  which  often  direct 
them  in  some  of  the  most  important  actions  of  life.  They  have  two 
large  and  celebrated  works  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  by  Ibn- 
Shuheen  and  Ibn  Sc  ereenj  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  pupil  of  the 
former.  These  books  arc  consulted,  eran  by  many  of  the  learned^ 
with  implicit  confidence.  When  one  ]ier8on  says  to  another,  I  liavc 
seen  a  dream,"  the  latter  usually  replies,  "  Good  "  *  (/.  v.  may  it  be 
of  good  omen),  or,  "Good,  please  God."*  When  a  person  has  liad 
an  evil  dre-uTi,  it  is  eustomai-y  for  him  to  say,  "()  God,  bless  our  lord 
MohaTMUKui :"  and  to  epit  over  his  left  shoulder  three  times,  to 
prevent  an  evil  result. 

In  Ku'Vpt,  as  in  most  other  countries,  superstitious  are  entertained 
respceting  days  of  the  vveik  ;  some  being  considered  fortunate;  and 
others,  unfortunate. — The  Kirvntians  re'jrnrd  *Smw</«v  as  au.  an  fortunate 
day,  on  aecuunt  of  tho  night  which  follows  it.-  -This  night,  which 
(according  to  the  systcui  already  mentioned)  is  called  the  night  of 
Muiiday,  the  learned  Muslims,  aud  many  of  the  inferior  classes. 


'-  -SoWiAnvltth."  ♦  -  KWyr." 

»  "  Kl  l.:u.ulu  li  ll  ili  "  *  •'  Khi'jff  iu  tkbuifllNlL' 
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caabidiefimfortMate,  becaiue  it  was  that  of  tbe  deaUi  of  their  Fropbet ; 
but  Bome  regard  it  m  fortunate,  particularly  for  the  conaummatiou  of 
liiarri:i<:o ;  though  not- SO  auspicious  for  this  afiair  as  the  eve  of  Friday. 
The  day  following  it  is  also  considered,  by  some,  as  fortwiaii  ;  and 
by  others,  as  unfortunate. — Tuesday  is  generally  thought  unfortunate^ 
and  called  the  day  of  blood as  it  is  said  that  several  eminent 
martyrs  were  put  to  death  on  this  day:  and  hence,  also,  it  i*»  com- 
monly esteemed  a  proper  day  for  being  bled. —  Wednesday  is  regarded 
as  indifferent. —  Thursday  is  called  "cl-mub^k"  (or,  the  blessed) ; 
and  is  considered :  particularly  deriving  a  blessing  from  the 
following  nic:ht  and  day. — 'i'lie  eve,  or  iU2;l)t,  of  Friday  is  f^ry 
fortunate;  especially  for  the  consunmiatioii  of  marriage.  Friday  is 
hlcsscd  above  all  other  tlays  as  biiiig  the  sabbath  of  the  Muslims:  it 
is  called  "el-fadeeleh "  (or,  the  excellent). — /Saturday  is  the  most 
unfortunate  of  days.  It  is  considered  very  wrong  to  commeuoe  a 
journey,  and,  by  most  people  in  i'gypt,  to  shave,  or  cut  the  naila^  Od 
this  day. — friend  of  mine  here  was  doubting  whether  he  should 
bring  an  action  against  two  persons  on  so  unfortunate  a  day  as 
Saturday :  he  decided,  at  lart,  that  it  was  the  best  day  of  the  week 
for  him  to  do  this,  as  the  ill  fortune  must  fall  upon  one  of  the  two 
parties  only,  and  doubtless  upon  his  adversaries,  because  they  weie 
two  to  one. — ^There  are  some  days  of  the  ^tar  which  are  esteemed 
veiy  fortunate;  as  those  of  the  two  grand  festivals,  &c.:  and  some 
which  are  regarded  as  unfortunate;  as,  for  instance,  the  last  Wednesday 
in  the  month  of  ^afar :  when  many  persons  make  a  point  of  not 
going  out  of  their  houses,  from  the  belief  that  numerous  afflictions 
fall  upon  mankind  on  that  day.' — Some  persons  draw  lucky  orun* 
lucky  omens  from  the  first  object  they  see  on  going  out  of  the  house 
in  the  morning :  according  as  that  object  is  pleasant  or  the  reverse, 
they  say,  "  our  morning  is  good  "  or  **  — bad."  A  one-eyod  person 
is  regarded  as  of  evil  omen;  and  cspcdally  one  .who  is  blind  of  the 
left  eye. 

'  Tliia  ttupvnUtiuD,  however,  vtm  cuuiicumi^  bj  the  l*ropbei. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

If  AGIO,  A8TB0L00Y.  AND  ALCHTIIT. 

Ii'  wc  might  believe  some  storips  which  are  commonly  related  in 
Egypt,  it  woukl  ujijxar  that,  in  nuulcrn  days,  there  have  been,  in  thin 
coutitiy,  mugiciauii  not  less  skilful  tliau  I'lmioah's  "  wiae  men  and 
sorcerers  "  uf  whom  wc  read  in  the  Bible. 

The  more  intelligeiit  of  tke  M oalims  disttnguiih  two  kinds  of 
magic,  wbkh  they  teroi  Er-RoohAoee  "  {vtdgo,  "  Rowt^nee  **)  and 
"  Efl^Seenuya the  foimer  is  tfiritwd  magic,  which  is  believed  to 
effect  its  wondeis  by  the  agency  of  angels  and  genii,  and  by  the 
mysterious  virtues  of  eertain  names  of  Ciod,  and  other  supernatural 
means:  the  latter  is  na^ral  and  deceptive  magic;  and  its  chief 
agents,  the  less  credulous  Muslims  bdiere  to  be  certain  perfumes  and 
drugs,  which  affiect  the  vision  and  imagination  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  opium  :  this  drug,  indeed,  is  supposed,  by  some  persons, 
to  be  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  latter  branch  of  magic. 

"  Er-Aoob^ee/'  which  is  univn  s;illy  considered,  among  the 
Egyptians^  m  true  magic,  is  of  two  kinds,  "  'ilwee  "  (or  high)  and 
"  suflee  "  (or  low)  ;  which  are  also  crillcfl  "  rahmanee  "  (or  divine,  or, 
literally,  relating  to  "  the  Coiiipussiouate,"  which  is  an  epithet  of  (Ind,) 
and  "sheytanee"  (or  satanic). — The  'ilwee,  or  rahini'inee,  is  said  to 
be  a  science  founded  on  the  agency  of  God,  and  of  his  angels,  and 
fjood  genii,  and  on  other  lawful  mysteries;  to  be  always  employed  for 
^ood  purposes,  and  only  attained  ami  practised  by  men  of  probity, 
who,  by  tiaUitiuu,  or  from  huuks,  K'arn  the  names  of  those  super- 
human agents,  and  invocations  which  insure  cuuipliauce  with  their 
desires.  The  writing  of  charms  for  good  pui'poses  belongs  to  this 
branch  of  magic,  and  to  astrology,  and  to  the  science  of  the  mysteries 
of  numbers.  '  The  highest  attainm^t  in  divine  magic  consists  in  the 
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knowledge  of  the  Itm  d-A^Ttnni."  This  i%  '*  the  most  great  name  *' 
of  God,  which  »  generally  believed  1)y  tlic  learned^  to  be  known  to 
none  but  prophets  and  apostles  of  God.  A  person  acquainted  witli 
it  can,  it  is  said,  by  merely  uttering  it,  raise  the  dead  to  lifi^  kill 
the  lifing^  transport  hinisdf  instautly  wherever  he  pleases,  and  per- 
form any  other  miracle.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  known  to  eminent 
w'clccs, — The  5inflee  is  bdicvrtl  to  depend  on  the  agency  of  the  devil, 
and  other  evil  genii;  and  to  be  used  for  bad  purposes,  and  by  bad 
men.  To  this  bran  eh  belongs  the  science  called,  by  the  Arabs,  "  es- 
sehr;"  whieh  is  a  term  they  give  only  to  wicked  enchantment. — 
ThoiiC  who  perform  what  is  called  "  darb  el-mendel  *'  (of  which  1  pur- 
pose to  relate  some  examples)  profess  to  do  it  by  the  ajrenry  of  genii ; 
that  is,  by  the  science  called  er-roohancc  :  but  there  is  aaut  her  opinion 
on  this  subject  which  will  be  preseutly  mcutioned.^ — One  of  the  means 
by  which  genii  are  believed  to  assist  magicians  has  been  explained  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  Chapter  X.  . 

"Ha-Seemiyi**  is  generally  pronounced,  by  the  learned,  to  be  a 
fiilse  acienee^  and  deceptive  art,  which  produces  surprising  effects  by 
those  natural  means  wlucb  have  been  above  mentioned;  and  the 
<'^rb  eUmendel,*'  as  perfumes  are  employed  in  the  performance  of  it, 
is  considered,  by  such  persons,  as  pertaining  to  es-seemiyi. 

"  *Ilm  en-Nugoom,"  or  Astrolojry,  is  studied  by  many  persons  in 
£gypt«  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  casting  nativities,  and  in  deter- 
mining fortunate  periods,  %ut»;  and  very  commonly,  to  divine  by  what 
sign  of  the  zodiac  a  person  ts  influenced ;  whieh  is  usually  done  by  a 
calculation  founded  upon  the  numerical  values  of  the  lettei*s  composing 
his  or  her  name,  and  that  of  the  mother:  this  is  often  done  in  the 
case  of  two  persons  who  eonteui])lato  becoming  man  and  wife,  with 
the  view  of  ascertainin*;  whether  they  will  agree. — The  science  called 
"darb  er-raml,"  or  gconianey,  by  which,  from  certain  marks  made  at 
random  on  |)a])er,  or  on  saud  (whence  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name), 
the  protessors  pretend  to  discover  past,  passing,  and  future  events,  is, 
I  am  informed,  mainly  founded  on  astrology. 

"  El-Kecmiya/'  or  Alchymy,  is  also  studied  by  many  persons  in 
Egypt,  and  by  some  possessed  of  talenta  by  which  they  might  obtain 
a  better  reputation  than  this  pursuit  procures  them,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  the  derision  which  they  experience  from  a  few  men  of  sounder 
minds,  and  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  they  unintentionally  make 
their  dupea,  continue,  to  old  age,  their  fruitless  labours.  Considerable 
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knowledge  of  chemistry  is,  however,  soiiirtuiH's  ac(iuircd  in  the  study 
of  tliis  false  science;  and  in  the  present  degraded  state  of  physical 
knowledg;e  in  this  country,  it  rather  evinces  a  superior  miud  when  a 
person  gives  his  attention  to  alchymy. 

There  is^  or  was,'  a  native  of  Egypt  very  liighly  celebrated  for  his 
performaiioes  in  tiie  higher  Idnd  of  that  hranch  of  magic  called  cr- 
roohanee ;  the  aheyldi  Isma'cd  Aboo-Ru-oos^  of  the  town  of  Basook. 
Even  the  more  learned  and  sober  of  the  people  of  this  country  relate 
most  incredible  stories  of  his  magical  slcill ;  for  which  some  of  them 
account  by  asserting  his  having  been  married  to  a  ''ginneeyeh  "  (or 
female  genie);  and  others,  merely  by  his  having  '^ginn"  at  his 
service,  whom  he  conld  mentally  consult  and  command,  without 
making  use  of  any  such  charm  as  the  lam|»  of  'AUi^-Been.*  He  is 
said  to  have  always  employed  this  supernatural  power  either  for  good 
or  innocent  purposes;  and  to  have  been  much  favoured  by  Mo- 
bammad  'Alee,  who,  some  say,  often  consulted  him.  One  of  the 
most  sensible  of  my  Muslim  friends,  in  this  place  (Cairo),  informs 
me  that  he  once  visited  Aboo-Rn-oos,  at  Dasook,  in  company  with 
the  sheykh  El-Emeer,  son  of  the  sheykh  EUEmeer  el-Kebeer,  sheykh 
of  the  sect  of  the  M^dikees.  My  friend's  companion  asked  their 
host  t()  'shew  them  some  proof  of  his  skill  in  maprie ;  and  the  latter 
complied  with  tin*  request.  "  Let  coffee  be  served  to  ns,"  said  the 
sheykh  Kl-I^juiccr,  "in  niy  falher^s  set  of  fingaus  and  zarfs,  which 
are  in  Masr."  They  waited  a  few  niiuutcs  ;  and  then  the  eoffce  was 
brought;  and  thesln  \  k)i  El-Kmeer  looked  at  the  linirans  and  xarlk, 
and  said  that  they  wtn  eertainly  his  father's,  lie  was  next  treated 
with  sherbet,  in  what  he  deehired  hiniself  satisfied  were  his  father's* 
kuUciis.  He  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  and,  giving  it  to 
Aboo-Ru-oos,  asked  him  to  procure  an  answer  to  it.  The  magician 
took  the  letter,  placed  it  behind  a  cushion  of  his  deewin,  and,  a  few 
minutes  after,  removing  the  cushion,  shewed  him  that  this  letter  was 
gone,  and  that  another  was  in  its  place.  The  sheykh  El-Emcer  took 
the  latter;  opened  and  read  it;  and  found  in  it,  in  a  handwriting 
which,  he  said,  he  could  have  sworn  to  be  that  of  his  father,  a  com- 
plete answer  to  what  he  had  written,  and  an  account  of  the  state  of 

I  I  WM  Infurnicd  that  li«  had  diad  dnrinf  ta^  md  wimiwai  mode  of  writiog  the  nunc  of  tlic 
■ocitad  vWt  t«>  K^vi't.  flsaitcr  of  "Iba  wgodnftd  lamp."  It  U  TiUgvly 

*  J  man  be  caeiuwilbr  davlaUng  rnMn  our  old     fmmamA  'AUjr-«4-UMD. 
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Ilia  hmij  which  be  "pamd,  on  his  rettmi  to  Cuso,  •  few  days  atta, 
to  be  perfectly  true.^ 

A  cttrioQfl  ease  of  magie  fell  imder  the  eogniianoe  of  the 
government  during  my  former  visit  to  tbia  eoimtiy;  and  beeame 
a  subject  of  general  talk  and  wonder  tbrongbout  the  metropolis.  I 
shall  give  the  story  of  this  oceurrence  precisely  aa  it  was  related  to 
me  by  several  peraona  in  Cairo;  without  cortuling  it  of  any  of  Ibe 
exaggerations  with  which  they  embellisbed  it ;  not  only  because  I  am 
ign<»ant  how  far  it  is  true,  but  because  I  would  shew  how  great 
a  d^ree  of  &itb  the  Egyptians  in  general  place  in  magicj  or  en- 
chantment. 

Mu^^fa  £d-Digwce,  chief  secretary  in  the  I^^ee's  court,  in  this 
city,  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  succeeded  by  another  person 
of  the  name  of  Mustafa,  who  had  been  a  scyrefec,  or  money-changer. 
The  former  sent  a  petition  to  the  Bitsha,  beLrp:in.ff  to  be  reinstated  ; 
f)ut  lj(  lore  he  received  an  answer,  he  was  attMckctl  h\  a  !>evere  illness, 
whicli  he  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  enchautmcut :  he  persuaded 
himself  that  Mustafa  the  seyrefee  had  employed  a  magician  to  write 
a  spell  which  should  cause  him  to  die ;  and  therefore  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  Basha,  chargiiig  the  new  secretai-j-  with  this  crime.  The 
accused  was  brought  before  the  B^ha ;  confessed  that  he  had  done 
so  ;  and  uained  the  magician  whom  he  had  employed.  The  latter 
was  arrested ;  and,  not  being  able  to  deny  tiie  charge  brought 
against  him,  was  thrown  into  prison,  there  to  remain  until  it  should 
be  seen  whether  or  not  JSd^Digwee  would  die.  He  was  locked  up  in 
«  small  cell;  and  two  addieiB  were  plaeed  at  the  door^  that  one  of 
them  might  keep  watch  while  the  other  slept — Now  for  the 
marvdloua  part  of  the  atory.-»At  night,  after  one  of  the  guards 
bad  fallen  asleq»,  the  other  beard  a  atrange,  mnrmnring  noise,  and, 
looking  througb  a  crack  of  the  door  of  the  cell,  saw  the  magician 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  muttering  some  words  wbieb  be 
(the  guard)  could  not  understand.  Fkesently,  the  candle  which  was 
before  him  became  extinguished;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  four  other 
candles  appeared ;  one  in  each  eorner  of  the  cell.  The  magician  then 
rose,  and,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  cell,  knocked  bis  forehead  three 
times  against  the  wall ;  and  each  time  that  he  did  so,  the  wall  opened, 

I  Of  a  rnxm*  fsmuus  magician,  Um  tbejkh    ijiveo  is  ntj  tmulatiaa  of  tbe  Thniniil  wd  On* 
Afym^  KiUliM>iiich,  wlio  flooilalMd  to  EgffH  to    Niglili^  dHpk  Lt  B«t«  U. 
the  totto  balf  of  tha  Ivt  «*pt«iy.  la  wvesnUl  to 
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and  a  man  appeared  to  eome  forth  tnm  it.  After  fhe  megician  had 
oonvetaed  for  Bome  minatee  with  the  three  penonages  whom  he  thus 
produeed,  they  disappeared ;  as  did,  alio,  the  four  candles ;  and  the 
candle  that  was  in  the  midst  of  the  cell  became  lighted  again,  as  at 
first :  the  magician  then  resumed  his  position  on  the  floor ;  and  aU 
was  qniet.  Thus  the  spell  that  was  to  have  killed  Ed-Digwee  was 
dissolved.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  invalid  felt  himself  so  much 
better,  that  he  called  for  a  basin  and  ewer,  performed  the  ablution^ 
and  said  his  prayers ;  and  from  that  time  be  rapidly  recovered.  He 
was  restored  to  his  former  office;  and  the  magician  was  banished 
from  Egypt. — ^Another  enchanter  (or  "  sabb^  ")  ^'^^  banished  a  few 
days  after,  for  writbg  a  charm  which  caused  a  Muslimeh  girl  to  be 
affected  with  an  irresistihlo  love  for  a  Copt  Christinn. 

A  few  days  after  my  first  arrival  in  this  country,  my  curiosity  was 
excited  on  the  subject  of  magic  by  a  circiimstance  related  to  nie  hy 
Mr.  Salt,  our  Consul-general.  Having  had  reason  to  believe  that  oiu' 
of  his  servants  was  a  thief,  from  the  fact  of  several  articles  of  property 
having  been  stolen  from  his  house,  he  sent  for  a  celebrated  Maghrabee 
magician,  with  the  view  of  intimidating  them,  and  causing  the  guilty 
one  (it  any  of  them  were  guilty)  to  confess  his  crime.  The  magician 
came ;  and  said  that  he  would  cause  the  exact  mny^c  of  the  person 
who  had  committed  the  thefts  to  appear  to  any  youth  not  arrived  at 
the  age  of  paberty ;  and  desiied  the  master  of  the  honse  to  esli  in  any 
boy  whom  he  might  choose.  As  severs!  boys  were  then  employed  in 
a  garden  adjacent  to  the  house,  one  of  them  was  called  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  ptdm  of  this  hoy's  right  hand,  the  magician  drew, 
with  a  pen,  a  certain  diagram,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  he  poured  a 
little  ink.  Into  this  ink,  he  desired  the  boy  stedfsstly  to  look.  He 
then  bnmed  some  incense,  and  several  bits  of  paper  inscribed  with 
charms ;  and  at  the  same  time  called  for  various  objects  to  appear  in 
the  ink.  The  boy  declared  that  he  saw  all  these  objects,  and,  li^ 
of  all,  the  image  of  the  guilty  person;  he  deacribed  his  stature, 
coontenance,  and  dress ;  said  that  he  knew  him ;  and  directly  ran 
down  into  the  garden,  and  apprehended  one  of  the  labourers,  who, 
when  brought  before  the  master,  immediately  confessed  that  he  was 
the  thief. 

The  above  relation  made  me  desirous  of  witnessiiii;  h  sutular 
performance  during  niy  first  nsit  to  this  country;  but  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  maejician  here  alluded  to,  or  his 
place  ot  abode,  I  was  unable  to  obtam  any  tidings  of  him.    1  learned. 
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however,  soon  after  my  return  to  £iigland,  that  be  had  become 
known  to  later  travellers  in  Egypt ;  was  residing  in  Cairo ;  and  that 
he  was  called  the  aheykh  'Abd-£l-lj^idir  £1-Maghrabee.  A  few  weeks 
after  my  second  arrival  in  Egypt,  my  uefghbour  'Osmdn,  interpreter 
of  the  British  consulate,  brought  him  to  me  ;  and  I  fixed  a  day  for 
his  visiting  mc,  to  give  mc  a  proof  of  the  for  which  he  is  so 

much  famed.  He  came  at  the  time  apjiomted,  about  two  houi-s 
before  noon  ;  but  seemed  uneasy ;  frequently  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
tlin)Ugh  the  window  ;  and  remarked  that  the  weather  was  uupropit  lotts  : 
it  was  dull  and  cloudy  ;  and  the  wind  waa  boisterous.  The  experinumt 
was  performed  with  thrm  boys ;  one  after  another.  With  the  first, 
it  was  partly  successful ;  but  with  the  otiiers^  it  completely  failed. 
Tlie  magician  said  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  that  day;  and  that 
be  would  come  in  the  evening  of  a  snbseqaent  day.  He  kept  his 
appomtoient ;  and  admitted  that  the  time  was  &vouiable.  While 
waiting  tot  my  neighboor,  before  raentioiiedf  to  eome  and  witnesa  the 
peifoimaneeBy  we  took  pipes  and  ooffee;  and  the  magidan  ebatted 
with  me  on  indifferent  tabjecti.  He  is  a  ^me,  ttH,  and  stout  man, 
of  a  rather  fair  compleiion,  with  a  daik-brown  bard;  is  ahabbilj 
dressed ;  and  generally  wears  alarge  green  turban,  being  a  descendant 
of  the  Prophet*  In  his  conversation,  he  is  affable  and  nnvieeted.  He 
professed  to  me  that  his  wonders  were  effected  by  the  agency  of  good 
spirits but  to  others,  he  haf  said  the  eontiaiy :  that  his  magie  is 
Satanic. 

In  preparing  for  the  experiment  of  the  magic  mirror  of  ink, 
which,  like  some  other  perf(ft*mancc8  of  a  similar  nature^  is  here 
termed  "  darb  cl-mendel,"  the  magician  first  asked  me  for  a  reed-pen 
and  ink,  a  pirer  nf  paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors;  and,  havinp;  cut  off 
a  narrow  stnp  ot  paper,  wrote  upon  it  certain  forms  of  invocation, 
tocrether  with  another  charm,  by  which  he  professes  to  acc<»iiij)lish 
the  object  of  the  cxpcrinitijt.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  these ; 
and  on  my  asking  him  to  irivc  me  copies  of  tliem,  he  readily  consented, 
aiul  unmediately  wrote  them  for  mc ;  explaininji;  to  me,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  object  he  had  in  view  was  accomplished  through  the 
inflaence  of  the  first  two  words,  "T&rahnn"  and  "  TAi^ooshun/' * 
which,  he  said,  were  the  names  of  two  genii,  his  "familiar  qpirits.** 
I  compared  the  copies  with  the  criginsls ;  and  found  that  they  euctly 
agreed.   Pac-similes  of  them  are  here  inserted,  with  a  translation. 

I  Ur,  "Timli"  and  "Tujooah;"  the  fliul  "un"  being  the  inflexion  wlilcli  draotet  the  aomiiuitiTe 
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"T'^rahun !  X'"'yo'>''l>«"  '•  Come  down  I 
Come  down  !    Bo  prt^x  nt !    ^^^lith('r  nre  pono 
the  prince  and  Uis  tnwp      Where  are  Kl-A^uiar 
the  prince  md  his  troopa  t  Be  yxeamA 
ye  wTTMit*  of  tbese  name* !" 

"And  thift  is  tlic  removiil.  '  And  we  have  temoved  from  (hee 

thy  voi! ;  mid  tliy  si;?ht  to-duy 
is  piercing.'    Correct :  correct." 

Having  written  these,  the  magician  cut  off  the  paper  containing  the 
fonna  of  invoeation  from  that  upon  whieh  the  other  charm  waa 
written;  and  cut  the  former  into  six  strips.    He  then  explained  to 

me  that  the  object  of  the  latter  charm  (which  contains  part  of  the 
2lBt  verse  of  the  Soorat  Ijiif,  or  50th  chapter  of  the  Kur-^n)  was  to 
open  the  hoy's  eyes  in  a  supematoral  manner;  to  make  his  sight 
pierce  into  what  is  to  us  the  infisihle  world. 

I  had  prepared,  by  the  magician's  direction,  some  frankincense 
and  coriander-seed,'  and  a  chafing-dish  with  some  live  charcoal  in 
it.  These  were  now  brought  into  the  room,  together  with  the  boy 
who  was  to  he  employed :  be  had  b(  en  called  in,  by  my  desire,  from 
among  some  boys  iu  the  street,  retuming  from  a  manufactoiy ;  and 


'  He  genmlUj  raqoirefl  loino  b<>naj«n  to  be  addcU  to  these. 
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was  about  eight  or  nine  yean  of  age.    In  reply  to  my  iiiqiiuy  re- 

spectiiiL'  ihit  tlcscription  of  persons  who  could  sec  in  the.  magic  mirror 
of  ink,  the  mafjician  said  that  tliry  were  a  boy  not  arrived  at  piihcrtv, 
a  virgin,  a  black  female  slave,  and  a  pregnant  woman.  The  chafing- 
dish  was  placed  bclorc  him  and  the  boyj  and  the  latter  was  plfired  on 
a  seat.  The  magician  now  desired  my  servant  to  put  .some  iVank- 
ineense  and  coriandcr-seed  into  the  chating-dish  ;  then  taking  hold 
of  the  boy's  right  hand,  he  drew,  in  the  palm  oi  it,  u  magic  square, 
of  which  a  copy  i8  here  given.  The  figures  which  it  contaiik-,  are 
Arabic  numerals.'    In  the  centre,  he  poured  a  little  ink,  and  desired 


1 

f 

lligis  Squn  ml  MIiMr  qT  Ink. 


the  bov  to  look  into  it,  and  tell  iiim  if  he  could  sec  his  face  reflected 
in  it :  the  boy  replied  that  be  saw  bis  face  clearly.  The  magician, 
holding  tbe  boy's  band  all  the  wbOe,*  told  bim  to  continue  looking 
intently  into  tbe  ink ;  and  not  to  raise  bis  bead. 
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It  Will  be  nan  tinltlw  hadiontil,  v«tlcri.Md  dlifonilioin  gin;       the  mum  muil.  nam«lf.  u, 
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He  tben  took  one  of  the  little  fltrips  of  paper  ineeribed  with  the 
forms  of  iiiTocationy  and  dropped  it  into  the  chafing-dishj  upon  the 
bnming  ooala  and  perfumes,  which  had  already  filled  the  room  with 
their  smoke ;  and  a^  he  did  this,  he  oommenoed  an  indistinct  mutter- 
ing of  words,  which  he  continued  during  the  whole  process,  except 
when  he  had  to  ask  the  boy  a  question,  or  to  tell  him  what  he  was  to 
say.  The  piece  of  paper  containing  the  words  from  the  |^ur-^  he 
placed  inside  the  fore  part  of  the  boy's  (likeeyeh,  or  skull-cap.  He 
then  asked  him  if  he  saw  anything  in  the  ink;  and  was  answered, 
<'No:"  but  about  a  minute  after,  the  boy,  trembling,  and  seeming 
much  frightened,  said,  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground."  "  When 
he  has  done  sweeping/*  said  the  m^cian,  ^'  teli  me."  Presently,  the 
boy  said,  "  He  has  done/'  The  magician  then  again  interrupted  his 
muttering  to  ask  tlic  boy  if  he  knew  what  a  "  bcyrak  "  (or  flag)  was ; 
and,  beinir  answered,  "  Yes,"  desired  him  to  ^nv,  *^  Bring  a  flag." 
Tlie  boy  did  so;  and  soon  said,  "  He  has  bruuL'-iir  :i  ri;ig."  "  "^Tiat 
colour  is  it?"  asked  the  magician  :  the  boy  repli  1,  "  lied.  '  He  was 
told  to  call  for  another  flag;  which  he  did;  and  soon  after  he  said 
that  he  saw  another  brought ;  and  that  it  was  black.  In  like  manner, 
he  was  told  to  call  for  a  thud,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh ; 
which  he  described  as  being  successively  Lrtja_;ht  before  him;  specify- 
ing their  colours,  as  white,  green,  black,  red,  and  blue.  The  magician 
then  asked  him  (as  he  did,  also,  each  time  that  a  new  flag  was 
described  as  being  brought),  "  How  many  flags  have  you  now  before 
youf  ScYcn,"  answered  the  boy*  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
magician  put  the  second  and  third  of  the  small  strips  of  paper  upon 
which  the  forms  of  invocation  were  written  into  the  chafing-dish ; 
and  fresh  frankincense  and  coriander-seed  having  been  repeatedly 
added,  the  fumes  became  painful  to  the  eyes.  When  the  boy  had 
described  the  seven  flags  as  appearing  to  him,  he  was  desired  to  say, 
"  Bring  the  SuU^n's  tent ;  and  pitch  it."  This  he  did ;  and  in  about 
a  minute  after,  he  said,  "  Some  men  have  brought  the  tent ;  a  large 
green  tent :  they  are  pitching  it ;"  and  presently  he  added,  Tb^ 
have  set  it  up."  "  Now,"  said  the  magician,  "  order  the  soldiers  to 
come,  and  to  pitch  their  camp  nronnd  the  tent  of  the  Sultan."  The 
boy  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  immediately  said,  "  I  sec  a  great 
many  soldiers,  with  their  tents :  they  have  pitehed  their  tents."  He 
was  then  told  to  order  that  the  soldiers  should  be  drawn  up  in  ranks; 
:uid,  Invint;  done  so,  he  presently  said  that  lie  saw  theui  thus 
arranged.    The  uiagiciau  bad  put  the  fourth  uf  the  little  strips  of 
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paper  into  the  chafing-tlish  ;  and  soon  akw,  lie  did  the  same  with  tUe 
tilth.  He  now  said,  "  Tell  some  of  the  people  to  bring  a  bull."  The 
boy  gave  the  order  required,  and  saidj  "I  see  a  bull :  it  is  fed:  fov 
men  aie  dragging  it  aknig;  and  three  are  beating  it.**  He  was  told 
to  desire  them  to  kill  it,  and  eat  it  up,  and  to  pat  the  meat  in  sauce- 
pans, and  cook  it  He  did  as  he  was  directed ;  and  described  these 
opeiationa  as  apparently  perfimned  before  his  eyes.  .  "Tell  the 
soldiers/'  said  the  magician,  "to  eat  it"  The  boy  did  so;  and  said, 
"  They  are  eating  it.  They  have  done ;  and  are  washing  their  hands." 
The  magidan  then  told  him  to  call  for  the  Snlt^ ;  and  the  boy, 
having  done  ibis,  said^  "  I  see  the  Bvl\&a  riding  to  hia  tent,  on  a  bay 
horse;  and  he  hss,  on  his  head,  a  high  red  ctap :  he  has  alighted  at 
his  tent,  and  sat  down  within  it."  "  Desire  them  to  bring  coffee  to 
the  Sul(6n,"  said  the  magician,  "and  to  form  the  court"  These 
orders  were  given  by  the  boy ;  and  he  said  that  he  saw  them  per- 
formed. The  magician  had  put  the  last  of  the  six  little  strips  of 
paper  into  the  chafing  dish  In  his  mntterings  I  distinguished 
nothing  but  the  words  of  the  written  invocation,  frequently  repeated, 
except  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  I  heard  him  say,  "  If  they 
demand  information,  int'orm  them  :  and  be  ve  voracious."  But  much 
that  lie  repeated  was  inaudible,  and  as  I  did  not  ask  !iim  to  teach  nie 
his  art,  1  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  1  am  fully  acquainted  with  his 
invocations. 

He  Tuiw  addressed  himself  to  mt; ;  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  the 
boy  to  sn:  any  person  who  was  absent  or  dead.  1  named  Jjord 
Nelson  ;  of  whom  tlie  boy  had  evidently  never  licard ;  for  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  pronounced  the  name,  after  several  trials. 
The  magician  desired  the  boy  to  say  to  the  Sultan — "  My  master 
salutes  thee,  and  desires  thee  to  bring  Lord  Nelson  :  bring  him  before 
my  eyes,  that  I  may  see  him,  speedily."  The  boy  then  said  so ;  and 
almost  immediately  added,  "  A  messenger  is  gone,  and  has  letamed, 
and  brought  a  man,  dressed  in  a  black  *  tnit  of  European  clothes : 
the  man  has  lost  his  left  arm."  He  then  paused  for  a  moment  or 
two ;  and,  looking  more  intently,  and  more  dosely,  into  the  ink,  said, 
"No,  he  has  not  lost  bia  left  arm ;  but  it  ia  placed  to  hia  breast." 
This  oonection  made  his  description  more  striking  than  it  had  been 
without  it:  since  Lord  Nelson  generally  had  his  empty  sleeve  attached 

I  Dirk  hhte  U  iNtllca  th*  modm  EgypthM  «Mw«d,*  which  fntfeOj  algDiSw  Unel;  and  ia 
IberHiNV  to  ttuulalwi  bcfc. 
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to  the  breaBt  of  bis  oott:  bat  it  was  tbe  right  arm  tbat  he  bad  loit. 
WithoQt  aaying  that  I  sospeeted  tbe  hoy  bad  made  a  mistake,  I 
aaked  the  magician  whether  the  objects  appeared  in  the  ink  as  if 
actually  before  tbe  eyes,  or  as  if  in  a  glass,  which  makes  the  right 
appear  left.  He  answered,  tbat  they  appeared  as  in  a  mirfor.  This 
rendered  the  boy's  description  faultlen.' 

The  next  person  I  called  for  was  n  native  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  resident  in  Kti^land,  where  he  had  adopted  our  dress ; 
and  who  had  been  long  coniinf d  to  bis  bpd  by  illness  before  1  em- 
barked for  tliis  country :  I  thought  that  his  name,  one  not  very  un- 
common in  Kirypt,  nutrht  make  tlie  ))r>v  describe  him  incorrectly ; 
thoui;h  anotli^'r  l)nv,  on  the  former  visit  ot  the  mai;ieian,  bad  described 
this  same  person  as  wearing  a  European  dress,  like  tbat  in  which  I 
last  saw  bim.  In  the  present  case  the  boy  said,  Here  is  a  man 
brought  on  a  kind  of  bier,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet.'*  This  de«crip- 
tiuu  would  suit,  supposing  the  person  in  question  to  be  still  coutiticd 
to  his  bed,  or  if  be  were  dead.'  Tbe  boy  described  his  face  as 
cotered;  and  was  told  to  order  that  it  should  be  uneovered.  Thiahe 
did ;  and  then  said,  His  ftoe  is  pale ;  and  he  baa  mustaches,  but 
no  beard which  is  correct. 

Several  other  persons  were  successively  called  for;  but  the  boy's 
descriptions  of  them  were  imperfect,  though  not  ahogetber  incorrect. 
He  represented  each  object  as  spearing  leas  distinct  than  the  pre- 
ceding one;  as  if  bis  sight  were  gradually  becoming  dim :  be  was  ai 
minute,  or  more,  before  he  could  give  any  account  of  the  persons  he 
prcrfessed  to  see  towards  tbe  close  of  the  performance;  and  the 
magician  said  it  was  useless  to  proceed  with  him.  Another  boy  was 
then  brought  in;  and  the  magic  square,  &c.,  made  in  his  band;  but 
be  could  see  nothinpr.    The  magician  said  he  was  too  old. 

Thonprb  compU  ti  ly  puzzled,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  with 
his  performances,  h)i  tlipy  fell  short  of  what  he  had  accomplished,  ni 
many  ioatances,  in  prcst  nee  of  certain  of  my  friends  and  countrymen. 


>  Wktnercr  I  demired  the  lK.y  to  rail  for  aoj 
p«rMDto^l»aif;I|«idiMrticuiar  uttcutiuabotb 
t»tb«nacUiii  andto'OiDAa.  Xh«  latter  iiTt 
■o  Areeeoo  ddHr  bf  word  or  rffn;  and  ladMd 

111'  wii*  ici-iu  ra!!/  unacquaintod  irith  the  penonal 
Bi>fH::irikiii:e  of  the  indlTiiliial  cnllcd  for.  I  took 
l  an-  that  he  had  no  previoiin  I'oiinniiiiivatlMii  with 
th«  bof«;  uid  hmre  aeea  the  expentnrat  fkll  when 
1m«mM  bam  iriveii  dtnetkiu  to  them,  or  Ui  lb* 
aaacleUa.  In  dwrikfliiOiM  baittflflolt  to  ean. 
Min  any  preoairtign  wbMil  dM  BOi  adM.  nia 


imporlaDt  to  add,  that  tbe  dlaiect  of  the  iwagidan 
was  more  int«lliKible  to  me  than  to  the  bof. 
Wbea  /  ondentood  bin  pafHtly  ai  «iMM»  be  WW 
toowlfami  oMlRwd  tovaiyhto  wotdf  toaiakethe 

boy  ooropTi  honil  what  he  i:ai<l. 

*  A  tcvi  nil  lilt  hs  .ift<-r  this  wa*  whtlco,  1  bad 
the  pl.'ariuro  <>f  hoariii(r  that  the  person  here 
alluded  to  wsm  to  better  health.  Whether  be  waa 
ceaflDad  to  bia  bad  at  tbe  ttane  when  tbla  e^a* 
floMBlwaa  periianwad,  I  have  not  ben  able  to 

2  N 
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On  one  of  tbete  oecttioiis,  an  BDgiuhman  pVMent  ridiculed  the  per* 
fonnanoe,  and  aaid  that  notbmg  would  satisfy  him  but  a  correct  de- 
seripti<Mi  of  the  appearance  of  his  own  father,  of  whom,  he  was  sure, 
no  one  of  the  company  had  any  knowledge.  The  boy,  accordingly, 
having  called  by  name  for  the  person  alluded  to,  described  a  man  in 
a  Prank  dress,  with  his  hand  placed  to  1  is  liead,  wearing  spectacles, 
and  with  one  foot  on  the  groand,  and  the  other  raised  behind  him,  as 
if  he  were  stepping  down  from  a  seat.  The  description  was  exactly 
tme  in  every  respect :  the  peculiar  position  of  the  band  was  occasioned 
by  an  almost  constant  hciulachc  ;  and  that  of  the  loot  or  leg,  by  a 
stiff  knee,  caused  by  a  fall  from  n  liorsc,  in  hunting.  I  am  assured 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  boy  ncv  uratcly  d(  i^cribed  each  person  and 
thing  that  was  cjillod  for.  On  anotlicr  occasion,  Shakspcare  was  de- 
scribed with  the  most  niinute  correctness,  both  as  to  person  and  dress; 
and  I  might  add  several  other  cases  iu  which  the  same  magician  has 
excited  astonisiuncnt  in  the  sober  minds  of  Eaglishmcu  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. A  short  time  since,  after  performing  in  the  usual  uiauiier, 
by  means  of  a  boy,  he  prepared  the  magic  mirror  in  the  hand  of  a 
young  English  lady,  who,  on  looking  into  it  for  a  little  while,  said 
that  she  saw  a  broom  sweeping  the  ground  without  anybody  holding 
it,  and  was  so  mnch  frightened  that  she  would  look  no  longer. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  partly  from  my  own  experience,  and 
partly  as  they  came  to  my  knowledge  on  the  authority  of  respectable 
persons.  The  reader  may  he  tempted  to  think,  that,  in  each  instance, 
the  boy  saw  images  produced  by  some  reflection  in  the  ink;  hut  this 
was  evidently  not  the  caae;  or  that  he  was  a  confederate,  or  guided 
by  leadmg  questions.  That  there  was  no  collusion,  I  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  by  selecting  the  boy  who  performed  the  part  above 
described  in  my  presence  from  a  number  of  others  passing  by  in  the 
street,  and  by  his  rejecting  a  present  which  I  afterwards  oflered  him 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  be  did  not  really  see 
what  he  had  professed  to  have  aeen.  I  tried  the  veracity  of  another 
boy  on  a  subsequent  occasion  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  result 
was  the  same.  The  experiment  often  entirely  fails  j  but  when  the 
boy  employed  is  right  in  one  case,  he  generally  is  so  in  all :  when  he 
gives,  at  first,  an  account  iilto<_rrt]ier  wrong,  the  magician  usually  dis- 
n)is5?es  him  at  once,  saying  that  he  is  too  old.  The  jjcrfumes,  or 
excited  in>nL'ination,  or  fear,  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  \  ision  of 
tile  i)oy  ^^ll*>  describe??  objects  ns  appearing  to  liim  in  the  ink  ;  bnt.  if 
so,  why  tloes  he  see  exactly  what  is  required,  and  objects  of  which  he 
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ean  have  had  no  pievioiu  paiticnUur  notioii  f  Neither  I  nor  othera 
have  been  able  to  diseover  any  clue  by  which  to  penetrate  the  myatery  ; 

and  if  the  reader  be  alike  nnable  to  give  the  solution,  I  hope  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  above  account  to  induce  in  his  mind  any  degree  o£ 
scepticism  with  respect  to  other  portions  of  this  work/ 


•  f  lunw  been  mtUM  hf  ftuOng  flurt  thb 
liope  haa  horn  realized.  I  wiib  I  coold  add  that 
the  ph«>n<>mcua  were  uovr  explained.   In  Xo.  117 

of  the  "Qu:irl.  rl.v  Hrvii  w,"  jip.  L'<»J  ami  -I'it,  it 
hu  b<>«ri  Mi^Kvuicil  lliiU  lite  pcrforutajtc*?*  were 
effect*  'I  )>v  mean*  of  (ticturc*  utd  a  conoare  mir- 
ror; and  thai  tkt  imagw  gf  the  ftmiMr  wen 
TcBoctsd  boBi  tbc  tnrftes  of  flM  BiiffM,  wd  n* 
tvWcd  on  a  cloud  of  nuioke  under  the  eye»  of  the 
boj.  Thin,  however,  I  cannot  admit;  bccauBe 
•uch  loeanii  could  imt  havi-biui  i-innloycd  with- 
out mj  pt^nvMn«  them  ;  nnr  would  the  images 
be  Txi^Hil  (iiiilt  ss  the  jiii  tiirt-i  wtTe  io)  bj  being 
rafleoted  from  the  snillMe  of  »  minor  and  r*- 
ari*«d  apoa  *  mmni  $iufaet;  t»  the  bor  ww 
lookin];  <loim  upon  thi*  pnlm  of  his  hiiiu!,  m>  thut 
■a  inia^fc  coald  not  b«  furnied  upuit  Ihc  siuolec 
(whieh  was  copious,  but  not  dcnite,)  between  tiix 
ejt  lod  tbe  rappowed  minor.  The  gnad  dUU- 
«cd|r  «r  tlw  «aN  It  ite  flildliMMi  of  "  tbt  eomet 
appearanoe  of  prlrate  hidiridoalii  unknown  to 
fiime."  a*  remarked  In  the  "Quarterly  Review," 
ill  whii  h  a  l  uri'iu.s  liutc,  |>ri'>Llitiii(;  "  some  iit'W 
features  of  difficulty,"  it  appended.  Wittt  the 
movt  remarkable  of  the  fltcts  there  related  I  waa 
aoqnainted;  bat  I  waa  aot  bold  fnoagb  to  inaort 

ttWQIt    I  WUf  BOW^  IWHflf  Wi  IMM  IBMtlMll  flUUtt» 
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tlw  otbtr,  ID  BnslIilHino),  boUi  liirtwidwl  bj 

the  icagioian  'Abd-E]-KM]r»  are  iUtcd  to  have 
sneceeded  in  performing  limllar  feata.  Who  tlila 
Knk'liiliiiiun  w.xs,  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
hti  poiiitively  denied  all  GoUiulun,  and  aaaerted 
that  he  did  nothing  botNpfl«ktbt|taflMt«lgM 

him  imylf^m 

Mnea  the  fbrefroing  Mte  waa  wrlttan,  T  have 

twice  wltiK-«Hecl  p<-rfr)rmanc«a  of  this  now-nnto- 
riuus  niak'iLi;iii,  which  were  abaolutc  tailuri-<i; 
ami  iMi.  I  liuvf  Ui-i  ii  iiiforrui'd  bv  other*,  have 
bees  aliuoat  all  of  bis  later  attempts,  lience, 
and  from  an  obsenratino  made  to  me  by  him  in 
tba  pMaoiwo  of  tbo  lata  Loid  Nugent  (tbat  In 
waa  fttmenSlj  waecemM  ta  tba  lUHiBo  of 
"Osmun.  who  r.-  :-:  u!iual  intorpretcr,  and  who 
dii'd  nhortly  »ilU'r  iisy  necond  visit  to  Efrypt),  I 
iai>  hurdlj  help  inferriiiif  th.it,  iti  nioeit  caRc«, 
leading  que«ttoni  put  uncotaciotuly  by  'Osman, 
Mwall  a«  by  other*,  who  were  poncna  of  educa- 
tion and  intdUginea^  and  In  otfior  «M0i  ahnwd 
Kue«M>fi,  were  the  main  eaoaai  of  Mi  eneeeai.  I 

<';inni>t,  by  the  NUp[>oiitioo  of  Ic-.ndin)^  qneitiona* 
itcc«>uiit  fur  \m  Dueceoding  in  the  e:iscs  thitt  ftill 
nnder  my  own  obaerration :,  hut  thettc,  ax  I  have 
atatcd  above,  "  fell  abort  of  what  he  had  accom- 
flMted,  In  maiv  butanoai^  Id  pmoMUMi  of  mi^ 
tiia  of  nv  ftkodi  and  ooontajnMu'' 
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Thk  natural  or  innarc  character  oi  the  inndern  Kgyptians  is  altered, 
in  a  remarkable  deirree,  by  their  reliiriou,  laws,  and  jxnvcmment,  as 
well  as  by  the  oliiiiate  and  other  causes;  and  to  forni  ;i  j  ist  opinion 
of  it  if?,  tUerefbre,  very  difficult.  We  may,  hnwevcr,  (  ontulontly  state, 
that  they  are  endowed,  iii  u  higher  degree  than  nn»^t  other  people, 
with  some  of  the  more  important  mental  qualities ;  particularly,  quick- 
ness of  apprehensioii,  a  lesdy  wit,  and  a  letentiTe  memory.  In  yontb^ 
they  generally  possess  these  and  other  inteUectual  powers;  but  the 
causes  above  alluded  to  gradually  lessen  their  mental  energy. 

Of  the  leading  features  of  their  charaeter,  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  their  rdigious  pride.  They  regard  persons  of  ^ery  other 
faith  as  the  children  of  perdition;  and  such,  the  Muslim  is  eaily 
taught  to  despise.'  It  is  written  in  the  Kur-^ln,  0  ye  who  have 
believedi  tske  not  the  Jews  and  Christians  as  friends :  they  are  fiiends^ 
one  to  another;  and  whosoever  of  you  taketh  them  as  his  friends, 
verily  he  is  [one]  of  them/"  From  motives  of  politeness,  or  selfish 
interest,  these  people  will  sometimes  talk  with  apparent  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  even  make  professions  of  friendship,  to  a  Christian 
(particularly  to  a  European),  whom,  in  their  hearts,  thry  cnntenin  : 
hnt  ns  the  Mnj?lims  of  Ef^ypt  judge  of  the  Frank*^  in  general  from 
the  niajiirity  of  those  in  tlunr  towns,  sonu^  of  whom  are  outcast'*  from 
their  native  countries,  and  others  (though  not  aU  the  rest,  of  course). 


1 1  im  emUUy  iufimncd  that  ehOdrni  in  EgTpt 
■n  often  <Mi8lit>  Ml  cdioQl,  •  Mfidw  Ml  of  ennw 

to  ilcnoum-e  npon  the  penani  and  property  of 
Chrictiann,  Jem,  and  alt  other  uubcIieTcrt  iu  the 
lellKi'in  of  Mohammad.    t*t  >  ApiMUiliv  l>. 

»  Chap.  V.  Tcr.  66.  Vcrnen  d2  and  63  of  the 
«aiuc  chapter  explain  the  reason  of  tlili  pnMpi»— 
"O  j9  who  have  beUerwl,  take  not  thoM  trbo 
hkvo  tuMto  jaax  idlgUm  a  langhiiiir-«toek  and  a 


Jest,  of  UioM  who  h»?e  noelTtd  tbo  Sctiptora 
befbn  jo«,aiid  tfao  uibdloTWi  [orpdIytliditaX 

afl  IVietidii ;  (Imt  fear  God,  if  ye  be  believer* ;)  and 
[those  who],  when  ye  call  to  prayer,  make  it 
fiiaimlv,  the  prayer,!  »  l.iutrl'intr^tiKk  ami  :i  jrit. 
This  [they  doj  because  they  are  a  peuple  who  do 
notandnrtMnd."  (The  words  ewla«ed  in  bradMll 
art  from  tlia  ooauncntai;  of  the  tieUlcjni.) 
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men  nnder  no  moral  mtnint,  thejr  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for 
despising  them.  The  Christians  are,  howe?er,  generally  treated  with 
ciWlity  by  the  people  of  Egypt :  the  Muslims  being  as  remarkable 
for  their  toleration  as  for  their  contempt  of  unbelievers. 

It  is  considered  the  highest  honoar,  among  the  Muslims,  to  be 
ndigtous ;  but  the  desire  to  appear  so  leads  many  into  hypocrisy  and 
Pharisaical  ostentation.  When  a  Muslim  is  unoccupied  by  business 
or  amusement  or  converaationj  he  is  often  heard  to  utter  some  pious 
ejaculation.  Tf  a  wicked  thought,  or  the  remembrance  of  a  wicked 
action  that  he  has  committed,  trouble  him,  he  sighs  forth,  "  I  beg 
forgireneas  of  God,  the  Great  The  shop-keeper,  when  not  oiiira^vcd  • 
with  customers,  nor  enjoying  his  pipe,  often  employs  himself,  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  in  reciting  a  chapter 
of  the  Kur-^n,  or  in  rrponting  to  liimself  those  expressions  in  praise 
of  God  which  often  follow  thi-  ordinary  prayers  and  are  coiintrd  with 
the  beads;  and  in  the  same  public  manner  he  prays. — The  Muslims 
frequently  swrar  by  God  i  but  not  irrcvi-ivntly)  ;  and  also,  by  the 
Prophet,  and  by  the  head,  or  beard,  of  the  person  they  address.  "When 
one  is  told  anythini:  that  cxeites  bis  surprise  and  disbelief,  he  generally 
exclamis,  "  Wa-liah  1"  or,  "  Wa-llahi  ?"  (by  God  ?) ;  and  the  other 
replies,  "Wa-llahi!" — Aa  on  ordinary  occasions  before  eating  and 
drinking,  so,  too,  on  takinj;  medicine,  eommencing  a  writing  or  any 
important  undertaking,  and  Ix-t'orc  many  a  tritlini;  act,  it  is  their 
habit  to  say,  "  In  the  nauu-  ot'  God,  the  Compujssionate,  tiie  Merciful 
and  after  the  act,  "Praise  be  to  God." — When  two  persons  make 
any  considerable  bargain,  they  recite  together  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Kur-dn  (the  Ftit'l^ah).  In  case  of  a  debate  on  any  matter  of  business 
or  of  opinion,  it  is  common  for  one  of  the  parties,  or  a  third  person 
who  may  wish  to  settle  the  dispute,  or  to  cool  the  disputants,  to 
exclaim,  Blessing  on  the  Prophet  r'—"0  God,  bless  himT'*  is 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  by  the  other  or  others;  and  they  then  continue 
the  argument ;  but  generally  with  moderation. 

Religious  ejaculations  often  interrupt  conversation  upon  trivial 
and  even  licentious  subjects,  in  !E^ptian  society ;  sometimes,  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  a  person  not  well  aoqmnnted  with  the  character  of  this 
people  would  perhaps  imagine  that  they  intended  to  make  religion  a 
jest   In  many  of  their  most  indecent  songs,  the  name  of  God  is 

'  "  AiUifhflr  AllAh  el-'A^tfUi,"  or  "  HIcsn  tl-  (or  bU»«  thonj  the  l*rii|ihct  I"^  — 

'  "fif-fllah'a-D-nclMt"  (SMr*^*alft-n*MlM*")i      "StlliM)  (or  nuIKv)  'a-ii-nrlH-<'." 

*  "  Allihum  (for  AllihamiM)  lallcc  alcjb."  . 
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frequently  introduced;  and  this  is  ccrtaiiily  done  without  any  profane 
motive,  but  from  the  habit  of  often  mentioning"  thp  name  of"  tlu'  Deity 
in  vain,  and  of  praising  Him  on  every  trilling  oceasion  of  surprise,  or 
in  teMuu(jny  of  admiration  of  anything  uncommon.  Tims,  a  hbertine, 
describing  his  im))re8sions  on  the  tii'st  sight  of  a  charming  girl  (in 
one  of  the  gi"ossest  songs  1  have  ever  seen  or  heard  even  in  the  Arabic 
language),  exclaims,  "  Extolled  be  He  who  formed  thee,  0  full 
moon  !" — and  tliis  and  many  similar  expressions  arc  common  in  many 
other  songs  and  odes:  but  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  song 
particularly  alluded  to  above  is  a  profane  comparison  with  which  it 
•  tertniiuites*  I  shall  adduee,  as  an  example  of  the  strange  manner 
in  which  licentiousness  and  religion  are  often  hlended  together  in 
vulgar  Egyptian  poetry  and  rhyming  proee,  a  translation  of  the  last 
three  stansas  of  an  ode  on  love  and  wine : — 

"  She  granted  ine  a  reception,  the  graceful  of  tonu,  after  her  distance  and  co^ouns. 
1 1diMd  Iter  teeth  rad  her  cheek ;  and  the  cup  rang  in  ber  hud.  Tin  odoon  of  moik 

and  ambergris  were  diffiised  by  a  pertton  whose  form  surpawed  the  elegance  uf  • 
straight  and  sU-mler  branch.  She  spraul  ii  IhhI  of  bn>cade;  and  I  pMMd  the  time 
in  uninterrupU'd  luippineiut.   A  Turkiah  fawn  etulaved  uie. 

**Now  I  beg  forgtvvnen  of  Ood,  ray  Lord,  fSw  all  »y  findti  and  itni;  imd  fat  all 
that  my  h(-art  hath  said.  My  meinber?^  testify  again«t  me,  \Vljenever  grief  oppresaetb 
nie,  ()  Lord,  Tliou  art  my  hope  from  whatever  atHictA^tli  iiio.  Tbou  knowest  what  I 
»ay»  and  wliat  1  think.  Thou  art  the  Bountiful,  the  Forgiving !  I  implore  thy  pro- 
tection: tben  pardon  me. 

"And  I  praise  that  benignant  being'  whom  a  cloud  was  wont  to  shade;  the 
comely  :  how  great  was  his  wmelinpss!  He  will  intercede  for  us  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, wheu  his  haters,  the  vile,  the  polytheists,  sliall  he  repentant.  Would  that  I 
might  •lway%  kag  I  live,  Mcompiny  the  pOgrima,  to  perfonn  the  drenite  and 
wonblp  end  oonnea^  and  Hire  in  nnintemipted  bappineMl" 

In  translating  the  first  of  the  ahove  staniasy  I  have  substituted  the 
feminine  for  the  maseoline  pronoun :  for,  in  the  original,  the  former 
is  meant,  though  the  latter  is  used ;  as  is  commonly  the  ease  in  similar 
compositions  of  the  Egyptians.-~One  of  my  Muslim  friends  having 
just  called  on  me^  after  my  writing  the  above  remarks,  I  read  to  him 
the  last  four  stanias  of  tliis  ode ;  and  asked  him  if  he  considered  it 
proper  thus  to  mix  up  religion  with  debauchery.  He  answered, 
**  Perfectly  proper :  a  man  rdates  his  having  committed  sins ;  and 
then  prays  to  God  for  foigivenei^,  and  blesses  the  Prophet." — **  But," 
raid  I,  "  this  is  an  ode  writtra  to  be  chanted  for  the  amusement  of 
persons  who  take  pleasure  in  unlawful  indulgences:  and  see  here. 


*  The  Pfophet. 
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wbeD  I  doae  the  leaves,  the  page  which  celebrates  a  debauch  comes 
in  contact,  face  to  (ace,  with  thet  upon  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  Deity :  the  comnemovation  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  is  placed 
upon  the  prayer  for  forgiveness."  "That  is  nonsense/*  replied  my 
friend:  " turn  the  book  over :  place  that  side  upwards  which  is  now 
downwards ;  and  then  the  case  will  be  tlic  reverse ;  sin  coven  d  by 
forgiveness :  and  God,  whose  name  be  exalted,  hath  said  in  tlie 
Excellent  Book,  *  Say,  O  my  servants  who  have  transCTCsspd  apiinst 
your  own  souls,  despair  not  of  the  mercy  of  (iod ;  sceinc  that  (iod 
forgivctli  all  sins  [unto  those  who  repent]  :  for  He  is  the  Very  Forgiv- 
ing; the  Merciful.'"' — His  answer  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  often 
observed,  that  the  generality  of  Arabs,  a  most  inconsistent  people, 
are  every  day  breaking  their  hnr  ia  some  point  or  other,  trusting 
that  tifo  words  C  Astaghfir  Allfli/'  or  b^T  Ibrgiveness  of  God,'') 
will  cancel  cYcry  transgression. — He  had  a  copy  of  the  l^nr-Kn  in  his 
hand ;  and  on  my  turning  it  over  to  look  for  the  verse  he  had  quoted, 
I  found  in  it  a  scrap  of  paper  containing  some  words  from  the 
venerated  volume :  he  was  about  to  bum  this  piece  of  paper,  lest  it 
should  fall  out,  and  be  trodden  upon;  and  on  my  asking  him  whether 
it  was  allowable  to  do  so,  he  answered  that  it  might  either  be  burnt, 
or  thrown  into  running  water ;  but  that  it  was  better  to  bum  it,  as 
the  words  would  ascend  in  the  flames,  and  be  conveyed  by  angels 
to  heaven. — Sometimes  the  Kur-4n  is  quoted  in  jest,  even  by  persons 
of  strict  religiotta  principles.  For  instance,  the  following  equivocal 
and  evasive  answer  was  once  suggested  to  me  on  a  person's  asking 
of  me  a  present  of  a  watch,  which,  I  must  previously  mention,  is  called 
"sa'ah,"  a  word  which  siu'nitics  5hi  "  liour,"  and  the  "period  of  the 
general  judgment :" — "  V'crily,  the  sa  ah  shall  come :  I  will  surely  make 
it  to  appear"  (ch.  xx.  v.  15). 

There  are  often  met  with,  in  Egyptian  society,  persons  who  will 
introduce  an  apposite  quotation  from  the  Kur-^n  or  the  Traditions  of 
the  Prophet  in  common  conversation,  whatever  be  the  topic ;  and  an 
interruption  of  this  kind  is  not  considered,  as  it  would  be  in  freneral 
society  in  our  own  country,  either  hypocritical  or  annoyin<; ;  but  rather 
occasions  eaq|iressiona,  if  not  feelings,  of  admiration,  and  often  diverta 
the  hearers  from  a  trivial  subject  to  matters  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
The  Muslims  of  Egyjit,  and,  I  believe,  those  of  other  countries,  are 
generally  fond  of  conversing  on  religion ;  and  the  most  prevalent 


*  ||rvr4B,cli.iiils.T.S4. 
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mode  of  pntrrtaining:  a  party  of  fjiusts  among  the  higlur  and  middle 
ranks  iii  tla^  place  (Cairo)  is  the  recital  of  a  "khatnieh"  (or  the 
whole  of  the  Kur-iin),  which  is  chanted  by  fikees,  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  the  performance  of  a  "  sikr/'  which  liaa  been  before  men- 
tioned.  Pew  penons  among  them  would  venture  to  say  that  they 
prefer  bearing  a  concert  of  miuie  to  tbe  performance  of  a  Icbatmeb  or 
sikr;  and  tbey  certainly  do  take  great  pleasure  in  tbe  latter  per^ 
formanoea,  Tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  ^ur-lUi  ia  sometimes  ebanted 
iSj  indeed,  very  pleasing ;  tbou|^  I  must  say  tbat  a  complete  Icbatmeb 
is,  to  me,  extremely  tiresome.  With  tbe  religious  seal  of  tbe  Muslims, 
I  am  daily  struck :  yet  I  bave  often  wondered  tbat  tbey  so  seldom 
attempt  to  make  converts  to  tbeir  faith.   On  my  expressing  my  sur- 
prise, as  I  bave  frequently  done,  at  tbeir  indifft  reiice  with  respect  to 
tbe  propagation  of  their  religion,  contrasting;  it  with  tbe  conduct  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  early  ages  of  El-Isldm,  I  have  generally  been 
answered,  "  Of  whut  use  would  it  be  if  I  could  convert  a  thousand 
infidels  ?    Would  it  increase  the  number  of  the  faithful  ?    By  no 
means :  the  number  of  the  faithful  is  decreed  by  God ;  and  no  act  of 
man  can  increase  or  diminish  it."    The  contending:  aj^ainst  such  an 
answer  would  have  led  to  an  intcrmiiiahle  disj)ute :  so  I  never  ven- 
tured a  reply.    T  have  heard  quoted,  by  way  of  apolo<ry  lor  their 
neglecting  to  Tuake  proselytes,  tlic  following  words  of  the  Kur-4n: 
"Dispute  not  af;airist  those  wlio  have  received  the  Scriptures"' 
(namely,  the  Christians  and  Jews),  without  the  words  immediately 
foll(nv mg,  "  unless  in  the  best  manner ;  except  against  such  of  them 
as  behave  injuriously  [towards  you]  :  and  say  [unto  them],  We 
believe  in  [the  revelation]  that  liath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and 
[also  in  that]  which  hath  been  sent  down  unto  you :  and  our  God 
and  your  God  is  one.""   If  this  precept  were  acted  upon  by  the 
Muslims,  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  disputes  wbicb  would  make  tbem 
more  liberal-minded,  and  mueb  better  informed. 

Tbe  respect  wbicb  most  modem  Muslims  pay  to  tbeir  Prophet  is 
almost  idolatrous.  Tbey  very  frequently  swear  by  bim;  and  many 
of  tbe  most  lesmed,  as  well  as  tbe  ignorant,  often  implore  bis  inter- 
cession. Pilgrims  are  generally  much  more  affected  on  visiting  bis 
tomb  tban  in  performing  any  otber  religions  rite.  There  are  some 


'  Cb.  xxU.  V.  *5.  conMdorcd  a«  abro^tod  by  that  of  tbe  nmd." 

*  iBtiMflntedKkmofthepreMDtwork,  oopgr*  Thw«  woida  might  kad  tlw  reader  Into  tn^t, 

iairSilakiilMSlTMM  ttilhaiifylbrflie  lemirk,  to  ebeim  fegr  irint  I  ham  Mid  «b  tte  Hil4ee(  of 

tlWf«addi4*'11itoFfeeiptia,howeTer,fnicraU]r  war  tatpape  08, 
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MoalioM  wbo  will  not  do  anjrthing  that  the  Prophet  is  not  reeorded  to 
have  done;  and  who  particularly  abstain  from  eating  anything  that  he 
did  not  eat,  though  ita  lawfulness  he  undouhted.  The  Im&m  Ahniad 
Ibn-^amhal  would  not  even  eat  water-melons,  because,  although  he 

knew  that  the  Prophet  ate  them,  he  could  not  Irarn  whether  he  ate  them 
with  or  without  the  rind,  or  whether  he  broke,  bit,  or  cut  them :  and 

he  forbade  a  woman,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  act, 
to  spin  by  the  light  of  torches  passing  in  the  street  by  night,  which 
were  not  her  own  property,  because  the  Prophet  had  not  mentioned 
whether  it  was  lawful  to  do  so,  and  was  not  known  to  have  ever  availed 
himself  of  a  liy;ht  bploiifcing  to  another  person  witiiout  that  person's 
leave. — 1  once,  adrnniug  some  very  pretty  pipe-bowls,  asked  the  maker 
why  he  did  not  stamp  them  with  his  name.  He  answered,  "  God 
forbid!  My  name  is  Ahmad"  (one  of  the  names  of  tlie  Prt>phet) : 
**  would  you  have  me  put  it  in  the  fire?^' — I  have  hiaicl  adduced  as 
one  oi"  the  sul)jccts  of  complaint  atrainst  the  Haslia.  his  causing 
the  camels  and  horses  of  the  government  to  be  biantied  with  his 
names,  "  Mobammad  'Alee."  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  mentioned  this  fact  to  me,  "  the  iron  upon  which  are  en- 
graved these  names,  names  which  ought  to  be  so  mueh  venerated,  the 
names  of  the  Prophet  (God  bless  and  save  him),  and  his  Cousin  (may 
God  be  wen  pleased  with  him),  is  put  into  the  fire,  which  is  shocking : 
then  it  is  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  camel ;  and  causes  blood,  which  is 
impnie,  to  flow,  and  to  pollute  the  sacred  names  both  upon  the  iron 
and  upon  the  animal's  skin ;  and  when  the  wound  is  healed,  how  pro- 
bable is  it,  and  almost  certain  and  unavoidable,  that  the  camel  will, 
when  he  lies  down,  lay  his  nedc  upon  something  unclean  !" 

A  similar  feeling  is  the  chief  reason  why  tin  Muslims  object  to 
printing  their  books.  They  have  scarcely  a  book  (I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  one)  that  does  not  contain  the  name  of  God :  it  is  a  rule 
among  them  to  commence  eveiy  book  with  thi'  words,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merciful,"  and  to  betrin  the  preface 
or  introduction  by  praisinp:  God,  and  blesning  tlie  Propliet ;  and  they 
fear  some  impurity  might  be  contracted  by  the  ink  tliat  is  applied  to 
the  name  of  the  Deity,  in  the  process  of  printing,  or  by  tlie  j)aper  to 
be  impressed  with  that  sacreti  name,  and  perhaps  with  words  taken 
from  the  Kur-<in.  They  fear,  also,  that  their  books,  becoming  very 
cheap  by  hnni^  printed,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  nitidels;  and  are 
much  shocked  at  the  idea  of  using  a  brush  composed  of  hogs'  hair 
(which  was  at  first  done  here)  to  apply  the  ink  to  the  name,  and  often 
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to  the  words,  of  God.  Henc^  books  have  hitherto  been  printed  in 
Egypt  only  by  order  of  the  go?emment :  but  two  or  three  persons 
have  lately  applied  far,  and  received,  permission  to  make  use  of  the 

gOTCmment-press.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  bookseller  here  who  has 
long  been  desirous  of  printing  some  books  which  he  feels  sure  would 
bring  liiin  considerable  profit;  but  cannot  OTcrcome  his  scruples  as  to 

the  lawfuhiess  of  doing  so. 

The  honour  which  the  Muslims  shew  to  the  Kur-rui  is  very 
strikiut;;.  'Yhey  ^^'ucrally  take  care  neve  r  to  hohl  it,  or  suspend  it, 
in  sueli  a  niauner  as  that  it  piliall  be  below  the  pjirdle  ;  and  they 
deposit  it  upon  a  liigh  and  clean  j)lare  ;  niul  never  put  another  book, 
or  anything  else,  on  the  top  of  it.  On  ([Udtui^  iVoni  it,  they  usually 
say,  "  He  whose  name  be  exalted"  (<n  •  (iod,  whose  name  be  ex- 
alted") "hath  said,  lu  the  Excellent  Book.  '  Tliey  consider  it  ex- 
tremely impiopcr  that  the  sacred  volume  should  be  touched  by  a 
Christian  or  a  Jew,  or  any  other  person  not  a  believer  in  its  doctrines ; 
though  some  of  them  are  induced,  by  covetousnesa,  but  very  rarely, 
to  sell  copies  of  it  to  such  persons.  It  is  even  forbidden  to  the 
Muslim  to  touch  it  unless  he  be  in  a  state  of  legal  purity ;  and 
hence,  these  words  of  the  book  itself—''  None  shall  touch  it  but  they 
who  are  purified "  are  often  stamped  upon  the  cover.  The  same 
remarks  apply,  also,  to  anything  upon  which  is  inaeribed  a  passage 
of  the  Kur-dn.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  most  of  the  old 
Arab  coins  bear  iuscriptions  of  words  from  the  Kur-itn,  or  else  the 
testimony  of  the  faith  {"  There  is  no  deity  but  God :  Mohammad  is  ■ 
God's  Apostle") ;  notwithstanding  they  were  intended  for  the  use  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  well  as  Muslims :  but  I  have  heard  this 
practice  severely  condemned. — On  my  once  asking  one  of  my  Muslim 
friends  whether  tigs  were  esteemed  wholesome  in  Kgy|)t,  he  answered, 
"  Is  not  the  fig  celebrated  in  the  Kur-&n  ?  God  swears  by  it;  *By 
the  tig  and  the  olive  !'  "  fch.  xcv.  v.  1). 

There  is  certainly  much  enthusiastic  piety  in  the  ehameter  of  the 
modem  Muslims,  notwithstanding  their  inconsistencies  and  supcr- 
iititions :  such,  at  least,  is  generally  the  case.  There  are,  I  believe, 
very  few  professed  Mushnis  who  are  really  unbelievers;  and  these 
dare  not  openly  declare  their  unbelief,  through  fear  of  losing  their 
heads  for  thehr  apoatacy.  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three  such,  who 
have  been  rendered  ao  by  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Euro- 
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paoa;  aod  have  met  witK  one  matemliit,  wbo  baa  often  had  long 
diaeuaaiona  with  me.  In  preceding  ehaptera  of  thia  work,  several 
inactioea  indicative  of  the  fcligiont  feding  which  prevaila  among  the 
Maalima  of  Egypt  have  hcvu  incidentally  mentioned.  Religious 

appeals  are  generally  used  by  the  beggars  in  this  countiy:  some 
examples  of  these  vrill  be  given  hefeafter.  Of  a  similar  nature^  also, 
are  the  cries  of  many  of  the  persona  who  sell  vegetables,  &c.  The 
cry  of  the  nightly  watchman  in  the  quarter  in  which  I  lived  in  Cairo 
durinii-  itiy  first  visit  stiurk  me  as  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
sublimity — "  I  extol  the  perfection  of  the  living  King,  who  slcrpeth 
not  nor  dieth."  '  The  present  watchman,  in  the  same  quarter, 
exclaims,  "  O  Lord!  O  Everlastinsr  !'* "  Many  other  illustrations  of 
the  religious  character  of  tin:  jteople  whom  I  am  eruleavonring  to 
portray  might  be  added-  I  must,  however,  here  ackuowJedgc,  that 
religion  has  much  declined  among  them  and  most  others  of  the  same 
faith.  Whoever  has  been  in  the  habit  of  conversing  familiarly  with 
the  modem  Mnalima  moat  often  have  heard  them  remark,  with  a 
sigh,  **lt  is  the  end  of  time  The  world  baa  fallen  into  infi. 
delity." — They  are  convinced  that  the  present  state  of  their  religion 
is  a  proof  that  the  end  of  the  world  ia  near.  The  mention  which  I 
have  made,  in  a  former  chapter,  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Wahbflieea,  aa  being  those  of  the  primitive  MnaUms,  shews  how 
mveh  the  generality  of  the  modem  professors  of  the  faith  of  the 
l^ur-dn  have  deviated  from  the  preeepta  originally  delivered  to  ita 
disciples. 

Influenced  by  their  belief  in  predestination,  the  men  display,  in 
times  of  distressing  uncertainty,  an  exemplary  patience,  and,  after 

any  afflicting  event,  a  remarkable  deirre»>  of  resignation  ruid  fortitude, 
npproaehinp:  nrnrlv  to  apathy  ;^  treii:  rally  exhibiting  their  sorrow  only 
by  a  sigh,  and  the  exclamation  oi  Allah  kereem  !"  {God  is  bounti- 
ful !)^ — but  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  give  vent  to  their  grief  by 
the  most  extravagant  cries  and  shrieks.  WTiile  the  Christian  justly 
blames  himself  for  every  untoward  event  which  he  thinks  he  has 
brought  upon  himself,  or  might  imve  avoided,  the  Muislim  enjoys  a 
remarkable  serenity  of  mind  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  When  he 
sees  bis  end  approaching,  his  reaignation  is  still  eonspicuoua:  he 


maih  yerooot  !** 

»    YA  rabb!  YA  .t.uni !" 

*  Tbey  ars  not,  lumem,  to  apathetic  aa  tamt 
Imvdlm tem MffOMd t  Sir  Ilia  not tuMovnou 


to  fro  thein  WMp;  anrl  suih  a  ilfini  T.irm'inn  of 
fbetiii;.'  id  Hilt  run«idcr(.Hl  b>  tbtiui  ».s  iinniaiily: 
ereii  h<  hh-k  are  fWsqncntljr  refircacntcd,  in  their 
nmuuoca  aatl  hModea,  aa  wttifiag  under  heavy 
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exclaims,  "  Verily  to  God  we  bdong;  and  verily  to  Him  we  letnni  1" 

aud  to  those  who  inquire  respecting  his  state,  in  general  his  reply  ity 
"Praise  be  to  God!  Our  Lord  is  bountiful." — His  belief  in  pre- 
destination does  not,  however,  j)revent  his  fakini::  nny  step  to  attain 
an  object  that  he  may  liave  in  view;  not  being  perfeetly  absolute,  or 
unconditional:  nor  does  ii  in  _'(neral  inalce  him  careU-ss  of  avoiduig 
dan  pre  r ;  for  lie  think*?  hiuiseit  Uubidiiiii  to  do  so  h\  tluse  words  of 
the  Kur-an,'  "Tlirow  not  yourselves"  into  perdition;"  exeept  in 
some  cases ;  as  in  those  of  pestilence  and  other  sicknesses ;  being 
commanded,  by  the  Prophet,  not  to  go  into  a  city  where  there  is  a 
peetUence,  nor  to  come  out  from  it.  The  lawfuloess  of  quarantine  i» 
contested  among  Muslims;  but  the  generality  of  diem  condemn  it. 

The  same  belief  in  pndestinatioii  rendefs  the  Muslim  utterly 
devoid  of  presumption  with  regard  to  his  future  actions,  or  to  any 
future  events.  He  never  speaks  of  anything  that  he  intends  to  do, 
or  of  any  eirenmstanoe  which  he  expects  and  hopes  may  oome  to  pass, 
without  acUing^  ''If  it  be  the  will  of  God;"*  and,  in  like  manner,  in 
speaking  of  a  past  event  of  which  he  is  not  certain,  he  generally  pre- 
faces or  concludes  what  he  says  with  the  ezpression,  '^Ood  is  all- 
knowing"  (or,  " — most  knowing")/ 

Benevolence  and  charity  to  the  poor  are  virtnes  whicli  the  Egy])tian8 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which  arc  instilled  into  their  hearts 
by  relic-inn  ;  but  from  thrir  own  profession  it  appeara  that  they  arc 
as  much  excited  to  the  giving  of  alms  by  the  expectation  of  enjoying 
corresponding  rewards  iu  heaven,  as  by  pity  for  the  distresses  of  their 
iellow-creaturea,  or  r,  disinterested  wish  to  do  the  will  of  God.  It 
may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  charitable  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  beggars  are  so  numerous  in  Cairo.  The  many 
handsome  "  Sebeels,"  or  public  fountains  (buddings  erected  aud 
endowed  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  water  to  passengers),  which 
are  seen  in  this  ciiy,  and  more  bumble  structures  of  the  same 
land  in  the  villages  and  fields,  are  monuments  of  the  same  virtue.* 

In  my  earlier  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Egypt,  I  was  much 
pleased  at  observing  their  humanity  to  dumb  animals;  to  see  a  per* 
son,  who  gathered  together  die  folds  of  his  looae  dolhea  to  prevent 
their  coming  in  contact  with  a  dog,  throw,  to  the  impure  animal,  a 


>  Cb.  ii.  T.  191. 

*  Litenllr,  "yoor,  bands;"  bnt  in  the  Com- 
flMotaiy  «:  Um  (i«Ulc>jii»  ibe  mMBLng  it  Mid  to 
••joumIvm." 


*  "  Aiiiibu  aiilaio." 

'  The  lancer  »el>cvl«  of  Cairo  are  gtnenUj  of 
the  pmod  of  Uus  Turkish  lM«bte  riirt  Mfmhtli 
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portkm  of  tlie  bread  whicli  ho  was  eating.  If  arden,  boiglariefl,  and 
oUier  atroeiKMU  and  violent  erimoa,  ivcre  then  very  rare  among  them. 
Nov,  however,  I  find  the  generality  of  the  Egyptiana  very  mnch 
changed  for  the  woreOi  with  retpect  to  their  hnmonity  to  bmtea  and 
to  their  fellow-creatnrea.  The  increased  levnity  of  the  government 
seems,  as  might  be  eqiected,  to  have  engendered  tyranny,  and  an 
increase  of  every  crime,  in  the  people :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  conduct  of  Europeans  has  p^rcatly  conduced  to  produce  this 
effect;  for  1  do  not  renumber  to  have  seen  acta  of  cruelty  to  dumb 
aniujals  except  in  [jlacea  where  Franks  eitlier  reside  or  are  frequent 
vi-iti  IS,  as  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Thebes.  It  in  shockin}^  to  sec  the 
ijHsorable  m^s  which  are  used  for  carrying;  dust,  &c.,  in  Cairo;  many 
of  them  with  large  crimson  wounds,  hkc  carbuncles,  constantly  chnfed 
by  rou£;h  ropca  of  the  fibres  of  the  palm-tree  which  are  attaclud  to 
the  back  part  of  the  pack-saddle.  The  dogs  in  the  streets  are  fre- 
quently beaten,  both  by  boys  and  men,  from  mere  wantonness;  and 
I  often  see  children  amusing  themselvea  with  moleating  the  cats, 
whidi  were  formerly  much  fimmred.^-  Bobberiea  and  mwden,  during 
two  or  three  months  after  my  aeeond  arrival  here,  were  oeenrreneea 
of  almost  every  week.  Most  of  the  Turkish  governors  of  districta 
used  to  exercise  great  oppression  over  the  lelMl^een:  hut  since  persona 
of  the  latter  dasa  have  been  put  in  the  plaeea  of  the  former,  they  have 
exceeded  their  predecessors  in  tyranny  ;  and  it  is  a  eommon  remark, 
that  they  are  "  more  execrable  than  the  Turks." ' 

Though  I  now  frequently  see  the  houseless  dogs  beaten  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  and  that  when  quite  inoffensive  and  quiet,  I  still 
often  observe  men  feeding  them  with  bread,  &c. ;  and  the  persons 
who  do  so  are  mostly  poor  men.  In  every  district  of  this  city  are 
many  small  trouprhs,  whicli  are  daily  replenished  with  water  for  the 
dogs.  In  each  street  where  tin k  are  shops,  a  sakka  receives  a 
small  nionthlv  sum  from  each  whopman  for  sprinkling  the  strwt, 
and  tilling  the  trough  or  troughs  for  the  dogs  in  that  street.  There 


)  I  think  U  prop«r  to  nnark  bcre^  tbait  I  her* 

^imhI  rcusxm  for  believing  Burckhardt  to  have 
been  uiininfomiod  when  >Utlng  (tee  hi*  "  Arabic 
Prorerba,"  No.  383)  that  children  in  th«  Eaat  (in 
■(Tpt,  AO  torton  Mfpcnt*  faj  putting  them  Into 

them,  and  pouring  water  on  it.  I  find  no  OM 
who  has  hc«rd  of  noch  cmelty;  and  it  b  nol 
llki  ly  tliat  t»>y»  in  thia  country  would  <iurc  t<>  put 
a  vcrpent  iu  a  l>ag  {Utt  tbajr  are  eicvMivrl;  afraid 
of  |Uiiq||lib>,ar*oidi<ffitf«  menl  platlMifiar 


«  feiff  to  dntror  fai  tU*  wmumr.  Tte  vranA 

ui«m  whi  li  Ktateroent  ia  foundM  ]H'rhap« 
alludcx  to  H  utude  of  di^troyiftf  KtiHUt* ;  but  not 
for  cport. 

*  "The  opprnwion  of  the  Turks,  rather  than 
the  Jnatice  of  the  Araba,"  ia  a  prorerb  otUn  heard 
flMm  the  month  of  tto  Arab fimntt  «bo,tatliit 
eMie.apFHmttMl«m  «Anl»-  to  Ui  onm  daai^ 

iii^tvad  of  the  Ued.Tiv;  i  f.>  whom  it  ii'>w  ii«tiall7 
belong*.  See  Burvkttardt's  "Arabic  i'ruv«;rb«," 
Mot  ITS. 
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ia  alao  a  dogs'  trough  under  almost  every  shop  of  a  sbarbetlee,'* 
or  seller  of  slieilyets.— It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  dogs  of 
Cairo,  few  of  which  have  masters^  compose  regular  and  distinct 
tribes;  and  the  dogs  of  each  tribe  confine  themselves  to  a  certain 
district  or  qnarter>  from  which  they  invariably  chase  away  any  strange 
dog  that  may  venture  to  intrude.  Tliese  animals  are  very  nnmerous 
in  Cairo.  They  are  jyenerally  careful  to  avoid  coming  in  contact 
with  tl)e  mm  ;  as  if  they  knew  tliat  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  city  reg^ard  them  as  unclean  :  but  they  often  bark  at  persons  in 
the  Fnmk  dress  ;  and  at  niLrlit  tliey  annoy  every  paHsenger.  Thev  are  of 
use  ia  eating  the  ofi'al  thrown  out  fioiii  the  butchei's'  sihops,  nnd  Ironi 
houses.  Many  dogs  also  prowl  about  the  mounds  of  rubbi-sh  aiound 
the  nictjopolis  ;  and  tViese,  with  the  vuhurcs,  feed  upon  the  carcass<'.s 
of  the  camels,  asses,  ^e.,  that  die  in  the  town.  They  arc  mostly 
of  a  sandy  colour ;  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  form  aod  disposition 
of  the  jaeksl. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  Muslims,  vrhich  holds  the  dog  to  be 
nndean,  does  not  prevent  their  heeping  this  animal  as  a  honae>goard, 
and  sometimca  even  as  a  pet.  A  curious  ease  of  this  hind  occurred  a 
short  time  sgo.  A  woman  in  this  cityi  who  had  neither  husband 
nor  child  nor  friend  to  solace  her,  made  a  dog  her  companion. 
Death  took  this  only  associate  from  her;  and,  in  her  grief  and  her 
affection  for  it,  she  determined  to  bury  it ;  and  not  merely  to  commit  it 
to  the  earth  without  ceremonyj  but  to  inter  it  as  a  Muslim,  in  a 
reqiectahle  tomb,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Im^m  £sh-Shafe'ee,  which 
is  regarded  as  especially  sacred.  She  washed  the  dog  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  a  <!erea«pd  Muslnn, 
wrapped  it  in  handsome  grave-clothes,  sent  for  a  bier,  and  put  it  in ; 
then  hired  several  wailing-women ;  and,  with  them,  performed  a 
regular  lamentation.  This  done  (but  not  without  exciting  the  w  iinh  r 
of  her  neighbours,  who  could  not  conjecture  what  person  in  her 
house  was  dead,  yet  would  not  intrude,  because  she  never  associated 
with  them),  she  hired  a  number  of  chanters,  to  head  the  funeral- 
procession,  and  school-boys,  to  sing,  and  carry  the  Knr-to  before 
the  bier ;  and  the  trun  went  forth  in  respectable  order ;  herself  and 
tiie  hired  wailing'>^womoi  following  the  bier,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  shrieks:  but  the  procession  had  not  advanced  many  steps, 
when  one  of  the  female  neighbours  ventured  to  ask  the  afflicted  lady 
who  the  person  waa  that  was  dead ;  and  was  answered,  "  It  is  my 
poor  child/*   The  inqoirer  charged  her  with  uttering  a  falsehood; 
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and  tbe  bereaved  lady  oonfessed  that'  it  waa  her  dog;  begging,  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  inquisitive  neighbour  would  not  divnlge  the 
■eeret;  hut,  for  an  Egyptian  woman  to  keep  a  secret,  and  such  a 
secret,  was  impossible:  it  was  immediately  made  known  to  the 
bystanders ;  and  a  mob,  in  no  ^rood  humour,  soon  collected,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  funeml.  The  chanters  and  the  singing-boys  and 
wailing- women  vented  their  rage  against  their  employer  (as  soon  as 
they  hatl  secured  their  money)  for  havinc:  made  fools  of  them ;  and 
if  the  police  had  not  interfered,  she  would  probably  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  popular  fury.' 

It  i-s  a  carious  fact,  that,  in  Cairo,  houseless  cats  are  fed  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  Kjulee  ;  or,  rather,  almost  wholly  at  liis  expense.  Every 
afternoon,  a  qaautity  of  ofiul  is  brought  into  the  great  eourt  before  the 
Mahkcuich  ;  and  the  cats  arc  called  together  to  cat,  iiie  Sultau  Ez- 
i^ahir  Bey  bars  (as  I  leam  from  the  B^sh-Kiitib  of  the  I^lu|ee) 
bequeathed  a  garden,  whidi  is  called  "  ghey(  cl-ku(tah  "  (or  the 
garden  of  the  cat),  near  his  mosque,  on  the  north  of  Cairo,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cats:  but  this  garden  has  been  sold,  over  and  over 
again,  by  the  trustees  and  purchasers :  the  former  sold  it  on  pretence 
of  its  being  too  much  out  of  order  to  be  rendered  productive,  except 
at  a  oondderable  expense;  and  it  now  produces  only  a  ''l^ekr**  (or 
quit-rent)  of  fifteen  piasters  a  year,  to  be  applied  iQ  the  maintenance 
of  the  destitute  cats.  Almost  the  whole  expense  of  their  support  has, 
in  consequence,  fallen  upon  the  K^ee,  who,  by  reason  of  bis  office, 
is  the  guardian  of  this  and  all  other  charitable  and  pious  legacies, 
and  must  suffer  for  the  negleet  of  his  predecessors.  Latterly,  however, 
the  duty  of  feedina:  the  cats  has  been  very  inadequately  jierfornnd. 
Many  pensons  in  Cairo,  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  eat,  seud  or 
take  it  to  the  I^^adcc's  liouse,  and  let  it  loose  in  the  great  eourt. 

The  affability  of  tlic  Egyptians  towards  each  otlier  has  been 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Towards  foreigners  who  do  not 
conform  wiiii  their  manners  and  customs,  and  profess  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  they  are  polite  in  their  address,  but  cold  and  reserved,  or 
paiasitica],  in  conversation.  With  such  persons,  and  even  among 
themselves,  they  often  betray  much  impertinent  euriosity.  They  are 
geneially  extremely  afinud  of  making  to  themselves  enemies;  and 

>  VHtrbtiU  nicntiou  *  ■onMrwlist  rimflar  tme,  of  «  MiuUin.  and  Moapcd  pnntuhnunt  (pcrbaiM  a 

tn  which  a  Turk,  haring^  borted  a  flivoorite  dog  MffW*  cm«)  hj  infonningr  th«  jxtAgt  that  hii  clciy 

with  mnnf  mark*  of  r>?«|x'i  t.  in  hin  Kardcii.  wii«  liiid  made  a  will,  leaTinir  to  him  itlio  Ktt<l<<<)  a 

acooMd,  before  the  iikiwfee,  of  having  interred  the  sum  of  ntonej.— (BihUoth^que  <»ri«»tale,  art. 

•DiBdwithflivMMMMlMffwtMiitliebiwial  CadU.) 
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this  fear  frequently  indnoes  tbem'to  iipbold  each  other,  even  when 

it  48  criminal  to  do  so. 

Cheerfulness  is  another  remarkable  characteristic  of  thia  people. 
Some  of  them  profess  a  great  contempt  for  frivolous  anmaenients; 
but  most  take  pleatoie  in  such  paatimea ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 

how  easily  they  are  amused :  whereTer  there  are  crowds,  noise,  and 
bustle,  they  are  delighted.  In  their  pnhlir  festival-*,  there  is  little 
to  amuse  a  person  of  ^ood  education  ;  but  tli(  IvL'^y})tians  enjoy  them 
as  much  as  we  do  the  bee»f  f^f  our  entertainments.  Those  of  the 
lower  orders  seem  to  he  extremely  happy  with  their  pipc^  and  coffee, 
after  the  oceupatious  of  the  day,  in  the  society  of  tlie  coifec-shop. 

Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of  the  East  in  general 
are  highly  and  deservedly  admired ;  and  the  peoj)le  of  Egypt  are  well 
entitled  to  commendation  on  this  account.  A  word  which  signifies 
literally  "  a  person  on  a  journey  ("  mus^ ")  is  the  term  most 
eommoDly  employed  in  this  ooantry  in  the  sense  of  a  vinter  or 
guest.  There  are  very  few  persona  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a  meal,  if  there  were  a  atnmger  in  the  house,  without 
inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unleae  the  latter  were  a  menial ;  in 
whidi  case,  he  would  he  invited  to  eat  with  the  aervanta.  It  would 
be  considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners  if  a  Muslim 
abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to  be  prepared  at  the  usual  time 
because  a  visiter  happened  to  be  preaent.  Persona  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country,  if  living  in  a  retired  aituation,  sometimes 
take  their  supper  b  f  u  c  the  door  of  their  house,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  req>ectable  appearance  to  eat  with  them.  This  is  very 
commonly  done  among  the  lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns, 
•  claims  on  hospitalily  are  unfrequent ;  as  there  are  many  wekal^,  or 
kh^ns,  where  strangers  may  obtain  lodging ;  and  food  is  very  easily 
procured  :  but  in  the  villages,  trfivellers  nre  often  lodged  and  enter- 
tained by  tlu'  Shnykh  or  some  other  inhahit^tnt  ;  and  if  the  guest  be 
a  person  of  tiie  middle  or  higher  classes,  or  even  not  very  pour,  he 
gives  a  present  to  his  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  himself.  In  the 
desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom  received  from  a  guest.  By  a 
Sunneh  law,  a  traveller  may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  afford  it  tu  liiui,  lor  three  days. — The  account  of  Abraiiam's  enter- 
taining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travdlera  arriving  at  bit  encampment  He  immediately  orders  hia 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread;  alaugbten  a  aheep  or  some  other 
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animalj  and  dranea  it  in  haate;  and  bringing  milk  and  anyotber 
provieions  that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  bread,  and  the 
meat  whidi  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be 
persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat ;  as  Abraham 
did  in  the  case  abore  alluded  to*  Most  Bedawees  will  suffer  almost 
any  injuiy  to  themselves  or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  protection.  There  are 
Arabs  who  oven  regard  the  cliastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  gmtificatiou  of  their  guests and  at  an 
encampment  of  the  Biahareen,  I  ascertained  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  large  portion  of  the 
desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea)  who  offer  their  un- 
married daii^^'hters  to  their  guesta,  merely  from  motives  of  hospitali^, 
and  not  for  hire. 

Tliere  used  to  be,  m  Cairo,  a  numerous  class  of  persons  called 
Tufeyleeyeli  "  or  "  Tufeylees "  (that  is,  Spungers),  ulio,  taking 
advantatri'  of  the  hospitality  i>f  their  countrymen,  subsisted  entirely 
by  spuiigiug:  but  this  elass  lias,  of  late,  very  much  decreased  lu 
number.  Wherever  there  was  an  entertainment,  some  of  ihcac 
worthies  were  almost  sine  to  be  luuiul ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  present  of 
money  that  they  could  be  induced  to  retire  from  the  company.  They 
even  travelled  about  the  cuuntiy,  without  the  smallest  coin  in  their 
pockets,  intruding  themselves  into  private  houses  whenever  they 
wanted  a  meal,  ur  practising  various  tricks  for  this  purpose.  Two  of 
them,  I  was  told,  a  little  while  since,  determined  to  go  to  the  festival 
of  the  seyyid  El-Bedawee,  at  T*nt&;  ^  easy  journey  of  two  days  and 
a  half  from  Cairo.  Walking  at  their  leisure,  they  arrived  at  the 
small  town  of  I^yoob  at  the  end  of  their  first  day's  journey ;  and 
there  found  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  supper.  One  of  them  went  to 
the  l^ee;  and,  after  saluting  him,  said,  "  0  I^&4^>I  sm  a  traveller 
from  the  Sharl^eeyeh,  going  to  Masr ;  and  I  have  a  companion  who 
owes  me  fifty  purses,  which  he  has  with  him  at  present,  and  refuses 
to  give  me  ;  and  I  am  actually  in  want  of  them."  "  Where  is  he?'* 
said  the  Kadee.  "Here,  in  this  town,"  an^nr  id  the  complainant. 
The  Kadee  sent  a  rasool  to  bring  the  accused ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
ex])eeting  considerable  fees  for  a  judgmc'nt  in  such  a  case,  ordered 
a  good  supper  to  l)e  prepared ;  whi(  li  Kadees  of  i-ountry  towns 
or  vilUgea  gcucrally  du  in  similar  circumstances.    The  two  men 
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were  invited  to  eup  and  sleep  before  the  ctse  was  tried.  Next 
morning,  the  parties  were  examined :  the  accniMd  admitted  that  he 
liad  in  his  poBseaaion  the  fifty  parses  of  liis  oompanimi ;  and  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  up ;  for  they  were  an  encumbrance 
to  him ;  being  only  the  paper  purses  in  which  coffee  was  sold. 
*'  Wc  are  Xufcylees/'  he  added;  and  the  l^iUJee,  in  anger,  dismissed 
them. 

The  natives  of  Kgypt  in  general,  in  common  with  the  Arab.-^  of 
other  eonntries,  arc  facconlinir  t»»  onr  system  of  morals)  justly  charge- 
able With  a  fault  which  is  regarded  by  us  as  one  of  great  magnitude  : 
it  is  want  of  gratitude.i  But  this  I  am  inclined  to  consider  a  relic 
of  the  Bedawee  character;  and  as  arising  from  the  veiy  common 
practice  of  hospitality  and  generosity,  and  from  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  these  virtues  arc  absolute  duties  which  it  WOuld  lie  di^graceftil 
and  sinful  to  neglect 

The  temperance  and  moderation  of  the  Egyptians,  with  regard  to 
diet,  are  very  exemplary.  Since  my  first  arrival  in  Egypt,  1  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  native  of  this  coantty  in  a  state  of  intoxication ; 
unless  it  were  a  musician  at  an  cntertamment,  or  a  dancing  girl,  or  low 
prostitute.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  they  are  extremely  frugal. 
They  shew  a  great  respect  for  bread,  as  the  staff  of  life/  and  on  no 
account  suffer  the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  be  wasted,  if  they  can 
avoid  it.  I  have  often  observed  an  Eg^'ptian  take  up  a  small  piece  of 
bread,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  in  the  street  or  road,  and,  after 
putting  it  before  his  lips  and  forehead  three  times,  ])lace  it  on  one 
side,  in  order  that  a  dog  might  eat  it,  rather  than  let  it  remain  to  be 
trodden  under  foot.  The  following  instance  of  the  excessive  and 
unreasonable  respect  of  the  Egyptians  for  bread  lias  )>een  related  to 
mc  by  several  persons  ;  bnt  I  nmst  say  thnt  I  think  it  hardly  ercdil)le, 
— Two  s<'rvants  vvci-i"  'sntinjj:  at  the  door  ot'  tlieir  master's  house, 
eating  tlu  ir  dinner,  when  they  observed  a  Memlook  Bey,  with  several 
of  \i\fi  officers,  ridiug  along  the  street  towards  them.  One  of  these 
servants  rose,  from  respect  to  the  grandee,  who,  regarding  him  uhIi 
iudignatioD,  exclaimed,  "  \V  hich  is  the  more  worthy  of  respect,  the 


with  the  undeniable  (cratitudo  vrhii-h  tlic  Arabs 
f«c1  towarifa  GoJ.  To  mih  on  objirtlwn  they 
viouM  ri  plv,  ''  \\  I'  iin  ruiitlr-.i  i.,  tiir  i:>k"1  uttlces 
of  uur  ftiloW-<  r<  :ilur>'-  \<\  tlir  Uw  ol  iiitd;  but  can 
dltm  uu  Itencfit  fr  iui  uur  ^aker."  1  uiicc  afforded 
m  i«lli||ie  to  »  Iti-daweu  wbo  ww  in  Imt  ibr  hi* 
l|fb{  hit  an  parting,  he  gave  tde  not  «  word  of 


fluiiki;  had  he  done      U  would  !»▼«  implied 

hlft  thitikliiiT  me  a  per«on  of  mean  di*pcwiti<^ 
wbu  ri'irtrdi  (1  a  pociUrc  duty  an  an  act  imponiny 
obliffatioii.  neni  (  till'  Anili  usuiiUy  ju  kn.iwli  .lifMi 
a  benefit  merely  by  a  prav  cr  lur  the  lotig  lift%  Xc, 
ufbUbmftotor. 
>  Hm  w  whidi  thd  give  to  It  ia  "'qrali.** 
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bread  that  is  before  yon,  or  myself?" — Witlumt  waitiiijr  tor  a  reply, 
he  mnde,  it  is  said,  a  wcll-iiiulcrstood  signal  with  his  band;  and  the 
unintt  iulin^  offender  was  hi  licadcd  on  the  spot. 

The  higher  aiui  nmlillc  orders  of  Muslims  iu  Kgj'pt  arc  scrupu- 
lously cleanly ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  more  so  than  in  most  other 
countries :  but  were  not  cleanliuess  a  point  of  their  religion^  perhaps 
it  woold  not  be  so  mnch  regarded  by  tbem.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  work,'  it  appears  that  we  must  not 
judge  of  them,  with  respect  to  this  quality,  from  the  dirty  state  in 
which  they  generally  leave  their  children.  Their  religious  ablutions 
were,  certainly,  very  wisely  ordained;  personal  cleanliness  being  so 
conducive  to  healdi  in  a  hot  climate*  The  Egyptians  in  general  are 
particularly  careful  to  avoid  whatever  tlu  ir  n  llirion  has  pronounced 
unclean  and  polluting.  One  of  their  objections  against  wine  is,  that 
it  is  unclean ;  and  1  believe  that  very  few  of  them,  if  any,  could  be 
induced  by  any  means,  unless  by  a  considerable  bribe,  to  eat  the 
smallest  piece  of  pig's  flesh ;  except  the  peasants  of  the  Boheyreh  (the 
province  on  the  west  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile),  many  of 
whom  cat  the  flesh  of  tlie  wild  bonr,  and  rats.*  1  was  oner  amused 
with  the  remark  oi'  a  .MuKlim,  on  the  subje  ct  ot  jiork  :  be  observed 
that  the  Franks  were  certainly  a  much -calumniated  pcojjlc  :  that  it 
was  well  known  they  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  swine's  flesh;  but 
that  some  slaii(leit)us  persons  here  asserted  that  it  was  not  oidy  the 
fleiili  of  tliL-  unch;an  beast  that  was  eaten  by  the  Franks,  but  also  its 
skin,  and  its  entrails,  and  its  very  bluud.  Uu  being  answered  that 
the  accusation  was  too  true,  he  burst  forth  with  a  most  hearty  curse 
upon  the  infidels,  devoting  them  to  the  lowest  place  in  hell. 

Many  of  the  butchers  who  8up])!y  the  Muslim  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  with  meat  are  Jews.  A  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  principal 
'Ulama  here  complained  of  this  fact  to  the  B&ihh ;  and  begged  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  Another  of  the  *Ulama,  hearing  that  this  person 
had  jg^one  to  make  the  complaint  above  mentioned,  followed  him,  and 
urged,  before  the  B&sha,  that  the  practice  was  not  unlawful.  "  Ad' 
duce  your  proof,"  said  the  former.  "  Here,"  answered  the  other, 
"is  my  proof,  from  the  word  of  God,  *  Kat  of  tliat  whereon  the  name 
of  God  hath  been  commemorated.'"'  The  chief  of  the  Jewish 
butchers  was  then  summoned,  and  asked  whether  he  said  anything 

'  I'u^^o  67.  Njiiiii-  ]HNi|i1r;  or  whom  thorv  art,'        u  it-M  in 

'  l>»>>f»,  (<>'»,  are  t'aU-n  Uy  man;  Muffhrabcofe      eaini.  in  the  i|iULrU-r  nf  Tofkioa 
MlU«d  at  Aksaadria.  and  Iqr  duNtndMDU  of  th«        >  ^ur-in.  vh.  vi  t,  118. 
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previonaljr  to  dtnghterisg  aa  aiiiiiial :  be  answered,  "  Yes :  we  always 
say,  as  the  MualioiSj  '  In  the  name  of  God.  God  is  most  great  :*  and 
we  never  kill  an  animal  in  any  other  way  than  by  cutting  its  throat." 
^The  complaint  was  conaeqnmtly  dismissed. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  man,  pnrchaaing  a  &tcereh  of  a  baker  in  this 
dty,  saw  him  take  ont  of  his  oven  a  dish  of  pork  which  he  had  been 
baking  fur  a  Frank;  and,  supposing  that  the  other  things  in  the  oven 
might  have  been  in  contact  with  the  unclean  meat,  and  thus  con- 
taminated, immediately  brought  a  soldier  from  the  nearest  guard- 
house, and  caused  the  baker  (who  was  in  no  slight  alarm,  and  pro- 
tested that  he  was  ignorant  of  there  being  any  pig's  flesh  in  his  oven,) 
to  be  conducted  before  the  Zilbit.  This  magistrate  considered  the 
case  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  rrferrcd  to  the  Bdsha's  deew^  ; 
and  the  prrsidcnt  of  this  council  regarded  it  rts  of  too  serious  nnd 
difficult  a  nature  lor  liiin  to  decide,  and  accordingly  sent  the  nrnisful 
to  be  judged  at  the  Mahkemeh.  The  Kadee  desired  the  opiiaon  nf 
the  Mnftee,  who  gave  the  following  sentence: — That  all  kinds  ot 
food,  not  essentially  or  radically  impure,  were  puritied,  of  any  pollu- 
tion which  they  might  have  contracted,  by  tire;  and  consequently, 
that  whatever  thing  of  this  description  was  in  the  oven,  even  if  it  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  pork,  was  clean  as  soon  as  it  hud  been  baked. 

A  short  time  since^  the  Bdsha  reoeived^  from  Europe,  a  set  of 
mattresses  and  cushions  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  to  form  a  deewib  for 
his  b^reem.  The  ladies  opened  one  of  the  cushions,  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  substance  which  rendered  them  so  agreeably  elastic;  and, 
disgusted  in  the  highest  degree  at  seeing  what  they  supposed  to  be 
hogs'  hair,  insisted  upon  throwing  away  the  whole  deewlb. 

A  Frenchman  who  was  employed  here,  a  few  yean  ago,  to  refine 
sugar,  by  the  present  BIshi,  made  use  of  blood  for  this  purpose ;  snd 
since  that,  very  few  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  ventured  to  eat 
any  sugar  made  by  the  Franks :  the  B^lsha  was  also  obliged  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  blood  in  his  own  suirar-bakeries ;  and  the  white  of  eggs  has 
been  employed  in  its  stead.  iSome  of  the  Egyptians,  seeing  the  Euro- 
I>can  sugar  to  be  very  superior  to  that  made  here,  use  it ;  holding  the 
doctrine  that  what  is  originally  clean  may  become  clean  again  after 
pollution  :  but  1  am  oblitreil  to  keep  the  coarse  Egyptian  sugar  for 
the  puqiose  of  making  sIk  rb(  t  fur  my  visiters;  some  of  whom  hold 
loi:ir  (list  II -ii  ns  with  me  on  this  subject. 

it  IS  a  tii  rieial  etistom  among  the  Egyptians,  utter  washiiitr  clotiKiii, 
to  poui-  clean  water  upon  them,  and  to  say,  in  doing  so,  "I  testify 
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that  there  is  no  deity  but  God;  and  I  testily  that  Mohammad  ia 
God's  Apostle.**^  In  speaking  of  their  reli^on,  I  have  mentioned 
several  other  practices  instituted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness;  most  of 
which  are  universally  observed.  But,  notwithstanding  these  cleanly 
practices  and  principles^  and  thdr  custom  of  frequently  gdng  to  the 
bathj  the  Egyptums  do  not  change  thdr  linen  so  often  as  some  people 
of  more  northern  dimatcs,  who  need  not  so  much  to  do  this  frequently : 
they  often  go  to  the  bath  in  a  dirty  shirt;  and,  after  a  thorough 
washing,  put  un  the  same  again. 

Filial  piety  is  one  of  the  more  remarkable  virtues  of  this  people. 
The  outward  respect  which  tliey  pay  to  their  parents  I  have  already 
had  oceasion  to  mention.  Great  respect  is  also  shewn  by  the  young 
to  those  far  advanced  in  uge  and  tnore  especially  to  such  as  are  re- 
puted men  of  pTat  pictv  or  Icarrimir. 

Love  of  tlicir  country,  and  more  especially  of  homey  is  another 
predominant  characteristic  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  In  general, 
they  have  a  great  dread  of  qnittintz;  their  native  land.  I  have  heard 
of  several  detcrmiuiug  to  vi>it  a  foreign  country,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
siderable advantages  in  prosj)CCt ;  but  when  the  time  of  their  intendea 
departure  drew  near,  their  resolution  failed  them.  Severe  oppression 
has  lately  lessened  this  feeling;  which  is  doubtless  owing,  iii  a  great 
degree,  to  ignorance  of  foreign  lands  and  their  inhabitants.  It  was 
probably  from  the  same  feeling  prevailing  among  the  Arabs  of  his 
time,  that  Mohammad  was  induced  to  promise  such  high  rewards  in 
a  future  world  to  those  who  fled  their  country  for  the  sake  of  his 
religion.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  as  a  proof  of  the  ettraordinary 
love  which  the  Egyptians  have  for  their  native  place,  that  a  woman 
or  girl  in  thia  country  will  seldom  consent,  or  her  parents  allow  her, 
to  marry  a  man  who  will  not  promise  to  reside  with  her  in  her  native 
town  or  villatre  ;  K  it  I  rather  think  that  the  reluctance  to  change  the 
place  of  abode  in  this  case  arises  from  the  risk  which  the  female 
incurs  of  wanting  the  protection  of  hcr  relations.  The  Bedawees  are 
so  attached  to  their  deserts,  and  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  people 
who  reside  in  town<^,  and  for  agriculturists,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  many  of  them  were  induced  to  settle  even  upon  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  modem  Kiryptians,  tlioudi  in  a  great 
degree  descended  from  Bedawees,  while  they  resemble  the  Bedawees  in 
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love  of  their  native  oomitty^  htm  a  horror  of  the  desert.  One  joam^ 
in  the  desert  fumishes  tiiem  with  tales  of  eiaggeiated  haidships, 
perilsy  and  wonders,  which  they  aie  extremely  fond  of  relating  to  their 

less  experienced  oonntiytncn. 

Indolence  pervades  all  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  except  those  who 
are  obliged  to  earn  their  livclilinod  by  severe  manual  labour.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  climate^  and  of  the  fecundity  of  the  soil.  Even  the 
mechanics,  who  are  extremely  greedy  of  grain,  will  grcncrally  spend 
two  days  in  a  work  which  tlicy  miirlit  easily  acconipli"=li  in  otic  ;  and 
will  h-avc  the  most  lucrative  employment  to  idle  away  their  time  with 
the  pipe:  but  the  porter,  the  groom,  who  rnns  before  h\H  master's 
horse,  and  the  boatoien,  who  are  often  employed  in  touiiij^  the  vessels 
up  the  river  during  caiiu  mihI  very  hot  weather,  as  well  as  many  other 
labourers,  euduic  extreme  laligue. 

The  Egyptians  are  also  excessively  obstinate.  I  have  mentioned, 
in  a  formfar  chapter,  that  thqr  have  he^  morions,  frmn  andent 
times,  that  is,  from  tiie  period  of  the  Roman  domination,  for  refasing 
to  pay  their  taxes  until  they  have  been  severely  beaten ;  and  that 
they  often  boast  of  the  number  of  stripes  which  ihey  have  received 
before  they  would  part  with  their  money.  Such  conduct  is  very 
common  among  them.  I  was  once  told  that  a  fellfib>  ^m  whom 
the  value  of  about  four  shillings  was  demanded  by  his  governor, 
endured  so  severe  a  bastinading  rather  than  pay  this  paltry  sum, 
which  he  declared  he  did  not  possess,  that  the  governor  ordered  him 
to  be  dismissed ;  but,  striking  him  on  bis  face  as  he  limped  away, 
there  fell  out  of  his  mouth  a  gold  coin  of  the  exact  value  of  the  sum 
demanded  of  him  ;  so  that  his  beating,  terrible  as  it  was,  fell  short 
of  wliat  was  necessary  to  make  him  pay.  This  disposition  si  cms  a 
stranire  peculiarity  in  their  character;  but  it  is  caj§ily  aceotintt'd  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  know  vei*y  well,  tlie  more  readily  they  pay,  the 
more  will  be  exacted  from  them.  In  other  respects,  however,  they 
are  extremely  obstinate  and  Jiiiieult  to  govern;  though  very  obse- 
quious iu  their  niaimerfi  aud  professions.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
Egyptian  workman  can  be  induced  to  make  a  thing  exactly  to  order : 
he  will  generally  follow  his  own  opinion  in  preference  to  that  of  his 
employer ;  and  will  scarcely  ever  finish  his  work  by  the  time  he  baa 
promised. 

Though  very  submissive  to  their  governors,  the  fellfiheen  of  Egypt 
are  not  deficient  in  courage  when  excited  by  feuds  among  each  other ; 
and  they  become  excellent  soldiers. 
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In  wnauality,  as  far  n  it  relates  to  the  iadnlgeaee  <^  Ubidinous 
panionB,  the  £gyptiaiitj  as  well  as  other  natiTeB  of  hot  climates, 
certainly  exceed  more  northern  nations;  yet  this  excess  is  not  to  be 
attribnted  merely  to  the  climate,  but  more  especially  to  the  institu- 
tion of  polygamy,  to  the  facility  with  which  di^cncementa  are  accom- 
plished whenever  a  man  may  wish  to  marry  a  new  wife,  and  to  the 
custom  of  concubinage.  It  is  eveu  said,  and,  I  believe,  with  truth, 
that,  in  tbis  respect,  they  exceed  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose 
religion  and  civU  institutions  are  similar  ;'  and  that  their  country 
still  deserves  the  appdlation  of  "  the  abode  of  the  wicked,"  which, 
in  tlic  Kvii-rui/  is,  according  to  the  hryi  commentators,  applied  to 
ancient  Egypt,  if  we  take  the  word  here  translated  "  wicked  "  in  its 
more  usual  modern  sense  of  "debauchees." — A  vice  i'ur  ^^hlch  the 
Memlooks  who  jrovemed  Egypt  were  infamous  was  so  sjiread  by 
theui  iu  tins  iiiitiy  as  to  become  not  less  rare  here  thuii  in  almost 
any  other  country  ol  the  East ;  but  of  late  years,  it  is  said  to  have 
much  decreased. 

The  mo^l  immodest  freedom  of  conversation  is  indulged  iu  by 
persona  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  station  of  life,  in  £gypt ;  eveu  by 
the  most  virtuous  and  respectable  women,  with  the  eceeption  of  a 
very  few,  who  often  make  use  of  coane  bnguagc,  but  not  unchaste. 
From  persons  of  the  best  education,  expressions  are  often  heard  so 
obscene  as  only  to  be  fit  for  a  low  brothel;  and  things  are  named, 
and  subjects  talked  of,  by  the  most  genteel  women,  without  any  idea 
of  their  being  indec<  i  i  s ,  i  1 1  r  I  n  hearing  of  men,  that  many  prostitutes 
iu  our  country  would  probably  abstain  from  mmtioning. 

Tbe  women  of  Egypt  have  the  character  of  being  the  most  licen> 
tious  in  their  feelings  of  all  females  who  lay  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  members  of  a  civilized  nation  ;  and  this  character  is  freely 
bestowed  upon  them  by  their  counlryuien,  even  in  conversation  with 
foreiirncrs.  Numerous  exceptions  doubtless  exist ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  iusert  the  foUowiug  words  translated  from  u  note  by  my  friend  the 
sheykh  Mohammad  'Eiyud  E^-Tan^awee,  on  a  passage  in  "The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights."  "  Many  persons  reckon  marrying  a 
second  time  among  the  greatest  of  disgraceful  actions.  This  opinion 
is  most  common  iu  the  country-towns  and  villages;  and  the  relations 
of  my  mother  are  thus  characteriwd,  so  thai  »  woman  of  them,  when 
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ber  huaband  dies  while  she  is  young",  or  divorces  her  while  she  is 
younpr,  passes  her  life,  however  long:  it  may  he,  in  wi(li)whood,  and 
never  marries  a  second  time."- — Hut  with  resjieet  to  tlie  majority  of 
the  Fiirvptian  women,  it  must,  1  tVar,  be  allowed  that  they  are  very 
licentious.  A\  hat  libertv  thev  have,  many  of  tliejn,  it  is  said,  abu«!e; 
and  most  tif  them  nrr  nut  eousidcred  safe,  unless  under  loek  ami  kt-y  : 
to  which  restraint  Itw  are  subjected.  It  is  believed  that  they  possess 
a  dcjarree  of  cunninjj:  in  the  manatrement  of  their  intrierues  which  the 
uiojst  prudent  and  careful  husband  cannot  guard  against,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  plots  are  seldom  frustrated,  however  great  may 
be  the  apparent  riak  <jS  the  undertakiDga  in  which  they  engage 
Sometimea,  the  hnaband  himaelf  ia  made  the  uneonacions  means  of 
gratifying  hia  wile*a  criminal  propanaitieB.  Some  of  the  atories  of 
the  intriguea  of  women  in  "The  Thouaand  and  One  Nighta"  present 
faithful  pietoiea  of  oeeunencea  not  nnfreqnent  in  the  modem  metio- 
polia  of  Egypt.  Many  of  the  men  of  thia  city  are  of  opinion  thnt 
almost  all  the  women  would  intrigue  if  they  could  do  ao  without 
danger;  and  that  the  greater  proportion  of  them  da  I  ahould  be 
aony  to  think  that  the  former  opinion  waa  juat ;  and  I  am  almost 
persuaded  that  it  ia  over^Bevere,  beeause  it  apj^ears,  from  the  customs 
with  regard  to  women  generally  prevailing  here,  that  the  latter  must 
be  false.  The  difiSculty  of  carrying  on  an  intrigne  with  a  female  in 
this  place  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  a  person  who  is  not  moderately 
well  acquainted  with  Eastern  customs  and  habits.  It  is  not  only 
(littieult  for  a  woman  of  the  middle  or  higher  classes  to  admit  her 
paramour  into  the  house  in  which  slie  resides,  but  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  her  to  havi-  a  private  interview  with  a  man  who  lias  a  harecm, 
in  his  own  Uhhsv  ;  or  to  enter  the  house  of  n  man  who  is  neither 
married  nor  has  a  concubine  slave,  without  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  neighbours,  and  causing  their  immediate  interference.  But  as 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  tlie  women  of  K^'vpt  engage  in  in- 
trigues notwithstanding  such  riski>,  it  may  pcrhapi>  be  true  that  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  arc  the  chief  bar  to  most  others. 
Among  the  femalea  of  the  lower  ordera,  intriguea  are  more  easfly  ac- 
compUahed,  and  frequent. 

The  libidinoua  character  of  the  generality  of  the  women  of  Egypt, 
and  the  licentioua  conduct  of  a  great  number  of  them,  may  be 
attributed  to  many  cauaea;  partly,  to  the  climate,  and  partly,  to  their 
want  of  proper  instruction,  and  of  innocent  paatimea  and  employ^ 
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ments but  it  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
husbands  themselves ;  and  to  conduct  far  more  disgnceful  to  thctn 
than  the  utmost  severity  that  any  of  them  is  known  to  exercise  in  the 
regulations  of  his  harcem.  T)ie  generality  of  husbands  in  Egypt 
endeavour  to  increase  the  libidinous  feelings  of  their  wives  by  eveiy 
means  in  their  power;  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  assiduotisly 
study  to  prevent  their  indulging  those  feelings  unlawfully.  The 
women  are  permitted  to  listen,  screened  behind  their  windows  of 
wtHxlni  lattiee-work,  to  immoral  sonL's  and  tales  sune:  or  related  in 
the  streets  by  men  whom  they  pay  for  this  entertainment;  and  to 
view  the  voluptuous  dances  of  the  gliaw4zee,  and  of  tlie  effeminate 
khiiwals.  Tiie  ijiiawdzee,  who  are  professed  prostitutes,  are  not 
unfretjuently  introduced  into  the  hareeTiis  of  the  wealthy,  not  m(M-ely 
to  entertain  the  ladies  with  their  (laiicra,  but  to  teach  them  their 
voluptuous  arts ;  and  even  nuieeent  pujjjjets  are  w>metime9  brought 
into  such  hareems  for  the  annisement  of  the  inmates. —  Innumerable 
stories  of  the  artifices  and  intrigues  ol  the  women  of  Kgypt  have  been 
related  to  me.  The  following  narratives  of  late  occurrences  will  serve 
as  specimens. 

A  slave-dealer,  who  bad  been  possessed  of  property  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort^  but  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  it^  married  a 
young  and  handsome  woman  in  this  city,  who  had  sufficient  wealth 
to  make  up  for  his  losses.  He  soon,  however,  neglected  hor ;  and  as 
he  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  she  became  indifferent  to  him,  and 
placed  her  affections  upon  another  man,  a  dnstman,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  her  house.  She  purchased,  for  this  person,  a 
shop  close  by  her  house;  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  a  less  di  triadc^d  occupation,  as  a  seller  of  grain  and  fodder; 
and  informed  him  that  she  had  contrived  a  plan  for  his  visiting  her 
in  perfect  security.  Her  harecm  had  a  window  with  hanging 
shutters;  and  almost  close  before  this  window  rose  a  palm-tree,  out- 
ti^ping  the  bouse  :  this  tree,  she  observed,  would  afford  her  lover  a 
means  of  access  to  her,  and  of  egress  from  her  apartment  in  case  of 
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danger.  She  had  only  one  aerrantj  a  female,  who  engaged  to  annt 
her  in  the  aeeomplishment  of  her  desires.  Previoimly  to  her  lover's 
first  visit  to  her,  she  desired  the  servant  to  inform  her  hasband  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  night.  He  determined 
to  keep  watch ;  and,  having  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going;  out,  and 
should  not  return  that  night,  concealed  himself  in  a  lower  apartment. 
At  night,  the  maid  came  to  tell  him  that  the  visiter  was  in  the  bareem. 
He  went  up ;  but  found  the  b^i'^cm-door  shut.  On  his  trying  to 
open  it,  his  wife  screamed ;  her  lover,  at  the  same  time,  eseapiog  from 
the  window,  by  means  of  the  palm-tree.  She  called  to  her  neigh- 
hours.  Come  to  my  assistance  1  Pray  come !  There  is  a  robber  in 
my  house r*  Several  of  them  soon  came ;  and,  finding  her  locked  in 
her  room,  and  her  husband  outside  the  door,  told  her  there  was 
nobody  in  the  house  but  her  husband  and  maid.  She  said  that  the 
man  they  called  her  husband  was  a  robber :  that  her  husband  was 
gone  to  sleep  out.  The  latter  then  informed  thcrn  of  wliat  had 
passed;  and  insisted  that  a  mau  was  with  licr:  he  broke  ojien  tin- 
door,  and  searched  the  room  ;  but,  finding  no  man,  uas  re|)nmandcd 
by  his  neighbours,  and  abused  by  his  wife,  for  utte  ring  a  slander. 
The  next  day,  his  wife,  taking  vvitli  her,  as  witnesses  of  his  havinp: 
accused  her  of  a  criminal  intrijrue,  two  of  the  neighbours  who  had 
come  in  on  hearing  her  screams  for  assistance,  arraigned  her  husband 
at  the  Mahkemeh  as  the  slanderer  of  a  virtuous  woman  without  the 
evidence  of  his  own  sight  or  of  other  witnesses.  Being  convicted  ol" 
this  oflcucc,  he  was  punished  with  eighty  stripes,  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinance  of  the  i^^ur-^.*  Hia  wife  now  asked  him  if  be  would 
divorce  her ;  but  he  refused.  For  three  days  after  this  event,  they 
lived  peaceably  together.  On  the  third  night,  the  wife,  having 
invited  her  lover  to  visit  her,  bound  her  husband,  baud  and  foot, 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  tied  him  down  to  the  mattress.  Shortly 
after,  her  lover  came  up,  and,  waking  the  husband,  threatened  him 
with  instant  death  if  he  should  call,  and  remained  with  the  wife  for 
several  houis,  in  his  presence.  As  soon  as  the  intruder  had  gon^ 
the  husband  was  unbound  by  his  wife,  and  called  out  to  his  neigh' 
hours,  beating  her  at  the  same  time  with  such  violatce  that  she,  also, 
began  to  call  for  assistance.  The  neighbours,  coming  in,  and  seeing 
him  in  a  fury,  easily  believed  her  assertion  that  he  had  become 
raving  mad,  and,  trying  to  soothe  him  with  kind  words,  and  prayers 
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that  God  would  rcstoic  hun  tu  sanity,  liberated  her  fruui  his  grasp. 
Shu  procured,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  raM>ol  I'roni  the  Kstdee ;  and 
went,  with  him  and  her  husband  and  several  of  her  neighbonrs  who 
had  witnessed  the  beating  that  she  had  received,  before  the  judge. 
The  neighboun  unanimously  declared  their  o]Hmon  that  her  husband 
was  mad ;  and  the  Kadcc  ordered  that  he  should  he  conveyed  to  the 
Marist&i  ^  (or  common  mad-house) :  but  the  wife,  affecting  to  pity 
himi  b^;ed  that  she  might  he  allowed  to  chain  him  in  an  apartment 
in  her  house,  that  she  might  alleviate  his  sufferings  by  waiting  upon 
him.  The  K&Afx  assented ;  praising  the  benevolence  of  the  woman, 
and  praying  that  God  might  reward  her.  She  accordingly  procured 
an  iron  collar  and  a  chain  from  the  Mfirist&n,  and  chained  him  in  a 
lower  apartment  of  her  house.  Every  night,  in  his  presence,  her 
lover  vi><itt(l  her:  after  which  she  importuned  him  in  vain  to  divorce 
her;  and  when  the  neifrhhours  came  in  daily  to  ask  bow  he  was,  the 
only  answer  he  received  to  his  complaints  and  arrtisations  a«rainst  his 
wife  was,  "God  restore  thee.  God  restore  thee."  Thus  hectuitinued 
about  a  month ;  and  his  wife,  finding  that  he  still  persisted  in 
refusing  to  divorce  her,  sent  for  a  keeper  of  the  Maristan  to  take 
him.  The  nri'^hbonrs  came  round  as  he  left  the  house:  one  ex- 
ehiimed,  "  There  is  no  strenj^tli  nor  |)ower  but  in  God  !  0(k1  restore 
thee."  Another  said,  "  How  sad  !  lie  was  really  a  worthy  nian."^ — A 
third  remarked,  JJadiugans  *  are  v<'ry  abundant  just  now."  hiic 
he  was  eontiiK d  in  the  MariNtaii,  liis  wife  eanie  daily  to  hiiu,  and 
asked  him  it'  he  wouhl  divorce  her;  on  liis  answering,  "No,"  she 
said,  ''Then  chained  you  niay  lie  until  you  die;  and  my  lover  shall 
eome  to  iiic  constantly/'  At  length,  after  seven  months'  cuntiuement, 
he  consented  to  divorce  her  ;  upon  which  she  procured  his  liberation  ; 
and  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  Her  lover  was  of  too  low  a  grade  to 
become  her  husband;  so  she  remained  unmarried;  and  received 
him  whenever  she  pleased :  but  the  mud  revealed  the  true  history  of 
this  afihir;  and  it  soon  became  a  subject  of  common  talk. 

When  the  wife  of  a  man  of  wealth  or  rank  engages  in  a  criminal 
intrigue,  both  she  and  her  paramour  generally  incur  great  danger.* 
A  short  time  ago,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army 


(  Vnlgiriy  caUed  •'MoH»t4n;' 

*  MadncMutaldtobeiDurecomaMiauidmore 
violent  in  KKyi*  «1i«a  th«  Vbtdi  IniUnRAn  (Ifao 
iniit  of  tlic  IWii.  k  <  )(K'l)lliul)  blnnUMUb:  ttuitb, 
111  Uic  hilt  McatluT. 

<  "How  manjr  men.  In  Ma(t/'  wud  wue  of  mj 


frleiMJs  to  me,  "havi'  \mt  fluir  lives  on  .nxn.iil 
of  women  I  A  very  haiulMme^ouii);  lilxTtiiic,  who 
lived  in  ttitii  hiniM  which  ym  now  ucitii'tr.  wan  W-- 
lli'iuliil  IliTc  ill  llu'  ^itri  t  (.  bcfort*  lii-  iiwii  iJ<M.r,  lor 
an  iulriKU)'  hiU)  IIk'  MilV'  i>l  a  Ikjr,  uutl  all  lltt 
wwncD  of  MafT  wept  for  bim." 
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took  advantagp  of  tlie  abtence  of  her  husband  iirom  the  metrapoti* 
(where  he  always  resided  with  her  when  not  on  military  dntj)  to  infite 
a  Christian  merchant,  of  whom  she  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  baying 
silks,  to  pay  her  a  visit  He  went  to  her  house  at  the  time  appointed^ 
and  found  a  eunucb  at  the  door,  who  took  him  to  another  honae, 
disguised  bim  in  the  loose  outer  garments  and  veil  of  a  lady,  and 
then  brongbt  him  back,  and  introduced  bim  to  bis  mistress.  He 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night  with  her ;  and,  rising  before 
she  nwokc,  put  into  his  pocket  a  purse  which  he  had  given  her,  and 
went  down  to  the  eunuch,  who  conducted  him  again  to  the  boose 
where  ^hc  bad  put  on  bis  disguise :  having  here  resumed  bis  own 
outer  clothes,  be  repaired  to  his  shop.  Soon  after,  the  lady,  who 
had  ntissed  the  purse,  caiiie,  find  taxed  him  with  having  taken  it  : 
slie  told  him  that  she  did  not  want  monev,  hnt  r>n\\  desired  h\< 
company  ;  and  begged  him  to  come  to  lier  aj^ani  m  the  cusumg 
evening ;  which  he  promised  to  do  :  but  in  the  afternoon,  a  female 
servant  from  the  housr  of  this  huly  eame  to  liis  shop,  and  told  him 
that  her  mistress  had  mixed  some  jioison  in  a  bottle  of  watei  w  hich 
she  had  ordered  to  be  given  him  to  drink. — This  mode  of  revenge 
is  said  to  iiave  been  often  adopted  when  the  woman  8  paramour  has 
given  her  even  a  slight  offence. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  wife  of  a  Muslim  is  guilty  of  a  crimisal 
intrigue  without  being  punished  with  death  if  there  be  four  witnesses 
to  the  fact,  and  they  or  the  husband  proseeute  her;  and  not  always 
does  she  escape  this  punishment  if  she  be  detected  by  any  of  the 
officers  of  justice :  in  the  latter  case,  four  witnesses  are  not  required, 
and  often  the  woman,  if  of  a  respectable  fomily,  is  put  to  death, 
generally  in  private,  on  the  mere  arbttiaiy  authority  of  the  government : 
hut  a  bribe  will  sometimes  save  her ;  for  it  will  alwivjrs  he  accepted, 
if  it  can  with  safety.  Drowning  is  the  punishment  now  aUnost 
always  inflicted,  publicly,  upon  women  convicted  of  adultery  in  Cairo 
and  other  large  towns  of  Egypt,  instead  of  that  ordained  by  the 
law,  which  is  stoning. — A  poor  woman  of  this  city,  a  few  months 
before  her  story  was  related  to  me,  married  a  man  whose  trade  was 
that  of  sellinf^^  fowls,  and,  while  living  with  bim  and  her  modier, 
took  three  other  lodgings,  and  married  three  other  husbands;  all 
of  whom  were  generally  absent  from  the  metropolis  :  so  she  calculated 
that  when  any  of  tbese  tliire  ])ersons  came  to  town  for  a  few  days,  she 
might  easily  find  an  excuse  to  u;o  to  him.  Tliey  happened,  un- 
fortunately fur  her,  to  come  to  town  uu  the  same  day ;  and  all  of 
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them  went,  the  Bame  cveriing,  to  inquire  for  her  at  her  mother^a 
house.  Ikinp:  much  embarrassed  by  their  presence,  and  her  first 
hu8b«Dd  being  also  with  her,  she  feigned  to  be  iU^  and  soon  to 
become  insensible  j  and  was  taken,  by  her  mother,  to  an  inner  room. 
One  of  the  husbands  proposed  to  g;ivc  her  something  to  restore  her : 
another  wished  to  try  a  diticrciit  remedy :  they  besran  to  contend 
whicli  was  the  best  medicine;  and  one  of  them  said,  "  1  slmll  jrivc 
her  what  I  please:  is  not  she  my  wife  ?"  *  "Your  wife!"  exclaimed 
each  of  the  three  other  husbands  at  the  same  time  :  "she  is  my  wife." 
— Each  proved  his  marriaire  :  the  woman  was  taken  to  the  MalikrnK'h ; 
tried;  condemned  to  death;  and  thrown  into  the  Nik. —  Dmiug 
my  tirst  visit  to  this  country,  a  similar  case  occurred :  a  woman 
married  three  soldiers,  of  the  ni^um,  or  regular  troops.  She  waa 
buried  in  a  hole,  breast-dccp,  and  then  shot. 

A  womau  may  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  trust  in  palliating 
dTCimutaiioes,  or  the  support  of  powerful  friends,  to  saye  her  from 
the  penalty  of  death,  in  case  of  her  detection  in  a  criminal  intercotuae ; 
as  in  the  following  instance. — The  BishU  gave  one  of  the  slaves  in 
his  ^areem  in  marriage  to  a  rich  slave-merchant,  from  whom  he  had 
purchased  many  of  his  memlooks  and  female  slaves.  This  man  was 
not  only  unfoithftd  to  her,  hat  utterly  neglected  her;  and  she,  in 
oonseqnence,  formed  an  improper  intimacy  with  a  merchant  of  whom 
she  was  a  Sequent  customer.  One  day,  when  her  husband  was  out, 
a  blach  slave  belonging  to  him  happened  to  see  a  man's  head 
at  a  small  aperture  in  a  window  of  the  hareem.  He  immediately 
went  up  to  seareh  the  room  of  the  wife;  who,  liearing  him  coming, 
locked  her  pammour  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Tlie  slave  broke  open 
the  door  of  the  closet ;  and  the  man  within  rushed  at  him  with  a 
dagger  which  he  wore  in  his  girdle ;  but  the  former  seized  the  blade 
in  his  hand ;  and  the  woman  held  him  until  her  lover  had  escaped ; 
she  then  kissed  the  slave's  hand,  and  implored  him  not  to  cause  her 
deatli  by  informing  her  husband  of  what  had  passed :  she,  however, 
found  him  inexorable :  he  immediately  went  to  his  mast(;r,  shew  ing 
his  bleeding  hand,  and  telling  him  the  cause  of  the  wound.  The 
womaji,  meanwhile,  ti(Hi  to  the  Basha's  hareem.  for  protection.  Her 
husband  demanded  of  the  Basha  that  she  should  be  t;i\en  np,  and 
put  to  death ;  and,  the  request  being  deemed  a  ])r()per  one,  she  was 
brought  before  her  fornur  master  to  answer  ibr  iier  crime.  She 
threw  herself  at  \\\^  feet;  kisacd  the  skirt  of  his  ciullung;  and 
acquuiuicd  him  with  her  husband's  vicious  conduct,  imd  his  utter 
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negleet  of  her;  and  the  Bftsha,  feeling  hmsdf  infiuHed  by  the 
husband's  conduct^  spat  in  his  faee;  and  sent  back  the  wife  to  his 
own  ];^Teem.  Her  paramour  did  not  live  long  after  this :  he  was 
smothered  in  the  house  of  some  courtesans ;  but  none  of  these  women 
was  punished ;  as  it  eould  not  be  proved  which  of  them  committed 
the  act. 

For  ibeir  sentiments  with  regard  to  women,  and  their  general 
conduct  towards  the  fair  sex^  the  Egyptians,  in  common  with  other 
Muslims,  have  been  reprehended  with  too  great  severity.  It  is  true 
that  they  do  not  consider  it  necessaiy,  or  even  delicate,  to  consult  the 
choice  of  .1  prirl  under  age  j)revion8ly  to  giving  her  away  in  matri- 
mony; but  it  is  not  less  tnie  that  a  man  of  the  middle  or  higher 
classes,  almost  nhvavs,  makes  liis  choice  of  a  wife  from  hcarsav,  or  as 
a  person  bliiulfold  ;  havHtL'  110  means  of  ncciut:  lier  until  the  enn*^raet 
is  made,  and  she  is  hn»ni;iit  to  his  honse.  It  is  inijiossible,  thcrei* iri-. 
that  there  should  l)e  any  Tontnal  attaehnient  before  marriage.  Jidlli 
sexes,  in  truth,  are  oppress  I  I  v  tyrannieal  hiws  and  customs;  hot, 
liaj>|)ily,  they  regard  their  cliauis  as  becoming  and  honourable  :  they 
would  feel  themselves  di8giac<'d  by  shaking  them  off.  i\s  to  the  re- 
straint which  is  exercised  towards  the  women,  I  have  before  remarked 
that  it  is  in  a  great  degree  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  less  strict  in  Egj'pt  than  iu  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish 
empire :  it  is  certainly  far  less  so  than  it  has  been  represented  to  be 
by  many  persons.  "Diey  generally  look  upon  this  restraint  with  a 
degree  of  pride,  as  evineing  the  husband's  care  for  them;  and  value 
themselves  upon  their  being  hidden  as  treasures.^  In  good  society,  it 
is  considered  highly  indecorous  to  inquire,  in  direet  tenns,  respecting 
the  health  of  a  firiend's  wife,  or  of  any  female  in  his  hous^  unless  she 
be  8  relation  of  the  peison  who  makes  the  inquiry. — ^One  of  my 
^Syptian  aequaintances  asking  another  native  of  this  country,  who 
had  been  in  Paris,  what  was  the  most  remarkable  thing  that  he  had 
M*en  in  the  land  of  the  infidels,  the  latter,  thinking  lightly  of  all  that 
he  had  observed  really  worthy  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  an  luipre- 
judiced  and  a  sensible  man,  gave  the  following  answer : — 1  witnessed 
nothing  so  remarkable  as  this  fact.  It  is  a  custom  of  every  person 
among  the  rich  and  great,  in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France,  frequently 
to  invite  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  both  men  and  women,  to  an 
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eDterUioineiit  in  hu  hotue.  The  rooms  in  wbich  tbe  company  are 
xeceived  are  lighted  with  a  great  number  of  candles  and  Uunpe. 

Then-,  tlic  men  and  ^^  >: n  iissemble  promisctunuly ;  tbe  women,  ae 
you  well  knowj  imveiled ;  and  a  man  may  ait  next  to  another's  wife, 
whom  he  baa  never  aeen  before,  and  may  walk,  talk^  and  even  dance 
with  her,  in  the  very  y>rtsence  of  her  own  husband,  who  ia  neither 
angry  nor  jealous  at  such  disgraceful  conduct/' 

Tlie  Egyptians  are  equally  remarkable  for  frenrrosity  and  nipidity. 
That  two  such  o])j)ositc  qualitit-s  shoilil  ho  united  in  the  same  mind  is 
not  a  little  •<ur|M'isiii':: ;  but  such  ia  generally  the  ease  with  this  people. 
An  overreaching  and  deceitful  dis])Ositioii  in  eonitncrcial  tmnsaetions, 
which  is  too  common  anionj;  all  nations,  is  one  of  the  most  nc^tdi  w  us 
faults  of  the  Ktrvptian  :  in  such  cases,  he  seldom  scruples  to  frame  a 
falsehood  whieii  may  better  his  bargain.  Anu)ng  people  who  groan 
beneath  the.  yoke  of  a  tyrannical  and  rapacious  government  (and  such 
has  long  been  the  government  of  Egypt),  a  dispositiou  to  avarice  in- 
variably predominates :  for  a  man  ia  natunUy  most  tenadons  of  that 
which  is  most  luble  to  be  taken  from  him;  andhoice  the  oppreaaed 
Egyptian,  when  he  has  a  sum  of  money  whieb  he  does  not  require  for 
necessary  expenses,  and  cannot  profitably  employ,  generally  lays  itont 
in  the  purchaae  of  omamenta  for  hia  wilfe  or  wivea ;  which  omamoita 
he  can  eaaOy  convert  again  into  money.  Hence,  alao,  it  ia  a  common 
practice  in  this  country  (aa  it  ia,  or  baa  been,  in  abnoat  every  country 
und»  similar  political  circumstanoea,)  for  a  man  to  hide  treasure  in 
hia  houses  under  the  paved  floor,  or  in  some  other  part;  and  aa  many 
a  person  who  docs  so  dies  suddenly,  without  being  able  to  inlbim  hia 
fismily  where  is  bis  "makhbi,"  or  hiding-place,  money  ia  not  unfre- 
quently  discovered  on  pulling  down  house*. — A  vice  near  akin  to  cupi- 
dity, namely  envy,  I  believe  to  be  equally  }>revalent  among  the  modern 
Kirviitinns,  in  common  with  the  whole  Arab  race  ;  for  many  of  them 
are  candid  enough  to  confess  their  own  o|>ininn  that  this  hateful  dis- 
position is  almost  wholly  concentrated  in  tlie  nunds  of  tlieir  nation. 

The  E<ry{)tiaus  arc  generally  honest  in  the  payment  nf  debti^. 
Their  Prophet  asserted  that  even  martyrdom  would  imt  atone  lor  a 
debt  undischarged.  Few  of  tluni  ever  accept  iuterest  for  a  loan  of 
money;  as  it  is  strictly  forbidden  by  their  law. 

Constant  veracity  is  a  virtue  extremely  rare  in  modem  Egypt. 
Fahehood  was  commended  by  tbe  Prophet  when  it  tended  to  reconcile 
persons  at  variance  with  each  other :  also,  when  practised  in  order  to 
please  one*s  wife ;  and  to  obtain  any  advantage  in  a  war  with  the 
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enemtei  of  the  faith :  though  highly  reprobated  in  other  caaes.  Thia 
offers  some  litde  palliation  of  the  general  practice  of  lying  which  pie« 
vails  among  the  modern  Arabs ;  for  if  people  are  allowed  to  lie  in  cer- 
tain eases,  they  insensibly  contract  a  habit  of  doing  so  in  others. 

Though  most  of  the  £g3rptians  often  lie  designedly,  they  are  seldoDl 
heard  to  retract  an  unintentional  misstatement  without  expressing 
themselves  thus  :  "  No :  I  hc^^  foru^ivcTirss  of  God it  was  so  and 
80;"  as,  in  statin!!  ;inytliing  of  which  they  arc  not  quite  certain,  tlioy 
say,  "God  is  all  knowing."* — I  may  licrf  mention  (and  I  do  it  with 
soni  '  fi  I  lint;  ot  national  pride)  that,  some  years  ago,  there  was  an 
Armenian  jeweller  in  this  citv  (Cairo)  >*o  noted  for  his  veracity,  that 
his  acquaintances  determined  lo  give  Inia  some  appellation  significant 
of  his  possessinf?  a  virtue  so  rare  among  them;  and  the  name  they 
gavt;  linn  was  "  Ll-in^ileezec,"  or  77te  Miqlif<hman,  which  has  be- 
come his  family  name.  It  is  common  to  hear  tradesmen  in  this  place, 
when  demanding  a  price  which  they  do  not  mean  to  abate,  say,  "  One 
word  j  the  word  of  the  Bngliah  :***  they  also  often  aay,  "  The  word  of 
the  Fhmks/'  in  this  soise :  hnt  I  have  never  heard  any  particular 
nation  thus  honourably  distinguished  except  the  English  and  the 
Maghrahees,  or  Western  Arabs,  whwh  latter  people  have  acquired 
thb  reputation  hy  being  rather  more  verscious  tlian  moat  other  Araba. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  practice  of  swearing  by  God  whieh 
prevails  among  the  Egyptians :  I  must  here  add,  that  many  of  them 
scruple  not  to  make  nse  of  an  oath  with  the  vieir  of  ohtaining  credit 
to  a  falsehood.  In  this  case,  they  sometimes  say,  **  Wa-llfihi "  ("  By 
God");  but  more  commonly,  "Wa-llah;" — ^for,  though  the  latter 
expression  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  former,  th^  pretend  that  it 
may  also  be  used  as  an  ejaculation  in  praise  of  God ;  whereas 
"  Wa-Ufihi "  is  a  decided  oath,  and,  if  uttered  to  a  falsehood,  is  a 
heinous  sin.  Such  an  oath,  if  violated,  nnist  be  expiated  hy  once 
feeding  or  clothing  ten  poor  men,  liberating  a  Mnslun  slave,  or  captive, 
or  fasting  three  days.*  This,  however,  is  tlic  expiation  allowed  by  the 
Kur-fin  only  for  an  inconsiderate  oath  :  yet  the  modern  Muslims  some- 
times obser\'p  it  in  order  to  free  thensselves  from  the  guilt  of  a  deliberate 
false  oatii ;  and  they  geueraily  pi  eter  the  fast  to  either  of  the  otlu  i  Uindes 
of  expiation.  There  are  some  oaths  which,  I  believe,  few  Muslims  would 
falsely  take ;  such  as  saying,  three  tinies^  "  liy  God,  the  Great 

1  uUffhOr  AJUh."  *  K  ur  dii.  cli.  v.,  v.  91. 

'  -  A114ha  a«taiii."  >  •  W*>Uilii.l.«fe«in." 

*  "KOmetri-liifflku." 
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and  the  oath  upon  the  mn^^af  (or  copy  of  the  |(ur-fo) — saying,  "  By 
what  this  coutams  of  the  word  of  God  hut  a  form  of  oath  which  is 
still  more  to  he  depended  upon  is  that  of  saying,  "  I  impose  upon  my- 
self  dirorcenient*'^  (that  is,  the  divorce  of  my  wife,  if  what  I  say  Jbe 
fSabe);  or,  "I  impose  upon  myself  interdiction  which  has  a  similar 
meanbg  ("  My  wife  be  unlawful  to  me  ") ;  or,  "  I  impose  upon  my^ 
self  a  triple  divorcement;'"  which  binds  by  the  irrevocable  divorce 
of  the  wife.  If  a  niau  use  any  one  of  these  three  forms  of  oath  falsely, 
his  wife,  if  he  have  but  one,  is  divorced  by  the  oath  itself,  if  proved 
to  be  false,  without  further  ceremony ;  and  if  he  have  two  or  more 
wives,  he  must,  in  such  circumstances,  choose  one  of  them  to  put 
away.  There  are,  however,  abandoned  liars  who  will  swear  falsely 
by  the  oatli  that  is  i^enrrally  hrld  most  binding.  A  poet,  speaking  of 
a  character  of  this  description,  says, 

WLeii  he  bweant  by  tho  oath  of  divom;." 

The  generality  of  the  £gyptians  are  easily  excited  to  quarrel; 

particularly  those  of  the  lower  orders,  who,  when  enn^d,  curse  each 
other's  fathers,  mothers,  beards,  &c. ;  and  lavish  upon  each  other  a 
varie^  of  opprobrious  epithets  ;  such  as  "  son  of  the  dog,  pimp,  pig," 
and  an  appellation  which  they  think  still  worse  than  any  of  these, 
namely,  "Jew."  When  one  curses  the  father  of  the  other,  the  latter 
prrnprally  retorts  by  ciusinp:  the  father  and  mother,  and  sometinics 
the  whole  houscliold,  of  his  advereary.  Thry  iiiinacc  each  other;  but 
seldom  proceed  to  blows.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  I  lia\e  ?ccn 
low  |>rr?«on8  in  this  coimtr)^  so  enraged  as  to  bite,  and  grasp  each 
otlier  by  tlie  tliroat.  T  have  also  wituessed  many  iiistanees  of  forbear- 
ance oil  the  j)urt  ul"  individuals  of  tlic  middle  and  lower  classes,  wlien 
grossly  insnlted  :  I  have  often  hear»l  an  Egyptian  say,  on  receiving 
a  blow  froit)  an  equal,  "God  bless  thee."    "  God  requite  thee  good." 

Beat  me  again."  In  general,  a  quarrel  terminates  by  one  or  both 
parties  saying,  "Justice  is  against  me:"*  often,  after  this,  they  recite 
the  Pfitl^ah  together;  and  then,  sometimes,  embrace  and  kiss  one 
another. 

The  Egyptians  are  particularly  prone  to  satire ;  and  often  display 
connderable  wit  in  their  jeers  and  jests.  Their  language  a£brds  them 
great  fiicilities  for  punning,  and  for  ambiguous  conversation,  in  which 
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they  very  fieqiieiitly  indulge.  The  lower  ofdere  sometimei  lampoon 
their  mien  in  songs,  and  ridienle  those  enactments  of  the  government 
hy  which  they  theosehras  most  tulfer.  I  was  onee  mucli  amnaed 
with  a  tong  which  I  found  to  be  very  popular  in  the  town  and  district 
of  Aswixi,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt :  its  burden  was  a  plain 
invocation  to  the  plague  to  take  their  tyrannical  governor  and  his 
Copt  derk.  Another  song,  which  was  popular  throughout  £g>'pt 
during  my  first  visit  to  this  countiyj  and  which  was  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  an  increase  of  the  income-tax  called  "  iirdch/'  began 
thus :  *'  You  who  have  [nothing  on  your  head  but]  a  libdch  !  sell  it, 
niid  pay  tlic  firdth."  The  libdeh,  I  have  hefiirc  mentioned,  is  a  felt 
cap,  which  is  w(irn  umlcr,  or  instead  of,  tlvc  turban  ;  and  tlie  man 
mnat^be  very  poor  who  has  no  other  covering  than  tliis  for  hi»  head. 
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It  is  milancholy  to  contrast  the  present  poverty  of  Ejn'pt  with  its 
prosperity  in  ancient  tunes,  whvu  the  variety,  degance,  and  exquisite 
iinish  displayed  in  its  nniuuiaetures  attracted  the  admiration  of  sur- 
roiindiner  nations,  and  its  inhabitants  were  in  no  ne^d  of  foreign 
commerce  to  increase  their  wealth,  or  to  add  to  their  comforts. 
Antiquarian  researches  shew  us  that  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in 
the  arts  of  civiliiad  life  dittinguiahed  the  Egyptians  in  the  age  of 
Moaee,  and  at  a  yet  earlier  period.  Not  only  the  Pharaoha  and  the 
priest*  and  military  chiefs,  but  also  a  great  proportion  of  the  wealthy 
agrieoltuxists,  and  other  private  individuals,  in  those  remote  times, 
passed  a  life  of  the  most  leBned  Inxniy,  were  clad  in  linen  of  the 
most  delieate  fahrie,  and  xeelined  on  oonehea  and  chain  wliich  have 
served  aa  models  lor  the  famitura  of  our  modem  saloons.  Nature  is 
as  lavish  of  her  favours  aa  she  was  of  old  to  the  inhaUtants  of  the 
mlley  of  the  Nile;  bat,  for  many  centuries,  they  have  ceased  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  steady  government:  each  of  their  aueeessive 
rulersy  during  Hdi  long  lapse  of  time,  considering  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  his  power,  has  been  almost  wholly  intent  upon  increasing 
his  own  wealth ;  and  thus,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  nation  has  gradually 
perished,  and  the  remnant,  in  general,  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  the 
most  afflicting  poverty.  The  male  portion  of  the  population  of  Eg:ypt 
bcinj?  scarcely  greater  than  is  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  ns  much 
of  the  soil  as  ix  subject  to  the  natural  inundation,  or  easily  impated 
by  artiticial  meann,  the  number  of  persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
manufactures  in  this  country  is  comparatively  very  small  ;  aiul  as 
there  are  so  few  couipctitors,  and,  at  present,  few  ])erson8  of  wealth 
to  encourage  them,  their  works  iu  general  display  but  little  skill. 
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Bat  the  low  itafte  ui  the  manual  aits  hn,  in  a  great  degieci  heen 
occasioned  by  another  eanse:  the  Turkish  Sult^  Sdecm^  after  his 
conquest  of  Egypt>  took  with  him  thence  to  his  own  country,  as  r^ 
lated  by  El-Gabartec/  so  many  masters  of  crafta  which  were  not 
practised  in  Turkey,  that  more  than  fifty  manual  arts  ceased  to  be 
pursued  in  Egypt. 

Painting  and  scnlptnre,  as  applied  to  the  representation  of  living 
objects^  are,  I  have  already  stated,  absolutely  prohibited  by  the 
reUgion  of  El-Isldm:  therr  arc,  however,  some  I\fnslims  in  Egr^'pt 
wlio  attempt  the  delirifntidn  of  men,  lions,  camels,  and  t)t)uT  animals, 
flowers,  boats,  &c.,  particularly  in  (what  they  call)  the  dccorEtion  of 
a  few  shop-fronts,  the  doors  of  pilgrims'  houses,  &c. ;  thougli  their 
performances  would  be  surpassed  by  children  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age  in  our  own  country.  But  the  Muslim  relitrion  especially  pro- 
motes industry,  by  requirins:  that  every  man  be  acquainted  with  some 
art  or  occupation  by  whicli  he  may,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  able  to 
support  himself  and  those  dependant  upon  him,  and  to  fultil  all  his 
religious  and  moral  dnties.  The  art  in  which  the  £g)^tians  most 
excel  is  architecture.  The  finest  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture 
are  found  in  the  Egyptian  metropolis  and  its  environs ;  and  not  only 
the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  are  remarkable  fior  their 
grandeur  and  beauty,  but  many  of  the  private  dwellings,  also,  attract 
our  admiration,  especially  by  their  interior  structure  and  decorations. 
Yet  this  art  has,  of  late  years,  much  declined,  like  most  others  in  this 
country :  a  new  style  of  architecture,  derived  from  the  Turks,  partly 
Oriental  and  partly  Knropean,  and  of  a  very  plain  description,  being 
generally  preferred.  The  doors,  ceilings,  windows,  and  pavements,  of 
the  buildings  in  the  older  style,  which  have  already  been  described^ 
display  considerable  taste,  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  so^  too,  do  most  of 
the  Egyptian  manufactures ;  though  many  of  them  are  rather  dumsy, 
or  ill  finished.  The  turners  of  wood,  whose  chief  occupation  was  that 
of  making  the  lattice-work  of  windows,  were  very  numerous,  and  their 
work  was  generally  neater  than  it  is  at  present :  they  have  less  em- 
ployment now,  as  windows  of  modem  houses  arc  often  made  of  glass. 
The  turner,  like  most  other  artisans  in  Etrypt,  sits  to  his  work,  lu 
the  art  of  ^'lass-making,  for  which  Egj'pt  was  so  much  celebrated  in 
ancient  times,  the  modern  inhabitants  of  this  eonntry  jwsscss  but 
little  skill :  they  have  lost  the  art  of  manufacturing  coloured  glaas  for 
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windows;  but  for  the  eonHtnietion  of  windowt  of  tbit  material  they 
aie  still  admiied^  thongb  not  so  mach  as  they  were  a  few  yean  ago^ 
before  the  adoption  of  a  new  style  of  arehiteetnre  diminidied  the 
demand  for  their  work.  Their  pottery  is  generally  of  a  rude  kind : 
it  mostly  consists  of  porous  bottks  and  jars,  for  cooling;  as  well  as 
keeping,  water.  For  their  skill  in  the  preparation  cS  morocco  leather, 
th^  are  justly  celebrated.  The  branches  and  leaves  of  the  palm-tree 
they  employ  in  a  great  variety  of  manufactures :  of  the  former,  they 
makf  st  ats,  coops,  clitsts,  frames  for  beds,  &c. :  of  the  latter,  baskets, 
panniers,  mats,  brooms,  tly-whisks,  and  many  other  utensils.  Of  the 
fibres  also  that  i;row  at  the  foot  of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree  arc 
made  most  of  the  ro])CS  uj?cd  in  Ejjypt.  The  best  mats  (which  are 
much  used  instead  of  carpeti*,  partieularly  in  snmiiier,)  arc  made  of 
rushes.  E^pt  has  lost  the  celebrity  wliicli  it  enjoyed  in  ancient 
times  for  its  line  linen  :  the  linen  and  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
the  silks  now  woven  m  this  country,  are  generally  of  coarse  or  poor 
qualities. 

The  Egyptians  haye  long  been  famous  for  the  art  of  hatching 
fowk'  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  This  practice,  thongb  obscurely  de- 
scribed by  ancient  authors,  appears  to  have  been  common  in  Egypt 
in  very  remote  times.  The  building  in  which  the  process  is  performed 
is  called,  in  Lower  Egypt,  "  mammal  el-firiOcb,**  and,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
''mammal  d-fanoog:*'  in  the  fonner  division  of  the  countTy,  there 
are  more  than  a  hundred  such  establishments;  and  m  the  latter, 
more  than  half  that  number.  Most  of  the  superintendents,  if  not  all, 
are  Copts.  The  proprietors  pay  a  tax  to  the  government.  The  ma|i- 
mal  is  constructed  of  burnt  or  sun -dried  bricks;  and  consists  of  two 
parallel  rows  of  smsU  ovens  and  cells  for  fire,  divided  by  a  narrow, 
vaulted  passage ;  each  oven  bcins:  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  ha\-ing  above  it  a  vaulted  fire- 
cell,  of  the  same  size,  or  rather  less  in  height.  Each  oven  coiinnuni- 
catcs  with  the  passaprc  by  an  apertiin-  ]-ar'j^r  ciiouprh  for  a  man  to 
enter;  jmuI  with  its  lire-ecll  by  a  similar  aperture:  the  tire-eells,  also, 
of  the  same  row,  communicate  with  each  otlicr  ;  and  eaeli  lias  an 
aperture  in  its  vault  (for  the  escape  of  the  smoke),  which  is  oj)ened 
only  occasionally :  the  passa<re,  too,  has  several  such  apertures  in  its 
vaulted  roof.  The  p«7C"*  ait  |  laeed  upon  mats  or  straw,  and  one  tier 
above  another,  usually  to  tin  number  of  three  tiers,  in  the  ovens; 
and  burning  "  gellch  "  (a  fuel  before  mentioned,  com|)oscd  of  the 
dung  of  animals,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  and  made  into  the  form 
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uf  rounds  flat  cakes,)  is  placed  upon  the  floors  of  the  fiie-eella  above. 
The  entrance  of  the  maamal  is  well  closed.    Before  it  are  two  or  three 
small  chambers,  for  the  attendant,  and  the  fuel,  and  the  chickens 
when  newly  hatched.    The  operation  is  performed  only  during  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year,  in  the  sprinjr ;  earliest  in  the  most  southern 
parts  of  the  country.    Each  niaamal  in  gereral  crtntnins  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  (^vcn? ;  vlimI  receives  about  a  imiKln  d  and  fifty  tl>ou- 
sand  eggs  during  the  annual  period  of  its  contmuing  opeu ;  one 
quarter  or  a  third  of  which  lunnbcr  g-enerally  fail.    The  peasants  of 
the  neighbourhood  supply  the  eggs;  the  attendant  of  the  maamal 
examines  thcin,  and  atterwards  usually  gives  one  chicken  for  evciy 
two  eggs  that  he  has  received.    In  general,  only  half  the  number  of 
ovens  are  used  for  the  tirst  ten  days,  and  tires  are  lighted  only  in  the 
fire-cells  above  these.    On  the  eleventh  day,  these  fires  are  put  out, 
and  others  are  lighted  in  the  other  fire-cells,  and  fresh  eggs  placed  in 
the  ovens  belovr  these  last.   On  the  fottowmg  day,  some  of  the  eggs 
in  the  former  ovens  are  removed,  and  placed  on  the  iloor  of  the  fire- 
cells  above,  where  the  fires  have  been  extinguished.    The  general 
heat  maintained  during  the  process  is  from  100°  to  lOS*^  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.   The  manager,  Jiaving  been  accustomed  to  this 
art  from  his  youth,  knows,  from  hia  long  experience,  the  exact  tempe- 
rature that  is  required  for  the  success  of  the  oper^tm,  without  having 
any  instrument,  like  our  thermometer,  to  guide  him.    On  the  twen- 
tieth  day,  some  of  the  eggs  first  put  in  are  hatched;  but  most,  on 
the  twenty-first  day ;  that  is,  after  the  same  period  as  is  re({uircd  in 
the  case  of  niUural  incubation.    The  weaker  of  the  chickens  are 
placed  in  the  passage:  the  rest,  in  the  innermost  of  the  anterior 
apartments,  uhere  they  remain  a  day  or  two  before  they  are  given  to 
the  pcrs  n<  to  wlioui  they  are  due.    \A'lKn  tlio  ri:gs  first  placed  have 
been  liutched,  and  tlie  second  supply  halt  hulciied,  the  ovens  in  which 
the  former  were  j)lace(l,  and  wliieh  are  now  vacant,  receive  tlie  third 
supply;  and,  in  like  mamui,  when  tlie  second  supply  is  hatched,  a 
fourth  is  introduced  in  its  place.    I  have  not  fouiul  Jhat  the  fowls 
produced  iii  this  uiunncr  are  inferior  in  point  of  fiavdur,  or  in  other 
respects,  to  those  produced  from  the  rgii  Ijy  incubation.    The  fowls 
and  iheir  eggs  in  !Kgypt  are,  in  both  cases,  and  with  respect  to  size 
and  fiavour,  very  inferior  to  those  in  our  eonntiy*   In  one  of  the 
E^ptian  newspapers  published  by  order  of  the  government  (No.  248* 
for  the  18th  of  Bama4&n,  1246,  or  the  3rd  of  March,  1831,  of  our 
en,)  I  find  the  following  statement : — 
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NumlxT  of  p«taHi«liTnnnt«  for  the  hntching  of  fowb' eggs  I  ^ 
in  llu'  j»re»f«t  yeur     .        .        ,        ,        .  .J 

Xmnlwr  of  ."pjrs  used                                               19,325,600  6,878^900 

.VnmlMT  -].:.!!. '4  n,2'',sr)7  2,r.2t»,6e0 

NuiuIht  hatched  13,0Gl»,733  ^  4^34il,240 

Though  the  commerce  of  Egypt  has  mueh  declined  since  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  paaaage  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  monopolies  and  exactions  of  Mo- 
hammad 'Alee  and  his  successors,  it  is  still  considerable;  and  daring 

^  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the  numerous  steani- 
▼essels  plying  between  Alexandria  and  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
and.  between  Sues  and  India^  and  by  the  establishment  of  railways  in 
Lower  Egypt 

The  principal  imports  from  Europe  arc  woollen  cloths  (chiefly 
tVoni  France),  calico,  pkin  nnislin,  fiirurcd  miT^lin  (of  Scf>trh  manu- 
facture, for  turbans),  silks,  vclvci,  cnipc,  filiawls  (Scotch,  Eiiirlish,  and 
French,)  in  iniitati(»u  of  those  of  Knshnu-er,  writin«2:-pa])er  (chicrtv 
frum  Venice),  lire-arms,  straiijlit  sword-blades  (from  (lerinaiiy)  for 
the  Nubians,  &C.,  watehcs  and  eloeks,  eoflpee-ciips  and  various  Jirticles 
of  earthenware  and  L'lass  (luo.stly  tVoin  (Jcrmany),  many  kinds  of 
hardwares,  plaiiks_,  nu  tal,  beads,  wine  and  liqueurs  ;  and  white  slaves, 
:$ilks,  embroidered  liinulkereUiefs  and  napkins,  month-pieces  of  pipes, 
slippers,  and  a  variety  of  made  goods,  copper  and  brass  wares,  ^e., 
from  Constantinople: — from  Asia  Minor,  carpets  (among  which,  the 
Hcggildehs,  or  small  praycr-carpcts),  figs,  &c. : — ^from  Syria,  tobacco, 
striped  silksy  *ab&ydis  (or  woollen  cloaks),  soap: — from  Arabia, 
coffee,  spices,  sevcFsl  drugs,  Indian  goods  (as  shawls,  silks,  mndin, 
&e.) : — ^from  Abyssinia  and  Senniir  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
slaves,  gold,  ivory,  ostrichofeathcrs,  kurbigs  (or  whips  of  hippopo- 
tamus* hide),  tamarind  in  cakes,  gums,  senna : — from  £1-Ghaii>,  or 
the  West  (that  is,  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  westwards),  tarbooshes 
(or  red  cloth  skull-caps),  bumooses  (or  white  woollen  hooded  cloaks), 
l^er&ms  (or  white  woollen  sheets,  used  for  night-coverings  and  for 
dress),  yellow  morocco  shoes. 

llie  principal  exporU  to  Europe  are  wheat,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
cotton,  fkx,  indigo,  coffee,  various  spices,  gums,  senna,  ivory,  o^strich- 
feathers : — to  Turkey,  male  and  female  Abyssinian  and  black  slaves 
(including  a  few  eiunichs),  rice,  coffee,  spices,  henna,  &c. : — to  Syria, 
slaves,  rice,  &c. : — to  Arabia,  chiefly  corn  : — to  Sennar  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  cotton  and  linen  and  woollen  goods,  a  few  Syrian 
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and  Egyptian  stnj)ccl  sillcfi,  small  carpets,  beads  and  other  ornaments, 
soap,  the  stmiglit  sword-blades  mentioned  Ixifore,  lire-arms,  copper 
wares,  writing-paper. 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  value  of  money  in  Cairo,  in  late 
years,  I  insert  the  following  list  of  the  prices  of  certain  common 
articles  of  food,  ftc,  made  during  my  second  visit  (Since  Bgypt 
has  again  become  a  highway  to  India,  and  a  resort  of  travellers  far 
more  numerous  than  th^  were  a  few  years  ago,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities of  every  kind  have  very  greatly  inereaaed.)  In  the  countiy 
towns  and  villages,  most  kinds  of  provisiims  are  dieaper  than  in  the 
metropolis:  meat,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  about  half  the  prices  hoe  men- 
tioned :  wheat  and  bread,  from  about  one  third  to  half. 


P.  P.  (£.  0.  d.) 

Vnxeat,  the  anlebb  (or  abovt  five  IhuImIi),  from  50  P.  to  0  (0  13  2^  ) 

Rice,  till'  ;inlo1)h,  nhont   240   0  (2  8  0  ) 

MutUiii  ur  luuib,  the  rati   1    0  (0  0  2|  ) 

Beef.                 do.   0  85  (0  0  8^) 

Fowls,  .-i.  li.  1  P  10  F.  tn   I  80  (0  0  3j  ) 

Pigcontt,  the  pair,  1  P.  10  F.  to   1  80  (0  0  a|  ) 

Eggs,  three  for   0  5  (0  0  Oft) 

Fri-sli  buttiT,  the  rati   20  (0  04|) 

('larifieil  butter,  do.    2  P.  t<i   2  10  (0  0  60 

Coffee,              do.   6  P.  to   7   0  (0  I  4J ) 

(iel>elee tolMoeOk the a^^iA,  15 P. to                .      .  18  0  (0  8  7|) 

Sooreo      do.             do       5  P.  to    .       .       .       .  10   0  (0  2  0  ) 

Egyptian  loaf-sugar,  the  ra^l   2  0  (0  0  4|  ) 

Ettropeen    do»        do.   S  10  (0  0  6| ) 

Summer  grapot*          do   0  10  (0  0  ) 

Later       do.             do.  20  F,  to                             .  0  30  fO  0  IJ ) 

Fine  biscuit,  the  VantAr   160   0  (1  12  0  ) 

WttU'f,  thp  kirlieh  (or  jfoat's gkin),  10 P. to  .       .       .  0  80  (0  0  1|) 

Firewood,  the  donke}--load   110(02^) 

Cluircoal,  the  u^l^ah,  ^  F.  to   0  30  (0  0  1|) 

8oep,thenitl   1  80  (0  0  4|) 

TflUow  cuodlfli^  the  vipiah  .       .       .       .       •       .  8  20  (0  1  ^ ) 

best  wax  do.           do.   25  0  (0  6  0  ) 


Xote.— The  "rati  "  a  about  15J  oz  .  nnd  tlie  "  nkknli  "  ne-arlv  2j  ,  nvoirdupoin. 
The  ••  ^(ar  "  u  100  rati*.  P.  deuot<>^  \'\mten :  F.,  Fa«i<^aU».  For  a  full  aoooant  of 
Kgjr])tian  meaeorea,  weiglitu,  and  mouc^  h,  »ee  the  Apixindix. 

There  arc  in  C-iiro  numerous  buildinga  called  "  wekfileha,***  chiefly 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  the  reception 
of  their  goods.   The  wek^eh  is  a  bailding  surroundiDg  a  squaie  or 


<  "Wek&leh**  («rencnl|y  prauNUMtd  bg  the  PmdIu  eeeaU^  tceat,  AeJ  b  Sir  "Mr  d-WMUlk*  ■ 

«igniQring  »>/actiorjf. 
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obloni::  rnurt.  Its  <;r()nii(l-tl<K)r  r<Misif<ts  of  vanltcil  inag^aziriCK  for 
niercliiindisc,  wImcIi  iace  thr  cdiiit  ;  and  thrsc  nia^nzincs  nre  somc- 
tiiiics  mvd  as  aliups.  Above  ihvm  are  irciu  I'iillv  lodiriiiirs,  whicli  arc 
entercil  iVom  a  gallery  fxtciKliiifir  aloni:  t  ucli  nf  the  tDiir  siile.s  of  the 
court  ;  or,  in  the  place  of  iIkm'  Indu^mu's,  tl.t n-  an-  other  mapr/ines ; 
and  III  iiKvny  wt  ks'dehs,  which  liavc  apartun  uts  intciuktl  as  lotl^niij^s, 
these  aj)artincnts  are  u^i  il  uj^  nui^iazines.  In  general,  a  wekaleh  has 
only  one  common  entrance;  the  door  of  which  is  closed  at  night,  and 
kept  by  a  porter.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of  these  buildings  in 
Cairo ;  and  three-lbuitbs  of  that  number  are  within  that  part  which 
oonatituted  the  original  city. 

It  has  ahready  been  mentioned^  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work, 
that  the  great  thoroughfare^Btreets  of  Cairo  generally  have  a  row  of 
shops  along  each  side,  not  communicating  with  the  superstructures. 
So,  too,  have  many  of  the  by-streets.  Commonly,  a  portion  of  a 
street,  or  a  whole  street,  oonsistB  chiefly,  or  solely,  of  houses  with 
shops  appropriated  to  one  particular  trade and  is  called  the  Sook 
(or  Market)  of  that  trade;  or  is  named  after  a  mosque  there  situate. 
Thus,  a  part  of  the  main  street  of  the  dty  is  called  Sook  en-Nahhd* 
seen/*  or  the  market  of  the  srllrrs  of  copper  wares  (or  sim]dy  "  the 
Nabb^B^/'  t''^'  ^vord  "Sool^"  being  usually  dropped);  another 
part  is  called  **tlie  Gohargesyeh,"  or  [market  of)  the  jewellers; 
another,  "the  Klniidageeyeh,"  or  [market  of]  the  sellers  of  hard- 
wares; another,  "the  Ghoorceyeh/'  or  [market  of]  the  GhoowTyeh, 
wliich  is  the  name  of  a  mosqtie  .sitnutr  thi  re.  These  are  some  of  the 
ehief  sfK)k8  of  the  ritv.  The  principal  Tnrkisli  sook  is  called  "  Khun 
El-Khaleelee/'  Sonn'  <»(  the  sooks  arc  covered  over  with  matting,  or 
with  ])lanks,  supported  l)y  beams  extending  across  the  street,  a  little 
above  the  shops,  or  above  tln^  houses.* 

Tlie  shop  ("dukk/in  ')  is  a  square  recess,  or  cell,  generally  about 
six  or  seven  feet  high ;  and  between  three  and  four  feet  in  width  : 
or  it  consists  of  two  cells,  one  behind  the  other;  the  inner  one  serv- 
ing as  a  magazme.'  The  floor  of  the  shop  is  even  with  the  top  of  a 
**  ma$tabah,"  or  raised  scat  of  stone  or  brick,  built  against  the  front.* 
This  is  usually  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet,  in  height ; 


>  Tbi*  ha*  lung  b««n  the  cum  in  oUier  iMUtcra 
Montriet.  Bee  Jmwnlih  xtivlL  81. 

'  win  n  I  laat  riuittcd  Ksrypt,  it  wn/i  »aiil  that 
moft  of  ilie«e  covQrinjjcs  were  oboat  U>  be  rcmoTtd. 
*  Tboti«diniuDk(Mfpalitainailnitod  of  goods 


(if  mure  thuii  hi*  nhop  will  contain)  in  thin  maga- 
zine, or  In  hli  private  dwclBnfr,  or  in  a  we1cil<4i. 

♦  Sine.'  thii«  w:i.'<  wTittcii,  tlie  itio^taUali*  in  nioiil 
ofUu-  ^t^k.•c•U  have  Ini-n  rtmorcd  by  ordrr  of  llu' 
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and  about  the  same  in  breadth.  The  front  of  the  shop  is  furnished 
with  folding  shutters,  oommonly  consisting  of  three  leaves,  one  above 
another :  the  uppermost  of  these  is  turned  up  in  front :  the  two  other 
leaves,  sometimes  folded  together,  are  turaed  down  upon  the  mast>* 
bah,  and  form  an  even  seat,  upon  which  is  spread  a  mat  or  cnr])ct, 
with,  perhaps,  a  cushion  or  two.  Some  sliops  have  folding  doors 
instead  of  the  shutters  above  ilescnbed.  The  shopkeeper  generally 
nits  upon  the  mastabaii,  unless  he  b(;  obliged  to  retire  a  little  way 
vvirliiii  his  shop  to  make  room  for  two  or  more  customers,  who  mount 
upon  tlir  seat,  taking  oflF  their  shoes  before  they  draw  up  their  f<H^t 
upon  the  in;it  or  carpet.  To  a  rcuMilar  customer,  or  one  who  niakr>* 
any  mn^idciabh'  purchase,  the  shopkeeper  gencndly  presents  a  j)ipe 
(unit 'lie  t'oriiier  have  his  i)\vn  witli  lum,  and  it  be  tilled  and 
lighted,!,  and  ho  calls  or  sends  to  the  boy  of  the  ncares^t  eoH'ce-shop, 
and  desires  him  to  brinir  some  coffee,  which  is  served  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  house,  in  small  ehiuu  cups  placed  within  cups  of 
brass.  Not  more  than  two  persons  can  sit  conveuiently  upon  the 
ma^^bah  of  a  shop,  unless  it  be  more  spacious  than  is  commonly  the 
case;  but  some  are  three  or  four  feet  broad;  and  the  shops  to  which 
they  belong,  five  or  six  feet  in  width ;  and  consequently  these  afford 
room  enough  for  four  persons,  or  more,  sitting  in  the  Eastern  fashion. 
The  shopman  generally  says  his  prayers  upon  the  maftAbah  in  the 
sight  of  the  passengers  in  the  street  When  he  leaves  his  shop  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  for  about  half  an  hour,  he  either  relies  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  property  upon  the  next  shopkeepers,  or  those  opposite,  or 
hangs  a  net  before  his  shop.  He  sddora  thinks  it  necessary  to  close 
and  lock  the  shutters,  except  at  night,  \\  1.  i  !i  returns  to  his  house, 
or  when  he  goes  to  the  mosque,  on  the  Friday,  to  join  in  the  noou> 
prayers  of  that  day.— The  apartments  above  the  shops  have  been 
described  in  the  Introduction. 

Buying  and  selling  arc  here  very  tiresome  processes  to  persons 
nnaccnstniueil  to  such  modes  of  bariraining.  When  a  sho])kceper  is 
asked  the  price  of  any  of  his  goods,  he  generally  deniaiuls  more  than 
he  expects  to  recrixe  ;  the  customer  declares  the  price  exorbitant,  and 
offers  about  half  or  two-tiurds  of  the  sum  lirst-named  ;  the  price  thus 
bidden  is,  of  course,  reji  d  :  hut  the  shopkeeper  lowers  his  demand; 
and  then  the  customer,  m  his  turn,  luds  sonu  what  higher  than  before: 
thus  they  usually  go  on  unul  they  meet  ab(iut  lialt-way  between  the 
sum  tirst  demanded  and  that  first  offered,  and  so  the  bargain  is  eon- 
eluded.    But  I  believe  that  most  of  the  tradesmen  arc,  by  European 
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travellers,  unjustly  blamed  for  thus  acting,  Bince  I  have  ascertained 
that  many  an  Ej^ptian  8ho|>kccpcr  wiU  sell  an  article  for  a  profit  of 
one  per  cent,,  and  even  leas.  When  a  person  would  make  any  but  a 
trifling  purchase,  having  found  the  article  that  exactly  suits  him,  be 
gewally  makes  up  his  mind  for  a  long  altercation :  he  mounts  upon 
the  raaftabah  of  the  shop,  seats  himself  at  his  ease,  fills  and  lights  his 
pipe,  and  then  the  contest  of  words  cumuieuccs,  and  lasts  often  half 
an  hour  or  even  more.  Sometimes  the  shopkeeper,  or  the  customer, 
interrupts  the  bargaining  by  introducing  some  irrelevant  topic  of  eon« 
versation,  as  if  the  one  bad  determined  to  abate  his  demand  no  further, 
or  the  other  to  bid  no  higher  :  then  again  the  haggling  is  continued. 
The  bargain  being  conchided,  and  the  purchaser  having  Uikcn  his 
leave,  his  servant  generally  receives,  from  tlie  tradesman,  a  small  pre- 
sent of  moncv,  which,  if  not  2;ivcn  s))ntit;nu'Oiiifsly,  lie  scruples  not  to 
demand.  In  many  oi  the  sooka  in  Cuiru  auctions  arc  held  on  stated 
days,  once  or  twice  a  week.  They  are  conducted  by  "dellitls"  (or 
brokers),  hired  either  by  private  persons  who  have  anything  that  they 
wLsb  to  sell  in  this  iiunnur,  or  by  shopkeepers;  and  the  purchasprs 
are  of  both  these  classes.  The  "  dellals "  carry  the  goods  up  and 
down,  announcing  the  xums  bidden  with  cries  of  "  harfig"  or  "haraj," 

.- — Among  the  lower  orders,  a  bargain  of  the  most  trifling  nature 
is  oilcn  made  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  of  voict;  and  gesture : 
a  person  ignorant  of  their  language  would  imagine  that  the  parties 
engaged  in  it  were  quarrdling,  and  highly  enraged.  The  peasants 
will  often  say,  when  a  person  asks  the  price  of  anything  which  they 
have  for  sale,  "  Receive  it  as  a  present  this  answer  having  become 
a  common  form  of  speech,  they  know  that  advantage  will  not  be  taken 
of  it;  and  when  desired  again  to  name  the  price,  they  will  do  so;  but 
generally  name  a  sum  that  is  exorbitant. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  enumerate  all  the 
trades  pnraued  in  Cairo.  The  principal  of  them  are  those  of  the 
draper,  or  seller  of  materials  for  dress  (who  is  simply  called  "tligir," 
or  merchant),  and  of  the  seller  of  rt^ady-madc  dresses,  arms,  &c.  (who 
has  the  same  appellation);  the  jeweller  ('^gohargee")  ;  the  goldsmith 
and  silversmith  ("  .<aYi;h  wlio  only  works  by  order;  the  seller  of 
hardwares     kkurdagcu  ") ;  the  seller  of  copper  wares  ("  nabb^  ") ; 


'  Art  Ki>hrun  did  U*  Abraham,  when  the  latUr     coinraonliy  said  with  the  vivw  of  ftToitllnx  the 
Mtwivwd  his  «hih  to  parebaiio  thp  c»v«  itnd  IWhl     ffdxt  uf  au  evil  «jro. 
<ir  M*ebpo)4ih.   (See  Gennu,  uUi.  11.)   It  U 
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the  tailor  ("kheiydt") ;  the  dyer  ("  stabbagh")  ;  the  damer  ("  reffa  ") ; 
the  ornamental  s<'wor  and  maker  of  shereet,  or  silk  lace,  &c.  ("  hab- 
bsik")  ;  the  maker  of  silk  conh,  8c(\  ("'akkiid  ');  the  maker  of  pipes 
("  shibukshee ") ;  the  druggist  and  perfumer  ("'att/ir"),  who  also 
sells  wax  candles,  &c. ;  the  tobacconist  (*'  dakhakhinee  ")  ;  the  fruiterer 
('*  fukiiuuicc  ")  ;  the  seller  of  dried  fruits  (*'  nukalee")  ;  the  seller  of 
sherbet  ("  sharbetlee  ')  ;  the  oilman  ("zeiyat"),  who  sells  butter, 
cheese,  honey,  ^c,  us  well  as  oil  ;  the  greengrocer  ("  khudan'C ")  ; 
the  butcher  {"  gezz^r  ") ;  and  the  baker  ("  farn'ui  "),  to  whom  bread, 
meat,  &c.,  arc  sent  to  be  baked.  Tiicre  arc  many  cooks'  shops,  where 
keb&b  and  ▼arious  other  dishes  are  cooked  and  sold;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  persons  eat  at  these  shops,  generally  sending  to  them  for  pro- 
visions when  they  cannot  conveniently  prepare  food  in  their  ovn 
houses.  Shopkeepers  often  procure  their  breakfast  or  dinner  from 
one  of  these  cooks,  who  are  called  "t^bb^Uchs."  There  are  also 
many  shops  in  which  fateerehs,  and  others  in  whieh  boiled  beans 
(fool  mudemmes),  are  sold.  Both  these  articles  of  food  have  been 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  Many  persons  of  the  lower  orders  eat 
at  the  shop  of  the  fatatiree  "  (or  seUer  of  fateerehs),  or  at  that  of 
the  "  foww^il "  (or  bean-seller). 

Bread,  vegetables,  and  a  variety  of  eatables,  are  carried  about  for 
sale.  The  cries  of  some  of  the  liawkers  are  curious,  and  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  The  seller  of  "  tirniis"  (or  lupins)  often  cries,  "  Aid  I 
O  Imbitbce  !  Aid  This  is  understood  in  two  sen?ses  ;  as  an  in- 
voeat!(tn  for  aid  to  the  sheykh  El-Tmbnbce,  a  celebrated  Muslim  saint, 
buried  at  the  village  of  Imbnbeli,  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  oppo- 
i>it(>  Cairo,  in  th<'  neii^libourliood  of  w  liich  village  the  best  tirmis  is 
gixjwa ;  and  also  as  iuiplyiii.ic  that  it  is  through  the  aid  of  the  samt 
above  mentioned  that  the  tirmis  of  Imbjibch  is  so  excellent.  The 
seller  of  this  vegetable  uko  cries,  "  The  tirmis  of  Imbabeh  surpasses 
the  almond  Another  cry  of  the  seller  of  tirmis  is,  "  0  how  sweet 
the  little  offspring  of  the  river  Hiis  last  cry,  which  is  sddom 
heard  but  in  die  country  towns  and  villages  of  Egypt,  alludes  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tirmis  is  prepared  for  food.  To  deprive  it  of  its 
natural  bitterness,  it  is  soaked,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  a  vessel  full 
of  water,  then  boiled ;  and,  after  this,  sewed  up  in  a  basket  of  palm- 
leaves  (called  **  fard and  thrown  into  the  Nile,  where  it  is  left  to 

*  *'  limib  ImMlMb  jcirhllb  d-lita."  UHft." 
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soak  again  two  or  three  days,  ai^cr  which  it  is  dried^  and  eaten  cold, 
with  a  little  salt. — ^Thc  seller  of  sour  limes  cries,  "  God  make  them 
light  [or  easy  of  sale]  !  O  limes — ^The  toasted  pips  of  a  kind  of 
melon  called  'ahdalMwce/'  and  of  the  water-melon,  are  often 
announced  by  the  cry  of  "  O  consoler  of  the  embanassed  !  O 
pips  though  more  comimwily  by  the  simple  cry  of  "  Koasted 
pips  — curious  cry  of  the  siller  of  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  ("halA- 
weh  composed  of  treacle  fried  with  fioine  other  ingredients,  is, 
"  For  a  nail  !  0  sweetmeat  lie  is  said  to  be  half  a  thief :  chil- 
dr<'n  and  servants  often  steal  iinplemrnts  of  mm,  kc,  from  the  house 
in  which  they  livCj  and  prive  them  to  him  in  rxchanirc  tor  liis  sweet- 
meat.— ^The  hawker  of  orauircs  erics,  "  Hom-y  !  0  oraiiires  !  Honey  !"* 
And  similar  cries  are  used  by  flic  sclli  i-s  uf  other  tVuits  :iiul  vcL'^(  ta1)le«<, 
so  that  it  i>  soinctinics  impossible  to  iruess  what  the  person  annoutiees 
for  bale,  UN  when  we  hear  the  cry  of  "  Syeainore-ligs  !  0  crrapes  !"* 
except  by  the  rule  that  what  is  for  sale  is  the  least  exeellent  of  the 
iruiis,  &e.,  mentioned  ;  as  sycamorc-tigs  are  not  so  good  as  gni])es. — A 
very  siufi^idar  cry  is  used  by  the  seller  of  ruses  :  "  The  rose  was  a 
thoru ;  from  the  sweat  of  the  Proph^  it  blossomed/'^  This  alludes 
to  a  miracle  related  of  the  Prophet.— The  fragrant  flowers  of  the 
henna-tree  (Lawsonia  inermis,  or  Egyptian  privet,)  are  carried  about 
for  sale,  and  the  seller  cries,  "  Odours  of  paradise  I  0  flowers  of  the 
benna  !"* — kind  of  cotton-cloth,  made  by  machinery  which  is  put 
in  motion  by  a  bull,  is  announced  by  the  cry  of  "The  work  of  the 
bull!    0  maidens r* 

As  the  water  of  the  wells  in  Cairo  is  slightly  brackish,  numerous 
"sakkas**  (carriers  or  sellers  of  water)  obtain  their  livelihood  by 
supplying  its  inhabitants  with  water  from  the  Nile.  During  the 
season  of  the  inundatiim,  or  rather  during  the  period  ot  about  four 
months  after  t]iv  opcniiiL^  of  the  canal  which  runs  through  the  metro- 
polis, the  saljikati  di-aw  their  water  from  this  canal :  at  other  times 
they  bring  it  from  the  river.  It  is  conveyed  in  skins  by  camels  and 
asses,  and  sometimes,  when  the  distance  is  short,  and  the  skin  small, 
by  the  sakka  himself.  The  water-skins  of  the  camel  (which  are  called 
^'rei")  arc  a  pair  of  wide  bags  of  ox-hidc.    The  ass  boars  a  goat's 


>  "Allah  jrchairwiiib« "  (for  "jruhowwinhit'') 
"  jr*  UjmnoD.'* 

■    Y6  TntwolH-l  frhalbin  yd  llbb." 

*  "  EMilil)  i-l  nii.h  immiw.** 
»  "  lli-mii>iiiar  ji»  li;il.-iwfli.' 

>  liurtul^uii  'iuml." 


*  "ijenuueyi  jr»  *encb.'' 

f  "KI'WMfd  kla  thrik  rain  'nn^  m-nobee 

•  "RiwAreh"  (for  "rawa^lj")  "d-taimch  >i» 
turner  henna." 

'  "SliuKltl  eJ-t.Vr  vii  l«<  luit." 
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skin  (called  "kirbeh") ;  so  too  does  the  sakka,  if  he  have  no  ass. 
The  rei  contain  three  or  fonr  Vurbehs.  The  general  cry  of  the  sakk^ 
ia,  "  0 !  may  God  compensate  [me]  Whenever  this  cry  is  heard, 
it  is  known  that  a  is  passing.   For  a  goat's  skin  of  water, 

brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  he  obtains 
scarcely  more  than  a  penny. 


SattiSluilieb. 


Tln  ri'  are  also  many  sakk^is  wlio  suj)ply  paaacngeis  in  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  with  water.  One  of  this  occupation  is  called  "  sakka 
sharbeh  his  kirbeh  has  a  long  brass  spout,  aud  he  pours  the  water 
into  a  brass  cap,  or  an  earthen  Vnlleh,  for  any  one  who  would  drink. — 
There  is  a  more  numerous  class  who  follow  the  same  occupation, 
called  "b^malees."  These  are  mostly  darwceshes,  of  the  order  of 
the  Rif&*ec8,  or  that  of  the  Beiyoomees,  and  are  «tempt  from  the 
income-tax  called  firdeh.  The  b^<^lee  carries,  upon  his  back,  a 
vessel  (called  "  ibreeV")  of  porous  gray  earth.  This  vessel  cools  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  bemalee  has  an  earthen  knlleh  of  water  scented 
with  "m6yet  sahr"  (or  orange-flower-water),  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  the  "n&ring"  (a  bitter  orange),  for  1:^  beat  customers; 
and  often  a  sprig  of  n&ring  is  stuck  in  the  mouth  of  his  ibree^.  He 
also^  generally,  has  a  wallet  hung  by  his  side.   From  persons  of  the 
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higher  and  middle  orders  he  receives  from  one  to  five  faddahs  for  a 
draught  of  water;  from  the  poor,  either  nothing,  or  a  piece  of  bread 
or  some  other  article  of  food,  which  he  pots  in  his  wallet.  Many 
l^emalees,  and  some  8aW>^  who  carry  the  goat's  skin,  are  found  at 
the  scenes  of  religious  festivals,  such  as  the  moolids  of  saints,  ftc,  in 
Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  often  paid,  by  visiters  to  the 
tomb  of  a  saint  on  such  occasions,  to  distribute  the  water  which  they 
carry  to  passengers;  a  cupful  to  whoever  desires.  This  work  of 
charity  is  called  "tesbed;"  and  is  performed  for  the  sake  of  the 
saint,  and  on  other  occasions  than  moolids.  The  water-carriers  who 
are  thus  employed  are  generally  allowed  to  iill  their  ibree\^  or 


kirbehs  at  a  public  fountain,  as  they  deniand  nothing  fidni  the 
passengers  whom  they  supply.  When  employed  to  distribute  water 
to  passengers  in  the  streets,  kc,  they  generally  chant  a  short  cry, 
inviting  the  thirsty  to  partake  of  the  charity  offered  them  iu  the 
name  of  God,  most  commonly  in  the  words,  and  to  the  air,  here 
following : — 

8e  .  beel  Al  -  Uh        Y4     '«(    .  OOn. 
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and  praying  that  paiadiBe  and  pardon  may  be  the  lot  of  him  who 
affords  the  eharitaUe  gift ;  thus — 


El  -  gen  -  ncli  wa-l-nmgh-fi-reh   lak,     y£        -  l^c-b       -    -  bc'cL 


Thew;  are  numerous  other  persons  who  follow  occupations  similar 
to  that  of  the  hemalec.  Among  these  are  sellers  of  "  'erk-soos,"  or 
infusion  of  licorice,  mentioned  in  a  j'orincr  chnptrr.  Tin-  "  \  ik- 
soosee"  (or  seller  of  this  Ijcvcrjige)  generally  carries  a  red  earthen  jar 
uf  the  liquid  ou  his  left  i^idc^  partly  supported  by  a  strap  aod  chain^ 


aiul  partly  by  his  left  arm  :  the  muutli  having  some  lecf  (or  Hbrea  of 
the  palm-tree)  stuffed  into  it.  Me  also  rarri(>s  two  or  more  brass  Of 
china  cups,  which  he  knocks  together. — In  the  same  manner,  many 
"  sharbctlecs  "  (or  sellers  of  sherbet)  carr)'  abont  for  sale  "  zebeeb  " 
(or  infusiion  of  raisins).  The  sharbetlee  eomnioiily  bears,  in  liis  left 
hand,  tlie  glass  vessel  of  a  ** sIk cslich,  '  tilled  with  zebeeb;  and  a 
large  tin  or  copper  juu'  lull  ol"  the  same,  and  several  gla«<j<  cups,'  in  his 
right  hand.    JSome  sharlx-tlces  cany,  on  the  head,  a  round  tinned 
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copper  tray,  with  A  number  of  glass  caps  of  "teen  mebkol/'  or 
''bdab  meblool/^  which  are  figs  and  dates  steeped  in  water;  and  a 
oopper  vessel,^  or  a  china  bowl>  of  the  same.  Sa^b  (a  thin  jelly,  made 
of  water^  wheat-starch,  and  sugar,  boiled,  with  a  little  cinnamon  or 
ginger  sprinlded  upon  it,  or  made  as  a  drink  withont  starch,)  is  like- 
wise carried  about  in  the  same  manner  j  and  "foobiya*  (which  is  a 
drink  made  of  the  pips  of  the  'abdall^wce  melon,  moistened  and 
pounded,  and  steeped  in  water,  which  is  then  strained,  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  or  made  with  riee  instead  of  the  pips,)  is  also  vended  in  a 
similar  way,  and  carried  in  vessels  like  those  used  for  zebecb ;  but  the 
glass  Clips  are  prencrally  placed  in  a  kind  of  trough  of  tin,  attached, 
by  a  belt,  to  the  waist  of  tlie  se  ller. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,*that  many  poor  persons  in  Cairo 
gain  their  livclilidod  by  going  about  to  clean  pipes.  The  |)ipe-cleaner 
("muscllikatee  cairics  a  number  of  long  wires  for  this  jjurposc,  in 
three  or  four  hollow  canes,  or  tubes  of  tin,  which  are  bound  together, 


MttaeUikktoe. 
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and  slung  to  his  shoulder.  A  small  lejithcru  bag,  full  of  tow,  to  wind 
round  the  top  of  the  wire  with  which  the  pipe  is  cleaned,  is  attached 
to  the  canes  or  tin  tubee.  The  miueltikfitee  goierdly  obtains  no  more 
than  a  "nu;?*  fa^dab*'  (or  about  a  quarter  of  a  farthing)  for  eacb 
pipe  tbat  he  cleans. 

A  very  great  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  among  the  lower 
orders  in  Cairo,  and  many  in  otber  towns  of  Egypt,  obtain  their  sub- 
sistence by  begging.  As  might  be  expected,  not  a  few  of  these  are 
abominable  impostors.  There  are  some  whose  appearance  is  most 
distressing  to  every  humane  person  who  sees  them ;  bnt  who  accu- 
mulate considerable  property.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  made  public 
here  a  few  months  ago.  A  blind  fclldh,  who  was  led  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  by  a  young  girl,  his  daughter,  both  of  whom 
were  always  nearly  naki-d,  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  bringing  to  his 
bouse  a  blind  Turkish  beggar,  to  sup  with  him.  One  evening,  be 
was  not  at  home ;  but  his  daughter  was  there,  and  had  prepared  the 
supper  for  his  Turkish  friend,  who  sat  and  ate  alone;  and,  in  doing 
this,  happened  to  put  his  hand  on  our  side,  and  felt  a  jar  full  of 
money,  which,  without  scruple,  he  earned  away  with  hini.  It  eon- 
tained  tlie  sum  of  a  hundred  and  ten  purses  (then  equivalent  to  rather 
more  than  five  hundred  and  tifty  guineas),  in  kheyreeyehs,  or  small 
coins  of  nine  piastres  ( aeh.  The  plundered  beggar  sought  redress  at 
the  Citadel,  and  reeovnt  li  his  pr()j)erty,  with  the  exception  of  forty 
khcyrccyehs,  whicli  the  thief  had  spent;  but  was  interdieted  frou) 
betrfriui^  in  future. — Childmi  are  often  seen  in  Cairo  perfectly  naked; 
and  1  have  several  times  seen  females  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  upwards,  with  only  a  narrow  strip  of  rag  round  the  loins, 
begging  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  They  suffer  little  from  exposure 
of  the  bare  person  to  the  cold  of  winter,  or  the  scorching  sun  of  sum- 
mer, being  accustomed  to  it  from  infancy ;  and  the  men  may,  if  they 
choose,  sleep  in  some  of  the  mosques.  In  other  respects,  also,  their 
condition  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  their  appearance  might  lead  a  stranger 
to  suppose.  Tbey  are  almost  sure  of  obtaining  either  food  or  money 
sufficient  for  supplying  the  absolute  wants  of  nature,  in  consequence 
of  the  charitable  disposition  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  common 
habit  which  the  tradespeople  have  of  eating  in  their  shops,  and  gene- 
rally giving  a  morsel  of  their  food  to  those  who  ask  for  it.  There  are 
many  beggars  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day's  gains  to  in- 
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dnlist  thnMf\tt»  at  oisbt  vith  tlie  lotoikatiiis  hiheMh.  vkiriu  for 
s  few  boim,  Rnders  thro!,  id  imaginatioa,  the  happiest  of  — 

Tlie  ciie*  of  the  bcssaiB  of  Cairo  are  crenenllT  appealt  to  G^hI. 
Xmou'z  the  mrrtt  cmrnon  are — "  O  Exciter  of  c«  nipa-^-^iOD  !  O 
l>mi  r  *— ^  For  the  nke  of  Gf*d !  O  }  o  chantab.o  !'  *— -  I  am  sctk- 
ixj^f  fr'>m  my  Ixml  a  Cisk*;  of  bread  !*'* — O  how  bountiful  Thou  art  ! 
O  Lord  I'*— "I  am  the  -Ti*-^t  of  God  and  the  Prophtt  [  ''—in  the 
cTpninsf,  "  My  *TippcT  mu*t  \tc  thy  gift  I  0  Lord!*'* — on  the  ere  of 
Friday,  "The  niirnt  of  th*  exr-'-llent  Friday  I**'* — and  on  Friday, 
"The  jrxcellent  dav  of  Fr;  lav  ;  * — On«  who  dailv  passed  mr  d<x>r 
ti^^d  to  *-v\-:iv:i,  '*  i'iace  thv  n-liii'iCf  111, -.n  G^d  !  There  i?  ui'iir  hut 
!  aiid  another,  a  womaii,  I  '..'>\\  ijtur  crviui:,  "  Mv  >upj<Lr  mtisr 
Jm;  ihv  'jrift  !  O  \/>n\  !  from  th«  Ijaini  ol  h  Ik>uiiIi1u1  bt^IuMT.  a  tc?'- 
titier  ot  in<-  uiiiiv  of  God  !  U  ij»iiatt^i>  !" — The  answers  which  btirirars 
•r«;nerally  receive  (for  they  are  so  nuiricruu»  ih^i  a  person  cannot  jrive 
to  all  who  ask  of  hini^  are,  "  God  help  thee!"' — "Gud  wdl  bu^tain  !"'* 
*'God  give  thee!"*' — ^"God  content,  or  enrich,  thee!**"— They  are 
Dot  ratiafied  by  any  denial  hot  one  implied  by  these  or  dmilar  answters. 
In  the  more  frequented  atreeta  of  Caiio^  it  is  commoD  to  aee  a  beggar 
asking  for  the  price  of  a  cake  of  bread,  which  he  or  she  holds  in  the 
hand,  followed  by  the  seller  of  the  bread.  Some  beggars,  partieolarly 
darweeshes,  go  about  ehanting  verses  in  praise  of  the  Flophct;  or 
beating  cymbals,  or  a  little  kettle*dram.  In  the  oonntiy,  many  dar- 
weesbes  go  from  villagie  to  village  begging  alma.  I  have  seen  them 
on  hors^ck ;  and  one  I  lately  saw  thus  mounted,  and  accompanied 
by  two  men  bearinfr  each  a  flair,  and  by  a  third  beating  a  drum :  this 
beg^r  on  horseback  was  going  from  hut  to  hut  askini:  for  bread. 

The  most  important  of  the  occupations  which  employ  the  modem 
Egyptians,  and  that  which  (as  before  mentioned)  engages  all  bat  a 
very  Kinall  proportion  of  them,  is  agriculture. 

Till*  greater  portion  of  tlie  cultivable  soil  is  fertili/rd  by  tlie 
ii!itiir;il  anniijil  inundation  ;  but  the  tichl'^  in  the  vicinity  ot"  tlie  river 
and  of  the  large  canals,  and  t»outc  others,  in  which  pita  arc  dug  for 
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waterj  are  irrigated  by  means  of  machines  of  different  kinds.  The 
most  common  of  these  machines  is  the  "shfidoof^**  which  oonnsts  of 
two  posts  or  pfllars  of  wood,  or  of  mud  and  canes  or  rashes,  about  five 
feet  in  height,  and  less  than  three  feet  apart,  with  a  hoiisontal  piece 
of  wood  extending  from  top  to  top,  to  which  is  suspended  a  slender 
lever,  formed  of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  a  weight  chiefly 
composed  of  mud,  and  at  the  other,  suspended  to  two  long  palTii-sticVs, 
a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  bowl,  made  of  basket-work,  or  of  a  hoop  and 
a  piece  of  woollen  stuff  or  leather :  with  this  vessel,  tlic  water  is  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  about  eight  feet,  into  a  trough  hollowed  out  for 
its  reception.    In  the  southern  parts  of  Fppcr  Eprypt,  fo\ir  or  five 
shadoofs  are  required,  wlien  tlie  river  is  at  tlie  lowest,  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  level  of  the  ficUls.    There  are  niaiiv  shadoofs  witli  two 
levers,  kc,  which  are  worked  by  two  men.  The  operation  is  extreuiely 
laborious. —Another  machine  much  used  for  tlie  same  puipose,  and 
almost  the  only  one  employed  for  the  irrigation  of  gardens  in  Egypt, 
is  thf  "  sakiycli,"    This  mainly  consists  of  a  vertical  wheel,  which 
raises  thv  waU  i  in  earthen  pots  attached  to  cords,  and  forming  a  con- 
tinuous series ;  a  second  vertical  wheel  fixed  to  the  same  axis,  with 
cogs ;  and  a  large,  horisontal,  cogged  wheel,  which,  being  turned  by 
a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls^  or  by  a  single  beast,  puts  in  motion  the  two 
former  wheels  and  the  pots.   The  construction  of  this  machine  is  of 
a  very  rude  kind;  and  its  motion  produces  a  disagreeable  creaking 
noise. — ^There  is  a  third  machine,  called  "tUboot,"  used  for  the 
irrigation  of  lands  in  the  northern  parts  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  only  re- 
quisite to  raise  the  water  a  few  feet.   It  somewhat  resembka  the 
''siikiyeh:"  the  diief  difference  is,  that,  instead  of  the  wheel  with 
pots,  it  has  a  large  wheel  with  hollow  jaunts,  or  fellies,  in  which  the 
water  is  raised. — In  the  same  parts  of  Egypt,  and  often  to  raise  the 
water  to  the  channel  of  the  "  t^boot,"  a  vessel  like  that  of  the 
*'  shadoof,"  with  four  cords  attached  to  it,  is  also  used.    Two  men, 
each  holding  two  of  the  cords,  throw  up  the  water  by  means  of  this 
vessel,  which  is  called  "katweh." — In  the  process  of  artificial  in-iira- 
tion,  thf  land  is  divided  into  small  squares,  hv  ridires  of  earth,  or  into 
furrows  ;  and  the  water,  flowinj^  from  tlic  machine  along  a  uarroW 
gutter,  is  admitted  into  one  stpiare  or  furrow  after  another. 

The  "rei"  lands  (or  tho.-e  wliieli  are  naturally  mandated)  are, 
with  sonie  exceptions,  cultivated  but  once  dinnni;  the  year.  After  the 
waters  have  retired,  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginninsf  of 
November,  they  are  sown  with  wheal,  barley,  lentils,  beans,  lupins, 
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chick-peas,  &c.  TTiii  is  called  the  ''shitawee"  (or  winter)  season. 
But  the  "  sbarflcee''  lands  (those  which  are  too  high  to  be  subject 
to  the  natural  inundatton)i  and  some  parts  of  the  rti,  by  artificial 
ii-rigation  are  made  to  produce  three  crops  every  year;  though  not 
4»U  the  sharfil^  lands  are  thus  cultivated.  The  lands  artificially 
irrigated  produce,  first,  their  shitawee  crops ;  bong  sown  at  the  same 
period  as  the  rei  lands,  generslly  with  wheat  or  barley.  Secondly, 
in  what  is  called  the  "feyfee,"  or,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Egypt, 
the  "lisy4^"  or  **g^^**  (that  is,  the  summer),  season,  commcnc> 
ing  about  the  vernal  equinox,  or  a  little  later,  they  are  sown  with 
millet  ("durah  seyfec"),  or  with  indigo,  or  cotton,  &c.  Tliirdly, 
in  the  ''demeereb'*  season,  or  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  com- 
mencing about,  or  soon  after,  the  sTimnicr  solstice,  they  are  sown  with 
millet  again,  or  with  maize  ("durah  sh^mec  "),  &c.,  ixnd  thus  crowned 
with  a  third  harvest. — Sugar  is  cultivated  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  Upper  E«r\'pt;  and  rice,  in  the  low  lands  near  the  McditeiTanoan. 

For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  iscc.,  and 
cuttlnirthe  r-ffnw,  wliicli  serves  ns  f'>fMor,  the  Kiryptians  use  n  machine 
called  noiaf;,  in  the  form  of  a  cliuir,  which  moves  upon  small  iron 
wheels,  or  thin  circular  plate««,  generally  eleven,  tixi  il  to  three  tliick 
axle-trees;  four  to  the  foremost,  the  saiiie  nuinbi  r  to  the  hindmost, 
and  three  to  the  intermediate  M\h  -tree.  This  inaehiiie  is  drawn,  m  a 
circle,  by  a  pair  of  cows  or  bulls,  over  the  corn.  The  plough,  and  the 
other  implements  which  they  use  iu  husbandry,  are  of  rude  and 
simple  kinds. 

The  navigation  of  the  Nile  employs  a  great  number  of  the  natives 
of  Egypt.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  are  mostly  strong,  muscular 
men.  They  undergo  severe  labour  in  rowing,  poling,  and  towing ; 
but  are  veiy  cheerful;  and  often  the  most  so  when  they  are  most 
occupied;  for  then  they  frequently  amuse  themselves  by  singing. 
In  consequence  of  the  continual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bed 
of  the  Nile,  the  most  ezperienoed  pilot  is  liable  frequently  to  run  his 
vessel  aground :  on  such  an  occurrence,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
crew  to  descend  into  the  water,  to  shove  off  tbe  boat  with  their  backs 
and  shoulders.  On  account  of  their  being  so  liable  to  run  aground, 
the  boats  of  the  Nile  are  genowlly  made  to  draw  rather  more  water 
at  the  head  tliaii  at  the  stern;  and  hence  the  rudder  is  necessarily 
very  wide.  The  better  kind  of  boats  used  on  the  ^iile,  which  are 
very  numerous,  are  of  a  simple  but  elegant  form ;  mostly  between 
thir^  and  forty  feet  in  length;  with  two  masts,  two  large  triaogular 
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sails,  wad  t  esbiD,  neit  ike  ttero,  generally  about  foot  feet  bigb/  and 
occupying  about  a  fourtb,  or  a  third,  of  tiie  length  of  the  boat.  In 
most  of  these  boats*  the  eabin  is  divided  into  two  or  more  apart- 
ments. Sudden  whirlwinds  and  squalls  being  very  frequent  on  the 
Nile,  a  boatman  is  usually  employed  to  hold  the  main'^heet  in  his 
hand,  that  he  may  be  able  to  let  it  flj  at  a  moment's  notiee :  the 
trnveller  dionld  be  espeeially  eareful  widi  lespeet  to  this  precantiony 
however  light  the  wind. 


<  Of  late,  the  cabin*  of  Vkt  btttw  Hiid<  qfblMli  llf  c  bWP         l^Sfcwr.to  irtttlw  imdlwwS» 

of  BtmipMn  trmretlm. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

U8E  OF  TOBACCO,  OOFPEB,  HEMP,  OPITTM,  ETC. 

The  int  rdirtion  of  wine,  and  other  formeiiied  and  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  the  code  of 
El-Lshim,  has  caused  the  greater  uumber  of  the  disciples  of  this  faith 
to  become  immoderately  addicted  to  other  means  of  inducing  slight 
intoxicatiuii,  or  diflPerent  kinds  of  pleasurable  excitement. 

The  most  prevalent  meaiis^  in  most  Muslim  couutricSi  of  exciting 
what  tbe  Arabs  term  "  keyf/*  which  I  cannot  more  nearly  translate 
thui  by  the  term  ''placid  enjoyment,''  U  tobaecNK  It  sppeara  that 
tobacco  wu  introduced  into  Turkey,  Arabia^  and  other  ooontriea  of 
the  East,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  sefenteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era:'  that  is,  not  many  years  after  it  had  began  to  be 
regnkrly  imported  into  Western  Europe^  as  an  article  of  commerce^ 
from  America.  Its  lawfulness  to  the  Muslim  has  often  been  warmly 
disputed;*  hut  is  now  generally  allowed.  In  the  character  of  the 
Tnrks  and  Arabs  who  have  become  addicted  to  its  use,  it  has  induced 
considerable  changes,  particularly  rendering  them  more  inactiTe  than 
they  were  in  earlier  times ;  leading  them  to  waste,  over  the  pipe, 
many  hours  which  might  be  profitably  employed:  but  it  has  had 
another  and  a  better  effect ;  that  of  .snperacdia^  in  a  great  measure, 
the  use  of  wine,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates.   In  th«  tales  of  **  The  Thousand 


<  El-I»-t^cc  iiUt«sthtttta«  coftom  of  RinoUng 
lafaMw  iMcaa  to  be  vommn  ta  figrpt  between 
tin  jtm  of  the  PIMM  WW  and  lOlS  (a  j».  1«01 

•nd  lomi. 

•  Kl-*ial>ftrtco  rchti's,  Hint  aUmi  n  i  tmturr  airo, 
in  the  tiiiio  "if  Mi)h;uninail  U:'mha  Kl-Yi dt  kslic  r 

(or  Todckchec),  who  guTcnicd  Egjpt  iu  the  jrciure 


of  the  Flight  lino  s,  it  fri^iiuntljhapiiennl  that 
when  •  nan  WW  faqad  with  a  pipe  la  liif  hand  iu 
CalcOk  he  waa  made  to  eat  tlw  bowl  with  Its  hnni- 
itiK  contcntii.  Thin  may  nccm  tncredibk';  bnt  a 
pipe-bowl  may  b«  broken  b;  ■trong  t«ctb.  The 
tobacco  fint  Hied  in  the  Baik  wm  probaMj  nrr 
itroog. 
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and  One  Nights/'  whidi  were  writtra  before  tlie  intiodiictioii  of 
tob«coo  into  the  East,  and  which  we  may  confidently  receive  as 
preaenting  faithful  pictaies  of  the  state  of  Arabian  manners  and 
customs  at  the  period  when  they  appeared^  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  wine  was  much  more  commonly  and  more  openly 
drunk  by  Muslims  of  that  time,  or  of  the  age  immediately  preceding, 
than  it  is  by  those  of  the  present  day.  It  may  further  be  remarked, 
in  the  way  of  apology  for  the  pipe,  as  employed  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  that  the  mild  kinds  of  tobacco  generally  used  by  them  have  a 
very  gentle  effect;  they  calm  the  nervous  system,  and,  instead  of 
stupefying,  sharpen  the  intellect.  The  pleasures  of  Eastern  socie^ 
are  certainly  much  heightened  by  the  pipe,  and  it  affords  the  peasant  , 
a  cheap  and  sober  refreshment,  and  probably  often  restrains  him  from 
less  innocent  indulgences. 

The  cup  of  coffee,  which,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  generally 
accompnnips  the  pipe,  is  commonly  rcgrarded  m  an  almost  equal 
luxury,  aud  doubtless  conduced  with  tobacco  to  render  the  use  of 
wiuf.  less  common  atuoug  the  Arabs :  its  name,  "  kahwch,"  an  old 
Araljic  term  lor  wine,  strengthen!-;  this  su])positton.  It  is  said  that 
the  discovery  of  the  refreshing'  !)(  \  (  r:t<re  afforded  by  the  berry  of  the 
cotite-plaut  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Flight  (or,  of  the  thirteenth  of  the  Christian  era),  by  a  certain  devotee 
named  the  sheykh  ^Giiiut,  who,  driven  by  persecution  to  a  mountain 
of  El- Yemen,  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  was  induced,  by  the  want  of 
provisions,  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  decoction  of  coffee-berries, 
as  an  article  of  food;  the  eoffee-plant  being  there  a  spontaneous 
production.  It  was  not,  however,  till  about  two  centuries  after  this 
period  that  the  use  of  coffee  began  to  become  common  ui  £1~ Yemen* 
It  was  imported  into  Egypt  between  the  years  900  and  010  of  the 
Flight  (towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  or  about  a  century  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco  into  the  X^t),  and  was  then  drunk  in  the  greet 
mosque  EI-Azhar,  by  the  fskeers  of  El-Yemen  and  Mekkeh  and 
El-Medeench,  who  found  it  very  refreshing  to  them  while  engaged 
in  their  exercises  of  reciting  prayers,  and  the  praises  of  God,  and 
freely  indul<;ed  themselves  with  it.  About  half  a  century  after,  it 
was  introduced  into  Constantinople.'  In  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Constantiaople,  it  was  often  the  subject  of  sharp  disputes  among  the 


•  See  Oe  Suf I  ChfMlOBMllils  AnH  VOL  L  (pu  4L(-^,  SBd  od. 
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pious  and  learned ;  many  doctors  asserting  that  it  possessed  intoxi* 
eating  qualiti^i  and  was,  therefore,  an  unlawful  beverage  to  Muslims ; 
while  others  contended  tliat,  among  many  other  virtues,  it  had  that 
of  repelling  sleep,  which  rendered  it  a  powerful  help  to  the  pious  in 
their  nocturnal  devotions :  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  ruling  power, 
its  sale  was  therefore  often  prohibited  and  again  legalized.  It  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  years,  acknowledged  as  lawful  by  almost  all 
the  Muslims,  and  i;s  iniinodcM-atdy  used  even  by  the  Wahh^ibees,  who 
are  the  most  rigid  in  their  coiuleniuation  of  tobacco,  and  in  their 
adlierence  to  the  precepts  of  the  Kur-dn,  and  the  Traditions  of  tlie 
Prophet.  Formerly,  it  was  generally  prepared  from  the  berries  and 
hn«ks  toireiher;  and  it  is  still  so  prepared,  or  from  the  husks  alone, 
by  many  persons  iu  Arabia,  lu  other  countries  of  the  East,  it  is 
prepared  from  the  berries  ahme,  freshly  roasted  and  pounded. 

Cairo  contains  ubuve  a  thousand  "Kahwcha,'^'  or  colfee-shops. 
The  kahweh  is,  generally  speaking,  a  iimall  apartment,  whose  front, 
which  is  towards  the  street,  is  of  open  wooden  work,  in  the  form 
of  arches.*  Along  the  front,  eicept  before  the  door,  is  (or  was)  a 
"  mastabah,"  or  raised  seat,  of  stone  or  brick,  two  or  three  feet  in 
height,  and  about  the  same  in  width,  which  is  covered  with  matting; 
and  there  are  similar  seats  in  the  interior,  on  two  or  three  sides.  The 
cofiee-shops  are  most  frequented  in  the  afternoon  and  evening ;  but 
by  few  except  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  and  tradesmen.  The 
exterior  maftabaii  is  generally  preferred.  Each  person  brings  with 
him  his  own  tobacco  and  pipe.  Coffee  is  servol  by  the  "  kahwegee  " 
(or  attendant  of  the  shop),  at  the  price  of  five  faddahs  a  cup,  or  ten 
for  a  little  "bekreg"  (or  pot)  of  three  or  four  cups.*  The  kahwegee 
also  keeps  two  or  three  nargeelehs  or  aheeshehs,  and  gdzehs,*  which 
latter  are  used  for  smoking  both  the  tumbak  (or  Persian  tobacco)  and 
the  ^asheesh  (or  hemp) ;  for  b^li^^sh  is  sold  at  some  coffee-shops, 
Mnsicians  and  story-tellers  frequent  some  of  the  kahwehs;  particu- 
larly on  the  evenings  of  religious  festivals. 

The  leaves  and  cnpsules  of  hemp,  called,  in  Egypt,  "hasheesh," 
were  employed  iu  some  countries  of  the  East  in  very  ancient  times  to 
induce  an  exhilarating  intoxication.    Herodotus  (lib.  iv.  cap.  75) 


'  "  K;ilivV(  It,"  bi'in^  thr  II  nil.?  itf  the  becfraz/r 
auld  at  till'  obS««-«Uop,  ia  Ih-ik-c  ap|ilic<l  to  the 
■hop  ttaeir. 

*  Sm  ■DCaKnvittg  Moonipiii||ing Chapter  \.\ I . 

*  A  decoction  of  ginger,  twcctcncd  wUb  me-M, 


i»  tikowUr  oftiii  Nold  at  the  9[ahwclu,pirlicaiftrlj 
uu  the  uitfhU  of  fottiTBla, 

*  These  Imtnuiieiili  Ittve  bMU  dCKi lti«4  in  • 
former  chipter. 
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infomifl  UB  that  the  SeythiuiB  bad  a  ciutom  of  burning  the  seeds 
tit  tbis  plant,  in  religious  ceremonieSy  and  tbat  they  became  intoii- 
eated  witb  the  fumes.  Galen  also  mentions  the  intoxicating  properties 
of  hemp.  The  practice  of  chewing  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  ioduoe 
intoxication  prevailed,  or  existed,  in  India,  in  veiy  early  ages :  thence 
it  was  Introduoed  into  Persia;  and  about  six  centuries  ago  (before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era)  this  pernicious  and 
degrading  custom  wah  adopted  in  Egypt,  but  chiefly  by  persons  of 
the  lower  orders;  though  several  men  eminent  in  hteratuie  and 
religion,  and  vast  numbers  of  fakccrs  (or  poor  devotees),  yielded  to 
its  fascinations,  and  contended  that  it  was  lawful  to  the  MusUm. 
The  habit  is  now  very  common  among  the  lower  orders  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  tovms  of  T^g)'^pt.  Tliere  arc  various  niodo*  of 
preparing  it;  and  various  names,  as  "shccra,"'  "bast/'  ^c,  are 
given  to  its  different  preparations.  Most  commonly,  I  am  tnlil,  the 
young  leaves  nre  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  tobacco,  for  smoking ; 
and  the  ca])sules,  withont  the  seeds,  pounded  and  miM d  with  sc^vcral 
aromatic  substances  lor  an  intoxicating  conserve,  .ieids  couiiteract 
its  operation.  The  preparation  of  hemp  used  for  smoking  generally 
pi  oducca  boisterous  mirth.  Few  inhalations  of  its  smoke,  but  the 
last  very  copious,  are  usually  taken  from  the  gozeh.  After  the 
emission  of  the  last  draught,  from  the  mouth  and  nostrds,  commonly 
a  fit  of  coughing,  and  often  a  spitting  of  blood,  ensues,  in  consequence 
of  the  lungs  having  been  filled  with  the  smoke.  Ijiasheesh  is  to  be 
obtained  not  only  at  some  of  the  eoffee*sbop8 :  there  are  shops  of  a 
smaller  and  more  private  description  solely  appropriated  to  the  sale  of 
this  and  other  intoxicating  preparations :  they  are  called  "ma^sbesh- 
ehs/'  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  observe  the  ridiculous  conduct, 
and  to  listen  to  the  conversation,  of  the  persons  who  frequent  these 
shops.  They  are  all  of  the  lower  orders.  The  term  "b^bsblUhi** 
which  signifies  a  smoker,  or  an  eater,  of  hemp,"  is  an  appellation  of 
obloquy:  noiiy  and  riotous  people  are  often  called  ''|^»bsh&sheen,'' 
which  is  the  plural  of  that  appellation,  and  the  origin  of  our  word 
*' assassin;"  a  name  first  applied  to  Arab  warriours  in  Syria,  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  who  made  use  of  intoxicsting  and  soporific 
drugs  in  order  to  render  their  enemies  insensible.' 


«  Or  "iheCTch.* 

-  Sri'.nn  thisinbjecl.  tlic  i'lii«<' uf  rii.ipli  r 
A  n*vii'W<:r  »etmn  to  have  inferred  fnim  the  retiiiirk 
alxrvc,  that  I  t«M)k  to  najBcIT  the  cmlit  of  Uiitcovcr- 
iuf  thia  dntvatioB.  A  NteoM  to  Uw  words 


**  Aanmin  "  ojul  "  Ih:  S&cy  "  in  the  Imkx  would 
h.-ir<  ihcirn  that  this  waa  not  tho  case.  I  thuuirht 
Ulc  ubcenrsUon  oftiw  Uliutrioaa  8wgr  rMfMci- 
lay  tbbwotd  «a  be  too  inmqjr  taim  to  n«iib« 
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The  use  of  opium  and  other  dniprs  to  induce  intoxication  h  not  so 
common  in  Egypt  as  in  many  otlicr  countries  of  the  East:  the  nuinl)tr 
of  Eirv^itians  addicted  to  this  vice  is  cei  uiiidy  not  nearly  so  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  whoh'  population,  as  is  the  relative  number  of 
persons  in  our  own  country  who  indulge  in  habitual  drunkenness. 
Opium  is  called,  in  Arabic,  "afiyoon;"  and  the  opium-eater,  "afi- 
yoonee."  This  latter  apjH'llation  is  a  term  of  liss  obloquy  than  that 
of  "hasbshiish,"  because  there  are  many  persona  of  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  to  whom  it  is  applicable.  In  its  crude  state,  oj)iuin  is 
generally  taken,  by  those  who  have  not  long  been  addicted  to  its  use, 
in  the  dose  of  tbree  or  four  grains,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned; 
but  the  "afiyooiiee"  inereaset  the  dose  by  degrees.  The  Egyptians 
make  several  oonserves  composed  of  hdleborej  hemp,  and  opium, 
and  several  aromatie  drugs,  which  are  more  eommoiily  taken  than 
the  simple  opium.  A  conserve  of  this  nature  is  called  ''ma^goon;" 
and  the  person  who  makes  or  sells  it,  "  ma^gnngee.*'  The  most 
common  kind  is  called  **  harsh."  There  is  one  kind  which,  it  is  said, 
makea  the  person  who  takes  it  manifest  his  pkasuie  by  singing; 
another  which  will  make  him  chatter;  a  third  which  ezcitn  to  dance; 
a  fourth  which  particularly  affects  the  vision, in  a  pleasurable  manner; 
a  tifth  which  is  simply  of  a  sedative  nature.  These  are  sold  at  the 
"  mahahesheh.'* 

The  fernu  nti  d  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  "boozeh,"  or  "boo- 
«ah,"  which  is  drunk  by  many  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile,  and  1^ 
other  persons  of  the  lower  orders  in  Eprj'pt,  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter.  I  have  si-en,  in  tombs  at  Thebes,  manv  large  jars 
containing  the  dregs  of  beer  of  this  kind  prepared  from  barley. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  BATH. 

Bathing  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of  this  comitiy,  auii  those 
persons  who  cannot  afford  the  trifling  expense  incurred  in  the  public 
bath^  often  bathe  in  the  Nile.  Girls  and  young  wooieu  are  not  un> 
frequently  seen  thus  indulging  themselves  in  the  warm  weaiher>  and 
generally  without  any  oovering ;  bat  mostly  in  unfrequented  phces. 
The  rich|  I  have  before  mentioned,  have  baths  in  their  own  houses ; 
but  men  who  have  this  convenienoe  often  go  to  the  public  bath ;  and 
80  too  do  the  ladies,  who,  on  many  oeeaaions,  are  invited  to  accompany 
thither  thdr  female  friends. 

There  are,  in  Cairo,  between  sixty  and  seventy  "  Qammftms,"  or 
baths,  to  whieh  the  public  have  access  for  a  small  expense.  8ome  of 
these  are  for  men  only;  others,  only  for  women  and  young  children; 
and  some  for  botli  :sL\e.s ;  for  men  during  the  forenoon,  and  in  the 
afternoon  for  females.  When  the  bath  is  appropriated  to  women,  a 
napkin,  or  any  piece  of  linen  or  drapery,  is  hung  over  the  entrance, 
to  warn  the  men  from  entering :  all  the  male  servants  having  ^nnc 
out  a  short  time  before,  and  females  having  taken  their  places.  Thc 
front  of  the  bath  is  generally  ornamented  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  most  f>f  the  mosques  are  decorated,  but  usually  more  fanciful, 
111  red  and  w  liiie,  and  sometimes  other  colours,  particularly  over  and 
about  the  entrance.  The  buildini;  cmsists  of  several  apartmnits,  all 
of  which  an-  paved  with  marble,  chicliy  white,  with  an  intermixture, 
in  some  parts,  of  black  marble,  and  small  pieces  of  fine  red  tile,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  durka'ah  of  a  room  in  a  private  lions'\  f>f 
which  a  sketch  has  been  inserted  in  the  introduction  to  this  work. 
The  inner  apartments  are  covered  with  domes,  which  have  a  number 
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of  sroaU,  round,  •^lui&cd  upeftarea,  for  the  admiMion  of  light.  The 
materialB  chiefly  employed  in  the  ooDstractioii  of  the  walla  and  domes 
aie  bricks  and  planter,  which,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  steam 
that  is  produced  in  the  bath  when  it  is  in  nse,  are  liable  to  crack  and 
fall  if  the  heat  be  intermitted  even  for  a  few  days.  A  sA^iyeh  (or 
water-whed),  turned  by  a  eow  or  bull,  is  eonstrueted  upon  a  level 
with  the  higher  parts  of  the  building,  to  raise  water  from  a  well  or 
tank  Ibr  the  supply  of  the  boiler,  kc 

The  bath  is  believed  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  ginn  (or  genii), 
and  therefore  when  a  person  is  about  to  enter  it,  he  should  offer  x\\) 
an  ejaeulatory  prayer  for  protection  against  evil  spirits,  and  should 
put  his  left  foot  first  over  the  threshold.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
should  not  pray  nor  xecite  the  ]^ur>&n  in  it.'  On  entering,  if  he  have 
a  watch,  and  a  purse  containing  more  than  a  tritling  sum  of  money, 
be  gives  these  in  charge  to  the  m'alliui (or  keeper  of  the  bath), 
who  locks  them  in  a  chest :  his  pi])P,  and  sword  (if  he  have  one),  he 
commits  to  a  servant  of  the  bath,  who  takes  ofi'  his  shoes,  and  supplies 
him  with  n  pair  ot"  wooden  clogs;  the  jjavejn  nt  l>eing  wet.  The  first 
apartment  is  called  the  "meslakh."  It  generally  has  two,  three,  or 
four  'Meewilns,"  similar  to  mastabahs,  or  considerably  wider,  cased 
with  iiiarl)le,  aiul  a  i'oaiitaiii  (railed  "  faskeeyeh  ")  of  cold  water, 
wliieli  rises  from  an  oetugoual  basement  constnu-ti'd  of  stone  cased 
with  marble  &c.  {similar  to  that  in  the  inner  apariiiient  represented 
in  a  section  aeeompaiiying  this  description)  in  the  centre.  One  of 
the  leewans,  being  designed  for  the  uccommodatiou  of  persons  of  the 
higher  and  middle  orders,  is  furnished  with  mattresses  and  cushions  : 
upon  the  other^  or  others^  which  are  for  the  lower  orders,  there  is 
usually  no  fUmiture  except  mats.  In  many  baths  there  is  also,  in 
the  meslakh,  a  small  kind  of  stall,  for  coffee. 

In  warm  weather,  the.  bathers  mostly  prefer  to  undress  in  the 
meslakh :  in  winter,  they  undress  in  an  inner,  closed  apartment,  ealled 
the  "beyt-owml  between  which  and  the  first  apartment  is  a  short 
passage,  with  two  or  three  latrine  on  one  side.  ''Beyt-owwal"  sig- 
nifies *'  first  chamber and  this  name  is  given  to  the  chamber  here 
mentioned  because  it  is  the  first  of  the  warm  apartments ;  but  it  is 
less  warm  than  the  principal  apartment,  of  which  it  is  the  ante- 
chamber.  In  general,  it  has  two  ma^tabahs,  one  higher  than  the 


I  The  pialiililtiiNi  hi'cv  tMUtiuiwd,  aithmif  b  Hke  nmii)  utbiik,  oftw  dbragirded  lif  tlie  Iff- 
impoMd  bj  letrcnl  w«tt-knowii  tniUtloiMi,  it,  tiorul. 
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other,  CHed  with  maAle  like  the  paveneDt.  The  hi^ier  aceommodatet 
but  one  penon ;  and  ia  for  the  higher  daaiea :  the  other  u  auificieDtly 
large  for  two.  When  the  former  ia  oeeopied,  and  another  hi^  leat 
ia  wanted,  two  or  thiee  mattresses  are  placed  one  upon  another  on  the 
lower  ma^^abah,  or  on  the  leewdn  (or  raised  part  of  the  floor).  A 
a^g&deh  (or  small  prayer-carpet)  is  spread  on  the  mas^abah  for  a 
person  uf  the  higher  orders.  The  bather  receifea  a  napkin  in  which 
to  put  his  elothea;  and  another  to  put  round  his  waist :  this  reaches 
to  the  knees,  or  a  little  lower;  and  is  termed  "  ma^zam  a  third,  if 
he  require  it,  is  brought  to  him  to  wind  round  his  head,  in  the  manner 
of  a  turban,  leaving  the  top  of  the  head  bare  ;  a  fourth  to  put  over  his 
chest,  and  a  fifth  to  cover  his  back.  It  is  generally  a  boy,  or  beard- 
less young  man,  who  uttend.s  the  bather  while  he  uiuhe^^ses,  and  while 
he  puts  on  his  mahzani,  &c.  :  he  is  called  a  "  lawmgee  "  (as  the  word 
is  vulgarly  pronounced),  which  is  a  corruption  of  "  leewau^ee,"  or 
"attendant  of  the  leewun.'" 

When  the  bather  has  undressed,  and  attired  iiimself  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  the  hiwingec  opens  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner 
and  principal  apartment,  which  is  called  "  har^rah.'"    Thi^  in  gene- 


ral, has  four  low  leew^ns,  like  those  of  most  rooms  in  private  houses, 
which  give  it  the  form  of  a  cross;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  "faskccych" 
(or  fountain)  of  hot  water,  rising  from  a  small  shallow  basin  in  the 
middle  of  a  high  octagonal  seat,  cased  with  white  and  black  marblc» 


*  8m  tiia  PiMu  or  whieb  the  ibllowing  to  u 
tipiMitlioii  — A,  Ocnml  cntonet  nd  mttbole. 
a,  B;  Madakh.  e.  e.  c,  c.  v,  l.h  wan».  n,  stn- 

Ikm  of  tlw  M'allim.  K.  Fa»k.  cjcli,  K.  » .itU%- 
»t.»II.  <i,  (!,  I,atrin:i .  II,  llovt-owiral.  I,  I.  hoc- 
«r«u.  K.  K,  JdaftabAhi.  L.  L,  Vumnh.  Jl,  X, 


M,  M,  LMmiim.    N.  FM|(Mjr«fa.    O.  <^  Two 
Oumhen,  eidi  wiitoinlng  •  iiu«b(M  (or  tank). 
P.  I>.  niinar<H>relw.       FtaM  «r  tiM  ta^  «TCr 
which  u  tho  boiler. 
•  For  "bcrtdHynMk" 
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and  pieces  of  red  tile.  The  l^arfinh,  together  with  several  chsmbers 
eonneefced  with  it,  may  generally  he  described  as  occupying  almost  an 
exact  sqoare.  The  heyt-owwal  is  at  one  of  the  angles.  Two  small 
chamhers,  which  adjoin  each  other,  and  occupy  a  aeeond  angle  of  the 
square,  contain,  the  one,  a  '^maghtas,'*  or  tank,  of  warm  water,  to 
which  there  is  an  ascent  of  a  few  steps;  the  other,  a  "  l>Anafeeyeh," 
consisting  of  two  taps,  projecting  fi'am  the  wall;  one  of  hot,  and  one 
of  cold  water;  with  a  sinall  trough  beneath,  before  which  is  :<  <r:\t : 
the  name  of  hanafecyeh  is  commonly  ^ven,  not  merely  to  the  taps 
above  mentioned,  but  to  the  chamber  which  contains  them.  A  third 
angle  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  two  other  small  cliambers  similar 
to  those  just  described ;  one  containing  a  second  magh^as,  of  w  ater 
not  quite  so  warm  as  the  former;  the  other,  a  second  hanafceyeh. 
Each  magh^as  is  tilled  by  a  stream  of  water  pouring  down  from 
the  dome  of  the  chamber.  The  fourth  angle  of  the  square  is  gene- 
rally occupied  by  a  chamber  which  has  no  conuminieation  with 
tlic  harnrnh  ;  and  which  eontains  the  fire  over  which  is  the  boiler. 
The  central  ])art  of  the  hanirah,  its  leewans,  and  the  small  clianvbrrs 
connected  with  it,  are  covered  with  domes^  which  have  a  number  oi 
small,  glazed  apertures. 

The  bather,  having  entered  the  haiitrah,  soon  pcrsj)ires  profiiscly, 
from  the  humid  heat  which  is  produced  by  tlie  liol  water  of  the  tanks 
and  fountain,  and  by  the  boiler.  Tin-  ojteralur  of  the  bath,  who  is 
called  *^  niukeyyisatee,"  immediately  comes  to  him.  If  the  bather 
be  covered  with  uioic  than  one  napkin,  the  niukeyyisatee  takes  them 
off,  and  gives  him  a  wet  malizam ;  or  the  former  mahzaia  is  retained, 
and  wetted.  The  bather  sits  on  the  marble  seat  of  the  faskecyeb,  or 
lies  upon  a  napkin  on  one  of  the  leew&ns,  or  by  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
tanks,  to  submit  to  the  first  operation,  which  is  that  of  cracking  his 
joints.*  The  operator  cracks  almost  every  joint  of  his  frame:  he 
wrings  the  body,  first  one  way,  and  then  the  other,  to  make  several 
of  the  vertebrtt  cmok:  even  the  neck  is  made  to  crack  twice,  by 
wrenching  the  head  round,  each  way,  which  produces  a  sensation 
rather  alarming  to  an  inexperienced  person ;  and  each  ear  is  genersliy 
twisted  round  until  it  cracks:  the  limbs  are  wrested  with  apparent 
violence;  but  with  sudi  skill,  that  an  untoward  accident  in  this 
operation  is  never  heard  ot  The  main  object  of  this  process  is  to 
render  the  joints  supple.   The  mukeyyis&toe  also  kneads  the  bather** 

1  TMi  li  called  « ta^ak** 
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flesh.  After  this,  or  previously,  lie  rubs  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a 
kind  of  rasp/  of  baked  clay.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rasps  used  for 
this  pur)HMe :  one  it  very  porons  and  rough ;  and  ita  raspiug  surface  is 
■cored  with  aeveral  lines :  the  other  it  of  a  fine  close  day ;  and  the  aur- 
face  with  which  the  robbing  is  performed  is  rendered  rough  artificially : 


Foo(-ffMp«.— One  gnorfer  i/Oe  rMl  tin. 

1 

both  arc  of  a  dark,  blackish  colour.  Those  which  arc  used  by  ladies  are 
f^cncrally  encased  (the  lower,  or  raspinp;,  surface  of  course  excepted) 
in  thin,  embossed  silver.  The  rouijher  rasp  is  of  indispensable  utilitv 
to  persons  wlio  do  not  wear  stockini^s  ;  which  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  inliabitants  of  Eirvpt :  the  other  is  for  the  more  delicate;  and 
is  often  used  for  rubbini;  the  limbs,  to  render  the  skin  smooth.  The 
next  operation  is  that  of  rubbing:  the  bather's  Hcsh  with  a  small, 
coarse,  woollen  batr.*  This  done,  the  bather,  if  he  please,  dips  him- 
self in  one  of  the  tanks.  He  is  next  taken  to  a  hanafccyeh.  A  napkni 
having  been  hung  before  the  entrance  to  this,  the  mukeyyisatee 
lathers  the  bather  with  "  leef "  (or  fibrea  of  the  palm-tree)  and  soap 
and  sweet  water,  which  last  is  brought  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  warmed 
in  one  of  the  tanks ;  for  the  water  of  the  hauafeeyeh  ia  from  a  well, 
aomewhat  brackish,  and  consequently  not  fit  for  washing  with  soap. 
The  leef  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  sponge  is  by  us :  it  ia  not 
of  the  kind  produced  by  the  palm-treea  of  Egypt,  which  ia  of  a  brown 
colour:  that  used  in  the  lt]amm&m  ia  white;  and  is  brought  from  the 
9ej^.  The  mukeyyislUee  washes  off  the  soap  with  water  horn  the 
t^afeeyeh ;  and,  if  required,  ahaves  the  bather'a  arm-pita :  he  then 


1  C'alli'ii  "  h^jnr  i  l  hani!ii.iin  " 
'  This  u|icratiou  ia  termed  "t4.'Wjct'»;"  and  the 
tef,  "Iraei  <H>Miimini »"  heiii*  Uwivfliator  is 


calliMl  "  inukcjrjriatee,"  or 
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goes,  leaving  him  to  finish  waahing,  fte.  Hie  ktter  tiien  caUt  fbr  « 
let  of  napkins/  fonr  in  number,  and,  having  eoveied  btmaelf  in  the 
tame  manner  as  before  describedl,  letums  to  the  beyt-owwal ;  but  first 
it  is  the  enstom  of  persona  of  the  more  independent  classes  to  give 
half  a  piaster^  or  a  piaster,  to  the  mnkeyyisitee,  though  it  is  not 
demanded. 

In  the  beyt-owwal,  a  mattress  is  spread,  for  the  bather,  on  the 
maftabab,  covered  with  napkins,  and  having  one  or  two  cushions  at 
one  end.  On  this  he  reclines,  sipping  a  cup  or  two  of  coffee,  and 
smoking,  while  a  Uiwingee  nibs  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  Itneads  his 
bodj  and  limbs ;  or  two  l&wing^s  perform  these  operations,  and  he 
gives  to  each  uf  them  five  or  ten  faij^ahs,  or  more.  He  generally 
remains  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  smoking  his  shibuk  or  sheesbeb : 
then  dresses,  and  goes  out.  The  "hiiris,**  who  is  the  foreman,  and 
who  has  the  charge  of  drying  the  napkins  in  the  meslakh,  and  of 
guarding,  bring:s  hini  a  looking-s^lass,  and  (unless  the  bather  have 
neither  beard  nor  mustaches)  a  comb.  The  bather  asks  him  tor  his 
watch,  S:e. ;  puts  froui  one  to  four  piasters  on  the  looking-glass  ;  and 
goes.  One  piaster  is  a  common  sum  to  pay  for  all  the  operations 
above  described. 

Many  persons  go  to  the  bath  twice  a  week :  others,  once  a  viOi  k, 
or  less  frequently  ;  but  some  are  merely  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  theu  plunge  into  one  of  the  tanks ;  for  which,  of  course,  they  pay 
less. 

The  women  who  can  afford  to  do  so  visit  the  bamm&m  frequently ; 
but  not  so  often  as  the  men.  When  the  bath  is  not  hired  for  the 
females  of  one  fiimily,  or  for  one  party  of  ladies,  exdusivdy,  women  of 
all  conditions  are  admitted.  In  general,  all  the  females  of  a  house, 
and  the  young  boys,  go  together.  They  take  with  them  their  own 
seggadehs,  and  the  napkins,  basins,  &e.,  which  th^  require,  and 
even  the  necessary  quantity  of  sweet  water  for  washing  with  soap,  and 
for  drinking ;  and  some  carry  with  them  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  other 
refreshments.  A  lady  of  wealth  is  also  often  accompanied  by  her  own 
''bellineh,"  or  "mashVh/'*  who  is  the  washer  and  tire-woman. 
Many  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  no  oovering  whatever  in  the 
bath ;  not  even  a  napkin  round  the  waist :  others  always  wear  the 
napkin,  and  the  high  clogs.  There  are  few  pleaAnre^  in  which  the 
women  of  Egypt  delight  so  much  as  in  the  visit  to  the  bath,  where  th^ 


I  "'BddilL'*  •  Tboi  eonnoalr  fnaoiaeed  fer  'mMH^,'* 
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fipeqneiitly  baie  entertainments;  and  often^  on  these  oeeasions,  they 
are  not  a  litde  noisy  in  their  mirth.  They  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  display  theb  jewels  and  their  finest  clothes,  and  to  enter 
into  familkur  conversation  wi^  those  whom  theif  meet  there,  whether 
firiends  or  strangers.  Sometimes  a  mother  chooses  a  bride  for  )ier  son 
from  among  the  girls  or  women  whom  she  chances  to  see  in  the  bath. 
On  many  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  preparatioas  for 
a  marriage,  the  bath  is  hired  for  a  select  party,  consisting  of  the  women 
of  two  or  more  families ;  and  none  else  are  admitted :  but  it  is  more 
common  for  a  ladv  and  a  few  friends  and  attendants  to  hire  a  "khil- 
weh :"  this  is  the  name  they  srive  to  tlie  apartment  of  the  hanafeeyeh. 
There  is  more  confusion  among  a  mixed  company  of  various  ranks ; 
but  where  all  are  friends,  the  younger  girls  indulg:e  in  more  mirth  and 
frolic.  They  spend  an  hour  or  more  under  the  Imnds  of  the  belMneh, 
who  -rubs  and  washes  them,  i)laits  their  hair,  apphes  the  depilatory,' 
ftc.  They  tlien  retire  to  the  beyt-owwal  or  meSlakh,  and  there,  hav- 
ing put  on  part  of  their  dress,  or  a  large  loose  shirt,  partake  of  various 
refreshments,  which,  if  they  have  brou£?lit  none  with  them,  they  may 
procure  by  seiKhui;  ati  attcudaiit  ol  the  bath  to  tlie  market.  Those 
who  smoke  take  their  own  pipes  with  them.  On  particular  occasions 
of  festivity,  they  are  entertained  with  the  songs  of  two  or  more 
'Al'mehs,  hired  to  accompany  them  to  the  hath. 


I  Tta«  deplUtorjr  ctlled  "ooonh."  which  is 
oft«D  mpl^vd  In  ^  bttb,  Maf  ywUfrrt  to 
ttaeretin  more  ciTmmaaly  wed,  to  componed,  u  I 
an  informed,  of  qalok-lim*  with  t  ubmU  propor- 
lloB  {aboot  n  ai^itli  pMt)  «r  ofptaMBt  It  to 


made  Into  a  panto,  with  water,  before  application ; 
wd  iootetH  the  hair  in  atmit  two  minutea,  when 
it  i»  waahc<l  afT.— See  BumU's  Atoppo^  vol.  L 
pp.  IH  376,  379,  Snd  edition. 
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Most  of  the  crnmcs  of  the  Egyptians  are  of  kinds  which  suit  tln  ir 
sedate  dispositions.  They  take  great  pleasure  in  cIh^s  (which  tlu  y 
cnll  *' satreng"),  draughts  damch"),  and  trictrac  or  ljack<rammon 
lavvul.ili^'}.  Their  chess-men  are  of  very  simjilc  fonns  ;  iu<  the 
Muslim  is  forbidden,  by  his  religion,  to  make  an  image  ot  aiiythiog 
tliat  has  life.  The  Muslims  of  Egypt  in  general  are,  however,  less 
scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  prohiltitioa  of  games  of  hazard :  though 
some  of  thfim  eonnder  e?eii  chcsa  and  draughts  as  fofbiddcD,  games 
partly  or  wholly  hasardons  are  very  commoii  among  all  ranka  this 
people:  and  Bcaroely  less  so  is  tiiat  of  cafda,  which,  being  almost 
always  played  for  money>  or  for  tome  other  stake,  is  p«rtiealaily 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "le^b  eU^niur,'* '  "the  game  of  hanid, 
or  of  gain/'  Persons  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  towna  of  Egypt  arc 
often  seen  playing  at  these  and  other  games  at  the  coffee-shops;  hnt 
frequently  for  no  greater  stalce  than  that  of  a  few  cops  of  coffee. 

One  of  the  games  most  common  among  the  Egyptians  is  that  of 
the  "  maokalah."*  Two  persons  play  at  this,  with  a  board  (or  two 
boards  joined  by  hing(  s)  in  which  are  twelfe  hemispherica]  holes, 
calkd  "bnyoot"  (plural  of  "beyt"),  in  two  equal  rows;  and  with 
seventy-two  small  shells,  of  the  kind  cuHkI  cowries;  or  as  nianv 
pebbles:  these,  whether  shells  or  pei)bk-s,  are  termed  the  ^^hasa"  (in 
the  singular,  "hasweh").  To  explam  the  game  of  the  mau^^lah,  1 
must  distinguish  the  beyts  of  the  board  by  letters,  thus : — 

•®®^)^^(^ 

For  "Vtanir."  *  rmionnccd  "muilArab. 
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The  beyta  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  belong  to  one  party ;  and 
the  opposite  six  beyts  to  the  other.  One  of  the  parties,  when  they  aie 
aboQt  to  play  the  game  in  the  most  simple  manner  (for  there  are  two 
modes  of  playing  it),  distributes  all  the  ^s^ft  nnequally  into  the  beyts ; 
generally  patting  at  least  four  into  each  beyt.   If  they  were  dis- 
tributed equally,  there  would  be  six  in  each  beyt;  but  this  is  seldom 
done;  for,  in  this  case,  he  who  plays  first  is  sure  to  lose.   The  act  of 
distributing  the  be9&  is  called  "tebwees.**   When  one  party  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  other's  distribution  of  the  ba^t^j  lie  may  turn  the 
board  round;  and  then  his  adversary  b^ins  the  game;  which  is  not 
the  case  otherwise.    Supposing  the  party  to  whom  belong  the  beyts 
A,  B,  C,      E,  F,  commences  the  garae,  be  takes  the  ifa^k  from  beyt 
F,  and  distributes  them  to  the  beyts  a,  b,  e,  &c.,  one  to  each  beyt ; 
and  if  there  be  enough  to  put  in  each  of  his  adversary's  six  beyts,  and 
more  remnin  in  his  hand^  he  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  to  distribute 
them  to  his  own  beyts,  in  the  order  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  and  then,  if  he  have 
still  one  nr  more  rcmainiiiir,  to  his  advcrsarv'f  hevts,  as  bcfovr,  and  so  on. 
If  the  last  beyt  into  uliicb  lir  lin'?  put  a  haswcii  contain  but  one  (hav- 
iiij^  been  emptv  Uefore  he  put  liiut  m  ;  for  it  may  have  been  left  empty 
at  the  tirst,)  he  ceases;  and  }iis  udversary  plays:  hut  if  it  contain  two 
Of  four,  he  takes  its  contents,  with  those  of  the  hevt  opposite  ;  and  if  the 
last  beyt  contain  two  or  four,  and  one  or  more  of  the  precedinu;  beyts 
also  contain  either  of  these  numbers,  no  beyt  with  any  other  number 
intei-veuing,  he  takes  the  conteuLs  of  these  precedini^  beyts  also,  with 
tlu;  contents  of  those  opposite.    If  the  last  beyt  mto  which  he  has 
put  a  hasweh  contam  (with  this  hasweh)  three,  or  five,  or  more,  he 
takes  these  out,  and  goes  on  distributing  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
before :  for  instance,  if,  in  this  case,  the  last  heyi  into  which  he  has 
put  a  l^asweh  be  D,  be  pats  one  from  its  contents  into  £,  another 
into  P,  a  third  into  a,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  he  continues,  until  making 
the  last  beyt  to  contain  but  one  stops  him,  or  making  it  to  contain 
two  or  four  brings  him  gain,  and  makes  it  his  adversary's  turn  to 
play.   He  always  plays  from  beyt  F,  or,  if  that  be  empty,  from  the 
nearest  b^  to  it  in  bis  own  row  containing  one  or  more  ^o^ehs. 
When  one  party  has  more  than  a  aangle  ba^weh  in  one  or  more  of  his 
beyts,  and  the  other  has  none,  the  former  is  obliged  to  put  one  of  his 
into  the  first  of  his  adversary's  beyts.   If  only  one  bsfweh  remain  on 
one  side,  and  none  on  the  other,  that  one  is  the  property  of  the  person 
on  whose  side  it  is.  When  the  board  is  completely  cleared,  each  party 
counta  the  number  of  the  \^»^a,  he  has  taken ;  and  the  one  who  has 
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most  reckoDS  the  excess  of  his  above  his  adversary's  number  as  his 
gain*  The  gainer  in  one  board  begins  to  play  the  next  board ;  his 
adversary  having  first  distributed  the  hasa.  AMien  cither  party  has 
made  his  successive  grains  amount  to  sixty,  be  has  won  the  p:amc. — In 
this  manner,  the  game  of  the  mank;tlal!  is  played  by  young  prr^ons; 
and  hence  this  mode  of  playing  it  is  called  "  the  game  of  tlie  igjio- 
rant "  leab  cl-ghasheem ") :  others  generally  play  in  a  difTerent 
manner,  which  is  termed  "the  game  of  the  wise,  or  intelligent 
(**leab  el-'dkil"),  and  which  must  now  be  described. 

The  hasa  are  distributed  in  one  or  more  beyts  on  one  side,  and  in 
the  corresponding  bevt  or  beyts  on  the  other  side;  couiuiunly  in  four 
beyts  on  each  side,  kaviug  the  two  exuctne  beyts  of  each  side  vacant: 
or  they  arc  distributed  iu  any  other  conventional  manner;  as,  for 
instance,  about  half  into  beyt  A,  and  the  remainder  in  beyt  a.  The 
person  who  distribates  the  \)&§k  does  not  count  how  many  he  places 
in  a  beyt;  and  it  is  at  his  qption  whether  he  places  them  only  in  one 
beyt  on  each  side,  or  in  all  the  beyts.  Should  the  other  perK>n  object 
to  his  distribution,  he  may  turn  the  board  round;  but  in  that  case  he  * 
forfeits  his  right  of  playing  first.  The  person  who  plays  first  may 
begin  from  any  one  of  his  beyts;  judging  by  his  eye  which  will  bring 
him  the  best  fortune.  He  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described ;  putting  one  li^weh  in  each  beyt;  and  taking  in  the  same 
cases  as  in  the  former  mode ;  and  then  the  other  plays.  After  the 
first  gain,  he  counts  tlie  hasa  in  each  of  his  beyts;  and  plays  from 
that  which  will  bring  him  the  greatest  advantage.  One  of  the  parties 
may  stop  the  other  to  count  the  which  he  takes  out  of  a  b^  to 
distribute,  in  order  to  insure  his  distributing  them  correctly.  The 
gain  of  one  party  after  finishing  one  board  is  counted,  as  in  the  former 
mode,  by  the  excess  of  the  number  he  has  taken  above  the  number 
acquired  by  the  other;  and  the  first  who  makes  his  successive  gains 
to  amount  to  sixty  wins  the  game. — This  game  is  of  use  in  practising 
the  players  iu  calculation.  Tt  is  very  conimoiily  played  at  the  coffee- 
shops;  and  the  players  geueially  agree,  iho  i-h  it  is  unlawful  to  do 
so,  that  the  loser  shall  pay  for  the  coffee  drunk  by  himst  It  and  his 
adversary  and  the  spectators,  or  for  a  certain  numbi  r  nt  i  ups. 

Aaother  game  very  general  among  the  lower  clasM  ui  Egypt  is 
called  "  ^ab."  In  other  countries  of  the  East  this  is  called  "tab  wa- 
dukk;"  but  I  never  hear  this  name  given  to  it  in  Egypt.  In  this 
country  it  is  played  in  the  following  manner:— Four  buiaU  puce^  of 
stickj  of  a  fiat  form^  about  a  span  (or  eight  inches)  iu  length,  and  two- 
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thirds  of  an  inch  in  breadth^  are  first  prepared :  they  are  generally 
formed  of  a  piece  of  palm^braneh ;  one  side  of  whicb,  being  cut  flat 
and  smooth,  is  white ;  the  other,  green^  or,  if  not  fresh,  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour;  the  former  side  is  eommonly  called  white,  and  the 
other,  black.  These  are  called  the  "  t&b."  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  he 
provided  with  a  "seegft."  This  is  a  board,  divided  into  four  rows  of 
squares,  called  "heyts**  or  '^d^rs/'  each  about  two  inches  wide;  or  it 
consists  of  similar  rows  of  holes  made  in  the  ground,  or  in  a  flat  stone : 
the  heyts  are  usoally  seven,  nine,  eleven,  thirteen,  or  fifteen,  in  each 
row.  To  shew  the  mode  of  playing  the  game,  I  shall  here  represent 
a  seegil  of  nme  beyts  in  each  row ;  and  distinguish  the  beyts  by  letters. 
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.  In  each  bcyt  of  one  exterior  row  is  usually  placed  a  little  piece  of 
stone,  or  dingy  brick,  about  the  size  of  a  wahiut ;  and  in  each  beyt  of 
the  other  exterior  row,  a  piece  of  red  brick  or  tile.  Or,  sometimes, 
pieces  are  placed  only  in  a  certain  number  of  beyts  in  those  rows ;  as^ 
for  instance,  in  the  first  four.  The  pieces  of  one  row  must  he  distin- 
guished from  those  in  the  other.  They  are  called  "  kiUb  "  (or  dogs) ; 
in  the  singular,  "kelb.''  The  game  is  generally  played  by  two  per- 
sons. Thib  four  little  sticks  are  thrown,  all  together,  against  a  slick 
thrust  into  the  ground  or  held  in  the  hand  with  one  end  resting 
on  the  ground,  or  ag^Eunst  a  wall,  or  against  a  stick  indined 
against  a  wall.  If  they  fall  so  that  one  only  has  its  white  side  up- 
wards, the  player  is  said  to  have  thrown,  or  broncrbt,  "\6h**  (plural 
"teeb"),  or  a  "weled"  (or  child,  plural  "wilfid"),  and  counts  one: 
if  there  be  two  white,  and  the  other  two  black,  he  counts  two 
("itneyn") :  if  there  be  three  white,  and  one  black,  he  counts  three 
("  teluteb  ") :  if  all  four  be  white,  four  arba'ah  ") :  if  all  four  black, 
six  ("  sitteh  ").  When  one  throws  tdb,  or  four,  or  six,  he  throws  again; 
but  when  he  has  thrown  two,  or  three,  it  is  then  the  turn  of  the  other. 
To  one  of  the  players  h(  lon<rs  the  row  of  beyt«?  A,  B,  C,  S:o.  :  to  the 
other,  that  of  a,  h,  c,  kc.  They  first  tlirow  iilieniately  until  one  has 
thrown  t.4b  ;  and  he  who  has  done  this  then  throws  again  iiniil  he 
has  brought  two,  or  three.    Supposing  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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game,  to  have  thrown  tab  and  four  and  two,  he  removes  the  kelb 
from  beyt  I,  and  places  it  in  the  seventh  beyt  from  I,  which  ia  Q. 
He  must  alwaya  commence  with  the  kclb  in  beyt  I.  The  other  partVi 
in  like  manner,  commences  from  beyt  i.  Neither  party  can  remove  a 
kelb  from  its  orijrinal  place  bat  by  throwing  X^h  before  each  such 
removal.  The  kelbs  before  removal  from  their  oripnnal  places  are 
called  "  Nassu-a"  (or  Christians,  in  the  singular,  "Nasr^neo") ;  and 
after  i*emoval,  when  they  are  privileged  to  commence  the  contest, 
"Muslimeen"  (or  **  -Muslims"):  when  a  ])frson  has  made  a  kclb  a 
Muslim,  it  is  said  of  him  "  scllrm  kelb  and  of  the  kolb,  "  asiam." 
Each  time  that  a  player  throwfs  t;ib,  he  irt  ncraliy  makes  a  kelb  Muslim, 
until  he  has  made  them  all  so,  and  thus  prepared  them  to  circulate 
in  the  beyts.  Each  player  may  have  two  or  more  kelhs  in  circulation 
at  the  same  tinu'.  Let  ns  suppose  (to  make  the  description  more 
simple)  that  the  |)ers()n  to  whom  belongs  the  row  of  hcyi^  A,  B,  C, 
&c.,  is  circulating  a  single  kelb  :  he  moves  it  ihrouL'h  tlie  two  middle 
rows  of  beyts  in  the  order  of  the  letters  by  which  I  have  distinguished 
them,  from  K  to  S,  and  from  k  to  «  ;  and  may  llu-u  either  repeat  the 
same  round  or  enter  his  adversary's  row,  an  long  as  there  is  any  kelb  - 
remaining  in  that  row;  but  in  the  latter  case,  he  does  not  continue  lo 
circulate  the  same  kelb,  except  in  circumstances  wliich  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  Whenever  a  throw,  or  any  of  two  or  more  throws, 
which  the  player  lius  made  enables  him  to  move  his  kelb  into  a  beyt 
occupied  by  one  of  hi?*  opponent's  kelbs,  he  takes  the  latter.  For 
instance,  if  one  party  has  a  kelb  in  the  beyt  m,  and  the  other  has  one 
in  0,  and  another  in  «,  and  the  former  has  thrown  X^h  (or  one),  and 
then  four,  and  then  two,  he  may  take  the  kclb  in  o  by  the  throw  of 
two ;  then,  by  the  throw  of  four,  take  that  in  «  ;  and,  by  the  throw 
of  \{ih,  pass  into  a,  and  take  a  third  kelb  if  it  contain  one.  A  player 
may,  by  means  of  a  suitable  throw,  or  two  or  more  throwi^  move  one 
of  his  kelbs  mto  a  beyt  occupied  by  another  of  bis  own ;  and  these 
two  together,  in  like  manner,  he  may  add  to  a  third,  or  be  may  add  a 
third  to  them :  thus  he  may  unite  any  number  of  bis  own  kdbs,  and 
circulate  them  together,  as  if  they  were  but  one ;  but  be  cannot  divide 
them  again,  and  play  with  them  sepai-ately,  unless  he  throw  |£b.  If 
he  avail  himself  of  a  throw  which  he  has  made  to  bring  them  back 
into  a  row  through  which  they  have  already  passed  (either  separately 
or  together),  they  become  reduced  to  a  single  kelb :  but  he  need  not 
avail  himself  of  such  a  throw :  he  may  wait  until  he  throws  flib.  Two 
or  more  kelbs  thus  united  are  called  an  "  'cggeh.**   The  object  of  so 
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uniting  them  is  to  place  them  as  soon  as  poasible  in  a  situation  of 
safety ;  as  will  be  seen  by  what  immediatdy  follows.  If  either  party 
pass  one  of  bis  kdbs  into  his  advenaiy's  row,  he  may  leave  it  there 
in  safety  as  long  as  be  does  not  want  to  continue  to  play  with  it, 
because  the  latter  eannot  bring  back  a  kelb  into  his  own  row.  The 
former,  however,  cannot  continue  to  circulate  the  kelb  which  has 
entered  that  row  until  he  has  no  kelb  remaining  in  bis  own  row ;  or 
unless  he  have  only  an  ^■p:geh  in  his  row,  and  does  not  throw  {6h, 
which  alone  enables  him  to  divide  tbe'eggeh.  In  circulating  through 
his  adversary's  beyta,  he  proceeds  in  the  order  of  the  letters  by  which 
1  have  marked  them.  He  cannot  pass  the  same  kelb  ncaln  into  his 
adversary's  row  :  after  it  has  passed  through  that  row,  he  circulates  it 
throuirh  the  two  niiddle  rows  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first. — 
This  u:aine  is  often  played  by  four  or  more  persons ;  and  without  the 
see'ra.  When  one  person  tlirows  four,  he  is  called  the  Sult/in.  He 
holds  a  makra'ah,'  which  is  a  piece  of  the  thick  cud  of  a  palm -.stick, 
with  two  or  three  splits  made  iuthe  thieker  part  of  it.  When  a  player 
throws  six,  he  is  called  the  Wczeer,  and  holds  the  stiek  ajjainst  which 
the  t^b  are  thrown.  Whenever  a  person  throws  two,  the  Suluiu  4;ives 
him  a  blow,  or  two  or  more  blows  (as  many  as  the  Wczeer  may  order), 
on  the  sole  of  his  foot,  or  the  soles  of  both  feet,  with  the  makra'ah. 
When  a  player  throwe  twiee  six,  he  is  both  Sult^  and  Weseer. 

Many  of  the  felUbcei'  ^Syv^  frequently  amuse  themsdvea 
with  a  game  called  that  of  the  seega,"  which  may  be  described  in  a 
few  words.  The  seega  employed  in  this  game  is  different  from  that 
of  the  t4b :  it  consists  of  a  number  of  holes,  generally  made  in  the 
ground ;  most  commonly,  of  five  rows  of  five  holes  in  each,  or  seven 
rows  of  seven  in  each,  or  nine  rows  of  nine  in  each :  the  first  kind  la 
called  the  "khams&wee  seegft;''  the  second,  the  '^seb^iUree;"  and 
the  third,  the   tis'&wee."  A  khams&wee  aeegft  is  here  represented. 
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The  holet  are  eaUed  '''oyooti"  (or  eyes,  in  the  smgnlar  "*eyn**). 
la  this  seeg^  they  are  twenty-five  in  number.  The  players  have 
each  twelve  "kdha,"  aimilar  to  those  used  in  the  game  of  the  X^h.' 
One  of  them  places  two  of  hia  kelbs  in  the  'eyns  marked  a,  a :  the 
other  puts  two  of  his  in  those  marked  b,b:  they  then  alternately 
plaec  two  kelbs  in  any  of  the  'eyns  that  they  may  choose,  except  the 
central  'eyn  of  the  seega.  All  the  'eyns  but  the  central  one  bciiic: 
thus  occupied  (most  of  the  kelbs  placed  at  random),  the  ^me  is 
commenced.  The  party  who  begins  moves  one  of  his*  kelhs  from  a 
contijriions  Vyn  into  the  central.  The  other  party,  if  tiic  'cyn  now 
made  vacant  be  not  next  to  any  one  of  those  occupied  by  his  kelbs, 
desires  his  adversary  to  ^ivc  him,  or  o{)on  to  him,  a  way  ;  and  the 
latter  must  do  so,  by  removing,  and  thus  losing,  one  of  his  own  kelbs. 
This  is  also  done  on  subsequent  occasions,  wlu  n  required  by  similar 
circumstances.  The  aim  of  each  party,  after  the  tir&t  disposal  of  the 
kelbs,  is  to  place  any  one  of  his  kelbs  in  such  a  situation  that  tliere 
shall  be,  between  it  and  another  of  liis,  onv.  of  his  adversary'^'  kelbs. 
This,  by  ao  doing,  he  takes ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  immediately  make 
another  capture  by  such  means,  he  does  so,  without  allowing  his 
adfersary  to  move. — These  are  the  only  rules  of  the  game.  It  will 
be  remarked  ihtX,  though  most  of  the  kelbs  are  placed  at  random, 
foresight  is  requisite  in  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. — Several 
aeegds  have  been  eut  upon  the  stones  on  the  sonmiit  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  by  Arabs  who  have  served  aa  guides  to  travellers* 

Gymnastic  games,  or  sudi  diversions  as  require  mueb  bodily 
C3iertion>  are  very  uncommon  among  the  Egyptians,  who  are,  how- 
ever, generally  remarkable  for  bodily  strength:  the  boatmen,  for 
instance,  undergo  very  severe  labour  in  rowing  and  towing,  and  the 
porters  eairy  burdens  of  almost  incredible  weight.  Sometimes  two 
peasants  contend  vrith  each  other,  for  mere  amusement,  or  for  a 
trifling  wager  or  reward,  with  "  ncbboots,"  which  are  tbiek  staves, 
five  or  six  feet  long:  the  object  of  each  is  to  strike  his  adversary  on 
the  head.  The  nebboot  is  a  formidable  weapon,  and  is  often  seen  in 
the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  peasant :  he  usually  carries  it  when  on  a 
journey;  particularly  whoti  he  travels  by  night;  which,  however,  is 
seldom  the  case.  Wrestling-matches  are  also  sometimes  witnessed  in 
Egypt :  the  combatants  (who  are  called  "  mu$4re'een,"  in  the  singular 


I  The  larger  w«gk%  In  like  maaiwr,  require  a  niAcUnt  Bttmbnr  of  kelbt  to  oevapf  all  the  'e^w 
txcrpt  one. 
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''mus^re'/*)  strip  thenuekea  of  all  their  clothing  cicept  thor  drawen, 
and  generally  oU  their  hodiea;  but  their  exerdies  are  not  remark* 
able,  and  are  wldom  performed  hnt  for  remvnerationj  on  the  occaeionB 
of  festivals,  prooessbns,  &c.  On  anch  oocaaions,  too,  mock  combats 
between  two  men,  nsnally  dad  only  in  their  dmwers,  and  each  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  a  small  shield,  are  not  nnfreqnently  witnessed: 
neither  attempts  to  wound  his  adverssry :  every  blow  is  received  on 
the  siiield* 

The  game  of  the  "gereed,"  as  played  by  the  Memlooks  and 
Turkish  soldiers,  has  often  been  described ;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  practised  by  many  of  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt  is  much  more 
worthy  of  description.    It  is  often  played  fay  the  latter  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  marriage  of  a  person  of  influence,  such  as  the  Sheykh  of 
a  tribe  or  villasre ;  or  on  that  of  a  circumcision ;  or  when  a  votive 
cah'  or  ox  or  bull,  wliich  has  been  let  loose  to  pa'^turc.  where  it  will, 
by  common  consent,  is  about  to  be  sacriticcU  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint, 
and  a  public  feast  made  with  its  meat.     The  combatants  usually 
consist  of  two  j)arties,  of  diffi'i-ent  villages,  or  of  different  tribes  or 
branciies  of  a  tribe  ;  each   party  bi-ing  about  twelve  or  twenty  or 
more  in  number;  and  each  ])ers(in  mounted  on  ahorse  or  mare.  The 
two  parties  stauwii  themselves  about  live  hundred  feet  or  more  apart. 
A  person  from  one  party  frallops  towards  the  other  party,  and 
challenges  them  :  one  of  the  latter,  taking,  in  his  left  hand,  four, 
five,  six,  or  more  gereeds,  each  six  feet,  or  au  inch  or  two  more  or  less, 
in  length,  but  generally  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  a  tall  man, 
and  very  heavy  (being  the  lower  part  €i  the  palm-stick,  freshly  cut, 
and  full  of  sap)  pursues  the  challenger  at  full  gallop :  he  approaches 
him  as  near  as  possible;  often  within  arm's  length;  and  throws,  at 
his  head  or  back,  one  gereed  after  another,  until  he  has  none  left. 
The  gereed  is  blunt  at  both  ends.   It  is  thrown  with  the  small  end 
foremost;  and  with  uplifted  arm;  and  sometimes  inflicts  terrible,  and 
even  fotal,  wounds.'   The  person  against  whom  the  gereeds  are 
thrown  endeavours  to  catch  them,  or  to  ward  them  off  with  his  aim  or 
3f,  '\t\i  a  sheathed  sword ;  or  he  escapes  them  by  the  superior  speed  of 
his  horse.    Haviug  sustained  the  attack,  and  arrived  at  the  statitm  of 
his  party,  he  tries  his  skill  against  the  person  by  whom  he  has  been 


'  During^  my  la«t  rti^idfiu-f  ut  r)R''b4:K,  tt  l)tii> 
ftthlctic  mail,  the  Uenl  tf«Tit*<l-i>lAy(-r  or  the  pl«cc, 
whom  I  had  t»km  into  mj  KrTic*  w  »  nixhtly 
gnudtKcdTedsTflfy  MT«r« woiiitd at ttii*  gunc; 
andl  bidaoow  difltotltj  to«fSect»cittt:  hewiis 


lU'linttus  tur  mmiy  htyut*  in  et>ii»v«)aeuit'  of  it,  anil 
had  ntorljr  lout  hii  life.  The  irvr«<cd  atruck  hitn  a 
UUte  betun  bit  eu,  ud  peaetntod  downwards 
Into  hii  Beak. 
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piinued,  in  tlie  nme  mtansr  at  the  latter  did  against  him. — ^Tbis 
Bpoity  which  reminds  ue  of  the  toarnaments  of  old,  and  which  was  a 
game  of  the  early  Bedawees,  continuet  for  several  hours.  It  is 
common  only  among  tiiose  tribes  who  ha?e  not  been  many  years,  or 
not  more  than  a  few  centuries,  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and 
who  have  oonseqoently  retained  many  Bedawee  customs  and  habits. 
About  the  close  of  the  period  of  my  former  visit  to  this  country,  three 
men  and  a  mare  were  killed  at  this  game  within  an  hour,  in  the 
western  plain  of  Thebes.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  a  man  loses  his 
life  in  .this  exercise :  at  least,  of  late,  I  have  heard  of  no  such  oc- 
currence taking  place. — In  Ijower  Egypt,  a  gereed  only  half  the 
length  of  those  above  described,  or  little  more,  is  used  in  playing  this 
game. 

Other  exercises,  which  are  less  frequently  performed,  and  only  at 
fbstivals  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  will  be  described  in 
subsequent  pages. 
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MU8IC. 

Thb  Egyptians  in  geners]  are  exceasiydy  fond  of  muiie;  and  yet 
they  legard  the  study  of  this  fascinating  art  (like  dancing)  as 
unworthy  to  employ  any  portion  of  the  time  of  a  man  of  sense ;  and 

as  exercising  too  powerful  an  effect  upon  the  passions,  and  leaditig  n 
man  into  guicty  and  dissipation  and  vice.  Hence  it  was  condemned 
by  the  Prophet :  but  it  is  used^  notwithstanding,  even  in  religious 
ceremonies  ;  especially  by  the  darweeshes.  The  Egyptians  have  very 
few  books  oa  music ;  and  these  are  not  understood  by  their  modem 
musicians.  The  natural  liking  of  the  Egyptians  for  music  is  shewn 
by  their  habit  of  reirnlating  their  motions,  and  relieving  the  dulne»s 
of  their  occupations,  in  various  labours,  by  sonjis  or  chants.  Thns 
do  the  boatmen,  in  rowing,  &c. ;  the  peasants  in  raising  water;  the 
porters  in  carrying  heavy  weights  with  ])()les  ;  men,  boys,  and  girls, 
in  assisting  builders,  by  brina^ini;  hneks,  stones,  and  mortar,  and 
rcniovinp:  rul)l)i^li  :  so  also,  the  sawyers,  reaperis,  and  manv  other 
labourerj*.  Though  the  music  of  the  Ki^'ptians  is  of  a  style  very 
difficult  for  foreigners  to  acquire  or  imitate,  the  children  ver\'  easily 
and  early  attain  it.  The  practice  of  chanting  the  Kur-iin,  which  is 
taught  in  all  their  schools^  contributes  to  increase  their  natural  fond- 
ness for  music. 

How  science  was  cherished  by  the  Arabs  when  all  the  natiuns  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  how  much  the 
former  profited  by  the  works  of  ancient  Greek  writers,  is  well  known. 
It  appears  that  they  formed  the  system  of  music  which  has  prevailed 
among  them  for  many  centuries  partly  from  Greek,  and  partly  from 
Persian  and  Indian,  titatises.  From  the  Greek  language  are  derived 
the  most  general  Arabic  term  for  music,  namely,  "mooseek^/'  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Arab  musical  instruments but  most  of  the 
technical  terms  used  by  the  Arab  musicians  are  borrowed  frynn  the 
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Persian  and  Indian  languages.  There  is  a  strikinsi;  decree  of  simi- 
larity between  many  of  the  airs  which  I  have  heard  in  Ein  pt  and 
some  of  the  popular  melodies  of  Spain  and  it  is  not  surprisint;  that 
this  is  the  case:  for  music  was  mnch  cultivated  amonjr  the  Arabs  ol' 
Spain  ;  and  the  library  of  the  Escuriul  contains  many  Arabic  treatises 
on  this  art. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  ui  the  Arab  system  of  music  is 
the  division  of  tones  into  thirds.  Hence  1  have  heard  Egyptian 
musicians  urge  against  the  European  systems  of  music  that  they  are 
deficient  in  the  number  of  sounds.  These  small  and  delicate  grada- 
tions of  sound  give  a  peculiar  softness  to  the  pefformanoes  of  the 
Anih  muaieians,-  whieh  are  generally  of  a  plaintive  character :  but 
they  are  diffieolt  to  diaeriminste  with  ezaciness,  and  are  thereforo 
seldom  obaenred  in  the  voeal  and  instrumental  mnsae  of  those  persons 
who  have  not  made  a  regular  study  of  the  art  Moat  of  the  popular 
airs  of  the  Egyptians,  though  of  a  similar  eharacter,  in  most  respects, 
to  the  music  of  their  profeaaional  performers,  are  very  simple; 
consisting  of  only  a  few  notes,  which  serve  for  every  one  or  two  lines 
of  a  song,  and  which  are  therefore  repeated  many  times.  I  must 
confess  that  I  generally  ^ake  great  delight  in  the  more  refined  Idnd  of 
music  which  I  occasionally  hear  in  Egypt ;  and  the  more  I  become 
habituated  to  the  atyle,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  I  must  state  that  I  have  not  met  with  many  Earopeans 
who  enjoy  it  in  the  same  degree  as  myself.  The  natives  of  Egypt 
are  generally  enraptured  with  the  peiformancea  of  their  vocal  and 
instrumental  mosieiaaa:  they  applaud  with  frequent  exclamations  of 
''AIMh \"*  and  ''God  approve  thee!''  "God  preserve  thy  voice!" 
and  similar  expressions. 

The  male  professional  musicians  are  called  "Aliteeyeh;"  in  the 
amgttlar,  '*I]itee/*  whieh  properly  signifies  "a  player  upon  an 
instrument;"  but  they  are  generally  both  instrumental  and  vocal 
performers.  They  are  people  of  very  dissolute  habits;  and  arc 
regarded  as  scarcely  leas  disreputable  characters  than  the  public 
dancers.  They  are,  however,  hired  at  most  grand  entertainmentiy 
to  amuse  the  company;  and  on  these  occasions  they  are  usually 
supplied  with  brandy,  or  other  spirituous  liquors,  which  they  some- 
times  drink  until  they  can  no  longer  sing,  nor  strike  a  chord.  The 


1  Thii  !■  mcwt  roiuarkAbk  in  th«  imwe  refined  '  Uft«n,  io  •aefa  c$im,  fvonoiiiicad  to  ia  on* 
EiTpdMi  imwlci  but  tt  to  aim  dhMn ihl*  In  ikt  imuOjr braid  iniimer,mdtli*!ait t^lbMednvM 
■in  of  MOM  eoBMBon  baDid*  uul  «h«itM.  <Nit»  thn»— "  Allamh  r 
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sum  commonly  paid  to  each  of  them  for  oue  night's  performance  is 
equal  to  about  two  or  three  shillings ;  but  they  often  receive  coa- 
siderably  more.    The  guests  generally  contribute  the  sum. 

There  are  also  female  professional  singers.  These  are  called 
"*Aw41imj"  in  the  aingular,  "'Al'meh/'or  '"Alimeh;"  an  appella- 
tion^ as  an  Arabic  word^  literally  signifying  "a  learned  female;"  but, 
as  applied  to  these  female  singers,  evidently,  I  think,  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  word  '"almiUi,"  signify lu^  ''a  girl"  and 
a  virgin/'  and  particularly  " a  singing  girl.**  "  'Al-'alimdth  sheer  " 
(the  title  of  Psalm  xlvl)  and  ''neb&bm  'al-*al&mdth "  (in  1  Chron. 
XV.  20)  should,  I  doubt  not,  be  lenderedj  "  A  song/'  and  "  harps  " 
or  the  like,  "adapted  to  'almihs,"  that  is,  "  singing  girk."  And  as 
Jerome  says  that  "  alma  **  in  the  Panic  language  signified  "  a  virgin/' 
it  seems  to  be  probable  that,  in  old  times,  tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
singing-girls  in  £gypt  were  Phcenicians.  The  'AwlUim  are  often 
hired  on  the  occasion  of  a  £ltc  in  the  ^aieem  of  a  person  of  wealth. 
There  is  generally  a  small,  elevated  apartment,  called  a  "  tukeyseh," 
or  '*mnghannji,"  adjoining  the  principal  saloon  of  the  l>aieem,  from 
whieb  it  is  separated  only  by  a  screen  of  wooden  lattice-work ;  or 
there  is  some  other  convenient  place  in  which  the  female  singers  may 
be  concealed  from  the  sight  of  the  master  of  the  house,  should  he  be 
present  with  his  women.  But  when  there  b  a  party  of  male  guests, 
th^  generally  sit  in  the  court,  or  in  a  lower  ajrartment,  to  hear  tbe 
songs  of  the  'Awilim,  who,  in  this  case,  usually  sit  at  a  window  of 
the  b^reem,  concealed  by  the  lattic  e  work.  Some  nf  them  are  also 
instrumental  performen.  I  have  heard  the  most  celebrated  *AwAlira 
in  Cairo,  and  have  been  more  charmed  with  their  songs  than  with  the 
best  performances  of  the  Al&teeyeh,  and  more  so,  I  think  I  may  truly 
add,  than  with  any  other  music  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed.  They  are 
often  very  highly  paid.  1  have  known  instances  of  sums  equal  to 
more  than  fifty  guineas  being  collected  for  a  single  'Al'meh  fitom  the 
guests  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  a  merchant,  where  none^  of 
the  contributors  were  persons  of  much  wealth.  So  powerful  is  the 
effect  of  the  singing  of  a  very  accomplished  'Al'meh,  that  her  audience, 
in  the  h(  ic^ht  of  their  excitement,  often  lavish  upon  her  sums  which 
thev  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  There  are,  amonc:  the  'Awalini  in  Cairo, 
a  few  who  are  not  altogether  unworthy  ot'  the  appellation  of  "  learned 
females  havins:  some  literary  accomplishnients.  There  are  also 
nianvof  an  inte  rior  class,  who  sometimes  dance  in  tlu;  harcem :  hence, 
travellers  have  often  misapplied  the  name  of  "  aime,"  uieaniDg 
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" 'al'meli."  t  >  the  comuioii  daiicliig-girls,  of  whom  an  account  will  be 
given  in  another  chapter  of  this  worlv ;  or  they  may  have  done  ro 
because  these  ^\rh  tliemselves  occas^iunally  assnnie  this  appellatiou, 
and  generally  du  i>u  when  (as  has  been  often  the  case)  the  exercise  of 
their  art  is  prohibited  by  the  government. 

The  Esryptians  have  a  great  variety  of  musical  instruments.  Those 
which  arc  generally  used  at  ])rivate  concerts  arc  the  "kemengeh," 
"k^inoon,"  "'ood/'  and  '^nuy." 

The  ''kemengch     is  a  kind  of  viol.    It«  name,  which  is  Persian, 
and  more  properly  written  "  kem&ngch/'  signifies  "  a  bow-instnunent.** 
This  instrument,  and  all  the  others  of  which  I  insert  engravings,  I 
have  drawn  with  the  camera*laeida.  The  total  length  of  the  kemengeh 
which  is  here  represented  is  thirtj^eight  inches.   The  soonding-body  ' 
is  a  coeqa-'nat,  of  which  about  a  fourth  part  has  been  cut  off.   It  is 
pierced  with  many  small  holes.   Om  the  front  of  it  is  strained  a 
piece  of  the  skin  of  a  fish  of  the  geuus  "ailurus/'  called  bay&d 
and  upon  this  rests  the  bridge.*  The  neck*  is  of  ebony  inlaid  with 
ivory ;  and  of  a  cylindrical' form.   At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  piece  of 
ivory ;  and  the  head/  in  which  the  pegs  are  inserted,  is  also  of  ivory. 
The  pegs*  are  of  beech ;  and  their  heads,  of  ivory.    The  foot'  is  of 
iron:  it  passes  through  the  sounding-body,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
neck,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches.    Each  of  the  two  chords 
consists  of  about  sixty  horse-hairs :  at  the  lower  end,  they  are  at- 
tached to  an  iron  ring,  just  below  the  sounding-body :  towards  the 
other  extremity,  each  is  lengthened  with  a  piece  of  lamb's  gtit,*  by 
which  it  is  attaelu-d  t<»  its  peg.    Over  the  chords,  a  little  below  their 
junction  with  the  gut-strings,  a  double  band  of  leather  '  is  tied,  passuig 
round  the  neck  of  the  instrument.    The  bow is  thirty-four  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.    Its  form  is  shewn  by  the  eugravmg.  The 
stiek  is  generally  of  ash.    The  horse-hairs,  passed  through  a  hole  at 
the  head  of  the  bow-stick  and  secured  by  a  knot,  and  attached  at  the 
other  end  to  an  iron  ring,  are  tightened  or  slackened  by  a  band  of 
leather  which  passes  through  the  ring  just  mentioned  aiid  through 
another  ring  at  the  foot  of  the  bow.    I  insert  a  sketch  of  a  performer 


I  A  friend  (u  iiativt'  of  K^rj-pt)  has  ubserrcd  to 
iMb«ino«  tlwlimeditioii  of  tbto  work  wm  printed. 
tb*t  "nMb"  wooM  Iw  •  more  profitr  tern  for 

thin  instrument,  hcing  the  g«n  r.J  Arali'u-  n.ui 
for  a  viol ;  but  1  never  heard  it  called  in  Kgypi 
Uy  any  uther  u.iii.<  tlian  **  klOMBfdl.*'  Itb  iImi 
tbni  called  in  ajrii. 


»  '■•ihaxil." 

♦  -SA'H'  or  "una," 

*  *' KtaMMh,'* 

"  Mclnwee,^  aingolir,  *<iiitlwii," 

"  "  Svckh.- 
'  '•  Wfttt.  ' 
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on  tlie  kemcngeh^  to  ilieir  the  manner  in  which  be  holds  the  instru- 
ment and  the  bow.  In  pasnog  the  bow  from  one  chord  to  the  othc  i , 
he  tums  the  kemengeb  abont  aiity  degrees  round.  The  sketch 
introduced,  and  thote  of  the  performers  on  the  ^ftnoon,  'ood,  and 


JO&y,  arc  from  drawings  whirli  I  have  made  with  the  caini  ra-lucula, 
and,  except  the  last,  from  very  t'X))tTt  musicians.  Togetlur,  tliey 
reprciient  an  ordinary  Egyptian  baud^  siuch  as  is  generally  tsccn  at  a 
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private  entertainment.  The  performer  on  the  kemengeb  usually  uts 
on  the  right  hand  of  him  who  performs  on  the  k^noon,  or  opposite 
(that  M|  facing,)  the  latter,  on  the  left  hand  of  whom  aits  the 
performer  on  the  'ood ;  and  next  to  this  last  is  the  performor  on  the 
nAy.  Sometimes  there  are  other  musicians,  whose  instruments  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter;  and  often,  two  singers. 

The  kanoon is  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  Its  name  is  from  the 
Greek  xavwv,  or  from  the  same  origin  ;  and  has  the  same  significa- 
tion ;  that  is,  '*rule,"  ''law,"  "custom."  The  instrument  from 
which  the  engraving  here  given  was  taken  is,  perhaps,  an  inch  or 
two  longer  than  some  others  which  I  have  seen.  Its  greatest  length 
is  thirty-nine  inches  and  three-quarters;  and  its  breadth,  sixteen 
inches:  its  depth  is  two  inches  and  one-tenth.  The  k4noon  is 
sometimes  made  entirely  of  walnut>wood,'  with  the  exception  of  some 
ornamental  parts.  In  the  instrument  which  I  have  drawn,  the  face* 
and  the  back*  arc  of  a  fine  kind  of  deal :  the  sides^  are  of  beech.  The 
piece  in  which  the  pegs  are  inserted'  is  of  beech ;  and  so  is  the  ridge* 


•<*Widutb;'for"wcg-h.-- 
•  •pihr.* 


♦  "  Soor,"  or  "  wiU." 
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along  its  interior  edge,  through  which  the  chords  are  passed.  The 
pegs'  arc  of  poplar-wood.   The  bridge*  is  of  fine  deal.    In  the  central 


Kinoao. 

K&  1  ia  the  key;  3,  Uic  ria|^  orfUnlilti  3,  the  pkctnun. 


part  of  the  &oe  of  the  instnunent  is  a  circular  piice  of  wood*  of  a 
reddish  colour,  pierced  with  holes ;  and  towards  the  acnte  angle,  of 


*        *  "VUUmM,"  •  "FuM.'*  or  "nate."  *  "ShmiMk.''  «r  "umm." 
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A  Perfonner  on  the  ]>4nooo. 


the  face  is  another  piece  of  similar  wood,  likewise  pierced  with  hole*. 
In  that  ])art  of  the  face  upon  which  the  bridjre  rests  are  five  oblong 
apertures,  corresponding  with  the  five  feet  of  the  bridge.  A  piece  of 
fishes'  skin',  nine  inches  wide,  is  glued  over  this  part;  and  the  five 
feet  of  the  bridge  rest  upon  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  cover  the 
five  aj)ertures  above  mentioned;  slightly  depressing  the  skin.  The 
chords*  arc  of  lamb's  gut.  There  are  three  chords  to  each  note  ;  and, 
altogether,  twenty-four  treble-chords.  The  shortest  side'  of  the 
instrument  is  veneered  with  walnut-wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 
The  instrument  is  played  with  two  plectra*;  one  plectrum  attached 
to  the  forefinger  of  each  hand.  Each  plectrum  is  a  small,  thin  piece 
of  buffalo's  horn  ;  and  is  placed  between  the  finger  and  a  ring,  or 
thimble,*  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of  brass  or  silver,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  sketch. — The  instrument  is  placed  on  the  knees  of 
the  performer ;  as  shewn  by  the  engraving  here  inserted.  Under  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  player,  the  kfinoon  pleases  me  more  than  any  other 
Egyptian  instrument  without  an  accompaniment ;  and  to  a  band  it  is 
an  important  accession. 


>  "RnVmeh."  ♦  Kwh  p1«  »njm  in  callcJ  "recuhfh." 

»  "OwtAr;"  in  thp  iinmilar,  "witer."  ^  "  Kinhtivan." 
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The  "  *ood*'  ii  a  lute,  which  is  played  with  a  plectrum.  This 
has  been  for  many  oentorics  the  instrument  most  commonly  used  by 
the  best  Arab  mnsicians,  and  is  celebiated  by  unmerous  poets.  Its 
name  (the  original  signification  of  which  is  "wood''),  with  the  artide 


'God. 


el  prefixed  to  it,  is  the  source  whence  arc  derived  the  terms  liuto  in 
Italian,  luth  in  French,  lute  in  English,  &c.  The  length  of  the  *ood 
represented  by  tlic  accompanying  engraving,  nieasiiring  from  the 
button,  or  angle  of  tlic  neek,  is  twenty -five  inches  and  a  half.  The 
body  of  it  is  composi  d  of  fine  deal,  with  edges  &c.  of  ebony  :  the 
neck,  of  ebony,  faced  with  box  and  an  ebony  edge.  On  the  face  of  the 
body  of  the  instrument,  in  which  are  oiu-  large  and  two  small  shem- 
schs '  of  ebony,  is  glued  a  piece  of  fishes  skiu/  under  that  part  of  the 

*  SMftMtototlMdMrirtiaDartlicMMmt  •"lUVimh  - 

3  A 
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A  Periarmerou  Iba  "Ood. 


chords  to  which  the  plectrum  is  applied,  to  p!*event  the  wood  from 
being  worn  away  by  the  i)Icctruni.  The  instninietit  has  seven  double 
strings  two  to  each  note.  They  are  of  lamb's  giit.  The  order  of 
these  double  chords  is  singular  :  the  double  chord  of  the  lowest 
note  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  chord  of  the  higliest  note  in 
our  violins,  kc.  :  next  in  the  scale  above  this  is  the  fifth  (that  is, 
counting  thv.  former  as  the  first)  :  then  tlie  seventh,  second,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  tliird.  The  pleetrum*  is  a  slip  of  a  vulture^s  feather. 
The  numner  in  which  it  and  the  'ood  itfielf  are  held  by  the  performer 
is  shewn  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 

'     '    '  *  •  ^  } 

The  "niy**  which  is  the  fonrth  and  lait  of  the  instnunenti 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  most  commonly  used  at  piivate  eonoertiy 
is  a  kind  of  flute.  There  are  several  kinds  of  niy,  diifering  from 
each  other  in  dimensions,  but  in  little  elsa  The  most  common  is 
that  here  represented.  It  has  heen  called  the  danreesh's  flolc; 
because  often  used  at  the  "  sikrs  "  ol  darweeshes,  to  accompany  tlie 
songs  of  the   munshids."  It  is  a  simple  reed,  about  eighteen  inches  in 

«  "OwtAr."  <'*B«M)i«h." 
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length,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  extremity, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inCh  at  the  lower.  It  is  pierced  with  six 
holes  in  front,  and  generally  with  another  hole  at  the  hack.  The 
sketch  which  I  insci-t  of  a  perfonner  on  the  nfiy  shews  the  most  usual 
manner  in  which  this  instrument  is  held :  but  sonu  tinK  s  the  left  hand 
is  uppermost,  and  the  instrument  inclined  towards  the  right  arm  of 
the  performer,  instead  of  the  left.  The  sounds  are  produced  by  blow- 
ing:, thiou^li  a  very  small  aperture  of  the  lips,  against  the  edge  of  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  and  directing  the  wind  chiefly  within  the  tube. 
Hy  blowing  with  more  or  le^s  force,  sounds  are  produced  an  octave 
hitrhrr  or  lower.  In  the  hands  of  a  'j-ood  ^x  rformer,  the  n^y  yieldi 
tine,  mellow  tones;  but  it  requires  miicii  pnictice  to  sound  it  well. 
A  n^y  is  sometimes  made  of  a  portion  of  a  gun-barrel. 

Another  instrnnient  ouen  usi'd  at  private  concert?*  is  a  small  tani- 
boniine,  railed  "  rikl>,"  similar  to  one  of  whieli  an  engraving  will  be 
found  in  this  chapter,  page  366,  but  rather  smaller. 

A  kind  of  mandoline,  called  "  tai^boor,"  is  also  used  at  euucerts 
in  Eirypt  ;  but  mostly  by  Greeks  and  other  forei^ers.  These 
musiciaub  likewise  use  a  dulcimer,  ealled  "  santeer,"  which  resembles 
the  kanoon,  except  that  it  has  two  sides  oblique,  instead  of  one  (the 
two  oj^posite  sides  equally  inclining  together),  has  dimble  dtords  of 
wire,  instead  of  treble  chords  of  lamb's  gut,  and  is  beaten  with  two 
sticks  instead  of  the  little  plectra. 
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A  curious  kind  of  viol,  railed  "  raMb,"  is  much  tisod  by  poor 
sing;crs,  as  an  acconipaiiiiiinit  to  tliL"  voice.  There  are  twu  kinds  of 
viol  which  bear  this  name;  the  "  rabfib  el-mughannee "  (or  singers' 
viol),  and  the  "  rabab  esh-sUa'er  "  (or  poet's  viol)  ;  which  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  this^  that  the  former  has  two  chords,  and  liie  latter 


but  one.  The  Istter  n  tliat  of  which  I  give  sd  engrmag ;  but  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  convertible  into  the  former  kind,  having 
two  pegs.  It  is  thirty-two  inches  in  length.  The  body  of  it  is  a 
frame  of  wood,  of  which  the  front  is  covered  with  parchment,  and  the 
back  uncovered.  The  foot  is  of  iron  :  the  chord,  of  horse-hairs,  like 
those  of  the  kemengeh.  The  bow,  which  is  twenty-eight  inches  long, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  kemengeh.  This  instrument  is  always  used 
by  the  public  reciters  of  the  romance  of  Aboo-Zcyd,  in  chanting  the 
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poetry.  The  reciter  of  thia  romance  is  called  a  "shu'cr"  (or  poet) ; 
and  hence  the  instrument  is  called  "the  poet's  viol/'  and  ''the 
Aboo-Zeydee  viol."  The  Affet  liiniBelf  uws  this  instrument ;  and 
another  performer  on  the  same  kind  of  rab^b  generally  accompanies 
him. 

The  instruments  used  in  wedding-proeessions,  and  the  processions 
of  darweeshes,  &c,  are  chiefly  a  hautboy,  caUed  "  lemr/'  and  several 
kinds  of  drums,  of  which  the  most  common  kinds  are  the  ''^bl 
beledee  '*  (or  country  drum,  that  is,  Egyptian  drum),  and  the  "  fabl 
Shimee  "  (or  Syrian  drum).  The  former  is  of  a  similar  kind  to  our 
Gonmion  militaiy  drum;  but  not  so  deep.  It  is  hung  obliquely. 
The  latter  is  a  kind  of  kettle>drum,  of  tinned  copper,  with  a  parch- 
ment face.  It  is  •^a-iu  rally  ubout  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
more  than  four  in  depth  in  the  centre ;  and  is  beaten  with  two  slender 
sticks.  The  performer  suspends  it  to  his  neck,  by  a  string  attached 
to  two  rings  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  instrument.  I  have  represented 
these  drums  in  the  sketch  of  a  bridal-procession,  and  in  another 
engraving  in  page  58. 

A  pair  of  large  kettle-dnims,  called  "  nak^keer,"  (in  the  singular, 
**  nakkdrah,")  are  generally  seen  in  most  of  the  great  religions  proces- 
sions tx)nnec  ted  with  the  j)ilgriinatre,  &e.,  in  Cairo.  They  are  both  of 
copper,  and  similar  in  form  ,  each  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere  ;  but 
are  of  unequal  dimensions ;  the  flat  surface  (or  face)  of  the  larger  is 
about  two  feet,  or  more,  in  diameter  :  and  that  of  the  latter,  nearly  a 
foot  and  a  half.  They  are  pluet  ci  upon  a  e  imel,  attached  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  saddle,  U])on  which  the  person  who  beats  them  rides.  The 
larger  is  placed  on  the  right. 

Darweeshes,  in  religious  processions,  &c.,  and  m  begging,  often 
make  use  of  a  little  ^bl,  or  kettlc-dium,  called  "  bfiz six  or  seven 
inches  in  diameter ;  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  by  a  little  projec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  the  back ;  and  beaten  by  the  right  hand,  with  a 
short  leathern  strap,  or  a  stick.  They  also  use  cymbals,  which 
are  called  "k^,"  on  similar  occasions.  The  h&g  is  used  by  the 
Musahhir,  to  attract  attention  to  his  cry  in  the  nighu  of  Bama^n. 
Castanets  of  brass,  called  "sig&t,"  are  used  by  the  public  female  and 
male  dancers.  Each  dancer  has  two  pairs  of  these  instruments. 
They  are  attached,  each  by  a  loop  of  string,  to  the  thumb  and  second 
finger;  and  have  a  more  pleasing  sound  than  castanets  of  wood  or 
ivory. 

There  are  two  instruments  which  are  generally  found  in  the  ^^areem 
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1  (MfAt.  t  Tir.  S  Duitakkth. 

of  a  person  of  moderate  uealtli,  and  wliicli  the  women  often  use  for 
their  diversion.  One  of  these  is  a  tambourine,  called  "  tar,  "  of  whieli 
1  insert  an  en^ravinir.  Tt  is  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The  hoop  is 
overlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  white  bone,  or  ivory, 
both  witliont  and  within  ;  and  has  ten  double  circular  plates  of  brass 
attached  to  it  ;  each  two  pairs  having  a  wire  jiassini:  through  their 
centres.  The  tar  is  held  by  the  left  or  right  hand,  and  beaten  with 
the  fingers  of  that  hand,  and  by  tht;  other  hand.  The  fingers  of  the 
hand  which  holds  the  instrument,  striking  only  luar  the  hooj),  ])ro- 
duee  higher  sounds  than  the  other  hand,  which  strikes  in  the  centre. 
—A  tambourine  of  a  larger  and  more  simple  kind  than  that  here 
described,  without  the  metal  plates,  is  often  used  by  the  lower  orders. 
— ^The  other  initrament  alluded  to  in  the  oommeDoenieDt  of  this  pinu 
graph  is  a  kind  of  drum,  called  "  dar&bokkeb.**  The  beat  kind  ia  made 
of  wood,  covered  with  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell,  &c.  One 
of  this  description  is  here  represented  with  the  \6t.  It  is  fifteen  inches 
in  length ;  covered  with  a  piece  of  fishes*  skin  at  the  larger  extremity, 
and  open  at  the  smaller.  It  is  placed  under  the  left  arm ;  generally 
sospended  by  a  i^ng  that  passes  over  the  left  shonlder ;  and  is  beaten 
with  both  hands.  Like  the  tir,  it  yields  different  sounds  when  beaten 
near  the  edge  «nd  in  the  middle.  A  more  common  kind  of  daribukkeh 
is  made  of  earth,  and  differs  a  little  in  form  from  that  just  described. 
An  engraving  of  it  is  here  given. 
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3  and  i.  7umm»rali.        S.  Moothpleae  of  tiM  taMflT. 
0  Arghool. 

TbtZaiiiininhtoUliidiMloiigi  the  Aipliool  S  fbeC  M  faieliet. 

The  boatmen  of  the  NiU;  very  often  use  an  eartlien  darabukkeh  ; 
but  of  a  larger  size  than  tliat  used  in  hareeins :  generally  from  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  length.  This  is  also  used  by  some  low  story- 
tellers and  others.  The  boatmen  employ,  as  an  accomj)aninient  to 
their  earthen  drum,  a  double  reed  pipe,  called  "  zummrirah.'"  There 
is  also  another  kind  of  double  reed  pipe,  called  "  arghool of  which 
one  of  the  reeds  is  much  longer  than  the  other,  and  serves  as  a  drone. 
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or  continuous  bass.'  This,  likewise,  is  used  by  boatmen  ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  employed,  instead  of  the  n^y,  at  zikrs.  Both  of  the«? 
reed  pipes  produce  harsh  sounds ;  and  those  of  the  latter  much  re- 
semble the  sounds  of  the  bag-pipe.  A  rude  kind  of  bag-pipe  ("sum- 
m^rah  bi-so^n  ")  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  seen  in  Egypt :  its  bag  is 
a  small  goet*a  skin. 

I  shall  now  dose  this  diapter  with  »  few  specimens  of  Egyptian 
mitsic ;  chiefly  popular  songs.  These  I  note  in  accordance  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  commonly  sung ;  without  any  of  the  em- 
bellishments whidi  are  added  to  them  by  the  Al&te^h,  The  airs  of 
these  are  not  always  sung  to  the  same  words;  but  the  words  are 
generally  similar  in  style  to  those  which  I  insert,  or  at  least  as  silly ; 
though  often  abounding  with  indecent  metaphors,  or  with  plain 
ribaldry. — ^It  should  be  added,  that  distinct  enunciation,  and  a 
quavering  voice,  are  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  singing. 

SO\<iS 
N...  1. 


l)oo«  yA    lol  -  lee.  Doos  ya    ]p  -  1  -  lee.       Door  y&    lei  •  lee.  Dooe  yA 


P 


1  -  lee.    'KshlfC      mah  -  boo  -  bee  te 


te 


n  -  nee. 


<■  Doos  *  ya  lellec.    T>iw(t  yn  lellee.  (Tbls  line  b  snug  three  timei.) 

'K>hl>e*  inahl>ix)V>t.f  Ictftuiee.** 

Tread !  *   0  wy  joy  I  *   Tread  I   O  my  joy  I  (three  times.) 
Ardent  dciAre  of  my  beloved  hath  inTolred  ine  in  tronhle. 

(The  preceding  luus  arc  repeated  after  each  of  the  following 
stanzas,  sometimes  as  a  chorus.) 


'  The  ;ir^:hool  lia»  tlirce  iiioveal)!.'  \>Ua<<  to 
tentflhen  the  lon^^cr  tub«  (A  U,  B  C.  aud  C  ; 
and  If  •onetimn  used  with  oolj  one  or  two  of 
tiMM;  and  M)metttn(r«  with  nana  ef  tliML  It* 
moathpieM  la  moveable,  like  fhat  of  tba  smn- 
nsarah. 

*  1 1  ore,  in  acr"r<l:iii>-c  witli  n  nik>  obMrviKl  in 
noNt  mixUTn  Ar.i1>  ^i^uj-,  i!u'  tnri'.,  uline  ^nder 
i«  applied  to  the  bel«v«d  otti««(,  who  ia,  ncT«rUi«- 
le*9,  a  fenudo.  will  b«  B««it  In  Mraral  taba*- 
qnent  vemin.  In  traiisj;i(i.in.  I  t^in  rnr</  xuToIi- 
totn  the  feminine  pendcr  in  vvvry  c-a»e  where  uur 
langnairc  diytin^riii^hes  (fender.  Some  word* 
r.  bearing  double  meaiUnga,  which  1  leare 
1  write  tli«  Arabic  word*  aa  thej 


aro  nerally  pron<>ini--t'tl  in  Ctiiro.  oxn'pt  in  Ihf 
ca*e  ol  on©  lett«r,  which  I  rcprc»e«t  hr  "  "  to 
eipreKK  (he  tiound  which  pcrtuns  of  ndanrtliia 
give  toil  inatead  of  the  mm*  nanal  hiatal. 

*  The  Arahe  And  it  impomdMe  to  utter  tlirtt 
fiiiHKiianf K  toi^ctluT  without  a  ]'.iu«i'  l><-(»{»n 
the  vecoud  aixJ  third  htnce  the  introdnctioa  of 
the  short  vuvrri  wiiith  tenotiiatca  this  wefd: 
A  repreeenta  a  aingle  lettw. 

*  Or  pace,  or  etrnt. 

'  "Yii  Ii'lli'.',"  whirh  !h  ttiii*  tr:irisht<>f!,  i«  t 
comiuuii  I'jKcuUttuii  iiitiii-ittivc  of  ^t,  said  to  be 
synonymnnswith  "  fBrhatfe."  IttnttAndtle 
rtnder  tbia  and  other  eant  teraw. 
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"  Mil'  kullu  men  iiaini-t  'oyOOOOh 

Wa>mh  aiik  mughiam  fabibek. 
Lem  'Ak-ViilulF  naUni.'* 

Let  iv)t  every  am  whose  ey&i  itleep 
loMgiiM  that  the  lover  deqwth. 
hy  Allah  !  I  am  iuflanied  with  inteikW  love. 
Tbe  lover  b  Dofe  obnoziou  to  bleme, 

**  Yi  Shejrkh  d-'Amb :  T4  Seyyid : 

l\>^inuunec  'a-l-kliilll '  Icyleh, 
Wa-u  *  g&nee  ^abeebd  kalbee 
L»^Miuil  lu-I-'^  KuMhiiiccr  cjluUeyleh." 

()  Sh.  vkh  of  the  Arabs!  O  S«yyid !  • 
Uuitc  uic  to  the  trtie  Iovd  oue  uight! 
And  if  the  bchwed  «tmy  heart  come  to  lue 
1  will  make  the  Kaihdieer  ihawl  her  OBDopy. 

"  Kaiuil  <d-ow9^  ft^teuuee 
Wa-l-'oyoon  ei*eood  ramoonee. 

Mill  liawaliulu  ^irt  ughannee' 
Wa-l-hivri  xowwad  gnnoonee." 

The  perfect  in  attributes  hath  involved  me  in  trouble, 
Aiul  the  black  eyes  have  o'erthmwn  me; 
From  love  of  them  I  began  to  aing» 
And  the  lur*  Inereaaed  mj  nrndnoH. 

"  (tcni  i'nin  •  gem*  al-'awazil 
'Au  OaUwbce  yemna'oonee. 
W»-]Uh  ani  mi  afboi  hiwihnm 
Bl-f-njoofloir  l^atfa'ooaee." 

They  leagued  together  the  crew  of  rcprtwchers 
To  debar  me  from  my  Ix-lovetl. 
Hy  Allah!  T  will  imt  reliiiiiuisli  the  lovo  of  them,'* 
Though  they  ehoukl  cut  mc  in  piucus  with  awonla. 

"  Kum  bt-n^  yi  khiUe  nednr 

Tahta  dill  el-yasamecneh : 
Nel((uf  el'khokh  min  'alit  auimuh 
W»4-*awkU  gfatfUeenft." 


I  Tta^  line  ami  the  lint  of  fbe  nest  Slma  le* 
quire  an  aiMitloiuil  note,  which  is  the  MM  M  Ike 
last  nou-  of  thcM  lfBM.tobe  added  atlbe  oob- 

mcncttnoDt. 

*  Thin  nnd  mmiv  other  liiu'H  r<  qake  tbai  the 
note  whkh  ufaonM  be  thelaet  if  Umu  wereorneie 
ewfert  mewnre  bo  tnantend  to  the  ooniaeBe^ 

mmt  of  ttir  11.  \t  lino. 
»  For    ala-l  khilli," 


*  Pot*w»-hi." 

■  For  "la-a^nal  lohu-l ur  rather,  "U>'atniltn 
lahnl." 

*  The  fankuus  saint  Ea-ScyjfUl  A^mad  £1- 
Bcdawce,  who  is  buried  ti  Taoj^  In  the  Delta. 

7  For  "ngbaanee." 

*  That  h.  the  air  ofthe  »oag. 

Namolv.  liic  black  eves. 

3  B 
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Up  with  tul  O  tfoe  kMre!  Lot  oa  Intoslcate 

Under  tho  slmdc  nf  the  jasinliic : 

We  will  pluck  the  peach  t'mm  iti  mother  [treej 

While  tlie  reprottchers  are  uocousdous. 

Y4  Wnat  guowa-l-ine(lc«>noh 
'Andakuni  ashyk  tcineeneh : 
Telbi«a-ii}i-»ha(cl^  bi-loolee 
Wa.l.VUdcb  Wnebdi*  Mcmli.*' 

()  yo  AamseU  in  the  city !  ' 

Vu  have  tliiugs  of  value : 

Ye  wwr  tb«  Atl^  *  with  pearli. 

And  the  ^iUdeh,'  an  onMuaent  over  the  hoMHn, 

Y4  Ijcnat  Iskentlerecyeh 
Meehynkum  'a-l-fhiihl*  gheeycb: 

TclViisu-l-KiisliiiuHT  M-telee 
Wa^h^shefiSif  sukkareeyeh/* 


O  ye  danudi  of  Alexandria ! 

Your  walk  over  the  furniturf'  is  aUtirini;  ; 

Ye  wear  the  Kashineer  ahawl,  with  cuibruidcred  work," 

And  yoar  lipis  are  Rweet  as  tngar, 

"  Yi  nnUh  khdfoo  rain  Allah 
Wa-rl;amud*'A8hi^  li-Uah. 
I^obbnkem  mektoob  nun  Allah : 
^M^M-Mowtt  «aleija.» 

(>  ye  hcautie« !  fear  Ood, 

And  have  mercy  on  the  lorer  far  the  lake  of  Ood. 

The  love  of  you  is  onluine<l  by  ti«Hl: 
The  Lord  hath  decreed  it  i^auict  me. 

No.  2. 


Ya-hn>l*ge*l-  foe.     Y'a  •  bu  -  1  •  ge  -  1  -  fe^.  U&h 


^^^^^^ 


m 


1  •'nia  '  \  -  boo  -  b  mi 


wi  •  1  fw. 


■  Tho  intoxlcaUoB  h«rc  meant  U  that  of  love, 
at  in  generallr  Ib0  CMS  Whca  tM«  ClfVMlaa  U 

VMd  in  Arab  wnifi. 

*  Por^'ala-BDehdL" 

>  C  airo. 

♦  An  oriuuncnt  diM  ribi<l  in  the  Appendix,  rc- 
mn\>\inf(  a  nirkl.-Ri-  of  paarit»  Ae,  attached  en 
each  aMe  of  tho  lwad<dr«H. 


>  A  kind  oilcnignecklMc.rvachiagto  the  girdle^ 
'  K  .r  '• 'aU-l  fanihi." 

'  Tha  fenittwe  cooiiata  of  carpcto  Ae.,apread 

upon  flM  floor* 

'  "  Ti  l  V  *  I*  a  corruption  of  tlio  Turkish  word 
"  ti  l, "  itiiU  i»  «|>plicd  in  K^pt  to  Ujitttm<4  gold  or 
nilvfr  win'.  uhihI  in  <  nibroid«'rj. 

•  |.vir  -  ^^iddarubi"  or  rather,  "^addanbu." 
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Bi^  «l4iui^boob :  mi  *ld  wiUhe." » 

O  thou  in  the  Itiiic^-slecvcil  yolek !   O  thoa  in  the  long-slccvod  ^elak ! 
Tho  bolored  is  gone :  my  companion  has  not  returned, 

**R}th  el-inirs^l  wa-lero  f^hv:" 
Wa-'cjn  el-^?obb  bi-tM^wkee.* 
Ttt-lra-l-gilir.  T»>ba*l*g«ilfee. 
Ya  reyt'n^  ma^nshebeknldlf. 
Ya-bu-l-gelfee,  4c." 

The  mcjMPPger  went,  and  has  not  ntonnd : 

Anrl  tlip  eye  of  love  is  ^'liuinng. 

O  thou  with  the  nide-loclc  i  *   O  thou  in  the  long>slc«ved  yelek ! 
Would  thftt  we  bid  not  been  enraeredt 
O  thoa  in  tbe  tong-deeved  yeldc  I  Ac. 

**  Wa-ley  ji  *«jn  khebebteenft 

Wa-bi-l>alb&z  gara^^teen^. 
Yn-bn-l-t;"«l'f.  Va-hu-l-gelfefc 
Bi-U&hi  wa-shfe^^ 
Tft-ba-l-fcife^  Ac." 

And  why,  O  eye  I  haitt  thou  ensnared  us  ? 
And  wltb  glances  wwinded  na  f 

O  thon  with  the  aide-lock !  O  thnn  in  tbe  loc9<elB«red  ydek ! 

By  Allah !  have  cmnpasston,  nnd  heal  ns. 
O  thou  in  thu  luiig-tileiivcd  yelek !  Sut. 

"  AnVa'"tPnP<?  babeebee : 
Wa>m&  Ipfdee  illii  ^bbak. 
*Aalk  y4  bedrt  ter^lamnee : 

Fa-inna  Vall>c«  ycljebbuk. 
Va-bu-l-wardee,  Ya-bu-l-wanloe. 
^abeeb€  kalbee  khaleek  'andce." 

Thon  hast  made  me  HI,  O  my  l)elove<l! 

And  tny  deaire  is  for  nothing  but  thy  medicme. 

Peibapa,  6  Ml  moon!  thou  wQt  bave  mercy  npon  vie: 

For  verily  iny  heart  lovoth  thee. 

O  thnn  in  the  rosc-colounKl  dre«8 !  O  thou  in  the  rose-coloured  dress ! 
Beloved  of  my  heart !  remun  with  me. 

**  I)e-l-l.iolibi'  jo^nee  ycfmayal :  * 
Wa-sukrfe  Ijalee  gufoonuh. 
Meddejrt  eedee«  akbnd  d-bla: 
Sekirt  una  min  'oyoonnh* 
Ya-bu-l-w«rdee,  &c'* 


VBly.  Ibr "OAe."  oommonly  called  "  maV^ioOf.'' 

"  Urn  g&rW  "  to  Ibr  *  Icm  jeji."  •  Por  «  jstsioifal." 

Fof  "  turMhce."  •  P«  *•  jeder." 
The  lock  of  hair  vMdi  haoRSOver  llio  temple 
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The  bdored  enne  to  me  with  •  ndlktlng  i^t ; 

And  her  eycliiLi  were  the  cause  of  my  intoouoitioil. 
I  cxtfiulwl  iny  hand  to  take  the  cupj 
And  was  intoxicated  by  her  eyes. 

0  thon  in  the  wee-cohwaped  diw!  Sac 

No.  3. 

Hi    ittarr  m->i»-^-iiee   V^«bee>liee    eok  - ker.  Nnff 

el  •  ie  •  ji  -  lee      'e-l  -  ma  -  di  •  meii     ne  •  e  -  Inr. 

"  Ma  marr  wa-8aJ|^iiiee  liabeebee  sukkar. 
Nuff  el'I&yllee  Vl^inudameh  >  nexkar. 

Nedrrn  'aleiyawa-n'  iiti\  inaMxHtbcc 
La-fmai*  'am&yil*  mi  'amUhaah  'Antar." 

My  love  pamod  not,  hut  gave  me  aheribet  of  «ypnr  to  drinlc. 
For  hnlf  tlu'  ni(;ht«  we  will  intoxicate  oomlTe*  with  wine. 

1  vow  that,  if  iny  beloved  como, 

I  win  do  deeda  tint  *Ant«r  did  not 

"  Y&  binte  uieleaik  dib  wa-bent  *  eedeykee* 
Wa-khAf '  'aleykee  min  tSLwid  *eyncykee. 
^afdee  an^  aokar  wa-lx^rn "  khaddeykee 
Wa-fmal*  'aniiya  mi  'aiaiUiiah  'Aatar." 

0  damael !  thy  ailk  ahirt  ia  worn  oat,  and  thine  arms  have  liooome  vidble. 

And  I  fear  for  thee,  on  acconnt  of  tlie  blackncics  of  tluno  eyea. 

1  ilcsirf  in  intoxicatp  m\  solf,  and  kiaa  thy  cheeka^ 
Aud  ilo  de«dH  that  'Antur  did  nut. 

"  FiSteh  'aleiya  nialiy.i-l-iirpreloh  : 
Wft>mayet^  el-ioa-wardd  fi  l-argeeleh. 
AU-i)i4'bimeiyeh  'itniUtfail  ^edeh. 
HelA  tekal-lw  t«*A  yi  gedt  neakur." 

She  is  pawing  by  me,  and  filliitg  the  argeuleb ;  ^ 
And  there  ia  roae-wnter  in  the  argeeieh. 

It^'cni-^  to  uie  the  littk  lass  is  rniiniiij^  to  luTscIf  s-mic  artifice. 

When  will  ahe  say  to  mo,  "  ()  youth  I  conu-,  niul  Irt  iim  intoiicate  oundvea  ?" 


'  For  "  'lUft-l-niuJaineh." 
■  For  "  wik-in." 

•  F«r  "la-a4auL" 

•  For«"aniiIL'* 

»  "  f?pnt  "  is  a  Tolffor  contraction  of  "binct," 

•  i>wil  of  "ccd,"  Tulg,  for  "jr««lj"  meatiiug 
"am^'aawdlaa  "band." 


'  For  ••  wa-akh&f." 
»  For"w»-»boo»." 
*  For  wa^aamaL'* 

1*  A  Tolsar  dSoalnatlfe  of  ^mi,"  water. 

II  More  cotamoiilj  Mllcd  "ufagwllfc;'*  th* 

I'ersian  pipe. 
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.  **  fool  ul-Ia^'uk<€'  \em  itimkn^' '  nooijet'  • 
*Att  grhaatt  miiftiid  wn-kbid*  too^. 

Xcdrcn  'ulptyn  w  n-n  ntA  maljbrKvlu  c 
La-auuil  'autayil  vai.  '»m\ih6»h  'Autar.*' 

Every  night  lon^'  my  moaning  ceaseth  not 

For  a  solitary  gazelle  that  hath  taken  away  ny  lOnL 

I  vuw  that,  if  my  beloved  coue, 

I  win  do  deed!  that  *Axitar  did  net. 

"  Y4  dem^  '«yiiee  '»>l*khiid«yd  *  men  ^alhik : 
¥al.lee  bi^eedak  *  AS^  'att  WUx*  kblllak. 
Ir\^un  nratdyatn  ya  pouieel  nia»)igbiil*bak. 
Ta^inA  'oyoon  ellee '  mi  yel^bbak  ya^inar."  * 

O  tear  of  my  eye!  wbo  dicw  tbee  fiirtb  over  the  cheek  ? 

It  snltli,  "Tliy  dosiro  iiimmsoth  on  arconnt  nf  thy  tnic-luvc'H  aV>Hrnro.*' 
Have  mercy  upon  one  enslaved,  O  beautifol !  and  intent  ui)on  thee : 
Blitidad  ba  the  eye*  of  him  who  lovoi  thee  not,  O  dark-complexianed ! 

"  Asninr  wa-hawi-l-wardotcyni-l-bt-eijii. 
Ij^obbce  takhalla^  fee  lay41i-l-'ecdi. 
Nedren  'aleiya  wa>ii  atfiiee  aeedee 
L»>9iiM]  WyU     'aittillitfah  'Antar." 

Dark-complexioned,  and  with  two  white  rosea  !* 

My  love  faatb  perftuned  herself  on  the  nighta  of  the  MvnL 

I  vow  that,  if  my  migtrcss  cnnio  to  me, 
1  will  do  deeda  that  'Antar  did  not. 


No.  4^ 


**  'A-Hhik  ra-A  ninbtelee :  ^4ah  enta  riveh  feyu. 
Wa^af  iFarA  ki^tnb :  bckyumt*  sawa-l-itneyn. 
It»h<>i»  !<'  T^;4<Ji-l  Ii;i\v;i  1 -Uncyn  silwji  yoslikuiTi. 
Bekyu-t'tcUiteh  wa-kaloo  ijubbenil  rii}  I'eyn. 
EUlcyt  Bl-1«yl.  YiHw  el-ayidee:  l^wi.l-khdkh  en-n^dee. 
Entnm  min  cyn  wa-i^ni  min  eyn  lemmA  ehebektoonS." 


For  "  ycnlfati-'." 

For-wa^dduMl.'' 

For  "  'nJa-l  kl.n.lf  v.i" 
F«»r  "bi->  t'U'«lak,  " 


••For"be'44l." 


*  F..r  •\-\\,- /.,  ,■:' 

*  For  "jiMmar." 

*  Tha  darfcuomiilaloincd  girl  ha*  two  tAilt 
rtme*  on  her  eliceka,  iniloid  of  red. 

»•  For  "  ri-elj." 
»  Por-bekow.- 
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A  lorer  mw  mother  aflicted  [Tn  Hke  nuumer]  t  li«  add  to  Idm,  ■*  Wbithar  arlthn 

He  stnjijK'd  and  tnlil  Inn  story  :  thoy  lM)tli  wept  together. 

Tlie^'  went  to  the  ^i^}ee  of  love,  both  t<^etbcr  to  oompkin. 

The  three  wept,  aud  Mid,  **  Whither  la  our  love  gonef** 

The  night!  Th«  night!  O  thoa  with  aweethendi!  holding' the  dewy  poMh! 

Whence  were  je^  and  whence  were  we^  when    enennred  «•  f 

«"Xdii%  jOfxA  U-l-hemim  hit  lee  gen^pdi  yAn. 

Kill  el-huTiiAm  iinir.ik  li'itil :  ^ultn  gheyrel-y6m: 
Hatt&  a^er  fi-l-g($  wu-n/ur  weg-h  el-ni«^jbo»)b : 
Akbuil  widid  'im  wa-rga'  yu  ^jAuam  fee  y6ta. 
El-leyL  Bl-kyi,  fte." 

A  lover  says  to  the  duvc,  "  Lend  me  your  wings  fur  a  day." 

The  dove  replied,  "  Thy  affiitr  is  vnin:*'  I  md,  "Some  other  dey : 

That  I  mny  soar  thmu;.'h  the  dgr»  end  lee  the  fiu:c  of  the  beloved : 

I  shull  obtain  love  enough  for  n  year,  and  wQl  return,  O  dovc^  in  a  day." 

The  night  \   The  night !  &c 


THE  CALL  TO  PRAYER. 

The  call  to  prayer,  repeated  from  the  miid'neba  (or  menarets)  of 
the  mosques,  I  have  already  mentioned.'  I  have  often  heard  this 
call,  in  Cairo,  chanted  in  the  foUowiog  manDer ;  and  in  a  style  moie 
or  less  similar,  it  is  chanted  by  most  of  the  moeddins  of  this  cily. 


Al  -  1&  •  bn  ak  •  b«r.  Al  •  U  •  •  hu  nk  .bar. 


•  Or,  than  who  but.  *  IntiwdieiilwaavdigliNiaidlemi 
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Ash  -  hadu    un  -  lui    Mo  -  Ijiaui  -  urn  -  dar    ra  -  ioolu  >  1 
♦ 


lib.  Aih-lHida    ah  -  u  Mb-^^-nw^dar  n-woln*!  • 

t 

P 


9« 'J*     - la-f -  9a -  lab. 


l^ei  -  ya    'a  -  la-?  -  ffi  -  li  - 


-  K        Qci-y*    *•  -  b  l  -  fe  -  Ub.        Hd  -  ya     'a  -  U4  -  lb  - 


-m  H 

 •  ^  = 

Al  -  U   .    htt     ak  -  bv. 


Al  - 


THE  CHANTING  OF  THE  ^UB-XN. 

The  followlncr  is  inserted  with  the  view  of  conveying  soinc  notion 
of  the  mode  in  whieli  the  Kur-:in  is  commonly  rhsmted  in  Egypt. 
The  portion  here  ^^eK  cted  i.s  that  wliich  is  motit  fi-cqucutiy  rep«;ated, 
uaueiyj  the  "  Fdt'l^^ab,"  or  tirst  chapter. 
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Mwlerato. 


P 


lis -sini-I-U- hi-r-ruh-ini- ni-r-ra-^ecin.    El-^jamdu  U-l-U-hi 


Tab  -  bi-1  -  *4   -   la  -  mee  -  im-r  -  tvi\)  -  tna  -  ui  r  -  ra  -  ^va  -  mi 

I 


mk  -  li-ki  yow  -  mi-d  -  decn.        Eo  -  y&  -  k»    naa  -  bu-doo  wa- 


eo  -  va  -  ka  m-stn  -  'een.      Ihdi  -  na-?  -  fi  -  ra  -  ta-l-inus  -  ta  -  kee-  ma   ?i  - 


rd  -  ^-1  -  ie 


^-1  -  ie   zee  -  na    an  -  'am  -  ta    'a  -  lei  -  liiui  ghci  -  ri-l-mnjrhdfXH  hi  'a  - 


lei  -  him      ira-la-^  -        -  • 


A  - 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PUBLIC  DANCEB& 

Egypt  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  public  dancing-girls ;  the 
most  famous  of  whom  arc  of  a  distinct  tribe,  called  "  Ghawiizec."^ 
A  female  of  this  tribe  is  called  "  Glin/ppyrli and  a  man,  "  Ghazee 
but  the  plural  Ghawazce  is  generally  understood  as  applying  to  the 
females.  The  misapplication  of  the  appeUation  '"Al'mehs  "  to  the 
common  daneiiiir-irirls  of  this  country  hjis  already  been  uotiecd  The 
Ghawilzee  perform,  unveiled,  in  the  public  streets,  uven  to  amuse  the 
rabble.  Their  dancinir  has  little  of  elegance;  its  chief  peeuliarity 
being  u  very  rapid  vibrating  motion  of  the  hips,  from  side  to  side. 
They  commence  with  a  deijree  of  decorum ;  but  soon,  by  more 
aniniHtcil  looks,  by  a  more  rapid  eollisiou  of  their  castauet-s  of  brass, 
and  by  increased  energy  iu  every  motion,  they  exhibit  a  spectacle 
exactly  agreeing  with  the  dcscnptions  which  Martial "  and  Juvenal* 
have  given  of  the  performancea  of  tbe  female  dancers  of  Gadea.  The 
dieaa  in  whidi  they  generally  thus  exhibit  in  public  ia  aimilar  to  that 


>  flfam  tbii  wM  wifttfliii  potUe  teuJc  dancing 
and  iMrMtltoHaii  luTe  \mm  imMUtcd  by  the 

Ijoverntiu'iit,  in  the  tM-^innlri)?  of  Jane,  In  Ihf- 
year  iN't  i.  Wi.mc  n  lU  ti  i  tt  U  infring'injr  thU  new 
law  ar<'  t<>  l><-  jMini^ln-il  witli  llfl^  ntripcs  for  the 
Bni  offi-ncc,  aud  for  repeated  offeiMM  u»  to  be 
•bo  eoadeamcd  to  hardUbosr  fbr  OM  or  mort 
yean  -.  men  are  obnoikias  lo  the  discipline  of  the 
bantinado  when  partioB  in  such  offences.  But 
thiTf  i<  a  Hiiri|>l(  |>laii  f(ir  ov  ;itliiiif  iiuiiishinriit  in 
cw*  of  tliLs  kitid.  wlii<  I),  it  i<<  naicl,  will  U.-  jMluptL'd 
by  maiiy  p<  ^^otl^  A  man  niay  marry  a  venal 
taaalak  ia^iUjr,  mmI  divurco  ber  tin  ami  day.  lie 
liM  onljr  to  two  or  thno  words,  and  pay  a 
•mrill  *wn  of  money,  which  he  eallii  ht  r  iluvsry. 
He  sars,  "  Will  you  marry  me  i"  She  anowcrii, 
-Ymr  "PorhoiraraelinMMln.  ahtaauMo 


tbo  Mons  and  he  givoi  it:  the  b  tban  hit  ianfld 
wffte.  T1i«  nrat  day,  ho  tdb  htr  flnt  idio  ta  d{> 

vori  c.l  from  him.  lie  need  be  under  little  apure- 
hcjisiuii  of  her  demandinir  the  expeiiiKs  of  her 
maintenance  during  the  period  of  her  'eddvh,  be* 
fofo  tbe  opintion  of  wbicb  aba  cannot  legale 
nanyaaotlwr  man:  Ibr  iha  navriiffa  wliieh  baa 
juiit  been  contracted  and  dissolved  is  only  de- 
siirned  as  a  means  of  avoidinK^  panishmcnt  in  case 
of  liiT  biint'  ill  ti'iti'd  with  Oil'  man;  and  ctticr- 
wUc  is  ki-pt  secret ;  and  tiic  sum  which  she  can 
dematid  for  her  maintenance  durinif  the  aborO' 
iiMikttooad  paiiod  ia  veqr  p«itiy  in  compariaon 
with  that  whteh  At  maf  obtafai  by  takinir  • 
hn<<ban<l  r-v.-ry  two  or  thfOt  d^ya. 

*  Lib.  V.  Kpigr.  79. 

■  0at  xi.  161. 

3  c 
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DueiBV-Ghh  (Ghnriae^  or  Obfawyiln). 

which  is  worn  by  women  of  the  middle  classes  in  Egypt  in  private ; 
that  is,  in  the  l^areem ;  consisting  of  a  yelek,  or  an  'anteree,  and  the 
shintiyau,  &€.,  of  handsome  materials.  They  also  wear  varioas  onuu 
ments :  their  eyes  are  bordered  with  the  kobl  (or  black  ooUyriam) ; 
and  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  their  toea 
and  other  parts  of  their  feet,  are  usually  stained  with  the  red  dye  of 
the  ll^ennd,  aeoordbg  to  the  general  custom  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  Egyptian  women.  In  general,  they  are  accompanied  by 
musicians  (mostly  of  the  same  tribe),  whose  instruments  are  the 
kemengeh  or  the  rab&b  with  the  t6r;  or  the  darabukkeh  with  the 
summirah  or  the  semr :  the  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  sn  old 
woman. 

The  Ghawdzee  often  perform  in  the  court  of  a  house,  or  in  the 
street,  before  the  door,  on  certain  occasions  of  festivity  in  the  bareem ; 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  occasion  <^a  marriage,  or  the  birth  of  a  child. 
They  are  never  admitted  into  a  respectable  bareein,  but  arc  not  un* 
frequently  hired  to  entertain  a  party  of  men  in  the  house  of  some 
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rake.  In  this  case,  as  might  be  expected,  their  performances  are  yet 
more  lascivious  than  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Some 

of  thcm^  when  they  eihibit  before  a  private  party  of  men,  wear  nothing 
but  the  sliintiyto  (or  trousers)  and  a  t6b  (or  very  full,  long,  wide* 
sleeved  shirt  or  gown)  of  semi-transparent,  coloured  gauze,  open 
nearly  half-way  down  the  front.  To  extinguish  the  least  spark  of 
modesty  which  they  may  yet  sometimes  affect  to  retain,  they  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  brandy  or  some  other  intoxicating  liquor. 
The  scenes  which  ensue  cannot  be  described. 

I  need  seiircely  add  that  these  women  are  the  most  abandoned  of 
the  courtesans  of  Fi<;ypt.  Many  of  thcui  are  extremely  handsome  ; 
and  most  of  tliem  are  nchiy  dressed.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  they 
are  the  finest  women  in  Earypt.  Manv  of  them  have  slii^luly  aquiline 
noses  ;  but  lu  most  respects  tliey  resc mljle  the  rest  ot  tlie  females  of 
this  country.  "Women,  as  well  as  nun,  take  delight  in  wituessing 
their  pcriui  nuinces  ;  but  iii.ihy  persons  uniong  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  more  religious,  disapjirovc  of  them. 

The  Ghawjizoe  being  distinguished,  in  general,  by  a  cast  of  coun- 
tenance differing,  though  slightly,  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  are,  as  themselvea  assert,  a  distinct 
race.  Their  origin,  however,  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  They 
call  themselves  *'  BaiAmikeb,***  or  "  Barmekees end  boast  that 
thqr  are  descended  from  the  famous  family  of  that  name  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  ikvonr,  and  afterwards  of  the  capricious  tyranny,  of 
Hiroon  £r-Rasheed,  and  of  whom  we  read  in  several  of  the  tales  of 
«  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights but,  as  a  friend  of  mine  lately 
observed  to  me^  they  probably  have  no  more  right  to  call  themselves 
'*  Bacimikeh  '*  than  because  they  resemble  that  fiunily  in  liberality, 
though  it  is  liberality  of  a  different  kind.  In  many  of  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  we  find  representations  of  females  dancing  at 
private  entertainments,  to  the  sounds  of  various  instrummts,  in  a 
manner  simflar  to  the  modem  Ghaw^btee,  but  even  more  licentious  ; 
one  or  more  of  these  performers  being  generally  depicted  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity,  though  in  the  presence  of  men  and  women  of  high 
stations.  This  mode  of  dancing  we  find,  from  the  monuments  here 
alluded  to,  most  of  which  bear  the  names  of  kings,  which  prove  their 
age,  to  have  been  common  in  Etn'pt  in  very  remote  times ;  even  be- 
fore the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,    it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it 

>  Contmonly  pranowioed  "Btrim'keb." 
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hn  continued  without  interruption;  and  perhaps  the  modem  Ghaiwi- 
lee  are  descended  from  the  clus  of  female  daneera  who  amnacd  the 
Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the  early  Pharaohs.  From  the  similarity 
of  the  Spanish  fandango  to  the  dances  of  the  OhawAsee,  we  might 
infer  that  it  was  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Arab  conqnerors  of 
that  coimtryy  were  wc  not  informed  that  the  Gaditame,  or  females  of 
Gades  (now  called  Cadiz),  were  famous  for  sudi  performances  in  the 
times  of  the  early  Roman  Emperors.  However,  tliough  it  hence 
appears  that  the  licentious  mode  of  dancing  here  described  bas  ao 
long  been  practised  in  S|)ain,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
originally  introduced  into  Gades  from  the  Easti  perhaps  by  the 
Pliociiicians.* 

The  Cliawdzee  mostly  keep  themselves  distinct  from  other  classes, 
abstaining  from  marriages  with  any  b\it  persons  of  their  own  tril>c; 
but  sometimes  a  (iliazeeyeh  makes  a  vow  of  repentance,  and  marries  a 
respertnljle  Arab ;  who  is  not  f»:pnerally  considered  as  disgraced  by 
sueli  a  eoiin«"ction.  All  of  them  are  brought  up  for  the  venal  profes- 
sion ;  but  not  all  as  dancers;  and  most  of  them  marry;  though  tliey 
never  du  tliis  until  they  have  comnunced  their  career  of  venality. 
The  husband  is  subject  to  the  wife :  he  j)crforuis  for  her  the  othees  of 
a  servant  and  procurer ;  and  generally,  if  she  be  a  dancer,  he  is  alsui 
her  musician  ;  but  a  few  of  the  men  earn  their  subsistence  as  black- 
smiths or  tinkers.  Most  of  the  Ghazeeyehs  welcome  the  lowest 
peasant,  if  he  can  pay  even  a  vci'y  trilling  sum.  Though  some  of 
them  are  possesied  of  considerable  wealth,  costly  omsments,  &e., 
many  of  their  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  jieople  whom  we 
call  "  gipsies,**  and  who  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  of  Egyptisn 
origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  gipsies  in  £gypt  pretend  to 
be  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  same  family  to  whom  the  Qhaw^bee 
refer  their  origin ;  but  their  claim  is  still  less  to  be  regarded  than  that 
of  the  latter,  because  they  do  not  unanimously  agree  on  this  point. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them  more  particukrly  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  ordinafy  language  of  the  Ghaw^uee  is  the  same  ss  that 
of  th(^  rest  of  the  Egyptians;  but  they  sometimes  make  use  of  n 
number  of  words  peculiar  to  themselves,  in  order  to  render  their 
speech  unintelligible  to  strangers.  They  are,  professedly,  of  the 
Muslim  faith;  and  often  some  of  them  accompany  the  Egyptian 


t  From  t1i«  cRiKt  whkb  tt  pmdiiced.  it  to  pro.  of  llctixliM  wm  «r  tbc  khad  bm  dMcrilteiL  Bet 
iMbte  tiMttli*  diBce  pctforacd  Iqrtlw  duffhlcr     Ht. ll*Ultc«, 7. or  M. MirkirLSl SS. 
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camvao  of  pilgrimi  to  MeUeb.  There  are  mmy  of  tbem  in  almost 
every  large  town  in  Egypt,  inhabiting  a  distinct  portion  of  the  quarter 
aDotted  to  public  women  in  general  Their  oidinaiy  habitations  are 
low  hntSy  or  tempomry  sheds,  or  tents ;  for  they  often  move  from  one 
town  to  another :  but  some  of  them  settle  themselves  in  large  houses ; 
sod  many  possess  black  female  slaves  (by  whose  prostitution  they  in- 
crease their  property),  and  camels,  nsses,  cows,  &c.,  in  wbich  they 
trade.  They  attend  the  camps,  and  all  the  great  religious  and  other 
festivals,  of  which  they  are,  to  many  persons,  &e  ebief  attractions. 
Numerous  tents  of  Gha^ecychs  nrc  seen  on  these  occasions*  Some  of 
these  women  add  to  their  other  allurements  the  art  of  singing,  and 
equal  the  ordinary  'Awdlim.  Tliosc  of  the  lower  class  dress  in  the 
same  manner  n«  other  low  prostitutes.  Some  of  them  wear  a  gauze 
tob,  over  another  shirt,  with  the  j^Ii mtiyan,  and  a  crape  or  muslin 
(arliah  ;  and  in  srencral  they  deck  themselvcB  with  a  pmfusion  of 
oruamentS;  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  anklets,  a  row  of  ^Id  coins  over 
the  forehead,  and  sometimes  a  nose-ring:.  All  of  them  adorn  them- 
selves witii  the  kohl  and  henna.  There  are  aouic  other  danein^-jprls 
and  courtA'sans  who  call  themselves  Ghaw^ee,  but  who  do  not  really 
beloni;  to  that  tribe.' 

Many  of  the  people  of  Cairo,  aflFeeting,  or  persuadmg  themselves,  to 
consider  that  there  is  nothing  improper  in  the  dancing  of  the  Ghawdzee 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  performed  by  females,  who  ought  not  thus 
to  expose  themselves,  employ  men  to  dance  in  the  same  manner ;  bnt 
the  number  of  these  male  performers,  who  are  mostly  young  men,  and 
who  are  called  '*  Khawals/*'  is  very  small.  They  are  Muslims,  and 
natives  of  l^gypt.  As  they  personate  women,  their  dances  arc  exactly 
of  the  same  description  as  those  of  the  Ghawfisee;  and  are,  in  like 
manner,  accompanied  by  the  sounds  of  castanets :  but,  as  if  to  prevent 


•  The  ruurtcHaiis  tif  ottu-r  doMV*  haTe  at  mo^t 
time«  abuuutied  in  every  town  of  Kirypt ;  but  in  and 
•boat  the  III!  imylli,  tlMM  aad  tbv  othen beflm 
nuntiotMd  hnt  gCMfaUy  bean  pftrticaitfljtHine> 
rooB ;  M>m«  qtuurter*  betofr  tohMbltod  ■Inovt  exdo* 
fhil*  by  thcni,  Thi-i'  wrjtncn,  when  their  pro- 
ftsftiuii  wa.-  alluwcU  Uy  ilu-  srxrcmtnciit,  flrc<im'iitly 
conducts!  theni«clve«  with  tlic  most  audadou* 
•Shmtoiy.  Thdr  drcM  wan  Nucb  ai  1  bnt  <k> 
miBmmI  m  belnir  worn  by  the  ObBwAioe^  or  dlf- 
f^ed  from  that  of  rmiicctablc  women  In  betng  • 
little  more  ^ay,  and  Un*  diH)fui«intr.  ^ome  women 
of  the  venal  claK^s  m  c Uro  not  only  wore  the 
burko'  (or  faet^voilt,  but  <lniwed,ln  every  rcsiM'ct. 
like  mo«le«t  women  -,  IVutn  wliuin  they  euitUI  not 
be  diiUngoUbed,  megl  bj  ihute  to  wbom  ihej 


I  h'>si'  to  tUscover  thcnisi-lvi  '4,  ?\u-h  womi-ii  were 
found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  tJtc  metr(>(ioli». 
Many  of  them  were  divoreed  women,  or  widows; 
and  maoy  were  tbc  wivea  of  mea  wbom  bnaiiwas 
«ibIiK«d  to  be  often  ebiwd.  All  fbe  known 
pri«titnt(s  in  r^'yj  t  paid  a  kind  of  income-tax 
("flrdch  "j.  The  Ijul  paid  by  those  of  the  metro- 
polis lately  amounted  to  ci^ht  hundred  purses 
(c<iuivalent  to  four  thuusaiid  poouda  fterliog), 
which  is  not  less  than  onc-tentb  of  tbeftrdeb  of 
■11  ttafl  inhahltenie.  This  will  oonrej  some  idea 
of  tbdr  namber  fai  oranperlaon  with  that  of  the 
persons  wb^  i  raetiied  booeetneuMofobtalBiog 

their  livelihood. 

*  The  term  "  GIuUnIi  "  (plural,  "GbeCfieb/')  it 
«bo  applied  to  a  pcngn  of  tbia  cJaaa. 
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their  beiug  thought  to  be  really  females,  their  dress  is  suited  to  their 
unnatnrsl  profession ;  being  partly  male,  and  partly  female :  it  chiefly 
consists  of  a  tight  vest,  a  girdle,  and  a  load  of  petticoat.  Their 
general  appearance,  however,  is  more  feminine  than  maacultne :  they 
suffer  the  hair  of  the  head  to  grow  long,  and  generally  braid  it,  in 
the  niamur  of  the  women;  the  hair  on  the  £ace»  when  it  begins  to 
grow,  they  pluck  out ;  and  they  imitate  the  women  also  iu  applying 
kobl  and  henna  to  their  eyes  and  hands.  In  the  streets,  when  not 
engaged  in  dancing,  they  often  erai  veil  their  faces;  not  frmn  sbame^ 
but  merely  to  affect  the  manners  of  women.  They  are  often  employed, 
in  preference  to  the  Ghawazce,  to  dance  before  a  house,  or  in  its 
court,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriap:e-fete,  or  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  a 
circumcision:  and  frequently  jjcrforni  at  j)ublic  festivals. 

There  is,  in  Cairo,  auotiicr  class  of  male  d  itm  rs,  youner  men  and 
boys,  whose  j)erl()rniances,  dress,  and  jrenpral  appearance  nw  almost 
exactly  similar  tf»  those  of  the  Khawals;  but  who  aie  distinguished 
by  a  diffeo'iit  appi  ilation,  which  is  "  Gink  a  t(  rni  that  is  Turkish, 
antl  has  a  vulvar  si^^tiification  whieli  aptly  e\j)ress(;s  their  character, 
iiiey  are  gcueraliy  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Turks. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

8EBPKNT-CHAU.MKIIS,  AND  HKKFOKMEBS  OF 
LEUKHDKMAIN  TBICKS»  &c. 

Mamt  modem  writers  upon  Egypt  hare  given  surpnAing  acronnts  of 
a  claaa  of  men  in  this  country,  sopposed,  like  the  ancient  "  "  of 
CyrpnaVca,  to  possess  a  secret  art,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the 
Bible/  enabling  them  to  secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpents. 
1  have  met  with  many  persons  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
Egyptians  who  condemn  these  modem  Psylli  as  impostors,  but  none 
who  has  been  able  to  oflfer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  most 
eomniun  and  most  interesting  of  their  performanceSi  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

Many  Rit';Vt'c  and  Sa^dee  dar^'eeshes  obtain  their  livelihood,  as  1 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  by  p:oinLr  about  to  charm  away 
serpents  from  houses.  A  few  otiu  r  persons  also  profess  the  same  art, 
but  are  not  so  famous.  The  former  travel  over  every  ])art  of  Efjvpt, 
and  find  abundant  employment ;  but  their  fj;ain.s  arc  barely  sufficient 
to  procure  them  a  scanty  subsistence.  The  charmer  profe&ses  to  dis- 
cover, without  ocular  perception  (but  perhaps  he  does  so  by  a  peculiar 
smell),  whether  there  be  any  serpents  in  a  house  j  and  if  there  be,  to 
attract  them  to  him ;  as  the  fowler,  by  the  faaeinatioii  of  his  voice, 
allures  the  bird  into  his  net.  As  the  serpent  seeks  the  darkest  place 
in  which  to  liide  himself,  the  charmer  has,  in  most  cases,  to  eierdae 
his  skill  in  an  obscure  chamber,  where  he  might  easOy  take  a  aerpent 
from  his  l|osom,  bring  it  to  the  people  without  the  door,  and  affirm 
that  he  had  fonnd  it  in  the  apartment;  for  no  one  would  venture  to 
enter  wi^  him  after  having  been  assured  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
these  reptiles  within :  bnt  he  is  often  required  to  perform  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  surrounded  by  speetatora;  and  incredulous  persons  have 


>  8Ml>MdmlvlU.4k*i  Bm1m.s.11i  nd  J«nb.  nil.  17. 
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searched  ium  beforehand,  and  even  stripped  him  naked;  yet  his 
success  has  been  tumph'te.  He  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  strikes 
the  walls  with  a  short  palm-stick,  whistles,  makes  a  clucking  noise 
with  his  tongue,  and  spits  upon  the  ground;  and  generally  says, 
"  I  adjure  you  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below,  that  ye  come 
forth :  I  adjure  you  by  tbe  Most  Great  Name,  if  ye  be  obedient,  come 
fortb ;  and  if  ye  be  disobedient,  die  t  die  t  die  !** — ^Tbe  serpent  is 
generally  dislodged  by  bis  stidc,  from  a  iissare  in  tbe  wall,  or  drops 
from  tbe  ceiling  of  the  tixm.  1  bave  often  beard  it  asserted  that  the 
serpent-dianner,  before  be  enters  a  house  in  which  he  is  to  try  his 
skill,  always  employs  a  servant  of  that  boose  to  introduce  one  or  more 
serpents ;  but  I  bave  known  instances  in  which  this  could  not  be  tbe 
case ;  and  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  darweeshes  above  mentioned 
are  genecally  acquainted  with  some  real  physical  means  of  discovering 
tbe  presence  of  serpents  without  seeing  them,  and  of  attracting  them 
from  their  lurking-places.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  well  ascertained, 
that  tbe  most  expert  of  them  do  not  venture  to  carry  serpents  of  s 
venomous  nature  about  their  persons  until  they  bave  extracted  the 
poisonous  teeth.  Many  of  them  carry  scorpions,  also,  within  the 
cap,  and  next  tbe  shaven  head ;  but  doubtless  first  deprive  them  of 
the  power  to  injure ;  perhaps  by  merely  blunting  the  irting.  Their 
famous  feats  of  eating  live  and  venomous  serpents,  which  are  regarded 
as  religions  aets»  I  bave  before  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  purpose 
to  describe  particularly  in  another  chapter.* 

Petformers  of  sleight-of-hand  tridcs,  w  ho  are  called  ''Qdw^" 
(in  tbe  smgidar,  "  H&wee*"),  arc  numerous  in  Cairo.  They  generally 
perform  in  public  places;  collecting  a  ring  of  spectators  around  them, 
from  some  of  whom  they  receive  small  voluntary  contributions  during 
and  after  their  performances.  They  are  most  frequently  seen  on  the 
occasions  of  public  festivals ;  but  often  also  at  other  times.  By  in- 
decent jests  and  actions  they  attract  as  mudi  applause  as  they  do  by 
other  means.  The  "  Huwec  "  performs  a  great  variety  of  tricks ;  the 
most  usual  of  which  I  shall  here  meiititM).  He  ^dx  rnlly  has  two 
boys  to  assist  hini.  From  aiai^  leathern  bag  he  takes  ^ut  four  or 
five  snakes,  of  a  largish  size.  One  of  these  he  places  on  the  grouud, 
and  causes  to  erect  its  head  and  part  of  its  body :  another  he  puts 
round  the  bead  of  one  of  the  boys,  like  a  turban ;  and  two  more  he 


>  In  the  Mvonnt  ofUie  y«olid  M>-Kebc^  In  IIm  Snt  of  the  eh^iten  «n  perfodkad  pMkc  lbtlvikte> 
*  So  called  from  his  tato  with  nrpwta. 
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winds  over  the  boy's  neck.  lie  takes  these  off,  opens  the  boy's 
inoutli,  aiul  a|)|)arLntly  passes  the  bolt  ot  a  kiml  of  padlock  ihrough 
his  clieck,  and  h)cks  it.  Then,  in  appearance,  he  forces  an  iron  spike 
into  the  boy's  tlnoat ;  tlie  sj)ike  being  really  puslied  u])  into  a  wooden 
handle.  He  also  ])erfurui8  another  trick  of  the  same  kind  as  this : 
placing  the  boy  on  the  ground,  he  puts  the  edge  of  a  knife  upon  his 
nose,  and  knocks  the  blade  until  half  its  width  Hcems  t(j  have  entered. 
Si  veral  indecent  tricks  which  he  performs  with  the  l)oy  I  must  ab- 
stain from  descrihinp::  some  of  them  are  aljDii  n  iljly  disgusting. 
The  tricks  which  lie  aloni-  performs  an-  moiv  atjuisnij;.  He  draws  u 
great  quantity  of  various-coloured  silk  from  his  mouth,  and  winds  it 
on  his  arm ;  puts  cotton  in  his  mouth,  and  blows  out  fire ;  takes  out 
of  his  mouth  a  great  number  of  round  pieces  of  tin,  like  dollars  ;  and, 
in  appearance,  blows  an  earthen  pipe-bowl  from  bis  nose.  In  most 
of  hb  tncka  he  occasionally  blows  through  a  large  shell  (called  the 
l^&wee's  suramiinih),  producing  sounds  like  those  of  a  horn.  Most 
of  his  skight-of-hand  performanoes  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  ex- 
hibiters  of  the  same  class  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  Taking  a 
silver  iinger-ring  from  one  of  the  by-standera,  he  puts  it  in  a  little 
box,  blows  his  shell,  and  says,  **  'Efrcet,  change  it  1*' — he  then  opens 
the  box,  and  shews,  in  it,  a  different  ring :  shuts  the  box  again ; 
opens  it,  and  shews  the  first  ring :  shuts  it  a  third  time ;  opens  it, 
and  shews  a  melted  lump  of  silver,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  ring 
melted,  and  offers  to  the  owner :  the  latter  insists  upon  having  his 
ring  in  its  original  state :  the  Udwee  then  asks  for  five  or  ten  fa^^ahs 
to  recast  it ;  and,  having  obtained  this,  opens  the  box  again  (after 
having  closed  it,  and  blown  his  shell),  and  takes  out  of  it  the  perfect 
ring.  He  next  takes  a  larger  covered  box,  pats  'the  skull-cap  of  one 
of  his  boys'  in  it,  blows  his  shell,  opens  the  box,  and  out  comes  a 
rabbit:  the  cap  seems  to  be  gone.  He  puts  the  rabbit  in  again, 
covers  the  box,  uncovers  it,  and  out  run  two  little  chickens :  these  he 
puts  in  again,  blows  bis  shell,  uncovers  the  box,  and  shews  it  full  of 
fateerehs  (or  pancakes)  and  kun^eh  (which  resembles  vermicelli) :  he 
tells  his  boys  to  eat  its  contents;  but  they  refuse  to  do  it  without 
honey :  he  then  takes  a  small  jug,  turns  it  upside-down  to  shew  that 
it  is  empty,  blows  his  shell,  and  hands  round  the  jug  full  of  honey. 
The  boys,  having  eaten,  ask  for  water,  to  wash  their  hands.  The 
UL^wee  takes  the  same  jug,  and  bands  it  filled  with  water,  in  the  same 
manner.  He  takes  the  box  again,  and  asks  for  tlir  c;ip ;  blows 
shell,  uncovers  the  box,  and  pours  out  from  it,  into  the  boy  s  lap 
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(the  lower  part  of  his  shirt  held  up),  tour  or  five  small  snakes.  The 
boy,  in  apparent  frii^ht,  throws  {hviu  (Kjwh,  and  (.loniands  his  cap. 
The  Hdwee  puts  the  snakes  back  into  the  box,  blows  his  sIilU,  un- 
covers the  box,  and  takes  out  the  caj). — Another  of  his  common  tricks 
is  to  put  a  number  of  slips  of  white  paper  into  a  tinned  copper  vessel 
(the  (isbt  of  a  seller  of  sherbet) ;  and  to  take  them  out  dyed  of 
vniona  ooloura.  He  poors  water  into  the  same  vessel,  pate  in  a  piece 
of  linen,  and  then  gives  to  the  spectators,  to  drink,  the  contents  ol  the 
vessd^  dianged  to  sherbet  of  sugar.  Sometimea  he  apparently  cuts  in 
two  a  mnslin  shawl,  or  bums  it  in  the  middle,  and  then  restores  it 
whole.  Often,  he  strips  himself  of  all  hia  clothes,  except  his  drawers, 
and  tdlt  two  persona  to  bind  him,  hands  and  feet,  and  put  him  in  a 
sack.  This  done,  he  aaka  for  a  piaster ;  and  some  one  tells  him  that 
he  shall  have  it  if  he  will  put  out  his  hand  and'take  it.  He  puts  out 
his  hand  free,  dnwa  it  back,  and  is  then  taken  out  of  the  sack  bound  as 
at  first.  He  ia  put  in  again,  and  cornea  out  unbound,  handing  to 
the  apectetora  a  email  tray,  upon  which  are  four  or  five  little  plates 
filled  with  varioua  eatables,  and,  if  the  performance  be  at  night, 
several  small  lighted  candlea  placed  round.  The  apectatora  cat  the 
food. 

There  ia  another  chus  of  jugglers  in  Cairo  called  *'  IfiBiejtm  "  (in 
the  aingnlar, ^eiyim  In  most  of  hia  performances,  the  ^eiyini 
haa  an  assistant.  In  one,  for  instance,  the  latter  placea  upon  the 
ground  twenty-nine  small  pieces  of  atone.  He  aito  upon  the  gronnd, 
and  these  arc  arranged  before  him.  The  l^eiyim  having  gone  a  few 
yards  distant  from  him,  the  assistant  desires  one  of  the  spectators  to 
place  a  piece  of  money  under  any  one  of  the  bite  of  stone :  this  being 
done,  he  calls  back  the  Keiyim,  informa  him  that  a  piece  of  money 
has  been  hidden,  and  asks  him  to  point  out  where  it  is*;  which  the 
conjuror  immediately  does.  The  secret  of  this  trick  is  very  simple: 
tlie  twenty-nine  pieces  of  stone  represent  the  letters  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet;  and  the  perami  who  desires  the  Keiyim  to  shew  wlierc  the 
money  ia  concealed  oommences  his  address  to  the  latter  with  the  letter 
represented  by  the  atone  which  covers  the  coin.  In  the  same  manner, 
or  by  means  of  signs  made  by  the  aasistant,  the  Keiyim  is  enabled  to 
tell  the  name  of  any  person  present,  or  the  words  of  a  song  that  has 
been  repeated  in  his  absence:  the  name  or  song  having  been  whis* 
pered  to  his  assistant. 

Fortune-telling  is  often  practise  cl  in  £gypt,  mostly  by  a  tribe  of 
Gipsies.    There  are  several  small  tribea  of  Gipsies  in  tbia  countiy,  and 
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they  are  here  often  called  ecdleeiively  "  Obagar  "  or  "  Gbajar  "  (in  the 
singular,  "Gliagarec"  or  "Ghajaree"),  which  is  the  appeilatioti  of 
one  of  their  tribes^  who  profess  themselTes  to  be  partly  descendants  of 
the  Bar&nikdi,  like  the  Ghaw^ee;  but  of  a  different  branch.  Many 
of  their  women  are  fortune-tellers.  These  women  are  often  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo,  dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  generality  of  the 
females  of  the  lower  classes,  with  the  t6b  and  tarhah,  but  always  with 
unveiled  faces ;  usually  carrying  a  gazelle's  skin,  containing  the  ma- 
terials for  their  divinations ;  and  crying,  "  I  perform  divination !  What 
is  present  I  manifest  t  What  is  absent  I  manifest !"  &c.  They  mostly 
divine  by  means  of  a  number  of  shells,  with  a  few  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  money,  &c.,  intermixed  with  them.  These  they  throw  down ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  chance  to  lie,  they  derive  their 
progDOSticakions :  a  larger  shell  than  the  rest  represents  the  person 
whose  fortune  they  are  to  discover;  and  the  other  shells,  ftc,  repre- 
sent different  events,  evils  and  blessings,  which,  by  their  proximity  to, 
or  distance  from,  the  former,  they  judge  to  be  &ted  to  befall  the 
person  in  question  early  or  late  or  never.  Some  of  these  Gipsy- 
women  also  cry,  "Nedu^tk  wa-n'tahir!"  ("We  puncture  and  cir- 
cumcise !'*).'  Many  of  the  Gipsies  in  £gypt  are  blacksmiths,  braziers, 
and  tinkers,  or  itinerant  sellers  of  the  wares  which  arc  made  by  others 
of  this  dass,  and  particularly  of  trumpeiy  trinkets  of  brass,  &c. 

Some  Gipsies  also  follow  the  occupation  of  a  "  fiahluwiin."  This 
appellatiou  is  properly  given  to  a  performer  of  ^.^ynrnastic  oLOcises,  a 
famous  swordsman,  or  a  champion;  and  such  (kscriptlous  of  persons 
formerly  exhibited  their  feats  of  strength  and  dexto  ity,  under  this 
name,  in  Cairo :  but  the  performances  of  the  modem  Bahluw&n  are 
almost  confined  to  rope-dancing;  and  all  ihv  jursons  who  practise 
this  art  are  of  the  tribe  called  "  Ghagar  "or  "  Ghajar."  Sometimes 
the  TO]w  is  tied  to  the  mad'neh  of  a  mosque,  at  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground,  and  extends  to  the  length  of  several  hundred  feet, 
being  supported  at  many  points  by  poles  fixed  in  the  ground.  The 
dancer  always  uses  a  long  balancing-pole.  Sometimes  he  dances  or 
walks  on  the  rope  with  clogs  on  his  feet,  or  witli  a  piece  of  soap  tied 


'  Tlu'Y  tattiM),  or  mnkt>  thiwc  blue  rnarks  U|)Oii 
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under  each  foot,  or  with  a  child  saspended  to  esdi  of  bis  anklet  by  t 
ropc^  or  with  a  boy  tied  to  each  end  of  the  balancing-pole;  and  be 
aits  upon  a  round  tray  placed  on  the  rope.  I  have  only  seen  three 
of  th^  bahlttwios;  and  their  performances  were  not  of  the  more 
difficult  kinds  above  deacribed,  and  less  clever  than  those  of  the  con- 
monest  rope-dancers  in  England.  Women>  giris,  and  boys,  often 
follow  this  occupation.  The  men  and  boys  also  perform  odier  feats 
than  thoae  of  rope-dancing;  auch  aa  tumbling,  leaping  through  a 
hoop,  &C. 

The  ^ureydiU»e''  (whoae  appellation  is  derived  from  "^qrd/' 
an  ape,  or  a  monkey,)  arouses  the  lower  orders  in  Caiio  by  sundry 
performances  of  an  ape  or  a  monkey,  an  ass,  a  dog,  and  a  kid.  He 
and  the  ape  (which  is  generally  of  the  cynooephalua  kind)  fight  each 
other  with  sticks.  He  dresaea  the  ape  fantastieally,  usually  as  a  bride, 
or  a  veiled  woman ;  puts  it  on  the  ass ;  and  paradea  it  round  within 
the  ring  of  spectators ;  himself  going  before  and  beating  a  tambourine. 
The  ape  is  also  made  to  dance,  and  ])crform  various  antics.  The  sss 
is  told  to  choose  the  handsome^  girl  in  the  ring,  and  does  so ;  putting 
bis  nose  towards  her  face,  and  greatly  amusing  her  and  all  the  spec- 
tators. The  dog  is  ordered  to  imitute  the  motions  of  a  thief,  and 
accordingly  crawls  along  on  its  belly.  The  best  performance  ia  that 
of  the  kid :  it  is  made  to  stand  upon  a  little  piece  of  wood,  nearly  in 
the  8ha|)c  of  a  dice-box,  about  a  span  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide  at  the  top  and  bottom,  so  that  all  its  four  feet  arc  placed  close 
together:  this  piece  of  wood,  with  tiro  kid  thus  standing  upon  it,  is 
then  lifted  up,  and  a  similar  piece  ])laced  utidcr  it ;  and,  in  the  aame 
manner,  a  third  piece,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  arc  added. 

The  Egyptians  are  often  annised  by  players  of  low  and  ridiculous 
farces,  wlio  arc  called  "  Mohabbazecn."  These  frequently  perform  at 
the  festivals  jirior  to  weddings  and  circumcisions,  at  the  houses  of  the 
gi*eat ;  and  sometimes  attract  rings  of  auditors  and  spectators  in  the 
public  ])laces  in  Cairo.  Their  |)prfonnancos  arc  scarcely  worthy  of 
description  :  it  is  chiclly  bv  vulgar  jests,  and  indecent  actions,  that 
they  amuse,  and  obtain  applause.  Tlio  actors  are  only  men  and  boys; 
till'  j)art  of  a  woman  being  always  perlonried  by  a  man  or  a  boy  in 
female  attiri'.  As  a  specimen  (tt"  their  plays,  I  shall  give  a  short 
account  of  one  which  whs  acted  b(  i<)re  the  B^isha,  a  short  time  ago, 
at  ;i  festival  Cflebrated  in  honour  of  the  eireutneifion  <»f  one  of  his 
ftous ;  on  which  occasion,  as  usual,  several  sons  of  trrandecs  were  also 
ciixumcised.    The  dranmtm  jjcrsona'  were  a  iSazir  (or  governor  ol"  a 
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district),  a  Sbeykh  JBeled  (or  chief  of  a  village),  a  setvatit  of  the 
latter,  a  Cnpt  derk,  a  Fell^  indebted  to  the  government,  his  wife, 
and  five  other  persons,  of  whom  two  made  their  appearanee  first  in 
the  character  (Mf  drummers,  one  as  a  hautboy-player,  and  the  two 
others  as  dancers.  After  a  little  drumming  and  piping  and  dancing 
by  these  five,  the  N^r  and  the  rest  of  the  performers  enter  the  ring. 
The  Nizir  asks,  *'  How  much  does  ^Awad  *  the  son  of  Regeb  owe  V' 
The  mnsidans  and  dancers,  who  now  act  as  simple  fdl&^een,  answer, 
"Desire  the  Christian  to  look  in  the  register."  The  Christian  clerk 
has  a  large  daw&yeh  (or  ink'^hom)  in  his  girdle,  and  is  dressed  as  a 
Copt,  with  a  black  turban.  The  Sheykh  d-Beled  asks  him,  "  How 
much  is  written  ajrnnst  'A wad  the  son  of  Regeb?"  The  clerk 
answers,  "  A  thousand  piasters."  "  How  much,"  says  the  Sheykh, 
"  has  he  paid  ?"  He  is  answered,  "  Five  piasters,"  "  Man,"  says 
he,  addressing  the  fellah,  why  don't  you  bring  the  mon^  V  The 
fellah  answers,  "I  have  not  any."  "You  have  not  anyf*  exclaims 
the  Sheykh  :  "Throw  him  down."  An  inflated  piece  of  an  intestine, 
n>srmhlinir  a  larijc  kurbai:,  is  hrnnjrht  ;  ;md  with  this  the  fclliih  is 
beaten,  lie  roars  out  to  tin-  N:i/ir,  "  By  the  honour  of  thy  horse's 
tail,  O  Bey  !  By  the  honour  ot"  thy  wife's  tro\vs(  r  s,  O  Iky  !  By  the 
honour  of  thy  wife's  head-band,  O  Bey  !"  After  twenty  sueli  absurd 
appeals,  his  beating  is  finished,  and  he  is  taken  away,  and  imprisoned. 
Presently  his  wife  eonies  to  him,  and  asks  him,  "How  art  thou?" 
He  answers,  "  Do  me  a  kiudness,  my  wife :  take  a  little  kishk '  and 
sojuc  ej^gs  and  noiae  sha'eerceyeh,*  and  go  with  thcui  to  tlie  house  of 
the  Christian  clerk,  and  appeal  to  his  -generosity  to  get  me  set  at 
liberty."  She  takes  these,  in  three  baskets,  to  the  Christian's  house, 
and  asks  the  people  there,  "  Where  is  the  liTaUim  Qannil,  the  clerk  ?'* 
They  answer,  **  There  he  sits."  She  says  to  him,  "  O  M'allim  ^annl^, 
do  me  the  favonr  to  receive  these,  and  obtain  the  liberation  of  my 
husband.''  "Who  is  thy  husband  f  he  asks.  She  answers,  "The 
felUb  who  owes  a  thousand  piasters."  "Bring,"  says  he,  "twenty 
or  thirty  piasters  to  bribe  the  Sheykh  el>Beled.**  She  goes  away,  and 
soon  returns,  with  the  money  in  her  hand,  and  gives  it  to  the  Sheykh 
el-Bekd.  "What  is  this?"  says  the  Sheykh.  She  answers,  "Tske 
it  as  a  bribe,  and  liberate  my  husband."  He  says,  **  Very  well :  go 
to  the  Ni^sir."   She  retires  for  a  while,  blackens  the  edges  of  her  eye- 


'  Thll*  VuV;irlv  pnuMmi.  I  i|,  t'.ir  "*F«;iit" 
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lids  with  ko^l,  applies  fresh  red  dye  of  the  frennft  to  her  hsiids  and 
feet,  and  repairs  to  the  Nfisir.  **  Good  evening>  my  master/'  she 
says  to  him.  "  What  dost  thott  want  7"  he  asks.  She  answers,  I 
am  the  wife  of  'Awa^,  who  owes  a  thousand  piasters."      But  what 

dost  thou  want?"  he  asks  again.  She  says,  ''My  husband  is  im- 
prisoned ;  and  I  appeal  to  thy  generosity  to  liberate  him and  as  she 
urges  this  request,  she  smiles,  and  shews  him  that  she  does  not  ask 
this  favour  without  being  willing  to  grant  him  a  recompense.  He 
obtains  this,  takes  the  Inisbaiid's  pni-t,  and  liberates  him. — ^This  farce 
was  played  before  the  Basha  with  the  view  of  opening  his  eyes  to  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  to  whom  was  committed  the  office  of  collect- 
ing the  taxes. 

Tht  puppet-show  of  "  l^ara  Gyoos "  has  been  introduced  into 
Egypt  by  Turks,  in  whose  laaguage  the  puppets  arc  made  to  8{>eak.* 
Tlieir  performances,  which  arc,  in  general,  extremely  indecent,  occa- 
sionally amuse  the  Turks  residing  in  Cairo ;  but,  of  course,  are  not 
very  attractive  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Turkish  language. 
They  are  conducted  in  the  inatmer  of  the  ''Ghioese  shadows^"  and 
therefore  only  exhibited  at  night. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

PUBLIC  RECITATIONS  OF  ROMANCES. 

The  Egyptians  are  not  destitute  of  lietter  divenions  than  tbote  de» 
aeribed  in  the  preceding  chapter :  reciters  of  romances  frequent  the 
principal  kahwehs  (or  cofl^sbops)  of  Cairo  and  other  towns,  par- 
tienkrly  on  the  evenings  of  religious  festivals,  and  afibid  attractive 
and  rational  entertainments.  The  reciter  generally  seats  himself 
upon  a  small  stool  on  the  ma^t^bah,  or  rnist-d  seat,  which  is  built 
against  the  front  of  the  ooffee-shop  :*  smne  of  his  auditors  occupy  the 
rest  of  that  seat,  others  'amngc  themsdves  upon  the  mastabahs  of 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  street,  and  the  rest  sit 
upon  s^ls  or  benches  made  of  palm-sticks ;  most  of  them  with  tlie 
pipe  in  hand;  some  sippinp:  their  coffee;  and  all  hifrhly  amused,  not 
only  with  the  story,  but  also  with  the  lively  and  dramatic  manner  of 
the  narrator.  The  reciter  receives  a  trifling  mm  of  money  fnmi  tlic 
kc<'per  of  the  coffee-shop,  for  attracting  customers :  hi»  hearers  are 
nf)t  oblipjed  to  contribute  anything  for  liis  remuneration  :  many  of 
them  give  nothinir;  and  few  give  more  than  five  or  ten  faddahs." 

The  most  numerous  class  of  reciters  is  that  of  the  persons  called 
'*  Sho'ara (in  the  singular  "Sh;i'er,"  which  proju  i  ly  sif^nifies  a 
poet).  They  are  also  called  "  Aboo-Zcydeeych,"  or  "  Aboo-Zeydees," 
from  the  subject  of  their  recitations,  which  is  a  romance  entitled 
"  the  Life  of  Aboo-Zeyd  "  {"  Secret  Aboo-Zeyd  " The  number  of 
these  Sho*ar{i  in  Cairo  is  about  fifty ;  and  they  recite  nothing  but  the 
adventures  idated  in  the  romance  of  Aboo-Zeyd. 

This  romance  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  events  which 
happened  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Flight ;  and  is 


1  Sn  til*  «]igniTiog  wblcb  aMompmlM  tlib  «iit«italn  ■  iirlTBte  part;  ;  u»  to  tlM  tMmer  tu* 

ehaptpr.  hi.  ],r«ni^  arc  uhuaJJy  praimftloMd  to  the  talent 

•  The  reciter  U  gencrailjr  heard  to  greater  whic-h  he  (ii*pta;s. 
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believed  to  have  been  written  not  lone^  after  that  period  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  composed  nt  a  iiiueli  later  time,  unless  it  have  been  ^nuily 
altered  in  transcription.  It  is  usually  found  in  ten  or  more  small 
qnnrtn  volumes.  It  is  half  prose,  and  half  poetry ;  half  narrative,  and 
halt  liiamatic.  As  a  literary  composition,  it  lias  little  merit,  at  least 
in  its  present  state ;  but  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Bedawecs,  it  is  not  without  value  and  interest.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  romance,  who  are  mostly  uativea  of  central 
Arabia  and  £1-Yemen,  bat  some  of  tbem  of  El-Gliarb  (or  Northern 
Africa,  which  »  called  "  the  West "  with  reference  to  Arabia),  gene- 
rally pour  forth  their  most  animated  seotimentB,  their  addresses  and 
soliloquies,  in  verse.  The  verse  is  not  measured;  though  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  learned  in  Cairo  that  it  was  originally  con- 
formed to  the  prescribed  measures  of  poetry^  and  that  it  has  been 
altered  by  copyists :  still,  when  read,  as  it  dways  is,  almost  entirely 
in  the  popular  (not  the  literary)  manner,  it  is  pleasing  in  sound,  as  it 
also  often  is  in  matter.  Almost  every  piece  of  poetry  begins  and  ends 
with  an  invocation  of  blessings  on  the  Prophet. 

The  Sh&*er  always  commits  his  subject  to  memory,  and  recites 
without  book.  The  poetry  he  chants;  and  after  every  verse,  be 
plays  a  few  notes  on  a  viol  which  has  but  a  single  chord,  and  which 
is  called  "the  poet's  viol/'  or  "the  Ahoo-Zeydee  viol,"  from  its 
only  bemg  used  in  these  recitations.  It  has  been  described  in  m 
former  chapter.  The  reciter  generally  has  an  attendant  with  another 
instrument  of  this  kind,  to  accompany  him.  Sometimes  a  single 
note  serves  as  a  prelude  and  interlude.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the 
style  of  a  Shi'er's  music^  I  insert  a  few  notes  of  the  commencement 
of  a  chant : — 
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Some  of  the  redtera  of  Aboo-Zeyd  we  dialtngauhed  by  the  appel- 
ktionsof  «  Hil«)eeyeh *'  (or  ''Hil&lees*'),  "ZBghibeh,**  or  "Zugli- 
beeyeh*'  (or  ''Zughbees*'),  and  "Ziniteeyeh'^  (or  "Zinfttees"), 
from  their  chiefly  coufiDing  themselves  to  the  narration  of  the 
exploits  of  heroes  of  the  HiMlee,  Zaghbee,  or  Zinltee,  tribes,  cele- 
brated in  this  romance. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tale  of  Aboo-Zeyd,  1  shall  here  officr  an 
abstract  of  the  prineipal  contenta  of  the  first  volume,  which  I  have 
carefully  read  for  this  purpose. 

Aboo-Zcyd,  or,  as  he  was  first  more  generally  called,  Barakat, 
was  an  Arab  of  the  tribe  called  Benec-UiMl,  or  El-Hil^eeyeh.  Be- 
fore his  birth,  his  fatlu  r,  the  Kmeer  Rizk  (who  was  the  son  of  Nfiil,  a 
paternal  uncle  of  Sarb<'^ii>  the  king  of  the  Benee-HiMl),  had  married 
ten  wives,  from  whom,  to  his  great  grief,  he  had  dbtaiiipd  but  two 
children,  both  of  them  daughters,  named  Sheehali  and  'Atmneh, 
until  one  of  his  wives,  the  Emccreh  Gellas,  increase  d  his  distress  by 
bearing  hiui  a  son  without  arms  or  legs.  Shortly  before  the  birth  of 
this  s(m,  the  Kmeer  Rizk  (having  divorced,  at  diilereut  times,  siirli  of 
|ji  wives  as  pleased  him  least,  as  he  could  not  have  more  tliaii  lour 
at  one  time,  and  having  at  last  retained  only  three,)  married  an 
eleventh  wife,  the  Emecreh  Kiiadra,  daughter  of  Karda,  the  Shereef 
of  Mekkeli.  He  was  soon  rejoiced  1o  find  that  Kiiadra  shewed  signs 
of  becoming  a  mother;  and,  in  the  hope  that  the  expected  child 
would  be  a  son,  invited  the  Emeer  Ghanim,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ez- 
Zaghi^bch^  or  £s-Zughbeeych,  with  a  large  company  of  hn  ^Muily 
and  tribe,  to  come  from  their  district  and  honour  witli  their  presence 
the  festival  which  he  hoped  to  have  occasion  to  celebrate.  These 
friends  complied  with  his  invitation,  became  hb  guests,  and  waited 
for  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Meanwhile,  it  happened  that  the  Emeereh  Kha^rii,  walking  with 
the  Smeereh  Shemmeh,  a  wife  of  King  Sarlyfo,  and  a  number  of 
other  females,  saw  a  black  bird  attack  and  kill  a  numeHnts  flock  of 
birds  of  various  kinds  and  hues,  and,  astonished  at  the  sight,  earnestly 
prayed  God  to  give  her  a  son  like  this  bird,  even  though  he  should 
he  black.  Her  ])rayer  was  answered:  she  gave  birth  to  a  black  boy. 
The  Emecr  Rizk,  though  he  could  not  believe  this  to  be  his  own  M>n, 
was  reluctant  to  put  away  the  mother,  from  the  excessive  love  he  bore 
her.  He  had  only  heard  the  women's  description  of  the  child:  he 
would  not  see  it  himsrif,  nor  allow  any  other  tnaii  to  see  it,  until  the 
seventh  day  after  its  bu  tb.    For  six  days  bis  guests  were  fca&tcd ; 
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and  on  the  teventhi  or  "ydm  es-Buboo^/'  a  more  auropliious  ban- 
qnet  was  prepared;  after  which,  according  to  cuatom,  the  child  wm 
bronght  before  the  gnetta.  A  female  thne  carried  it  upon  a  silver 
tray,  and  covered  over  with  a  handkerchief.  When  the  gueats,  as  is 
ttflaal  in  such  caaes,  had  given  their  nukoo^  (or  contributions)  of  gold 
and  silver  coina,  one  of  them  lifted  up  the  faandkeichief,  and  saw  that 
the  child  was  as  the  women  had  represented  it.  The  Emeer  Kia^, 
who  had  stood  outside  the  tent  while  this  ceremony  waa  performed, 
in  great  distress  of  mind^  was  now  sharply  upbraid^  by  most  of  his 
i&iends  for  wishing  to  hide  his  supposed  disgrace,  and  to  retain  an 
unchaste  woman  as  his  wife:  he  was  very  rtlurtantly  coinpclhHl  to 
put  her  awav,  that  his  tribe  niip:ht  nrst  Ijc  held  in  dislionour  (jii  her 
account;  and  accordingly  despatched  her,  with  her  cluld,  under  the 
conduct  (if  a  sheykh  named  Mnncea,  to  return  to  her  father's  house 
at  Mekkeh.  bhe  dej)arted  thither,  accompanied  also  by  a  number  of 
slaves,  her  husband's  property,  who  determined  to  remain  with  her  j 
being  allowed  to  do  so  by  tlie  Emeer  Rizk. 

On  the  journey,  the  party  pitched  their  tents  in  a  valKy  ;  aud 
here  tlu-  i>iueereh  Khadiii  begged  her  conductor  to  allow  her  to 
remain ;  for  she  feared  to  go  back,  in  such  circumstauces,  to  her 
father's  house.  But  the  Emeer  Fa^l  Ibn-Beysem,  chief  of  the  tribe 
<^  Ea-ZabUn,  with  a  company  of  horsemen,  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
her  party  dnring  her  conversation  with  the  sheykh  Muneef,  and, 
having  heard  her  atory,  determined  to  take  her  under  hia  protection : 
returning  to  hia  encampment,  he  aent  hia  wife,  the  Emeereh  La^g  El- 
Baheeyeh,  to  conduct  her  and  the  child  thither,  together  with  the 
alavea.  The  Emeer  Fadl  adopted  her  child  aa  hia  own ;  bronght  him 
up  with  hia  own  two  aona ;  and  treated  him  ?rith  the  fondueaa  of  a 
father.  The  young  BaraklU  aoon  gave  promiae  of  hia  becoming  a 
hero:  he  killed  his  schoolmaster,  by  aevere  beating,  for  attempt iii<:; 
to  eliastlse  one  of  hia  adoptive  brothers;  and  became  the  terror  of  all 
his  schoolfellows.  His  adoptive  fiither  procured  another  iikee  for  a 
schoolmaster;  but  Barakat's  presence  frightened  his  schoolfellows 
from  attending,  and  the  fikee  therefore  instructed  him  at  home.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  had  acquired  ])roficiency  in  all  the 
sciences,  hunian  and  divine,  then  studied  in  Arabia;  including 
astrology,  magic,  alchymy,  aud  a  variety  of  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

Barakut  now  went,  by  the  advice  of  the  tikee,  to  ask  a  present  of 
a  horse  from  his  adoptive  father ;  who  answered  his  "  Good  morning" 
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by  saying,  "  Good  iiioniiDg;,  my  son,  and  dentt  than  my  ton.**  Snr* 
prued  at  tliis  exprewionj  the  yonth  went  to  his  mother,  and  aaked 
ber  if  the  Emeer  Faifl  weie  not  teally  his  father.  She  told  him  Uiat 
this  chief  waa  hn  nnele;  and  that  hia  father  waa  dead:  that  he  had 
been  killed  by  a  HiUUee  Arab,  called  Riik  the  ton  of  Nfii.  Becom- 
ing wanned  and  inspired  by  the  femembiwiee  of  her  wnmgs,  she  then 
more  fully  related  her  case  to  her  son  in  a  series  of  veiaes.  Of  this 
piece  of  poetry  I  sball  venture  to  insert  a  tranalation,  made  verse  for 
verse,  and  witli  the  same  n^lect  of  meaaure  that  ia  found  m  the 
original,  which  I  nlso  imitate  in  carrying  on  the  same  ihyme  through- 
out the  whole  piece,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  Arab 
poets:— 

"Thti'*  (IhI  Kliailrii,  ivflecting  on  what  had  pMt 
•Mill  till-  ti'iits  of  llilal.  her  H\c  n-hiW. 

•  O  Emeer  Barakit,  luar  what  i  tell  thee. 

And  think  not  my  ■^tory  is  idle  prate. 
Thy  liitlMr  «M  Beysetn,  Beysein'tf  eon, 

Tlilne  uncle  Farll'fi  hmthor  :  youth  of  valour  innafctfi  * 
And  thy  father  was  wealthy  above  hiti  fellows ; 

None  other  oonkl  boatt  midi «  ridi  oitate. 
A»  n  pil^iin  to  Mekkeh  he  journey 'd,  and  tbere> 

In  niy  fatlier's  house,  a  guext  he  sate : 
He  sought  lue  ill  marriage,  attain 'd  ]m  wish, 

And  made  me  hU  lov^d  and  we<Ule<l  nmte  : 
For  thy  fatlier  Vuul  iii  vor  1>i-on  bleiw'd  with  a  flon; 

And  had  often  bewail'd  hk  unhappy  fate. 
One  day  to  ■  ttpring,  with  aonte  fHenda  I  went. 

When  the  chiefx  had  met  at  a  banquet  of  state, 
And,  niiin^ni;;  imrs.  lves  with  the  sitrht  of  the  water^ 

We  saw  nuinlwrletw  birds  there  congregate  ; 
Sonne  were  wMte,  and  roond  at  the  moon  at  the  fidl ; 

Some,  with  plumage  of  r»I ;  some  small ;  some  great; 
Home  were  black,  my  ^mt ;  and  some  were  tall  : 

Tliey  oompris'd  aU  kiiiUs  that  God  doth  create, 
^niongh  oar  party  of  women  came  nnawai«c» 

The  bird?"  iliil  ii"f  fear       nor  "qmrnto  ; 
But  soon,  from  the  vault  of  the  sky  descending, 

A  black -plnm'd  bird,  of  cnonnoas  weight, 
I'diiiii  'd  on  the  others,  and  killeil  them  all. 

To  (iod  I  critnl— O  Compassionat.' ' 
Thou  Living  1  Eternal !  I  pray,  for  the  sake 

Of  the  KxeeUent  Prophet,  thj  delegate, 
(trant  me  a  mn  like  this  noble  bird, 

K'en  should  he  be  black,  Tbon  Considerate  !— 


>  utetaUj,  "Tboa  who  hMt  a  valiant  luatcniia 
ancle!"  I  aM  tUa  note  meralr  Ibr  tiM  take  of 

nientioniii/  tti.it  (',.  Arjili^  n.^r:.!I>  r<>nM<lcr 
itUMtc  vlrtuM  a*  inhrritc<l  thn>uirh  tin-  iiiUher 


rather  than  Um  rather,  and  bciunre  itM  a  man 
eomnnalr  tweaiblw,  to  Us  good  wmd  Mil  q^* 
lltitt,  bb  Burtcraal  ancle. 
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'riiou  waut  forni'd  in  my  womb,  and  wa«t  born,  my  wa  ; 

And  all  thy  relations,  with  joy  i  latc. 
And  thy  father  among  them,  paid  hc/nour  to  me  : 

But  soon  (li<i  iiur  happinaia  terminate ; 
Tlie  chief]*  of  liilal  attack 'd  our  trihe; 

And  Riz]^  among  tUew,  precipitate. 
Fell  on  til  J  tkthtr,  my  ton,  and  stew  hfan ; 

Then  Heiz'd  on  hin  wealth,  his  whole  ertate. 
Tliine  uncle  recciv'd  nie,  his  relative, 

Antl  thee  ai*  hi**  mn  to  educate. 
Ood  aaniiit  thee  to  take  our  blood-revengv^ 

And  the  t«-;t«i  nf  Hiliil  to  «l«'H<i1rit!- 
Bat  keep  clu>if  ly  M^crct  what  1  Imve  told  thee  : 

Be  mindflil  to  no  one  this  tale  to  relate : 
Thine  ancle  might  grieve ;  so  'tia  fit  that,  with  patience^ 

In  hope  of  attaining  thy  wiab,  thou  nhonldit  wait.' 

Thus  did  K>i:ulr:\  aililri-H  lu-r  son  Hnnikat  ; 

Thus  her  cuac  with  artful  deoeption  Htate. 
Now  beg  we  fbrgiveneae  of  all  oor  ainfl» 

Of  (J.hI  i\u-  Kxalt.'.l.  tilt-  Sole,  the  Great; 
And  join  me,  my  hearen*,  in  bles«sing  the  Pn)ph«t,' 

The  guide,  whoae  pnuae  we  should  celebrate." 

Bankit,  excited  by  this  tde,  becune  engrossed  with  the  desire  of 
deying  hie  own  fiither,  whom  he  was  made  to  believe  to  be  his 
father's  murderer. 

His  adoptive  father  gave  him  his  best  horse,  and  instnieted  him 
in  all  the  arts  of  war,  in  the  chase,  and  in  every  manly  exercise.  He 
early  distinguished  himself  as  a  horseman,  and  excited  the  envy  of 
many  of  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  into  which  he  had  been  admitted,  by 
his  dexterity  in  the  exercise  of  the  "birg^"  (a  game  exactly  or 
nearly  similar  to  what  is  now  called  that  of  the  "  gereed  in  which 
the  persons  enf^gcd,  mounted  on  horses,  combated  or  pursued  each 
other,  throwing  a  palm-stick.'  lie  twice  defeated  plundering  parties 
of  the  tribe  of  Tcydrmch  ;  and,  on  the  first  occasion,  killed  'Atw^n 
the  son  of  l>airliir,  their  elucf.  These  Trydenieh  Arabs  aj)plied,  for 
Rueeoui ,  to  1  !>^-Saleedec,  kinj;  of  the  city  of  Teydemeh.  11c  recom- 
meuded  tium  to  Gessiir  tlie  son  of  Gsisir,  a  chief  of  the  Benre- 
Hemyer,  wIk^  nt  to  deinund,  of  the  tribe  of  Ez-Zahlan,  Httcen 
yesd'n'  arrears  ot  tnbntc  vvliieli  the  latter  had  been  aeeustonied  to  pay 
to  his  tnbe ;  and  dcc^ired  them  to  despatch  to  him,  with  this  ti'ibute. 


'  When  the  rccitt-r  wlter^  thi  »i'  worit*,  wo  licar. 
from  the  Up*  of  in<Mt  of  th«  MuaUuia  who  ar« 
lUloninir  t<>  hini,  the  prayer  of  "AlUUumnia 
Nallw  'ateyh '.  "— **  O  Uod.  blew  him ! " 


*  It  iH  thu«  deacrib«d  in  the  romniiK'  Imt  a 
h«aUle«i>  •pear  wa*  fortnerljr  Koroetinmi  umhI  in- 
itmd  uf  (he  "flncH,"  ur  italwiitkk. 
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the  slave  Barak&t  (for  he  believed  him  to  be  a  slave),  a  prtsooer  in 
bonds,  to  be  put  to  death.  Barak&t  wrote  a  reply,  in  the  name  of 
the  Emccr  Fa^l,  promising  compliance.  Having  a  slave  who  much 
resembled  him,  and  who  was  nearly  uf  the  sanie  age,  be  bound  him 
on  the  back  of  a  camel,  and,  with  him  and  the  Emcer  Fadl  and  his 
tribe,  went  to  meet  Gess&r  and  bis  party,  and  the  Teydemeh  Araba. 
Fadl  presented  the  slave,  as  Barak^t,  to  Gess^r;  who,  pleast  d  at 
having  his  orders  apparently  obeyed,  feasted  the  tribe  of  £z-Zahlan  : 
but  Barakit  remained  on  horseback,  and  ivt'used  to  eat  of  the  food  of 
his  enemies,  as,  if  he  did,  the  laws  of  hospitality  would  prevent  has 
scenting  a  plot  which  he  had  framed.  Gcssar  observed  him ;  and^ 
asking  the  Emeer  Fadl  who  he  was,  rec(  ivcci  the  answer  that  he  was 
a  mad  slave,  named  Mcs'ooil.  Having  drawn  Grssiir  from  h\n  party, 
Barak^it  discovered  himself  to  liini,  cliallengccl,  fought,  aiul  killed 
him,  and  took  his  tent:  hr  pardoned  the  rest  of  tlie  hostile  ])arty ; 
but  imposed  upon  th  iu  the  tribute  which  the  Zahiau  Arabs  had 
formerly  paid  them.  Henceforth  be  had  the  name  of  Mes'ood  added 
to  that  which  lie  had  before  borne.  Again  and  again  he  defeatt;d  the 
hostile  attempts  of  the  Benee-Hcmyer  to  recover  their  independence, 
and  acquired  the  highest  reuowu,  not  only  iii  the  eyes  of  the  Emeer 
Fadl  and  the  whole  trib(^  of  Ez-Zahlan,  of  whom  he  was  made  the 
chief,  but  also  among  all  the  neighbouring  tribes. 

W  e  must  now  return  to  the  Kuieer  Rizk,  and  his  tribe. — Soon 
after  the  departure  of  lus  wife  Kluuha  he  retired  from  his  uibe,  in 
disgust  at  the  treatment  which  he  received  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed disgrace,  and  in  grief  for  Ids  loss,  ^Vith  a  single  slave,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  tent  of  black  goats'  hair,  one  of  those  in 
which  the  tenders  of  his  camels  used  to  live,  by  tlie  spring  where 
his  wife  had  seen  the  combat  of  the  birds.  Not  long  after  this 
event,  the  Bcnee-HiMl  were  afflicted  by  a  dreadful  drought,  which 
lasted  so  long  that  they  were  redaced  to  the  utmost  distress.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  greater  number  of  them  were  induced,  with 
their  king  Sarhan,  to  go  to  the  country  of  the  tribe  of  £x-Za^]^, 
for  sustenance;  but  the  Ga'fifireh,  and  some  minor  tribes  of  the 
BeneC'HiMI,  joined,  and  remained  with,  the  Emeer  Risk,  who  had 
formerly  been  their  commander.  Sarbim  and  his  party  were  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Barak&t  on  their  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  Zah* 
l&n  Arabs ;  but  on  their  abject  submission  were  suffered  by  him  to 
remain  there.  They  however  cherished  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
tribe  of  E^-Zabliui,  who  had  before  paid  them  tribute ;  and  Sar^£n 
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was  persuaded  to  send  a  nicsstnger  to  tlic  Kmeer  liiitk,  begging  him 
to  coiiic  and  endeavour  to  dtdivpr  them  from  their  hiimiliatinpr  state, 
ilizk  obeyed  the  summons.     On  his  way  to  the  territoiy  ot"  tlie  Zah- 
lan  Arabs,  he  was  almost  convinced,  by  the  messenger  who  had  conic 
to  conduct  him,  that  Barak^it  was  his  son ;  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  he  wn  ealled  by  tli»  name,  as  be  himself  bad  nau)ed  him  Aboo- 
Zeyd.   AmWng  at  tbe  plaoe  of  hb  destination,  be  cballenged  Bara- 
kAt   Tbe  fatber  went  fortb  to  combat  tbe  son:  tbe  former  not 
certain  tbat  his  opponent  was  bis  son;  and  tbe  latter  baving  no  idea 
that  be  was  about  to  lift  bis  band  a^nst  bis  fatber;  but  tbinking 
tbat  bis  adversary  was  bis  father's  murderer.   Tbe  Emeer  Riz^ 
found  occasion  to  put  off  tbe  engagement  from  day  to  day :  at  last, 
being  no  longer  able  to  do  tbis,  be  suffered  it  to  commence :  bis  son 
prevailed :  be  unborsed  bim,  and  would  bare  put  him  to  death  bad 
be  not  been  cbarged  to  refrain  from  doing  tbis  by  bis  motber.  The 
secret  of  Barak&t*8  parentage  was  now  divulged  to  bim  by  tbe 
Emeereh  Kba<)rii;  and  tbe  chiefs  of  tbe  Benee-Hil£I  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  bim  as  tbe  legitimate  and  worthy  son  of  tbe  Emecr 
Risk,  and  to  implore  bis  pardon  for  tbe  injuries  which  be  and  bis 
motber  bad  sustained  from  tbem.    This  boon,  the  Emeer  Aboo- 
Zeyd  Barakfit  generously  granted;  and  be  thus  added  to  tbe  joy 
wbicb  the  Emeer  Risk  derived  from  the  recovery  of  bis  favourite 
wife,  and  bis  son. 

Tbe  subsequent  adventures  n-hited  in  tbe  romance  of  Aboo-Zeyd 
are  numerous  and  complicated.  The  most  popular  portion  of  the 
work  is  tbe  account  of  a  "riyudeh,"  or  expedition  in  search  of 
pasture;  in  which  Aboo-Zcyd,  with  thr^  of  his  nephews,  in  the 
disguise  of  Sh^'crs,  himself  acting  as  their  servant,  are  described  as 
joumqring  tbrough  northern  Africa,  and  signalizing  themselves  by 
many  surprising  exploits  with  the  Arab  tribe  of  £z-ZinAteeyeh. 
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PUBLIC  IIECITAT10N.S  OF  K^)M;V2iCi^^l>--cun/.H"<^/. 

Next  in  point  of  number  to  the  Sho'ara,  among  the  public  reciters 
of  romances,  arc  those  who  are  particularly  and  solely  distingtiialied 
by  the  appell  <tii >n  of  "  Mo^^diteen/'  or  Story-tellers  (io  the  singular, 
''Mohaddit  ").  There  are  Mid  to  be  about  thirty  of  them  in  Cairo. 
The  exclusive  subject  of  their  nanmtions  is  a  work  called  "  the  Life  of 
Efp^ir''  Secret  Ez-Z^ir/'  or  "Sa-Seeieh  e^^ireeyefa 
They  recite  without  book. 

The  Secret  Ez-Zilbir  is  a  romance  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
famous  Snlti'in  Ez-Znhir  Ikybars,  and  many  of  his  contempomries. 
This  prince  acceded  to  the  throne  of  E^ypt  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year  of  tlie  Flight  6.")H,  and  died  in  the  first  month  of  thr  vmr  676; 
and  consequently  reigned  a  little  mon  tli;ia  seventeen  \<  a)s,  accord- 
ing to  the  lunar  reckoning,  commencmg  a.u.  12G0,  and  mdinp:  in 
1277.  Complete  copies  of  the  Secret  Ez-/^hir  have  become  go 
scarce  that  1  have  only  heard  of  one  e\istin'j:  in  Ejfypt,  which  I  have 
purchased:  it  consists  oi"  six  quarto  vuhunes ;  but  is  nominally 
divided  into  ten  ;  and  is  nuide  uj)  of  volumes  of  seveni]  ditTprenl 
copies.  The  author  and  his  aire  are  unknown.  The  work  ts  wntteo 
in  the  most  vnl car  style  of  iiiudirn  Egyptian  Arabic;  but  it  wa> 
intended  for  tht^  \ulirar,  it  is  likely  that  copyists  may  have  altered 
and  modernized  the  laiigiuipre,  which  was  evidently  never  classical  in 
style,  uor  in  age.  The  oldest  volumes  of  my  copy  of  it  were  written 
a  few  yeai-s  uiore  or  less  than  a  century  ago.  To  introduce  niv 
reader  to  some  slight  acquaintance  with  this  work,  I  sliall  insert  a 
translation  of  a  few  pages  at  the  cbmmencement  of  the  second 
volume ;  but,  by  way  of  introdnction,  I  must  say  something  of  the 
contents  of  the  iirst  vohiine. 


*  Hene*  the  Xo^widltoen  are  aonMtiiiii*  ci]l«d  **  ^ivtyA." 
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A  penon  named  'Alee  Ibn^BI-Warrdkah,  bebg  oommiMkmed  to 
procitK  menilooks  from  foreign  coantries,  by  El-Mdik  e«-9iUe^  (ft 
famous  Stilt&n  of  Egypt,  and  a  eelebrated  welee),  it  related  to  have 
pnrchaied  seven ty-five  memlooka  io  Syria;  and  to  have  added  to 
them,  immediately  after,  the  prineipal  hero  of  this  romance,  a  youth 
uarni^  Mal^mood  (afterwards  called  Beybars),  a  eaptive  son  of  Sh£h 
Ja^ma^  (or  Ga^maV)  King  of  KhuwiUesm.  'Alee  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  give  Mahmood  to  cme  of  his  Cfeditors  at  Damascus,  in  lien 
of  a  debt ;  and  this  person  presented  him  to  his  wife,  to  wait  upon 
her  son,  a  deformed  idiot ;  but  he  remained  not  long  in  this  situa- 
tion :  the  sister  of  his  new  master,  paying  a  visit  to  his  wife,  her 
sister-in-law,  found  her  about  to  beat  the  young  memlook,  for  having 
neglected  the  idiot,  and  suffered  him  to  fall  from  a  bench :  struck 
with  tin-  yontli's  roimtenance,  as  strongly  rcscmblinp:  n  son  whom 
siu"  had  lost,  and  |.itviiijj:  his  condition,  slie  purchased  liirn  of  her 
brother,  adopted  hini,  ^'ave  him  the  name  oi  Bcyhars,  which  was  that 
of  her  dieea&cd  son,  and  made  hint  master  of  her  whole  property, 
which  was  very  great.  This  lady  waa  called  the  sitt  Fdt'meli  Bint- 
E!-Akw;isce  (daughter  of  the  bow-maker).  Beybars  shewed  himself 
worthy  of  her  gttn  rosity  ;  exhibiting  mnny  proofs  of  a  noble  dispo- 
sition, and  signali/iiig  hmisell'  by  nnmerous  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments, which  attracted  general  admiration,  but  rendered  him  obnox- 
ious to  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  Bdsha  (or  rather  Governor) 
of  Syria,  'Besil  En^Ndfiree,  who  contrived  many  plots  to  insnare 
him,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  After  a  time,  Negm-ed-Been,  a 
Weieer  of  £9-$&leh,  and  husband  of  a  sister  of  the  sitt  F&t'meh, 
came  on  an  embassy  to  Damascus,  and  to  visit  his  sister-in-law. 
On  his  return  to  Egypt,  Beyhars  accompanied  him  thither;  and 
there  he  was  promoted  to  offices  of  high  dignity  by  Ef-Qflebf  and 
became  a  particular  fitvourite  of  the  chief  Vt'ezeer,  Sh&heen  El-Afiam. 
The  events  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Ef-^&leb  are 
thus  related. 

"After  the  death  of  El-Melik  e?-§^^le^>  Eiyool),  the  Wezeer  Eybek 
called  together  an  assembly  in  his  house,  and  brought  thither  the 
Emeer  Ii^ala-oon  and  his  partisans:  and  the  Wezeer  Eybek  said  to 
the  Emeer  Kala-oon,  *  To-morrow  we  will  go  up  to  the  decwan  with 
our  troops,  and  either  I  will  be  Sultan  or  thou  shalt  be.'  The  Emeer 
Kala-ofiTi  answered,  *  So  let  it  be  :'  and  they  agreed  to  do  this.  In 
like  uiauucr,  the  Wezeer  Shaheeii  Kl-Afrani  also  assenihlcd  tlie  Knucr 
Eydemir  EUBahluwau  and  his  troops,  and  ail  the  Iriends  and  ad- 
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herenta  of  the  Emeer  Beybara,  and  taid  to  tbeiii,  'To-morrow,  arm 
joanelvea,  and  go  up  to  the  deew&n ;  for  it  in  our  desire  to  make  the 
Emeer  Beybars  Snlt/m;  linoe  El-Melik  c^-Saleh  Kiyooh  wrote  for 
him  a  patent  appointing  him  to  the  sovereignty and  they  anawered, 
'  On  the  head  and  the  eye.*  So  they  pasted  the  nighty  and  roae  io 
the  morning,  and  went  up  to  the  deewlUij  and  there  went  thither 
also  the  Weseer  Eybek  £t-Tnrkum£nee,  with  hie  troops^  and  the 
Emeer  ^j^ahnmn  El-Elfee,  with  hit  troopt,  and  the  Emeer  'Alfy-ed- 
Deen  (or  'Al&-ed-Deen)  El^Beyaeree,  with  hit  troopa,  all  of  them 
armed*  Hie  Emeer  Beyban  likewiae  went  up  to  the  deew^,  with 
hia  troops  |  and  the  deewlm  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  Then  said 
the  Weseer  Sh^heen,  '  Rise,  O  Beybars ;  sit  upon  the  throne,  and 
become  Sult^,  for  thou  hast  a  patent  appointing  thee  to  the  sove- 
reignty.' The  Emeer  Beybars  answered,  '  I  have  no  desire  for  the 
sovereignty :  here  is  present  the  Weseer  Eybek,  and  here  is  l^ala-oon : 
make  one  of  them  Sultan.'  But  the  Wezccr  Sh^een  said,  'It  can- 
not be :  no  one  shall  reign  but  thou.'  Beybars  replied,  '  By  thy 
head,  1  mil  not  reign.*  '  As  he  pleases,'  said  the  Weseer  Kybik. 
'Is  the  sovereignty  to  be  conft-rrcd  by  force?  As  he  pleases.'  The 
Weseer  Shiheen  said,  '  And  is  the  throne  to  remain  unoccupied,  with 
no  one  to  act  as  Sult^in  V  The  Wezeer  Kybek  answered,  '  Here  are 
fee  present ;  nnd  here  is  the  Emeer  Kala-oon :  whosoever  will  reign, 
let  him  reign.'  The  Emeer  'Ezz-ed-Deen  EHiillec  said,  *  O  Weieer 
Shiiheen,  tlic  son  of  El-Melik  ef-^/iIeh  is  living.*  The  Emeer  Beybars 
asked,  *  Ef-^&lch  has  left  a  son?*  The  Kurds'  answered,  *Yc».: 
and  his  name  is  'Ees^ :  he  is  at  EUKarak.'  *  And  why,'  said  \hv 
Wezeer  Sh^iheen,  *  were  ye  silent  respecting  him  V  They  replied, 
*  We  were  silent  for  no  other  reason  thnn  this,  that  he  drinks  wine.' 
'Does  he  drink  wine?'  said  tlic  Wc/rir  Sluilu'in.  Tlic  Kurd.'^  an- 
swered, 'Yes.'  The  Kiiu'cr  lityburs  said,  *  Mav  onr  f,(3rd  briiiir  Imii 
to  repentance  'Then,'  said  tlu*  sdldicrs,  'we  imi-t  to  the  city 
of  Kl-Karak,  and  \)vmv:  him  thence,  and  make  him  Sul^dn.'  The 
W«  /.  (  r  SluUieen  said  to  them,  '  Take  the  Emeer  Beybars  with  you 
but  Kvl)«  k  and  Kala-oon  answered,  *  Wc  will  before  him,  and 
wait  for  hun  there  until  he  come.'  The  Emeer  lieybars  said,  '  So  let 
it  be.' 

"Upon  this,  the  Wemr  Eybek  and  Kala-ooii  and  'Abiy-ed-Deen 
El-Bcyserce,  and  their  troops,  went  down  from  the  deewan,  and  ar. 


'  wm  of  the  Imnwc  of  Eijroub,  *  fiunilj  uf  Kurd*. 
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nmg^  their  affairs,  and  on  the  following  day  caused  their  tents  to  be 
brought  out,  with  their  provisions,  and  pitched  outside  the  'Adileeyeh.' 
Now  the  Weseer  8h£been  knew  that  the  troops  wished  to  create  a 
dissension  between  the  King  (El-Melik)  'Eesli  and  Beybars.  So  the 
Weseer  ShlUieen  went  down  from  the  deemin,  and  took  the  Emeer 
Beybars  with  hini^  and  went  to  his  house,  and  said  to  him,  'What 
hast  thou  perceived  in  the  departing  of  the  troops  before  thee?' 
He  answered,  '  Those  persons  detest  me ;  for  they  are  bearers  of 
hatred  J  but  I  eitol  the  perfect  ion  of  Him  who  is  all-knowing  with 
respect  to  seeret  things.'  The  Wezeer  said  to  him,  '  My  son,  it  is 
their  desire  to  go  before  tlxc  that  they  may  create  a  dissension  be- 
tween thee  and  £1-Melik  T.esa/  The  Emecr  Beybars  said,  'Tliere 
is  no  power  nor  strength  but  in  God,  the  High,  the  Great !'  The 
Wczocr  said  to  him,  *  O  Beybars,  it  is  my  wish  to  send  'Osman  Ibn- 
Kl-I.kbla"  and  Mohammad  Ibn-KJtiiiil  the  Drorni'diuist  before  the 
troops  :  -irul  whatever  iiuiy  liappcii,  tliey  will  inform  us  of  it.'  Bey- 
bars answered,  'So  let  it  be.'  Aeconiiuirly,  he  sent  them;  and  said 
to  them,  'Go  before  the  troops  to  the  castle  of  El-Karak,  and  what- 
ever m-dv  ha])pen  between  them  and  El-Melik  '£esa  inform  us  of  it.' 
Thi  y  answered,  '  It  is  our  duty,'  and  they  departed.  Then  said  the 
Wrzeer  Shalm  ti,  '  0  Beybars,  as  to  tl)ee,  do  thou  journey  to  Esh- 
Sham,*  and  stay  in  the  house  of  thy  (adoptive)  mother,  the  sitt 
Fa^'raeh  Bint-El- Akwiisce ;  and  do  not  go  out  of  the  house  until  I 
shall  have  sent  to  thee  'Osmfiu.'  lie  answered,  '  It  is  right.'  So 
the  Emeer  Beyban  rose,  and  went  to  his  house,  and  passed  the  night, 
and  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  on  his  jonmey  to  Esh'Shlun, 
and  took  ap  his  abode  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  the  sitt  F&(*meh 
Bint-El-AVwiisee.   We  shall  have  to  speak  of  him  again  preaenUy. 

'«Aa  to  'Osm^  Ibn-El-^ehU  and  Mol^msd  Ibn-K&nil  the 
Dromedarist,  they  journeyed  until  they  entered  the  castle  of  El-Karak, 
and  inquired  for  the  residence  of  £l-MeKk  'Ecsi,  the  son  of  El-Melik 
e^-Qfileb  Eiyoob.  Some  persons  conducted  tlu-m  to  the  house,  ami 
they  ent^d ;  and  the  attendants  there  asked  them  what  was  their 
bosineas.   They  informed  them  that  they  were  from  Maf  r,  and  that 


*  **Tt»  'Xtflecgrdi'*  !■  th*  utm  of  *  motqne 

fnondrd  by  F.l-MoUk  cl-'Xdil  Toomun  Tlrj.  in  the 
yearoftho  Flight  9(16  (a.d.  1501),  ontMclc  the  wall 
of  Cairo,  ii.:ir  tti.'  v:n  it  ifate  caUc<i  Hnb  tn-N^i.-r 
The  name  name  is  aim  iiircn  to  tho  nci|{hlH*ur- 
hoixi  or  that  rooMiuc. 

*  '0«d4d  (vulgarly  callod  'OtmAn  mmI  'etaUw) 


into  hi*  HorriM  as  groom,  and  nompplted  to  row 

rcitcntani-e  at  the  fihrim'  of  the  iejnrldph  Ncfccwh 
(.■ri  ;it  L.T:iiiililai»»fht4>r  of  thr  Ini&ri)  IlaKati'i. 
»oon  alUr,  made  hitt  inuf^addaun,  or  cbkf  of  iiie 

*  Hm  owaaiiMt  livamem. 
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they  wished  to  have  an  intemew  with  El-Melik  *BeBd,  the  son  of  El- 
Melik  ef -$fileh  Eiyoob.   The  attendants  went  and  told  the  kilcbya  ; 
who  came  and  spoke  to  them ;  and  tbey  acquainted  htm  with  their 
emndi'so  he  went  and  told  El-Mtlik  'EesI,  saying,  'Two  men  are 
come  to  thee  from  Masr,  and  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  tbcc : 
the  one  is  named  'Osman ;  and  the  other,  T^Iohanimad  Ibn-Kamil  the 
Dromcdarist.'    The  King  said,  'Go,  call  'Osuian.*    Tlie  kikhya  re- 
turned, and  took  him,  and  brought  him  to  Ei-Mclik  '£esa;  and 
'OsmAn  looked  towards  the  Kiiifr,  and  saw  him  sitting:  tippling;  and 
before  him  was  a  candelabrum,  rnnl  n  handsome  nienilook  was  serving 
hmi  with  wine;  and  be  was  sittnig  by  a  fountain  surrounded  by  trees. 
'Osm^in  said,  '  Mayst  thou  be  in  the  kce})ini!:  of  God,  O  King  'Eesa  !' 
Tl)e  Km^  answered,  'Ho!  welcome,  O  ^Osmi'ui !    Come,  sit  down 
and  dunk.'    'Osm^n  exclaimed,  '  1  beg  forgiveness  of  Grod  !  lam  a 
repentant.'    Tlie  King  said,  '  Obey  me,  and  oppose  mc  not/  Then 
'Osiuan  sat  down;  and  the  King  said  to  him,  'Why,  the  door  of 
repentance  is  open.'     And  'Osmdn   drank  until  he  became  in- 
toxicated. 

**  Now  Eyhek  and  ^alspoon  and  *Alily-ed-I>een  and  their  troops 
journeyed  untO  th^  behdid  the  ci^  of  £1-Karak,  and  pitched  theur 
tents,  and  entered  the  eity,  and  inquired  for  the  honse  of  £1-Mdik 
'Eesll.  The  people  conducted  them  to  the  house,  and  they  entered ; 
and  the  attendants  asked  them  what  was  their  object:  they  anawered, 
that  they  were  the  troops  of  Ma^r,  and  wished  to  have  an  interview 
with  El*Melik  'Eesa.  The  attendants  went  and  told  the  kikhya,  who 
came,  and  received  them,  and  conducted  them  to  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  they  sat  down,  while  he  went  and  informed  £1-Melik  'JSesi, 
saying  to  him,  '  Come  andspeak  to  the  troops  of  Mayr  who  have  come 
to  thee.'  The  King  rose,  and  went  to  the  troops,  and  accosted  them  ; 
and  they  rose,  and  kissed  iiis  hand,  and  sat  down  again.  £1-Mehk 
'£esa  then  said  to  them,  '  For  wluit  puii^ose  have  ye  come  V  They 
answered,  '  Wc  have  come  to  make  thee  Sultjin  in  Masr.'  He  said, 
'My  father,  K!-Melik  es-S^deh,  is  hc^  not  Sultan?'  They  replud, 
*Tlit'  nieiey  (1  (iod,  whose  name  be  exalted,  be  on  him  !  Thy  lather 
has  died,  a  victim  of  injustice :  may  our  Tioid  avenge  him  on  him  who 
killed  him '.'  He  asked,  'Who  kilUd  him?'  Tlicy  answered,  'One 
whose  name  is  Bcybars  killed  him.'  'And  where  is  Bey  bars  ?'  said 
he    They  replied,  *  He  is  not  yet  come :  we  came  before  him.' 

'  Thi.s  ri  |ilj  In  very   iTtt  ii  r>  tunK^d  by  a  Mu«ltm  vrbtm  he  I*  iBVlted  tO  drink  IMf  '"♦I'llnitlllf 

Ik vi-ragc  i  or  lumly.  "  I  hare  n  jmitcd  "  ('*  Tubt  "). 
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*  Evea  so,'  said  he.  They  then  sat  with  liun,  aspersing  Bcybars  in 
his  absence :  and  they  passed  the  niglit  there ;  and,  rising  on  the  fol- 
lowing luurning,  said  to  El-Melik  'EesA,  'It  is  our  wish  to  go  out, 
and  remain  in  the  camp;  for  Shiiliccn,  the  Wezft-r  of  thy  father,  is 
coming,  wiiU  ilic  Emccr  Beybars ;  and  if  tlu  y  sci:  us  with  thee,  tliey 
will  accust:  us  of  bringing  to  thee  the  information  respecting  Ikybars.' 
He  answered,  '  Good.'  So  they  went  forth  to  the  camp,  aud  i-e- 
mained  there. 

The  Weieer  Shihera  approached  with  his  troops,  and  encamped, 
and  saw  the  other  troops  in  their  camp;  but  he  would  not  aak  them 
any  qa^tions,  and  so  entered  the  dty,  and  went  to  El-Mdik  'Eesi, 
who  said  to  hinii  'Art  thou  Beybars,  whu  poisoned  my  father?'  He 
answered,  'I  am  the  Weseer  Shiheen,  the  Wexeer  ol  thy  ^Either/ 
The  King  said,  'And  where  is  BeybarSj  who  poisoned  my  father T 
The  Wezeer  replied, '  Thy  father  departed  by  a  natural  deadi  to  await 
the  mercy  of  his  Lord:  and  who  told  thee  that  fieybars  poisoned  tliy 
father  V  The  King  answered, '  The  troops  told  me/  '  Beybars/  said 
the  Weseer,  '  is  in  Esh^Shim :  go  thither,  and  charge  him,  in  the 
deew&D,  inth  having  poisoned  thy  father,  and  bring  proof  against 
him.'   So  the  Weieer  perceived  that  the  troops  had  been  plotting, 

"The  Weseer  Sh&heen  then  went,  with  his  troops,  outside  the 
camp;  and  Mohammad  Ibn-Kumil  the  Dromedarist  came  to  him, 
and  kissed  his  hand.  The  Wczeer  asked  him  respecting  'Osnuin. 
He  answered,  '  I  have  no  tidings  of  him.'  Meanwhile,  £l-Melik 
'Eesa  went  to  'Osmlui,  and  said  to  him,  '  The  Wezeer  is  come  with 
his  troops,  and  they  are  outside  the  camp.*  So  'Osm^n  rose,  and, 
reeling  as  he  went,  approached  the  tents ;  and  the  Wczeer  Shaheen 
saw  him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  drunk,  and  called  to  him. 
*Osman  came.  The  Wezeer  smelt  him,  seized  him,  and  inflicted  upon 
him  the  "hadd  '  and  said  to  him,  *  Didst  thou  not  vow  to  relinquish 
the  drinking  of  wine?'  'Osmfiu  answered,  '  KI-.Melik  'Eesa,  whom  yc 
are  going  to  make  Stdtan,  invited  me.'  The  Wezeer  said,  *  1  purpose 
writing  a  letter  for  you  to  take  and  give  to  the  Knuer  Beybars.* 
'Osman  replied,  *  G<K)d.'  So  the  Wezeer  wrote  the  letter,  and  'Usuulu 
took  it  and  departed,  and  entered  Esli-Shnm,  and  went  to  the  house 
(»t'tbe  sitt  FatVneh,  and  i;ave  it  to  bis  master,  who  read  it,  and  found 
It  to  contain  as  I'uUows. — *  After  salutations — (Voni  his  exeelleney  the 
Grand  Wczeer,  the  Wezeer  Shdheen  El--:Viram,  to  lus  honour  the 

'  t^ij^btjr  alriiNW,  the  punubment  otdaUicd  for  ttraokcnncKA. 
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Emeer  Boybaii.    Know  that  the  troops  liavc  aapci'sed  thee,  and 
created  dissensions  between  tliec  and  El-Mclik  'Ecsa,  and  accuiietl 
thee  of  having  poisoned  his  father,  El-Mclik  c§-S^lch  Eiyoob.  Now, 
on  the  arrival  of  this  papcr^  take  care  of  thyself^  and  go  not  out  of 
the  house^  unless  I  shall  have  sent  to  thee.    And  the  eondusion  of 
the  letter  is,  that  'Oamto  got  drank  in  the  eaetle  of  El-Kafak/ — 
Beyham  was  vexed  with  *Osmlii;  and  said  to  him,  'Come  hither  and 
receive  a  piesent  :*  and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand>  and  laid  hold  of 
him.   'Osm&n  said,  'What  ails  thee?*   Beybait  exclaimed,  'Bid  I 
not  make  thee  vow  to  relinquish  the  drinking  of  wine?'   'Has  he 
told  thee  ?*  asked  *Osm&n.   '  I  will  give  thee  a  treat/  said  Beyhais : 
and  he  took  him,  and  threw  him  down,  and  inflicted  upon  him  the 
"  l^d.'*    '  How'is  it/  said  'Osnifm,  that  the  King whom  ye  arc  going 
to  make  Sul^^n  I  found  drinking  wine  ?'    Bey  bars  answered,  '  If  one 
has  transgressed  nm^t  thou  transgress  ?'    *  And  is  this/  asked  'Osnmn. 
'the  ^add  ordained  l)y  God?'    Brybars  answered,  'Yes/  'Then/ 
said  'Osm^in,  'the  hadd  which  Aboo-Farmeh  '  inflieted  upon  mc  is  a 
loan,  and  a  debt  which  must  be  repaid  him.'    Beybars  then  said, 
*  The  troops  have  Treated  a  dissension  between  mc  and  El-Mclik 
'Eesa,  and  have  accused  ine  of  poisoning  his  father,  El-Melik  cs- 
SiUeh.'    *  I  beg  tlie  forLiiveness  of  God,'  said  'OsuiAn.    '  Those  fellows 
detest  thee;  but  no  harm  will  come  to  us  from  them.'    Beybars  said, 
*0  'Osman,  call  together  the  RsiYses/  and  arm  them,  and  let  tiieio 
remain  in  the  lane  of  the  cotton  weavers/*  and  not  suffer  any  troo))s  to 
enter/    'Osuuiu  answered,  'On  the  head  and  the  eye/    And  he 
assembled  the  siiiscs,  and  armed  them,  and  made  them  stand  in  two 
rows :  then  he  took  a  seat,  and  sat  m  the  court  of  tlie  house.  The 
Emeer  Beybars  also  armed  all  his  troops,  and  placed  them  in  the 
eomt  €i  the  hooae. 

"As  to  Bl-Mdik  'Bes^,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  departed  with 
the  troops,  and  journeyed  until  he  entered  £sh-8h&m ;  when  he  went 
in  procession  to  the  deew^,  and  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  inquin^ 
of  the  King^  of  Syria  respecting  Beyhars.  The  King  of  Syria  an- 
swered, '  He  is  in  the  lane  of  the  cotton-weavers,  in  the  house  of  his 
mother/  El-!Mctik  'Besi  said,  '  0  Shliheen,  who  will  go  and  bring 
him?'   The  Weaeer  answered,  'Send  to  him  the  Emeer  *Al&y-ed- 


'  'OsmAn,  for  the  sake  <>f  a  rude  joke,  c  Jianircx  '  A  laiio  from  which  thr  huiue  wan  ontrrcd. 

the  tUHM  of  the  Woun  Shibeen  (El-Aflnuo)  iulo  *  ttoin«UoH»  called  ia  Um*  runmcc  of  Ify^^Aliur 

napp«llitlaiil«wo«Biitalieiion»tntiri«tod.  "BUA^ors^ 

•  Onomw,  $Xao  enpfavcd  «  mmiair  ItaoliDcn. 
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Dfsen  ^"Beytene*  So  he  eent  him.  The  Emeer  deflCended^  and 
went  to  the  Ume  of  the  eotton-weaven.  'Osm^n  taw  him,  and  eried 
out  to  him,  'Dost  thou  remember^  thoa  ton  of  a  vile  womaDj  the 
chicken  which  thoa  atest  *  He  then  Btrock  him  with  a  maee;  and 
the  Emeer  fell  from  his  horae,  and  ^Ovmia  gave  him  a  bastinading. 
He  returned,  and  informed  the  King;  and  the  King  *£e8a  >aid  again, 
'O  Sh&heen,  who  will  go,  and  brii^  Beybarsf  The  Weaeer  an- 
swered, 'Send  to  him  the  Wczecr  Eybek/  The  King  said,  'Rise,  O 
Wezeer  Eybek,  and  go,  call  Bcybars but  Evbck  said,  *  No  one  can 
bring  him,  except  the  Wczecr.'  Then  said  El-Melik  'Eesa,  *  Rise,  O 
Wezecr  Sliahcen,  and  bring  Beybars.'  The  Wezecr  answered,  *  On 
the  head  and  the  eye:  but,  before  I  hrin«^  him,  tell  me,  wilt  thou 
deal  with  him  according  td  law,  or  by  arbitrary  power  V  The  King 
said,  M?y  law.*  Then  said  the  Wrzcrr  Sh^heen,  '  So  let  it  bf  :  and 
I  spake  not  thus  from  any  other  motivf"  than  beeanse  I  fear  for  thy> -If 
and  the  troops,  lest  blood  be  shed;  for  lieybars  is  very  stubborn,  and 
has  many  troops:  and  I  fear  for  the  army;  for  he  is  hinisilf  <qual  to 
the  whole  host:  thenfore  l)rin<^  acensation  against  him,  and  j>rovc  by 
law  that  he  poisoned  thy  father,"    The  King  said,  '  80  let  it  be/ 

**  Then  tlie  \Vezeer  Sii.Uii  en  descended  from  the  deowi^n,  and 
went  to  the  lauc  of  the  eotton-weavcrs.  'Osnidn  saw  him  ;  and  said, 
'Thou  hast  fallen  into  the  snare,  0  Aboo-Farmeh  !  the  time  of  pay- 
ment is  come ;  and  the  deht  must  be  returned  to  the  ereditor.  Dost 
thou  know  how  to  give  me  a  bastinading  ?*  The  Weaeer  said,  '  My 
dream  which  I  saw  has  proved  tnie.'  'What  was  thy  dream  V  aaked 
^Osm^.  'I  dreamed,'  aaid  the  Weaeer,  'laat  night,  that  I  was 
travelling,  and  some  Arabs  attacked  me,  and  aurrounded  me,  and  I 
waa  straitened  by  them ;  and  I  saw  thy  master,  the  Emeer  Beybars, 
upon  a  mount;  and  I  called  out  to  him,  Come  to  me,  O  Emeer  Bey- 
bars !  and  be  knew  me.'  The  Weieer  ShiUieen  calling  out  thus,  the 
Emeer  Beybars  heard  him,  and  came  down  running,  with  his  sword 
in  hand ;  and  found  'Osm^n  and  the  seises  surrounding  the  Wczcer. 
He  exclaimed,  *  'Osmfui !'  and  'Osmdn  said,  *  He  gave  me  a  bastinad> 
ing  in  the  city  of  £l*Karak ;  and  I  want  to  return  it.'  The  Emeer 
Beybars  sharply  reprimanded  him.  '  And  so,*  said  'Osmiln  to  the 
Wezecr,  'thou  hast  found  a  way  of  escape.'  The  Wezecr  Shaheen 
then  said,  *0  Emeer  Beybars,  El-Melik  'Kesa  hath  sent  me  to  thee: 
he  intends  to  prefer  an  accusation  against  thcc  in  the  deewan  of  £ah- 

I  TUsia IB  11104011  to 'Ali|gr*0a-DMii*f  bsTtay  when  the  lattar  bad  joit  CBtaiad  tlw  awftoe  of 
catm  a  dlnh  that  b«d  b<wn  rrrpared  for  liqrtan,     tbeaoHiu  K«^c)^ 
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Shim,  eluurging  tbee  with  having  poimned  his  ikther.  Now,  do  thou 
ami  all  thy  soldiers,  and  come  to  the  deew6i,  and  fear  not ;  bat  say 
jthat  which  shall  clear  thee/  Bey  bars  answered,  'So  let  it  be/  He- 

then  armed  all  his  .soldiers,  and  went  up  to  the  deew&n,  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  £1-Melik  'lilesa ;  who  said  to  him,  '  Art  tbou  the  Enteer 
Beybars,  who  poisoned  my  father?'  Bcybars  answered,  'Prove 
against  me  that  I  poisoned  thy  father,  and  bring  the  charge  before 
the  judge,  and  adduce  evidence :  the  Kadec  is  here.*  The  King  said, 
'  I  have  evidence  airainst  thee.'  Beybars  said,  *  L#et  us  see.'  *  Here,' 
said  tlie  King,  *are  the  Wezecr  Eyhek  and  Kala-oon  and  'AlAy-ed- 
Deen.'  The  Kineer  Beybars  asked  tlu  in,  *  Do  ye  bear  witness  airainst 
me  that  I  poisoned  Kl-Melik  cs-S;Ueh  ?'  They  auswered,  *Ni  \er: 
we  neither  saw  it,  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  matter.'  'i'lie 
K^dcc  said,  'Hast  thou  any  witnes«sc8  beside  those?'  The  Kmg 
replied,  '  None :  no  one  informed  me  but  th^y.'  The  Kiidce  said, 
*  0  Knig,  those  men  are  hypocrites,  and  detest  the  Emeer  JJeybars/ 
£1-Mclik  'Eesa  thereupon  became  reeoncUed  with  the  Emeer  Beybars, 
and  said  to  his  attendants,  '  Bring  a  kaf^iai/  They  brongbt  one. 
He  said  to  them,  *  Invest  with  it  the  Emeer  Beybars  /  and  added,  'I 
appoint  thee,  0  Beybais,  oommander-in-chief  of  the  army/  But 
Beybars  said,  'I  have  no  desire  for  the  dignity,  and  will  pnt  on  no 
Vaft^s.'  The  King  asked,  '  Why,  0  my  lord  V  Beybars  answered^ 
'  Beeaose  I  have  been  told  that  thou  drinkest  wine.*  The  King  said, 
'I  repent'  *So  let  it  be,*  said  Beybars:  and  the  King  vowed  re- 
pentance to  Beybars :  and  the  Emeer  Beybars  said,  '  I  make  a  condi- 
tion with  thee,  0  King,  that  if  thou  drink  wine,  I  inflict  upon  thee 
the  **badd:"'  and  the  King  replied,  'It  is  right.'  Upon  this  the 
King  invested  the  Emeer  Beybars  with  a  l(;aft^;  and  a  feast  was 
made^  and  guns  were  fired,  and  festivities  were  celebrated;  and  they 
remained  in  Esh-Shdm  three  days. 

"  El-Melik  'Eesa  then  gave  orders  for  departure,  and  performed 
the  first  day's  journey.  On  the  second  day  they  came  to  a  valley, 
celebrated  as  a  halting-place  of  the  Projjhct,  the  director  m  the  way 
to  heaven  :  in  it  were  trees,  and  brooks,  and  birds  which  sang  the 
praises  of  the  Kinsr,  the  IVIiijhty,  the  Pardoner.  El-Melik  'Eesa  said, 
'Pitch  the  tents  here:  \\e  will  litre  pass  the  night.'  So  they  pitched 
the  tents.  And  the  day  departed  with  its  brightness,  and  the  night 
came  with  its  daikness:  but  the  Everlasting  remaineth  unchanged: 
the  stars  shone ;  and  God,  the  Living,  the  Self-subsisting,  looked 
upon  the  creation.    It  was  the  period  of  the  full  moon;  and  the 
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King  felt  a  longing  to  drink  wine  by  the  side  of  the  brook  and 
greenswafd:  so  he  called  to  Aba-l-Kheyr^  who  came  to  hinii  and 
kissed  Mb  hand.  The  King  said  to  him,  '  O  Aho-l-Kheyr,  I  have  a 
longing  to  drink  wine.'  The  servant  answered,  'Hast  thou  not 
vowed  repentance  to  the  Emeer  Beyhars?'  The  King  said,  'The 
door  of  repentance  is  open ;  ao  do  thoa  obey  me  :*  and  he  gave  him 
ton  pieces  of  gold.  The  servant  then  went  to  a  oonvent,  and  brought 
him  thence  a  large  bottle ;  and  the  King  sidd  to  him,  '  If  tbou  see 
the  Emccr  Bcybars  coming,  call  out  he^  !  aud  as  long  as  tbon  dost  not 
see  him,  call  clover  /'  The  servant  answered,  '  Right.*  And  he  filled 
ft  cup,  and  handed  it  to  the  King.  \  \v  'Osnuin  was  by  the  tents; 
and  he  came  before  the  pavilion  of  El-Melik  ^Eesa ;  and  saw  him 
sitting  drinking  wine :  so  he  went,  and  told  his  master,  the  Emeer 
Beybars.  Bcybars  came.  Abu-l-Kbcyr  saw  him  coming  from  a 
tent,  and  called  out  to  the  King,  'Hay!  hay  I*  The  King  imme- 
diately threw  the  cup  into  the  brook,  Abn-l-Khcyr  removed  the 
bottle,  and  the  King  set  himself  to  ]trayinp:;  and  when  lie  had  pro- 
noimcefl  the  salutation  [which  t  rmi  nates  the  praycr;>] ,  he  turned 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  Emeer  Bcy  bars,  and  said  to  him,  '  Wherefore 
art  thou  eoine  at  this  hour?  Go,  sleep:  it  is  late.  Beybars  answered, 
'  I  have  come  to  ask  thee  whether  we  shall  ci»titinue  our  journey  now, 
or  to-morrow  aun  aing.'  The  King  said,  '  To-morrow  morning.* 
And  the  Kmeer  Bcy  bars  returned,  vexed  with  'Osman ;  and  said  to 
him,  '  O  'Osm^,  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  the  King  was  sitting 
drinking  wine  ?  Now  I  have  been,  and  found  him  praying.  Boet 
thou  utter  a  falsehood  against  the  Sult^ui?'  'OsmHn  answered, 
'  Like  as  he  has  smoothed  it  over,  do  thou  also :  no  matter.'  Bey- 
bars was  silent 

"They  passed  the  night  there;  and  on  the  folbwing  morning 
£1-Melik  '£es4  gave  orders  for  departure.  They  journeyed  towards 
Mafr;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  'Adileeyeh,  and  pitched 
their  tents,  the  Emeer  Beybars  said,  'O  our  lord  the  Sul^,  we 

have  now  arrived  at  Masr.'  The  Kintr  answered,  *I  desire,  0  Bey- 
bars, to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  Imrim  [Esh-Sh/ifc'ee].*  Beybars  said, 
'The  thing  is  right,  O  our  lord  the  Siil(4n :  to-moiTow  I  will 
conduct  thee  to  visit  the  Imam.'  They  remained  that  night  at  the 
'Adileeyeh ;  and  on  the  followng  morning  the  Sultdn  rode  in  pro- 
cession to  visit  the  Tmsim,  and  returned  in  procession,  and  visited  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  KlMelik  es-Saleh  Eiyoob ;  and  tlu  ii  went  in 
state  to  the  Citadel :  and  the  'Llama  went  up  thither,  and  iuaugu- 
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rated  l]i 111  as  sovcn  ifrn,  and  conducted  iiim  into  the  aniioui'y;  anil 
be  dicsv  out  from  thence  a  sword,  upon  which  was  inscribed  '  El- 
Mcl  Iv  el-Mo'ay./.ani  :"  wherefore  they  named  him  "Eesa  el-Mo  az- 
zam.'  Thcv  coined  the  money  with  hm  name,  and  praved  fur  huu 
on  the  pulpits  of  the  mosques;  and  he  invested  with  kalians  the 
soldiers  and  the  Emecr  Bevbars,  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
Sul^uu  then  wrote  a  patent,  conferring  the  sovcreiirnty,  after  himself, 
upon  the  Emeer  Beybars,  to  be  Kine^  and  SuH^m.  So  the  Eiiieer 
Beybars  had  two  patents  conferring  upon  him  the  sovereignty ;  the 
patent  of  £1-Melik  e^-^ej^i  Eiyoob,  and  the  patent  of  El-Melik 
'Eea&  d-Mo'amm.  Bybek  and  Kala-ooii  and  'AUy-ed-Deen  and 
their  partisans,  who  hated  Beybars,  were  grieved  at  this ;  but  his 
friends  rejoiced.  The  troops  descended  from  the  deew^n,  and  went 
to  their  houses ;  and  in  like  manner  the  Emeer  Bqrtars  descended  in 
pfocessiouj  and  went  to  his  house  by  the  l^XDlk^xt  es^Sibfiy.' 

''Now  the  queen  Shegeret-ed-Durr  sent  to  £1-Me)ik  'Eesi  ^ 
Mo'a^^sam.  He  went  to  her  pslacei  She  kissed  his  hand;  and  he 
said  to  her, '  Who  art  thou  ?*  She  answered, '  The  wife  of  thy  father, 
El-Melik  e^-QileV  *  And  what  is  thy  name  V  said  he.  She  replied, 
'  The  Queen  FAfimeh  Shegeret-ed-Durr.  He  exdaimed  '  Oh !  wd- 
come !  pray  for  me  then.*  She  said,  *  God  bring  thee  to  repentance !' 
She  then  gave  him  a  charge  respecting  the  Bmeer  Beybars ;  saying, 
'Thy  father  loved  him  above  all  the  chiefs,  and  entered  into  a  cove- 
nant with  him  before  God ;  and  I,  also,  made  a  covenant  with  him 
before  God.*  He  answered,  '  0  Queen,  by  thy  life,  I  liave  written 
for  him  a  patent  conferring  upon  him  the  sovereignty  after  me.  She 
said,  *  And  thy  father,  also,  wrote  for  him  a  patent,  confcrrino^  upon 
him  the  sovereignty.*  The  King  then  said  to  her,  'Those  chiefs 
created  a  dissension  between  mc  and  him,  and  asserted  that  he 
poisoned  my  father.*  Sli'  lid,  *1  beg  God's  forgiveness!  Th^ 
hate  him.*  After  this  the  Queen  remained  chatting  with  him  a 
short  time;  and  he  went  to  his  saloon,  and  passed  the  night,  and 
rose. 

"On  the  foliowina:  day  lie  held  a  court;  and  tlie  hall  was  filled 
\vit1t  troo])'^.  And  he  winked  to  Abu-l-Kheyr,  and  said,  'Give  mr  to 
drink.'  iNow  he  had  said  to  him  the  day  before,  'Tomorrow,  when 
I  hold  my  court,  and  say  to  ther,  Give  mc  to  drink,  brint:  me  a 
water-buttle  full  of  wine.'    So  wlien  El-Melik  'Eesa  sat  upon  the 

>  Tilt  MfiKnilied  Kinf?. 

>  Two  bridgfl*  om  tbe  Cmal  oT  CalR^  bi  the  •oath-weft  {iwi  of  the  town. 
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throne^  and  the  cuuit,  iiikd  with  troops,  resembled  a  irarden,  tht; 
troops  resembling  the  branches  of  plants,  he  felt  a  longiug  to  drink 
wine^  and  Baid  to  Abu-tKheyr,  *  Give  me  to  drink and  winked  to 
him.   And  he  brought  to  him  the  water>hottle ;  and  he  drank,  and 
returned  it.  Then  he  sat  a  little  longer,  and  aaid  again,  '  Give  me  to 
drinkj  0  Abu-l-Kheyr.*   And  the  servant  brought  the  bottle;  and 
he  drank,  and  gave  it  back.   He  sat  a  little  longer ;  and  agam  he 
said, '  Give  me  to  drink.'   i^ala-oon  said, '  O  'AUy«ed*Deen,  it  seems 
that  the  Sultan  has  breakfasted  upon  kawirdV   Upon  this,  the 
Weseer  Shtfheen  asked  him,  'What  hast  thou  eaten?*   The  King 
answered,  'My  stomach  is  heated  and  flatulent.*    The  Weseer, 
however,  perceived  the  smell  of  wine ;  and  ^vas  vexed.   The  court 
then  broke  up;  and  the  troops  descended.    The  Wezccr  Shiheen 
also  descended,  and  took  with  him  fbe  Emeer  Beyhars  to  bis  hon<^( , 
and  said  to  him,  '  May  God  take  retribution  from  thee,  0  Beybars.' 
Beybars  said,  '  \Miy  V    The  Wezccr  answered,  '  Because  thou  didst 
not  accept  the  sovereignty.'    '  But  for  what  reason  saycst  thou  this  ?' 
asked  Beybars.    The  Wtzcer  ?nif1,  'The  Sultiin  to-day  drank  wine, 
while  sitting  upon  the  throne,  three  times.    Wlien  the  Vicar  of  God, 
in  administering  the  law.  intoxicates  luniseif,  his  decisions  are  null, 
and  he  has  not  any  right  to  give  tliem,'    Beybars  replied,  '1  made  a 
condition  with  him,  that  if  he  drauk  wine,  I  shouid  mtlict  upon  him 
the  "hadd;"  and  I  wrote  a  document  to  that  effect  in  Esh-ShAm.* 
* To-niorrow,'  said  the  Wezccr,  'when  he  liolds  his  court,  observe 
huii,  aiid  take  the  water-bottle,  and  see  what  is  in  it.    I  perceived 
his  smclL'    Beybars  answered,  '  It  is  right*    And  he  rose,  and  went 
to  his  bouse  sorrowful.   And  he  passed  the  night,  and  rose,  and 
went  to  the  court,  and  found  it  filled  with  troops;  and  he  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  SuHiin,  and  sat  in  his  place.   Presently  the  Sul^dn  said, 
'  Give  me  to  drink,  O  Abu-l^Kh^.*   And  the  servant  brought  the 
water-bottl^  and  the  Sultibi  drank.   Beybars  took  hold  of  the  vrater^ 
bottle,  and  said,  '  Give  me  to  drink.'   The  servant  anawered,  'This 
is  medicinal  water.*   'No  harm,'  aaid  Beybars :  '  I  have  a  desire  for 
it.'  '  It  is  rose-water/  said  the  servant.  Beybars  said, '  Good.'  And 
he  took  the  bottle,  and  said,  'Bring  a  basin/   A  basin  was  brought; 
and  he  poured  into  it  the  contents  of  the  bottle  before  the  troops; 
and  they  saw  that  it  was  wine.    Then  aaid  the  Emeer  Beybars  to  the 
Sult&n,  '  Is  it  allowed  thee  by  God  to  be  his  Vicar,  and  to  intoxicate 
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thyself  ?  Did  1  nut  make  thcc  vow  to  relinquish  the  driiikintr  of 
wine,  and  say  to  thee,  If  thou  drink  it  I  will  inflict  upou  tlicc  the 
lijtadd  i'  and  did  I  not  write  a  dociuueut  to  that  effect  in  fish- 
Sb&m  V  The  Sult&i  answered,  '  It  is  a  habit  decreed  against  me, 
O  Beybars.*  Beybars  exdaimed,  'God  ia  witness,  O  ye  tioops!* 
And  he  took  the  Sultan,  and  beat  him;  and  he  was  uneonaeious;  by 
reason  of  the  wine  that  he  had  drank;  and  he  loosed  him,  and 
departed  from  him,  and  went  to  his  honse." 

The  second  volume  proceeds  to  relate  the  tronbles  whidi  befell 
Beybars  in  consequence  of  his  ineuning  the  dbpleasore  of  EUMelik 
'EesH  by  the  oonduet  just  described ;  his  restoration  to  the  favonr  of 
that  prince ;  and  his  adventures  dunng  the  rdgtis  of  the  subsequent 
SuUans,  Khaleel  Bl-Ashraf.  Es-Sakh  the  youth,  Eybek  (his  irnat 
and  inveterate  enemy),  and  £1-Mu7ji&r;  and  then,  his  own  accessiou 
to  the  sovereignty.  The  succeeding  volumes  contain  narratives  of  hia 
wars  in  Syria  and  other  countries ;  detailing  various  romantic  achieve- 
mcnts,  and  the  exploits  of  the  "  Feddweeyeh,"  or  "  Fedfiwees,"  of  his 
time.  The  term  Fedfiwee,  which  is  now  vulgarly  understood  to 
sicriiify  ;my  warriour  of  extraordinary  couraiji'  and  ability,  literally  and 
|)roj)Lily  nu  aiis  a  person  who  gives,  or  is  ready  to  give,  his  life  as  a 
ransom  for  liis  companions,  or  for  their  cause;  and  is  lure  a{>]ilietl  t(» 
a  elass  of  warriours  who  owned  no  alleiriaiice  to  any  sovereign  unless 
t<(  a  eliief  of  their  own  choice;  the  same  class  wlio  are  called,  in  our 
histories  of  the  Crusades,  *'  Assassins  :"'  which  appellation  the  very 
learneil  orientalist  I)e  Sacy  has,  1  think,  rightly  j»r(>nounerd  to  be 
a  corruption  of  "  l.lashshdsheen,"  a  iianu'  derived  from  their  making 
frequent  use  of  the  intoxicating  hemp,  called  "  hasheesh."  The 
romance  of  Ez-Zdhir  affords  confirmation  of  the  etymology  given  by 
De  Sacy ;  but  suggests  a  different  explanation  of  it :  the  FcdAwecyeh 
being  almost  always  described  in  this  work  as  making  use  of  "beug  " 
(a  term  a})plied  to  hemp,  and  also  to  henbane,  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  often  mixed  with  buheesh,)  to  make  a  formidable  enemy  or 
rival  their  prisoner,  by  disguising  themselves,  inviting  him  to  eat, 
putting  the  drug  into  his  food  or  drink,  and  thua  causing  him 
speedily  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  so  that  they  were  able  to  bind  him 
at  their  kiattf^  and  convey  him  whitlier  they  would/  The  chief  of 
these  warriours  is  "Shcel^h,''  called  "Sultan  el-I^il^  wa-l-Qofoon** 


'  Since  Uii-  nnuirk  above  waj>  wrilU-n,  I  huve 
fuuuU  tliiit  Ll  ldrccscc  3|)plk«  tUe  term  "  (.Ijuilitt.- 
t/bMpfk,"  which  U  cnctfr  tpioajmvm  miih 
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(or  "  Sultin  of  the  Castles  and  Fortresses  who  is  described 
a1ou»t  constantly  engaged^  and  generally  with  success^  in  endeavour^ 
iug  to  reduce  all  the  Fed&weea  to  allegiance  to  himself  and  to  Bey- 
han*  From  his  adroitness  in  disguises  and  plots,  his  Proteus-like 
character,  his  name  has  become  a  common  appellation  of  persons  of  a 
similar  description.  Another  of  the  more  lemarfcahle  characters  in 
this  romance  is  ''Guwim**  (or  John),  a  European  Christian,  who, 
having  deeply  studied  Muslim  law,  suooeeds  in  obtaining,  and  retains 
for  a  few  years,  the  office  of  f(.f4^  of  the  Sgyptian  metropolis]  and 
is  perpetually  plotting  against  Beybars,  Shee^ah,  and  other  Muslim 
chiefs. 

Much  of  the  entertainment  derived  from  recitations  of  this  work 
depends  upon  the  talents  of  the  Mo]^addit;  who  often  greatly 
improves  the  stories  by  bis  action,  and  by  witty  introductions  of  his 
own  invention. 
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PUBLIC  JiEClTATlONS  OF  KO^lANCKS-^ontmKedL 

Thbkb  18^  in  Cairo,  a  third  class  of  recitera  of  romances,  who  are 
called  "  'Aniitireh/'  or  "  'Antereeyeh  **  (in  the  singular  "  'Anteree  **)  }* 
but  they  are  mach  less  nmnerous  than  either  of  the  other  two  ckaaes 
before  motioned ;  their  number  at  present,  if  I  be  rightly  informed, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  six.  They  bear  the  above-mentioned 
appellation  from  the  chief  subject  of  their  recitatuma,  which  is  the 
romance  of  "*Autar"  ("Secret  'Antar").  As  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  interesting  work  has  become  known  to  English  readers 
by  Mr.  Tenick  Hamilton's  translation,  1  need  ^ive  no  account  of  it. 
The  reciters  of  it  read  it  from  tlic  book  :  they  chant  the  jioetry;  but 
the  prosr  they  read,  In  tlie  popuhir  manner;  and  they  have  not  the 
accoiiipauiment  of  the  rabab.  tin  poetry  in  this  work  is  very  im- 
perleetly  understood  by  the  vulgar,  those  who  listen  to  it  are  mostly 
perscms  of  some  education. 

The 'Aiiatm  h  ;ilso  recite  from  other  woiLn  ihuu  that  from  which 
they  derive  tlicu  ajip -llation.  All  of  them,  1  am  told,  occasionally 
relate  stories  from  a  nnuunce  called  "Secret  cl-M  ujrahidecn  "  ("The 
History  of  tlie  Warriours  or,  more  coumionly,  "  Secret  Delhemeh, '  * 
or  '*  Zu-1  Himmch,*"  from  a  heroine  who  is  the  chief  character  in 
the  work.  A  few  yeara  since,  they  frequently  recited  from  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Seyf  Za-UYesen  "  (vulgarly  called  '^Seyf  EL^Yeien/'  tod 
**  Scyi  Bil-'Yesel"),  a  work  abowiding  with  talea  of  wonder;  and  from 
««The  Thousand  and  One  Nighta"  (''Elf  Leykh  wa-Leyleh  *'),  more 
commonly  known>  in  our  country,  by  the  title  of  "The  Anbian 


1  PranoBDCMl  'Antet'ec 

'  Pri)iiouiici'<l  Dinicm'oh. 
'  riiiis  bciu^  a  luMi^ulisic  appellation,  io  cvi- 
tiiiiUy  a  corruptiiiii  *>{  the  fiiniicr.   The  name  Is 
writtaa  '^DrUwnich"  in  tbe  older  |iorti«ia»  of 


•one  vohnne*  In  my  pawcwlno.  made  «p  of 

frsffnicnta  of  t\m  wurk,  (hie  nf  tlu'V?  iHirtiom 
appears  to  be  at  It^aal  tlirtc  eenlaneii  old.  In 
Ktiiiio  of  the  more  modern  fragutall*  Um  nnte 
i«  written  "  Zu-Mlimnwii.*' 
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Nights*  Entertain iiienta,"  The  g:reat  scarcity  of  copies  of  thcBC  two 
works  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  wliy  ix*citations  of  tliem  are  no  longer 
heard:  even  fragrnients  of  Lliiin  are  wall  diliitulty  procured;  and 
when  u  compk'tc  copy  of  ''The  Thousand  and  One  Nights'*  is  found, 
the  price  demanded  for  it  is  too  great  for  a  reciter  to  have  it  iu  his 
power  to  pay.  I  doubt  wbetber  the  romances  of  Aboo-Zeyd,  Ez- 
?£hir,  'Antar,  and  Belhemeli^  are  ehoien  at  tlie  mbjects  of  recitation 
because  preferred  to  "The  Thonmnd  and  One  Nights;"  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  modem  Muslims  of  Egypt  hare  sufficieDt  remains  of 
Bedawee  feeling  to  take  great  delight  in  hearing  tales  of  war. 

That  my  reader  may  have  some  notion  of  all  the  works  from  which 
the  profesnonal  reciters  of  romances  in  Cairo  draw  materials  for  the 
amusement  of  their  audiences  in  the  present  day,  I  shall  give  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  adventures  related  in  the  romance  of  Delhemeh. 
This  work  is  even  more  scarce  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 
The  copies,  I  am  told,  were  always  in  fifty-five  volumes.  After  long 
search,  all  that  I  have  succeeded  in  procuring  of  it  is  a  portion  con- 
sisting of  the  first  three  volumes  (containing,  together,  302  pages), 
and  another  portion,  consisting  of  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh 
volumes.  The  former  would  present  a  good  specimen  of  the  work, 
were  not  the  greater  part  written  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  and  of  the  many  other  subjects  that  now  demand 
my  attention,  I  have  only  read  the  first  volume.  The  chief  subjects 
of  tliis  work,  accordinfj:  to  the  preface,  nrr  the  warlike  exploits  of 
Arih'^  of  the  Desert  in  the  times  of  tic  Klialeefehs  of  the  houses  of 
Uiiieiyeh  and  Kl-'Abbas.  It  is  composed  from  Hie  narratives  of 
various  writers:  nine  names  of  the  authors  are  meiilioiied  ;  but  none 
of  them  are  at  present  known:  their  lasttM-y  and  their  ai;e  are  alike 
uncertain  ;  but  the  style  of  their  narratives  shews  them  to  be  not 
modern.  The  account  which  the  'Anutireh  and  M(»hadditeen  srene- 
rally  give  of  tliis  romance  is  as  follows. — When  El-Asma'ee  (or,  as 
he  is  vulgarly  called,  El-Asmo*ee,)  composed,  or  compiled,  the  history 
d  'Antar,*  that  work  (they  say)  became  extremely  popular,  and 
created  so  great  an  enthusissm  on  the  subjects  of  the  adventures  of 
Arab  warrionrs,  that  a  diligent  sesrch  was  made  for  all  tales  of  the 
same  kind;  and  from  these  was  compiled  the  Secret  el-Mugfihideen, 
or  Delhemeh,  by  some  author  now  unknown,  who,  as  he  could  not 


*  The  'Ulamik  In  gcucral  denplM  Uic  rununce  of  'Aiitar,  and  ridicnie  the  Micrtion  thmt  Kl-A^ou'ec 
WM  Us  Mtbor. 
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equal  the  author  of  'Aotar  io  eloquence^  determined  to  aurpaas  him 
in  the  length  of  bis  namtivea;  and  'Antar  being  generally  in  forty- 
live  volumes,  he  made  hit  book  fifty-five.  The  lomanee  of  Delhemdh 
abounds  in  poetry,  which  is  not  without  beautiea,  nor  without  faulta  ; 
but  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  mostly  attributable  to  copyists. — Of  a 
part  of  what  I  have  read,  which  introducea  us  to  one  of  the  principal 
cfaacBeters  in  the  work,  I  shall  now  give  an  abridged  translation. 

At  thp  comnirnccment  of  the  work,  we  arc  told,  that,  in  the  times 
of  the  Khaleefchs  of  the  house  of  Urneiyeh,  none  of  the  Arab  tribes 
surpassed  in  power,  courage,  hospitality,  and  other  virtues  for  which 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  are  so  famous,  the  Bcncc-Kil^b,  whoae 
territory  was  in  the  Hegaz :  but  the  viroroy  of  the  Khaleefeh  over 
the  collective  tribes  of  the  desert  was  the  chit  f  <»f  tlie  Henee-Suleym, 
who  prided  themselves  on  this  distinction,  and  on  tfuir  wealth.  El- 
IIai  i>*,  the  cliief  of  the  liencc-Kilab,  a  horseman  unrivalled  in  his  day, 
in  one  of  the  predatory  excursions  whieh  he  was  wont  frequently  to 
make  against  other  triUes,  took  captive  a  beautiful  girl,  named  Er- 
Rabab  (or  tlie  Viol),  whom  he  married.  She  beeanie  pregnant;  aud, 
during  her  pr«  j^nancy,  dreamed  that  a  fire  issued  from  her,  and  burnt 
all  her  clothinir.  Bcinjr  miicli  troubled  by  this  dream,  she  related  it 
to  her  husband ;  and  he,  alike  surprised  aud  distressed,  iuuuediately 
searched  for,  aud  soon  found,  a  person  to  interpret  it.  An  old  sheykh 
informed  him  that  his  wife  would  bear  a  aon  of  great  renown,  who 
would  have  a  aon  more  renowned  than  himself;  and  that  the  mother 
of  the  former  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  her  life  at  the  time  of  his 
birth.  This  prophecy  he  repeated  to  the  wife  of  EU^^bns ;  and,  at 
her  request,  he  wrote  an  amulet  to  be  tied  upon  the  in&nt*s  right 
arm,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  born ;  upon  whidi  amulet  he  recorded 
the  family  and  pedigree  of  the  child  : — "  This  child  is  the  son  jof  El- 
l^ris  the  son  of  Kh£lid  the  son  of  'Anar  the  son  of  $a«fa*ah  the  son 
of  KiHb;  and  this  is  his  pedigree  auu)ug  all  the  Arabs  of  the  |j[eg^%; 
and  he  is  vei  ily  of  the  Hence- Kdab."  Soon  after  this,  El-^&ris  fell 
sielv  ;  and,  alter  a  short  illness,  died.  Most  of  the  Arabs  of  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who  had  been  subjected  and  kept  in  awe  by  him,  re- 
joiced at  bis  death,  and  determined  to  obtain  retribution  by  pluiulei^ 
ing  his  property.  This  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  widow,  Er-Ralj'ih, 
she  determined  to  return  to  her  family ;  and  persuaded  a  black  slave 
who  had  helontced  to  her  late  husband  to  accompany  her.  By  night, 
and  without  havintr  mentioned  their  intention  to  any  one  else,  thev 
departed ;  and  at  midnight  thev  approached  a  settlement  of  Arabs 
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whose  chief  was  the  Emeer  Darim.  Here  the,  slave,  tempted  by  tin; 
Devil,  led  her  from  the  road,  and  impadently  told  her  that  her  beauty 
bad  excited  in  hb  Imast  a  passion  wKich  sbe  must  content  to  gratify. 
She  indignantly  refaaed ;  but  the  fright  that  ahe  received  from  hit 
baae  conduct  occaaioned  a  premature  Ubour;  and  in  thia  miaerable 
atate  ahe  gave  bir^  to  a  ion.  She  waahed  the  infant  with  the  water 
of  a  brook  that  ran  by  the  apot ;  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  linen  which 
ahe  tore  off  from  her  dreaa ;  tied  the  amulet  to  ita  arm ;  and  placed  it 
to  her  breaat.  Scarcely  had  ahe  done  Hum,  when  the  alave^  infuriated 
by  diaappointment,  drew  bia  aword,  and  atruck  off  her  head*  Having 
tbna  revenged  himself,  he  fled. 

Now  it  happened,  as  Providence  had  decreed,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Emeer  Ddrim  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  son^  which  had  died ;  and 
the  £meer>  to  dissipate  his  grief  on  thia  account,  went  out  to  hunt, 
with  5:cvera1  of  hia  people,  on  the  morning  after  £r-Rab^b  had  been 
murdered.  He  came  to  the  spot  where  her  corpse  lay,  and  saw  it : 
the  infant  was  still  sucking  the  breast  of  ita  dead  mot  her;  and  God 
had  sent  a  tlight  of  locusts,  of  the  kiud  called  "  gundiib,"  to  shade  it 
from  the  sun  with  their  wings.  Full  of  astonishnunt  at  the  sight, 
he  said  to  his  M'ezcer,  "See  this  murdered  damsel,  and  this  infant 
on  licr  lap,  and  tliose  tlying  insects  shading  it,  and  the  dead  mother 
still  atfording  it  milk  !  Now,  by  tlie  faith  of  the  Arabs,  if  thou  do 
not  ascertain  the  history  of  this  tlani>«  1,  and  the  cause  of  her  murder, 
I  behead  thee  like  her."  The  We/.(  er  answered,  "  O  Kiner,  none 
kuoweth  what  is  scci*ut  but  God,  w  hose  name  be  exulted  !  \^  1 
with  her?  or  do  I  know  her?  But  promise  me  protection,  and  I  will 
inform  thee  what  I  suppoae  to  have  been  the  eaae."  The  King  said, 
"I  give  thee  protection."  Then  said  the  Weieer,  "  Know,  O  King, 
— but^God  ia  all-knowing, — that  thia  ia  the  daughter  of  some  King ; 
aod  she  baa  grown  up,  and  a  servant  baa  had  intercourse  with  her; 
and  by  him  ahe  haa  conceived  this  child;  and  her  family  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact, -and  killed  her.  Thia  ia  my  opinion;  and 
there  ia  an  end  of  it."  The  King  exclaimed,  ''Thou  dog  of  the 
Arabs  I  what  is  this  that  thou  aayest  to  the  prejudice  of  thia  damsel  ? 
By  Allah  I  if  I  bad  not  promised  thee  protection  I  had  slain  thee  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword  !  If  she  had  committed  thia  crime,  ahe  would 
not  l>e  affording  the  child  her  milk  after  she  was  dead :  nor  would 
God  have  sent  these  flying  insects  to  shade  the  infant."  He  then 
sent  for  a  woman  to  wash  the  corpse ;  and  after  it  had  been  washed, 
and  bound  in  grave-clothes,  he  buried  it  respectably. 
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Frorn  the  cureamstance  of  the  gandub  shading:  him  with  their 
wings,  the  foundling  received  the  name  of  "  El-Gundubah/' '  The 
y^HKcr  Darim  conveyed  it  to  Ms  wife,  and  ])L*rsuaded  her  to  bring  it 
up  as  her  own  ;  which  she  did  until  the  child  had  attained  the  ape  of 
seven  years,  when  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  there  he  remained  until 
he  had  learned  the  Kur-^n.  By  tlie  time  he  had  attained  to  manhood, 
he  had  become  a  boi-semaa  unrivalled :  he  was  like  a  bitter  colocyatb, 
a  viper,  and  a  calamity.* 

Now  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emeer  T)<lrim,  went  futli  one  day, 
according:  to  his  custom,  on  a  predatory  expedition,  accoiJij>atiitf(l  by  a 
hundred  horsemen.  Falling  in  with  no  booty,  he  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  a  woman  called  Esh-Shamta  (or  the  Gruzk  ),  vvhuai 
the  heroes  of  her  time  held  in  fear,  on  acc(junt  of  her  prowess  and 
strength ;  and  who  was  possessed  of  great  wealth.  He  determined  to 
attack  her.  She  mounted  her  horae  in  haate,  on  hearing  of  hia  ap- 
proaeh^  and  went  fortb  to  meet  kim  and  bis  party.  For  a  whole 
hour  sbe  contended  with  them ;  killed  the  greater  number;  and  pat 
the  rest  to  flight,  except  the  Emeer  Dirim>  whom  ahe  took  prisoner, 
and  led  in  bonda,  diagraoed  and  deapiied,  to  her  fortresa.  Tboie  of 
hia  attendanta  who  had  fled  returned  to  their  tribea,  and  plunged 
them  in  affliction  by  the  atoiy  they  related.  The  Emeer  JHiim  bad 
ten  aona,  Thete  all  set  out  together^  with  a  number  of  attendanta, 
to  reacne  their  father;  hot  they  all  became  the  prisoners  of  Eth- 
Sbam^a;  and  most  of  their  attendanta  were  killed  by  her.  £1-Qun* 
dubah  now  resolved  to  try  his  arms  against  this  heroine.  He  went 
alone,  unknown  to  any  of  the  tribe,  except  his  foster-mother,  and 
arrived  at  the  place  of  hia  destination.  Eah-Sham^a  waa  on  the  top 
of  her  fortress.  She  saw  him  approach,  a  solitary  horseman;  and 
perceived  that  his  riding  was  that  of  a  hero.  In  haste  she  descended, 
and  mounted  her  liorsc,  and  wc;nt  out  to  meet  him.  She  shouted 
ajraiii'^t  him;  and  the  desert  resounded  with  her  shoiit  ;  but  Kl-(iini- 
dubah  was  unmoved  by  it.  They  defied  each  oth<  i ,  nnd  met;  and 
for  a  whole  hour  the  contest  lasted:  at  lenfrth,  i niidiibah's  lance 
pierced  the  bosom  of  Ksh-SliamVa ;  its  gliturint;  }>umt  protruded 
through  her  back,  and  she  fell  from  her  horse,  slain,  and  vv  (  litriug 
in  her  blood.  Her  slaves,  who  were  forty  in  nuuibt  r,  *  hil^  their 
mistress  dead,  made  a  united  attack  upon  her  victor  ;  but  lie  uniiorscd 


'  Pronouucftl  Guiidab'ah. 

•  Thne  arc  not  terau  of  rcpmach  among  the  Arabs ;  but  of  pruw. 
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tlumi  all ;  and  then,  reproaching  tbem  for  having  served  a  wonmu, 
wlien  they  were  all  men  of  prowess,  admonished  them  to  submit  to 
him ;  upon  which  they  all  acknowledged  him  as  their  master.  He 
divided  among  tbem  the  treasures  of  Esh-Shamta ;  and  released  his 
adoptive  father  and  brothers^  with  whom  he  returned  to  the  tribe. 

This  exploit  spread  the  fome  of  SSl-Gundnbah  among  all  the  tribea 
of  the  desert;  but  it  excited  envy  in  the  breast  of  the  Emeer  Diirim, 
who  soon  after  desired  him  to  sedc  for  himself  some  other  place  of 
abode.  El-Gnndabah  remonstrated;  hut  to  no  effect;  and  prepared 
for  his  departure.  When  he  was  -  about  to  go,  the  Emeer  Birim 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  amulet  that  was  upon  EI-Gundubah's 
armband  to  read  what  was  written  upon  the  paper.  Having  obtained 
permission^  and  done  this,  he  uttered  a  loud  shout ;  and  several  of 
his  people  coming  in  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  cry^  he  suid  to  thera, 
"This  youth  is  the  son  of  your  enemy  El-IJaris,  the  KiMbee:  take 
him,  and  slay  him:'*  but  El-Gundubah  insisted  that  they  should 
contend  with  him  one  by  one.  The  Emeer  Darim  was  the  first  to 
challenge  him  ;  and  addressed  him  in  these  verses 

**  This  day  I  forewarn  thee  of  death  and  disgrace, 

From  my  weapon,  thou  offspring  of  jmrents  hami  1 
UMA  tbim  tliiiik.  thoa  vito  fbundUng,  to  xajm  fhyMl^ 

O'er  tin-  }i('f)«lH  of  onr  tribe,  to  the  foremost  plaooP 
Thy  hope  in  now  battied :  thy  wuh  is  deceiv'd : 

For  to-day  we  ham  known  tbee  of  Irostile  race. 
Tliy  bloodihiniy  ftithor  opprowod  our  tribe  : 

lV»th  nur  uicn  nnd  our  wealth  wore  his  frequoiit  pniy*  i 
But  tu-dii^  jibuii  bu  takeu  u  tuU  revenge : 

All  oar  borocs  thall  mo  no  their  wrongs  effiioe. 
Bt>  as>*iir*d  that  tliy  ilenth  i«  now  near  at  hand ; 

That  my  terrible  lance  shall  plow  thee  space  t  • 
For  'twM  I  introdvo'd  thee  emong  oar  tribe; 

And  the  Ibe  that  I  brought  I  wOl  now  displace." 

EI-Gunduhah  replied,  "  O  my  uncle,  thou  hast  treated  me  with 
kindness :  do  not  repent  of  it ;  hut  let  me  depart  from  yon  in  peace : 
cancel  not  the  good  that  thou  hast  done,''   But  D^m  answered. 


>  When  tht   narrat^ir  iidruducf*  pyetry,  he  by  th«  )>nr-uu  i»  that  to  thi'  trinplp  nf  Mokkt  h 

grenenilly  draircs  bin  readers  and  bearers  to  bless  and  Mount  'Arafdl,  yet  tlu-  rn  piu  t'-  tomb  i.i 

the  Prophet.  Fr«q;nait^  be  OMrelj  si^s,  "  aiess  also  aa  ol^ect  of  pious  pili^ima(fc.—l  translate 

ye  Um  ApcNna;**  tad  •fln^  **Bltia  ye  Wn  far  thepoetiy  fkeia  thi*  tale  rcrte  fur  terse,  Imitatini; 

[tho  viiiit  to]  whose  tomb  hardens  are  bound :  the  system  pomied  witb  fegard  to  rhyme  in  the 

i.c.  "  iUess  yc  bim  whose  tomb  is  an  ol^CLt  uf  urigiuals. 
pOgrlnase:"  ftn-.tlicMifelitbeiilfprinagvardaiaed 
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"  Use  no  protractioii:  for  thy  death  »  determined  on/'  Then  £1- 
Gtindubah  thus  addressed  him— 

"  Ik'  admoni^i  d,  O  Dariin !  tby  steps  retrace; 

An4  hnte  not  thw  ituhly  thy  fiito  to  embnee. 
li.ist  tliou  ever  seen  anght  of  evil  in  me? 

I  have  always  luun'd  tbee  with  honour  ami  praitk*. 
By  my  hand  Mtd  lance  was  Eah^ShamU  dostroy'd. 

When  thou  wast  her  captive,  in  bondu  and  dugnce : 
1  fri  ed  tlit'L'  from  Ixmdage:  and  is  it  for  this 

We  are  now  met  as  enemies,  face  to  face  ? 
tiod  be  judge  between  ns :  ibr  He  will  be  just, 

And  will  iliew  who  ia  noUi^  and  who  ia  baae." 

As  stjoii  as  lie  liad  said  these  words,  the  Kinccr  Dariiii  cliai  irtd 
upon  him.  Tin  y  toiij^ht  for  u  whole  hour  ;  and  at  last,  El-Gundiil>ah 
pierced  the  breast  of  Dariin  with  his  spear;  and  the  point  protnuUd, 
glitteriug,  from  the  sjiine  uf  his  baek.  When  DjirinTs  sous  saw  that 
their  father  was  phuii.  tluv  all  attaeked  Kl-tiUiiUubah,  who  received 
them  as  the  thusiy  laud  receives  a  drizzliug  rain  :  two  of  them  he 
killed :  the  rest  fled,  and  acquainted  their  mother  with  the  events 
they  had  just  witnessed.  With  her  head  unoovered^  and  her  hosom 
hare,  she  came  weeping  to  El-Gnnduhah,  and  thns  exclaimed— 

**0  rinnclubah  I  thy  lanco  Lath  wTottp-ht  havoc  vyrt*: 

Man  and  youth  have  perish'd ;  and  lie  in  their  gore; 
And  amoog  them,  the  eldeat  of  all  my  eona. 

They  are  justly  puninh'd ;  but  now  1  implOM 
That  thou  panlon  the  rest  :  in  pity  for  nie 

llestniiu  thy  resentment,  and  sUughter  no  more. 
By  my  care  of  thy  childhood!  and  hy  theae  breaata 

Which  liavf  iionrish'd  thi-e,  noh\o  yonth,  heietofore! 
Uavr  mercy  \i\)on  m,  and  leave  us  in  p«Mcc  : 

lu  spite  of  thy  w  ronp*,  thia  oontenlion  give  o*(t. 
■  I  love  thee  aH  though  thou  wert  truly  my  son ; 

And  thy  lees  1  shall  soitow  for,  evermore/' 

El-CJuudubah  listened  to  her  address  ;  and  when  she  bad  finished^ 

he  thus  replied — 

«  O  Mother  I  by  Him  whom  we  all  adore  I 
And  the  jost  Hu?^  T^H&I  ^  I  deplore 

The  actions  which  1  have  Wen  made  to  commit ; 

ngaiuBt  my  will;  and  not  thought  of  betbre: 
But  G(mI,  to  whose  aid  I  ascribe  my  success. 
Had  of  old  decreed  theae  erenta  to  oeenr. 


I  T'  n  i  fwhlch  h  the  title  of  the  mh  displcr  MuftsA  and  AVoia«l.  ss  well  ss  M<H>snna>d. «« 

of  thr  k  tir  iiii.  and  i*  lompoitcd     two  letters  of  SlsO  naoMa) :  SO  Ukcvlsv fs  TA4$ceB,  wbich  li  Ibc 

the  Arabic  u)|>lialK't,)  i.i  miitulereii  ;u>a  <  t\.  u  tifkof  tbeS6t]i€ha|i4erertho  Vttisin. 
ased»  as  a  ospie  of  the  Arabisn  Frephct  (ot  whom 
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For  thy  nke  thefa*  pardon  I  grant;  and  I  would 

If  tlii  lr  laiK'.  a  had  uiude  my  Ivfeblood  to  pour. 
To  withdraw  uiynelf  lieiui",  and  Hovcr  tbo  Ue* 

Of  afTection  and  love,  U  a  trial  sure. 
While  1  live  I  shall  (xmstantly  wiah  thee  pcac^ 

And  jo>y  uninterrupted  for  evermore." 

Having  said  thus,  Kl-GuDdubah  took  leave  of  his  foster-mother, 
and  departed  alone,  and  went  to  the  fortress  of  Esh-Shatnta.  The 
slaves  saw  bim  approach,  and  met  him ;  and,  in  reply  to  their  in- 
quiries, he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  just  befallen  bim.  He  then 
asked  if  any  of  them  were  willing  to  go  with  bim  in  search  of  a  better 
territory,  where  they  might  intercept  the  caravans,  and  subsist  by 
plunder ;  and  they  all  declaring  their  readiness  to  accompany  him, 
he  chose  fi*om  among  them  as  many  as  he  desired,  and  left  the  rest  in 
the  fortress.  He  travelled  with  his  slaves  until  they  came  to  a  deso- 
late and  dreary  tract,  without  verdure  or  water;  and  the  slaves,  fear- 
ing that  tiicy  sliould  die  of  thirst,  conspired  aj^aiiist  liis  life:  but 
Kl-Gundubali,  pereeiviiiix  their  discontent,  and  jj;uessiiig  tlieir  inten- 
tion, pressed  on  to  a  tract  abounding  with  writer  and  pai*ture ;  and 
here  they  halted  to  rest.  El-Cuiulubah  watched  until  all  of  thcin  had 
fallen  asleep  ;  and  tlien  despatched  them,  every  one,  with  liis  sword. 
Having  done  this,  he  pursued  his  journey  during  the  night;  and  in 
the  mornintr  he  arrived  at  a  valley  with  verdant  sides,  and  abundance 
of  pasturi-,  with  lofty  tree??,  and  rapid  streams,  and  birds  whose  notes 
proclaimed  the  prai-  ^  ^^{  tlie  Lord  of  Power  and  Eternity.  In  the 
midst  of  this  valley  lu  saw  a  Bedawee  tent,  and  a  lance  stuck  by  it  m 
the  grouii<.i,  and  a  horse  pickettcd.  The  Enieer  Gundubah  fixed  his 
rvcs  upon  this  tent;  and  as  he  looked  at  it,  there  eauie  lortli  from  it 
a  person  of  ele|^diit  appearance,  eompletely  armed,  who  bounded  upon 
the  horse,  and  galloped  towards  him,  without  uttering  a  word,  to 
enp-ai^e  him  in  combat.  ".My  brother  I"  exclaimed  £1-Gunduhah, 
"be^iu  with  salutation  before  the  stroke  of  the  sword;  for  that  is  a 
princi])le  in  the  nature  of  the  noble.**  But  no  answer  was  returned. 
Tliey  fought  until  their  spears  were  broken,  and  till  their  aworda  were 
jagged :  at  length  £l-6undnbab  seised  bold  of  tbe  vest  beneath  his 
antagonist's  coat  of  mail,  and  heaved  its  wearer  from  the  saddle  to 
the  ground.  He  uplifted  his  sword ;  but  a  voice,  so  sweet,  it  would 
have  cured  the  sick,  ezdairoed,  Have  mercy  on  thy  captive,  O  hero 
of  the  age  \"  **  Art  thou  a  man  said  £1-Gundubah,  "  or  a  wo- 
man ?"    "  I  am  a  virgin  damsel,"  she  replied ;  and,  drawing  away 
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her  "Wt&m,***  displayed  a  face  like  the  moon  at  the  fall.  When  El- 
Gundnlmh  beheld  the  beauty  of  her  hee,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
fonuj  he  was  bewildeiedj  and  overpowered  with  love.  He  eiclaimedy 
"  O  mistress  of  beauties,  and  star  of  the  mom,  and  life  of  aonla  1 
acquaint  me  with  thy  secret,  and  inform  me  of  the  truth  of  thy 
history"  She  replied,  "  0  hero  of  our  time  I  0  hero  of  the  age  and 
period !  shall  I  relate  to  thee  my  story  in  narratife  prose,  or  in  mea- 
sured verse?"  ITc  said,  "0  beauty  of  thine  age,  and  peerlees-one 
of  thy  time !  I  will  hear  nothing  from  thee  but  measured  verse.** 
She  then  thus  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened  to  her* 

«0  tbou  noUe  hero,  ud  g«n«nnis Imlglit! 

Tlion  lefwler  of  warrionni!  and  foremoHt  in  llylit! 
Hear,  now,  and  attend  to  the  story  I  tell. 

I'm  the  virgin  dan^^hter,  thou  hero  of  might! 
Of  Kl-Mclik"  Kaboo«:  and  a  mdd  wlwM  fiune 

U:i>  Ijeen  raiseil,  l»y  her  amis,  to  an  envied  height; 
Acknuwledg'd  a  berutiie,  bold  and  expert, 

fOdll'd       wilh  the  huwe  and  the  awovd  to  aotttei 
Many  suitons  oought  me  in  marriage,  but  none 

Could  ever  induce  nie  hi*  love  to  re(|uite ; 
And  I  swore  by  my  Lord,  the  Companionate, 

And  the  noUe  Moflafh,  that  niooa*like  light* 
Tlutt  to  no  man  on  earth  I  wntiH  rVr  consent 

In  the  bonda  of  marriage  myself  to  ouite^ 
Unleaa  to  %  hero  fbr  jnmem  lenoira'A 

To  one  who  should  prove  UBMilf  hltfdgr  ia  fight; 
Who  in  conibrtt  should  meet  tne,  and  oveTvome, 

And  never  betrny  the  least  weakness  or  fright. 
My  ndtora  aaaemhled :  I  fought  eeeh  in  torn ; 

Aiul  I  vaiiquisird  theui  all  tn  our  peo])leV  Hight: 
Not  a  honwuian  among  tbem  attain  d  his  wirth  ; 

For  I  parried  the  thrust  of  each  daring  knight. 
I  iraa  jnatly  'The  Slayer  of  llemoH '  nom'd; 

For  no  iiiatoh  aniM  lie  found  for  my  weajmn  bright. 
But  I  fear'd  my  lather  might  force  me,  at  hist. 

To  aoceiit,  a«  my  hnahaiuL  wmie  parasite ; 
And  tliLTifDre  1  fled;  and,  in  this  lonr-ly  plaee. 

With  my  troop  of  homemen,  I  choae  to  alight. 
Here  wo  wateh  for  the  painng  canvaiis ; 

And  with  plunder  we  qwet  our  appetite. 
Tliou  haBt  made  me  thy  captive,  and  puril<in'd  me  : 

Uraut  me  one  favour  more :  my  wiith  du  not  tdight : 
Receive  me  in  marriage :  emhraoe  me  ot  onoe; 

For  I  wtUiagly  now  aclniowledge  thy  right.** 


'  Th<'  "Ht/im"   fur  "  liltiiiiii '"I  \*  n  (lieoc  of  make  liitu  :i  \ ictim  uf  bloo'l  n  vi  iiiri-. 

drapery  with  which  a  llnlani  *  ..it<  n  .xtvcm  th«  *  It  woa  th«  custom  to  entitle  the  diMf  of  a 

Imrar  paitorhi»  fttcc.   ii  iri.pi.  ntiy  i,rrvcni>  his  (oweiflil tribe  "Kl-Vclik,**  or  "theKiBf." 
bdBf  icvointiMd  bjr  auwther  Arab,  who  mlirfat 
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"  K'attalct-esli-Sliujr'an,"  or  the  Slayer  of  licrDLs  (for  so  wa8  this 
(Liiiim  I  liaiui'il,  as  above  related  by  herself),  then  said  to  Kl-Guiulubah, 
"  Coinc  with  liic  and  luv  paity  to  my  abode.  '  lie  went  with  her; 
and  her  people  received  them  with  joy,  and  feasted  the  Emeer  Gun- 
dubah  three  days.  On  the  foarth  day,  i^attalet-esh-Sbug'&n  asscori' 
bled  the  people  of  her  tribe,  with  El-Gundabah,  at  her  own  dwelling  ] 
and  regaled  them  with  a  repast,  to  which  high  and  low  were  ad- 
mitted. After  they  had  eaten,  they  began  to  convene;  and  asked 
El-Gundubsb  to  acquaint  them  with  his  history.  He  accordingly 
related  to  them  what  had  befallen  him  with  the  Emeer  B&rim ;  how 
he  had  liberated  him  and  his  sons  from  captivity,  and  liow  nograte" 
fully  he  had  been  treated*  There  were  ten  persons  sitting  with  him ; 
and  nine  of  these  reeountcd  their  deeds  in  arms.  The  tenth,  who 
was  a  slave,  was  then  desired  to  tell  his  story;  and  he  related  his 
having  served  the  Emeer  IMris,  and  mardered  his  widow.  El-Gun- 
dubah  heard  with  impatience  this  talc  of  bis  mother's  murderer;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  off  the  slave's 
head,  exclaiming*  "1  have  taken  my  blood- levenge  upon  this  traitor 
slave!"  The  persons  present  all  drew  their  swords,  and  raised  a 
tremendous  shout.  Kattdlet-esh-Shug'an  was  not  thrn  with  them; 
hut  she  heard  the  shout,  and  instantly  came  to  inquire  the  cause  ; 
which  they  related  to  her;  demanding:,  at  the  same  time,  that  El- 
Gundubah  should  be  given  up  to  them  to  be  put  to  death.  She  drew 
them  aside,  and  told  them  that  he  )iad  eaten  of  her  food,  and  that  she 
would  not  give  him  up,  even  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  her  honour; 
bat  that  she  would  advise  him  to  take  his  departure  on  the  morrow, 
and  that,  when  he  should  have  left  her  abode,  they  njiirht  do  as  they 
plea.sed.  She  then  went  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  danger.  He 
asked  what  he  should  do.  She  answered,  *M.et  us  marry  forthwith, 
and  depart  from  these  people."    And  this  he  ^Madly  consented  to  do. 

They  married  each  otlier  Hnmedialely,  takinu;  God  alone  for  their 
witness;  and  departed  at  night,  and  proeeeded  on  tlieir  way  until  the 
morntng,  giving  thanks  to  their  lx>rd.  For  four  days  tliey  eontinned 
their  journey,  and  on  the  tiftli  day  arrived  at  a  valley  al)oundin<r  with 
trees  and  fruits  and  birds  and  runninu:  streams.  They  entered  it  at 
midnight.  Seeintr  souiething  white  amon;;  the  trees,  they  apjjroaehed 
it  ;  and  found  it  to  be  a  lioise,  white  as  <  ani])hor.  They  waited  till 
ni(»rning,  and  then  beheld  u  hcttlement  of  Arabs:  there  were  horses, 
and  she  and  he  e^imcls,  and  tents  pitched,  and  lances  stuck  in  the 
gruuud,  and  pavilions  erected;  and  among  them  was  a  great  corn- 
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pany;  and  there  were  maids  beating  tambourinea:  they  were  Bur- 
rounded  with  ahnndance.  Through  this  valley^  El-Gunduhah  and 
hia  hride  took  their  way :  his  We  for  her  increased :  they  conversed 
together;  and  her  conversation  delimi  t*  (1  him.  She  now,  for  the  first 
time,  ventured  to  ask  him  why  he  had  killed  the  slave,  when  he  wiw 
her  guest ;  and  he  related  to  her  the  history  of  this  wretch's  crime. 
After  this,  they  talked  of  the  beauties  of  the  valley  which  they  hnd 
entered ;  and  while  they  were  thns  amnsing  themselves,  a  great  dust 
appeared,  and  beneath  it  were  seen  troops  of  horsemrn  pralloping 
along.  El-Gundubali  iinniediiitoly  conclutkd  that  tliey  were  of  his 
wife's  tribe,  and  were  come  in  pursuit  of  iiiiii  ;  hwf  lir  was  mistaken  : 
for  they  divided  into  four  parties,  and  all  attackmp:,  in  difierent 
quarters  at  the  same  time,  the  tribe  settled  in  the  valley,  soon  made 
the  hittrr  raise  piteous  cries  and  lamentations,  and  rend  the  air  with 
the  shouts  of  "  O  'Amir!  O  Kil.Ui !"  "When  El-Gundubah  heard  the 
cries  of  "O  'Amir!  O  Kiliib  I"  he  exclaimed  to  his  wife,  "These 
people  arc  the  sons  of  niy  uncle  !  my  tlcsh  mid  uiv  Ulood  I"  Aud  he 
instantly  determined  to  hasten  to  their  assistance.  His  bride  resolved 
to  aceompany  him ;  and  they  both  together  rushed  upon  the  enemy, 
slaying  every  horaeman  in  their  way,  and  piercing  the  breasts  of  those 
on  foot,  with  sueb  fury  and  such  success  that  the  defeated  tribe  rallied 
again,  repulsed  their  assailants,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  that  had 
been  taken;  after  which  they  returned  to  £l*6undubah,  and  asked 
him  who  he  was.  He  answered,  "  This  is  not  a  time  to  ask  questions ; 
but  a  time  to  rest  from  fight  and  slaughter,"  So  they  took  him  with 
them,  and  retired  to  rest ;  and  after  they  ha^  rested  and  eaten,  he 
related  to  ihem  his  history.  Delighted  with  his  words,  they  all  ex- 
claimed, "The  truth  hath  appeared ;  and  doubt  is  dissipated:  justice 
is  rendered  to  the  deserving;  and  the  sword  is  returned  to  its  scab- 
bard!"  They  immediately  acknowledged  him  their  rightful  ehief: 
bat,  after  the  death  of  El-Hilris,  they  had  chosen  for  their  chief  an 
Emeer  named  Gdbir,  who  hated  El-Hdris,  and  termed  him  a  robber; 
and  this  Emeer  now  disputed  their  choice,  and  challenged  El-Gun- 
dubah to  deeide  the  matter  by  combat.  Tlie  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  two  rivals  met  and  fought ;  but,  though  G/ibirwas  a  thorough 
warriour,  El-Gundubah  slew  him.  This  achievement  dhtniTud  him 
the  possession  of  GAbii'y  mare,  an  animal  coveted  tliroug:iiout  the 
desert:  the  rest  of  tiie  property  of  the  vanquished  chiL-f  he  h'ft  t«>  he 
parted  ainonpr  tlie  trihe.  There  were,  huucver,  many  partisans  of 
Gabir;  and  these,  when  they  saw  him  slain,  gathered  themselves 
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together  against  KUGundubah  :  but  he,  witli  the  assintanrp  of  his  own 
party,  (iefcatrd  them,  and  put  thrni  to  Hight.  llcturuint!:  from  tlieir 
pui-suit,  hf  sal  among  his  people  and  kinsfolk;  and  the  Sheykhs  of 
his  tribr  brought  hia\  horses  and  arms  ;igd  evorytlnng  necessary:  he 
rrceivcd  gifts  from  every  quarter:  his  wife,  also,  was  presented  with 
ornameiirs  ;  and  from  that  day  the  Emcer  Gundubah  was  ackuuw- 
Icdgcd  by  ail  lu^  tribe  as  the  chief  of  the  Benee-Kil&b. 
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CHAPIEK  XXIV. 
PERIODICAL  PUBLIC  PB8TTVALS*  kc. 

Many  of  th^*  most  remarkable  custitm.s  of  the  moticra  Egyptians  are 
witnessed  at  tlu  ir  jx  riodical  public  iVstivals  celebrated  in  Cairo  ;  the 
more  important  of  which  I  shall  here  describe.  Most  of  these  festivHis 
and  other  anniversaries  take  place  at  particular  periods  of  the  lunar, 
MohuTmiiiiUaii  yi  ar. 

The  first  ten  days  of  "  Moharram  (the  tirst  month  of  the  Mo- 
hammadan  year)  are  considered  as  eminently  blessed,  and  an  ede- 
bnited  with  rejoicing ;  but  the  tenth  day  is  especially  honoured.  They 
are  vulgarly  called  the  '''ashr;**  the  deriTation  of  which  term  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  The  custom  of  selling,  during  thu  period  of  ten 
dayt,  what  is  called  "mey'ah  muhirakah/'  to  he  uaed^  during  the 
ensuing  year^  at  a  chann  against  the  evil  eye»  whenever  occasion  may 
require^  I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  second  of  the  two  chapters 
devoted  to  the  anperstitiona  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  I  have  also 
mentioned  that  it  is  considered,  by  the  Egyptians,  unlucky  to  make  m 
marriage-contract  in  Moharram. 

It  is  a  common  custom  of  the  Muslims  of  Egypt  to  give  ^^  hat  they 
can  afford  in  alms  during  the  month  of  Moharram ;  especially  in  the 
first  ten  days,  and  more  especially  on  the  tenth  day  and  many  pre- 
tend, though  A  w  of  them  really  do  so,  to  give,  at  this  seascm,  the 
"aekah,'*  or  alms  required  by  their  law,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  a 
former  chapter:  they  give  what,  and  to  whom,  they  will.  During 
the  ten  days  above  mentioiiod,  and  particularly  on  the  tnnth,  many  of 
the  women  of  Cairo,  and  even  those  iu  respectable  circumstances,  if 
they  have  a  young  chUd,  carry  it  through  the  streets,  generally  on 
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the  shoulder,  or  employ  another  female  to  carry  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
solicitinu:  alms  from  any  well-dressed  person  whom  they  may  chance 
to  meet:  sometimes  the  motlicr  or  lirnrrr  of  tlip  child,  and  sometimes 
the  child  itself,  asks  for  the  alms;  saying,  "  My  master,  the  alms  of 
the 'ashr."  '  Tlie  word  *' ^ashr is  vulgarly  understood  as  meaning 
the  "ten  days  but  I  think  it  siernifies  the  "  ten  nitrlits  ;"  though  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  'oslir,"  a  term  miproperly  used 
for  "  ruba  cl-'oslir  "  (thequai  tt  t  ul  tlie  tenth,  or  the  fortieth  part), 
which  is  the  proportion  that  the  Muslim  is  required,  by  law,  to  give 
in  alms  of  the  money  which  lie  possesses,  and  of  some  (jther  articles 
of  property.  The  sum  generally  given  to  a  child  in  the  ca^ic  above 
described  is  a  piece  of  five  fa44^8  ;*  and  this,  and  as  many  others  as 
can  be  procured  in  the  same  manner,  are  sometimes  spent  in  sweet* 
meatS;  &c.,  but  more  usually  sewed  to  the  ehild's  cap,  and  worn  thus 
until  the  next  Mol^anam ;  when,  if  the  child  be  not  too  old,  the  same 
custom  is  repeated  for  its  sake ;  the  pieces  of  mon^  thus  ohtained 
being  considered  as  charms. 

The  women  of  l^^ypt,  and  particularly  of  Cairb,  oitertain  some 
enriona  superstitions  respecting  the  first  ten  days  of  Mo^arram. 
They  belieire  that  "ginn"  (or  genii)  visit  some  people  by  night 
during  this  period;  and  say  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  ginnee  appears 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  saljL^  (or  water*Garrier),  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  mule.  In  the  former  case,  the  mysterious  visiter  is  called 
"sakka  el-'ashr"  (or  "the  water-carrier  of  the  'ashr")  :  in  the  latter, 
"  baghlet  eWashr "  ("the  mule  of  the  'ashr").  When  the  ginnee, 
they  say,  comes  in  the  form  of  a  sakka,  he  knocks  at  the  chamber- 
door  of  a  person  sleepinir,  who  asks,  "  Who  is  there?"  The  giauee 
answers,  "1,  the  sakka:  where  shall  I  empty  [the  skin]?"  The 
person  withm,  as  sakkas  do  not  come  at  night,  knows  who  his  visiter 
is,  and  says,  "Empty  into  the  water-jar;"  and,  going  out  afterguards, 
finds  the  jar  full  of  gold. — The  ginnee  in  the  form  uf  a  niuK'  is  de- 
scribed in  a  more  remarkable  manner.  He  bears  a  pair  of  saddle- 
bags filled  with  gold;  a  dead  man's  head  is  placed  upon  hi.s  back; 
and  nmnd  iiis  neck  is  hung  a  string  of  little  round  bells,  which  he 
shakes  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  person  whom  he  comes  to 
enrich.  This  person  comes  out,  takes  off  the  dead  man's  head, 
empties  the  saddle-bags  of  their  valusble  contents,  then  fills  them 
with  straw  or  bran  or  anything  else;  replaces  them  and  the  head, 
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aiid  says  to  the  mule,  "  Qa,  0  blessed  — Such  are  the  modes  in 
which  the  good  genii  pay  their  idiih*  Dnrixig  tlie  flnt  ton  days  o# 
Mo^rrani,  many  an  ^onnt  woman  ejaculates  this  petition :  "  O  my 
Lotd,  lend  me  the  waterK»rrier  of  the  'atbr  I"  or,  "  Send  me  the 
mnle  of  the  'ashr!"  The  men,  in  general,  laugh  at  theae  snpei^ 
•titioiie. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Cairo  say  that  a  party  of  gcnii>  in  the  lorms 
and  garbs  of  ordinary  mortals,  used  to  hold  a  midnight  "80o|^"  (or 
market)  daring  the  first  ten  days  of  Mohanam,  in  a  street  called  E9- 
l^eebehi  in  the  southern  part  of  the  metropolis,  before  an  ancient 
saroophagns,  which  was  called  "el«^64  el-Maryood"  (or  ^'the 
Enchanted  Trough  This  sarcophagus  was  in  a  recess  under  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of  a  mosque,  adjacent  to  the 
old  palace  called  Ij^al'at  el-Kebsh :  it  was  removed  by  the  French 
during  their  occupation  of  Egyy>t,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Since  its  removal,  the  R0(»k  of  the  irenii,  it  is  said,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Very  few  persons,  I  am  told,  w(  re  aware  of  thi'^  nistoin  of 
the  genii.  Whocv<T  happened  to  pass  throujrli  the  street  where  they 
were  assembli-d.  and  bouglit  anytliin|i  of  tlieut,  whether  dates  or  other 
fruit,  cakes,  bread,  &c.,  immediately  ai'ter  found  his  purchase  con- 
verted into  gold. 

The  tenth  day  of  Moharrnm  is  called  "  Vom  'Ashoora.'*  It  is 
licld  sacred  on  many  accounts  ■  because  it  is  believed  to  be  the  day 
on  which  the  first  meeting  of  Adam  and  Kve  took  place  after  they 
were  cast  out  of  Paradise ;  and  that  on  which  Noah  went  out  from 
the  ark:  also,  because  several  other  great  events  are  nid  to  have 
happened  on  this  day  j  and  because  the  ancient  Arabs,  before  the 
time  of  the  Prophet,  oheerred  it  by  fasting.  But  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  modern  Riuslims,  and  especially  the  Persians,  confers  the 
greatest  sanctity  on  the  day  of  ' Aiiioorl,  is  the  fact  of  its  being  that 
on  which  El-I^oseyn,  the  Prophet's  graudson,  was  slain,  a  martyr,  at 
the  battle  of  the  plain  of  Karbali.  Many  Muslims  fast  on  this  day, 
and  some  also  on  the  day  preceding. 

As  I  am  now  writing  on  the  day  of  'Ashoorl,  1  shall  mention  the 
customs  peculiar  to  it  which  I  have  witnessed  on  the  present  occasion. 
—I  had  to  provide  myself  with  a  number  of  five-faddah-picces  before 
I  went  out  this  day,  for  the  alms  oi  the  'asbr,  already  mentioned. 
In  the  streets  of  the  town  I  saw  many  young  children,  from  about 
three  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  ehictlY  girls,  walking  about  alone, 
or  two  or  three  together,  or  carried  by  women,  and  begging  thene 
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alms.— 'In  the  coane  of  the  moming,  a  ama]l  groap  of  blind  fal^een^ 
one  of  whom  bore  a  half-fnrled  red  flag,  with  the  namea  of  £l-^oaeyn 
and  other  worthiea  worked  upon  it  in  white,  atopped  in  the  atreet  be- 
fore my  door,  and  chanted  a  petition  for  an  alma»  -  One  of  them 
In^gan,  "  0  tliou  who  haat  alms  to  bestow  on  the  blessed  day  of 
'Aahoora!"  The  otlicrs  tliL-n  ctmtlnuetl,  in  chorus,  "A  couple  of 
grains  of  wheat  I  A  eouple  of  grains  of  rice  1  O  ^asan  1  O  Qos^n  1'* 
The  same  words  were  repeated  by  them  aereral  times.  As  soon  aa 
they  had  received  a  small  piece  of  money,  they  passed  on ;  and  then 
performed  the  same  chant  before  other  houses ;  but  only  where  ap- 
pearances led  them  to  »'\^>i'ct  a  rtnvard.  Numerous  groups  of  fakeers 
<:^u  about  the  tnun,  mi  d  tfeteat  quarters,  during  this  day,  soHciting 
alms  in  the  same  inuuner. 

On  my  paying  a  visit  to  a  friend,  a  little  before  noon,  a  dish, 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  peoj)le  of  Cairo  to  prepare  on  the  day  of 
'Ashoora,  \\  a&  set  before  me.  It  is  called  "  hoboob,"  and  is  pre- 
pared with  wheat,  steeped  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  then  freed 
from  the  husks,  boiled,  aiul  sweetened  over  the  fire  with  honey  or 
treacle;  or  it  is  composed  of  rice  instead  of  wheat:  generally,  uuts, 
almonds,  raisins,  &c.,  arc  added  to  it.  In  most  houses  this  dish  is 
prepared,  or  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds  are  procured  or  made,  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet ;  which  is — 
"Whoso  giveth  plenty  to  his  honsehold  on  the  day  of  'Ashoora,  God 
will  bestow  plenty  upon  him  thronghont  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

After  the  call  to  noon-prayers,  I  went  to  the  mosqne  of  the 
Qasaoeyn,  which,  being  the  reputed  burial-place  of  the  head  of  the 
martyr  EKQoseyn,  is  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  cere* 
monies  that,  in  Cairo,  distinguish  the  day  of  'Ashoorli.  The  avenues 
to  this  mosque,  near  the  ^A^'s  court,  were  tlironged  witli  pas- 
sengers; and  in  them  I  aaw  several  groups  of  dancing-girls  (GIih- 
seeyehs) ;  some,  dancing ;  and  others,  sitting  in  a  ring  in  the  public 
thoroughfare,  eating  their  dinner,  and  (with  the  exclamation  of  *' bi- 
smi'Uah  1'')  inviting  each  well-dressed  man  who  passed  by  to  eat  with 
them.  One  of  them  struggled  hard  with  me  to  prevent  my  passing 
without  giving  thcni  a  present.  The  sipht  of  thr?5e  unveiled  girls, 
some  of  them  very  handsome,  and  with  their  dress  alluringly  disposed 
to  display  to  advantiiL'-e  their  fine  forms,  was  but  ill  calculated  to  pre- 
juire  men  who  pas.scd  by  them  for  witnessing  religious  cereinonus: 
Imt  so  It  IS,  that,  on  the  oecasions  of  all  the  great  religious  festival?* 
in  Cairo,  and  at  many  other  towns  in  Egypt,  these  fen»ale  warrers 
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a^rainst  modcstv  (not  alvvnys  seductive,  I  must  confess.)  are  sure  to 
be  seen.  On  inv  wav  to  tlic  nuisqne.  I  had  uecasion  to  rid  iiiv!<elf  of 
some  of  the  small  coins  which  1  had  provided,  to  give  thcin  to 
children.  Mv  next  occasion  f«)r  disbursini;  was  on  urriviii'r  ))itore 
the  mosque,  when  several  water-carriers,  of  the  class  who  supply 
passengers  in  the  streets,  siu  ronnded  mc :  1  gave  two  of  tbeni  twenty 
t'uddahs,  for  vvhieh  each  ul  them  was  to  distribute  the  contents  of  the 
earthen  vessel  whieh  lie  b on-  on  his  back  to  p  h  m  passengers,  for  the 
sake  of  "  our  lord  El-lloseyn."  This  custom  i  liuve  uneotioned  in  a 
former  chapter.' 

On  entering  the  ntoeque,  I  ww  much  surprised  at  the  scene 
which  presented  itadf  in  the  great  ball,  or  portico.  Thia,  which  ia 
the  principal  part  of  the  moaque,  waa  crowded  with  viaitera,  moetly 
womeDi  of  the  middle  and  lower  ordera^  with  many  children ;  and 
there  waa  a  confusion  of  noiaea  like  what  may  be  heard  in  a  large 
achool-room  where  aeveial  hnndred  boya  are  engaged  in  play :  there 
were  children  bawling  and  crying ;  men  and  women  calling  to  each 
other;  and,  amid  all  this  bustle,  mothera  and  children  were  impor- 
tuning every  man  of  reapectable  appearance  for  the  alms  of  the  *aahr. 
Seldom  have  I  witnessed  a  scene  more  unlike  that  which  the  interior 
of  a  mosque  generally  presents ;  and  in  this  instance  I  waa  the  more 
surprised,  as  the  Game'  cl-IIasancyn  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
mosques  in  Cairo.  The  mats  whieh  are  usually  spread  upon  the 
pavement  had  been  removed ;  some  pieces  of  old  mattii^  were  put  in 
their  stead,  leaving  many  parts  of  tlie  floor  uncovered ;  and  these,  and 
every  part,  were  covered  with  dust  and  dirt  brouprht  in  bv  the  feet  of 
many  shoeless  prr>^ous  :  for  on  tliis  occasion,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
perform  the,  oniiiiary  ])raycr8  in  tl^e  mosque,  people  enter  without 
baviiiir  performed  the  usual  ablution,  and  without  rfpaiiuitr  fir«t  to 
the  tank  to  do  this;  thouirh  every  person  takes  olf  ins,  or  lier,  shoes, 
as  at  otlier  times,  on  entering  the  mosque;  many  leaving  them,  as  I 
did  mine,  wnli  a  il  i  1  e.  per.  Several  parts  of  the  floor  were  wetted 
(bv  children  too  yuutifr  to  be  conscious  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place)  ; 
and  though  1  avoided  these  parts,  1  had  not  been  many  mmuics  in 
the  mosque  before  my  feet  were  almost  black,  with  the  dirt  upon 
which  I  had  trodden,  and  with  that  from  other  persons*  feet  which 
had  trodden  upon  mine.  The  heat,  too,  was  vi'ry  oppressive ;  like 
that  of  a  vapour-bath,  but  more  heavy;  though  there  is  a  very  large 
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square  aperture  in  the  roof,  with  a  maflcRf '  of  equal  width.over  it,  to 
introduce  the  northern  breeies.  The  pulpit-stairs,  and  the  gallery  of 
the  maballigfaeen,  were  erowded  with  women ;  and  in  the  assemblage 
below,  the  women  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  men.  Why  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because  the  women  are 
more  superstitions,  and  have  a  greater  respect  for  the  day  of  '^shoori, 
and  a  greater  desire  to  honour  EUQoseyn  by  visiting  his  shrine  on 
this  day. 

It  is  commonly  said,  by  the  pt  oplc  of  Cairo,  that  no  man  goes  to 
the  mosque  of  the  Hasaneyn  on  the  day  of  'Ashoorii  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  women ;  that  is,  to  be  jostled  among  them ;  and  this  jostling 
he  may  indeed  enjoy  to  the  utmost  of  his  desire,  w  I  experienced  In 
pressing  forward  to  witness  the  principal  ceremonies  which  contril)ute 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  day  to  attract  such  swarms  of  people.  By 
the  back-wall,  to  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  were  seated,  in  two  rows, 
face  to  f;iee,  about  tiftv  darweeshes,  of  various  orders.  Thev  had  not 
yet  begun  their  jjerforinances,  or  ** zikrs,"  in  concert;  but  one  old 
darweesh,  standing  between  the  two  rows,  wa^^  porf  niamg  a  zikr 
alone;  repeating  the  name  of  God  (Allah),  and  bowing  his  head  each 
time  tliat  he  uttered  the  word,  alternately  to  the  riprht  and  left.  In 
pushing  forwartl  to  see  them,  I  found  myself  in  a  situation  rather  odd 
in  a  country  where  it  is  deemed  improper  for  a  man  even  to  touch  a 
woman  who  is  not  his  wife  or  slave  or  a  near  relation.  I  was  so  com- 
pressed in  the  midst  of  four  women,  that,  for  some  minutes,  I  could 
not  move  in  any  direetbn;  and  was  pressed  so  hard  against  one 
young  woman,  fiuse  to  iacCy  that,  bat  for  her  veil,  our  cheeks  had 
been  almost  in  contact :  from  her  panting,  it  seemed  that  the  situa^ 
tion  waa  not  quite  easy  to  her;  though  a  smile,  expressed  at  the  same 
time  by  her  large  black  eyes,  shewed  that  it  was  amusing:  she  could 
not,  however,  beer  it  long;  for  she  soon  cried  out,  ''My  eye t'  do 
not  squeeie  me  so  violently/'  Another  woman  called  out  to  me  "  O 
Efendee  !  by  thy  head  !  push  on  to  the  front,  and  make  way  for  me 
to  follow  thee."  With  considerable  difficulty,  I  attained  the  desired 
place ;  but  in  getting  thither  I  had  almost  lost  my  sword,  and  the 
hanging  sleeves  of  my  jacket :  some  person's  dress  had  caught  the 
guard  of  the  sword,  and  had  nearly  drawn  the  blade  from  the  scabbard 
before  1  could  get  hold  of  the  hilt.  Like  all  around  me,  I  waa  in  a 
profuse  perspiration. 

'  The  "  iiiaI^**  htibwn  described  in  the  Introduction  to  this  waric,  pagp  19. 

a  Thk  ia  •  cMumon  cipreMtoi  oTiSImMoiu  maMiiiig^  "TIumi  wlio  wtift<imrteiii*itiiir<V«*' 
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The  (larweeshes  I  found  to  be  of  different  nations,  as  nell  as  of 
different  orders.  Some  of  them  wore  the  ordinary  turban  and  dress 
of  Egr\pt ;  others  wore  the  Turkish  k;'i-ook,  or  padded  cap  :  and 
others,  airnin,  wore  hijjh  caps,  ur  ^ailoors,  mostly  of  the  sutrar-h-ai 
shape.  One  of  them  had  a  white  cap  uf  the  form  last  luenti'Mit  d. 
upon  which  were  worked,  in  black  letters,  invocations  to  the  fir^t  four 
Khaleefeh'^  to  K!-Ha*^an  and  El-Hoscyn,  and  to  other  eminent  saiut^, 
founders  ot  dittcrent  onlers  of  daru n  >ln  s.  Mu<t  of  the  darwet^he* 
were  Egyptians;  but  there  were  anuai«;  them  many  Turks  and  I\  r- 
sians.  I  had  not  waited  many  minutes  before  they  began  their  e\- 
ercises.  Several  of  them  first  drove  back  the  surrounding  cro^tl  uith 
ftticks;  but  as  no  stick  was  raised  at  un  ,  I  ilid  not  re'tire  so  far  as  1 
«iu^lit  to  have  done ;  and  before  I  was  aware  of  what  the  darweeshes 
were  about  to  do,  forty  of  them,  with  exteudcd  ai  ms  and  joined  bauds, 
had  foruied  a  large  ring,  in  which  I  found  myself  endowd.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  half  inclined  to  remain  where  I  wu,  and  join  in  the 
sikr;  bow,  and  repeat  the  name  of  God;  but  another  moment**  re- 
flection on  the  abmirdity  of  the  performanee,  and  the  riak  of  my  beia  jc 
diaoovered  to  be  no  darweeah,  dedded  me  otherwiae ;  so,  parting  the 
handa  of  two  of  the  darweeahea,  I  paaaed  ovtaide  the  ring.  The  dar> 
weeahea  who  formed  the  large  ring  (which  endoaedfour  of  the  anarhle 
eolomna  of  the  portico)  now  eommenoed  their  aihr,  eiebiming,  over 
and  over  again,  "  Allih  1"  and,  at  eaeh  eicUmation,  bowing  the  head 
and  body,  and  taking  a  step  to  the  right,  ao  that  the  whole  ring 
moved  rapidly  round.  Aa  aoon  as  they  eoramenoed  thia  eierdae, 
another  darweeah,  a  Torfc,  of  the  order  of  Mowlaweea,  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle,  began  to  whirl,  naing  both  hia  feet  to  effect  the  motioa, 
and  extending  hia  arma :  the  motion  inereaaed  in  vdocity  until  hi* 
dreaa  spread  out  like  an  umbrella.  He  continued  whirling  tfana  fer 
about  ten  mimttea;  after  which  he  bowed  to  hi»  superior,  who  stood 
within  the  great  ring ;  and  then,  without  ahewing  any  aigns  of  (atigve 
or  giddiness,  joined  the  darweeshes  in  the  great  ring,  who  had  now 
begun  to  ejaculate  the  name  of  God  with  greater  vehemence,  and  to 
jump  to  the  right,  instead  of  stepping.  After  the  whirling,  aix  other 
darweeshes,  within  the  great  ring,  formed  anotbn-  ring,  but  a  very 
small  one ;  each  placing  his  arma  upon  the  shonldera  of  those  next 
him ;  and  thus  diapoaed,  they  performed  a  revolution  aimilar  to  that 


I  Tb*  wont*  w«re,  "  Y4  Aboo-Beir,  Y4  Omar. 
YA  'Onaln.  YA  U  Ifmn,  Yi  9oivb,  Y« 
ttfjU  A^mad  Bitt'ih.  Yi,  w$jjlA  'Ahd-Bl-VAdlr 
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of  the  litger  ring,  except  in  being  much  more  rapid;  repeatinsr,  also, 
the  same  exclamation  of ''AU&b  I"  but  with  a  rapidity  propm-tionably 
gieater.  This  motion  they  maintained  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time  that  the  whirling  of  the  single  darweesh  before  had  occupied ; 
after  whieh,  the  whole  party  sat  down  to  rest. — ^They  rose  again  after 
the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  performed  the  same  ex- 
ercise a  seeond  time. — I  saw  nothing  more  in  the  great  portico,  that 
was  worthy  of  remark,  except  two  fa^eers  (who,  a  bystander  told  me, 
were  "meg^bMeb/*  or  idiots);  dancing,  and  repeating  the  name  of 
God,  and  each  bating  a  tambonrine. 


WhMJair  SwnrMtli. 


I  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  shrine  of  Kl-^oseyo  on  this  anni- 
f  ersary  of  his  death,  and  of  seeing  if  any  particular  ceremonies  were 
performed  there  on  this  oecanon.  With  diAcolty  I  pushed  through 
the  crowd  in  the  great  portico  to  the  door  of  the  saloon  of  the  tomb ; 
but  there  I  found  comparativdy  few  persons  collected.  On  my  enter- 
ing, one  of  the  servants  of  the  mosque  conducted  me  to  an  unoccupied 
comer  of  the  bronie  screen  which  surrounds  the  monument  over  the 
place  where  the  martyr's  head  is  said  to  be  buried,  that  I  might  there 
recite  the  7&t*bah :  this  duty  performed,  he  dictated  to  me  the  follow- 
ing prayer;  pausing  after  every  two  or  three  words,  for  me  to  repeat 
thfin,  which  I  affected  to  do;  and  another  person,  who  stood  on  my 
left,  saying  "Ameen"  (or  Amen),  at  the  dose  of  each  pause. 
God,  accept  my  visit,  and  perform  my  want,  and  cause  me  to  attain 

8  K 
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my  wilh;  for  I  oome  with  deiire  and  intent,  and  iii;ge  Thee  by  the 
aeyyideh  Zeyneb,  and  the  Im<m  Eah-Shtfe'ee,  and  the  Snltibi  Aboo- 
So'ood/'  ^  After  this  kXkmtd  aimilar  worda  in  Turkish,  whidi  wwe 
added  in  the  aoppositioa  that  I  was  a  Turk,  and  perhaps  did  not 
nnderataud  the  former  wofda  in  Arabie.  This  short  8ui)pl(catiati  has 
been  often  dictated  to  me  at  the  tombs  of  saints  in  Cairo,  on  festival 
days.  On  the  oeeaiion  above  deseribed,  before  I  proceeded  to  make 
the  usual  circuit  nmnd  the  screen  whidi  cnekises  the  monument,  I 
gave  to  the  peison  who  dictated  the  prayer  a  small  pieee  of  money, 
and  be,  in  return,  presented  me  with  four  little  balls  of  bread,  eadh 
about  the  siie  of  a  hasel-nut  This  was  oonaectated  bcead,  made  of 
very  fine  flour  at  the  tomb  of  the  s^yid  Alpiad  ffl-Bedawee^  aad 
brought  thither,  as  it  is  to  several  saints'  tombs  in  Cairo  on  oeeaaioiis 
of  general  visiting,  to  be  given  to  the  more  respectable  of  the  visiten. 
It  is  called  "'Eysh  cs-sej7i(l  El-Bedawee."  Many  persons  in  Egypt 
keep  a  little  piece  of  it  (that  is,  one  of  the  little  balb  into  which  it  is 
formed,)  constantly  in  the  pocket,  as  a  charm;  others  eat  it,  as  a 
valuable  remedy  against  any  disorder,  or  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

Generally,  towards  the  end  of  "§afar"  (the  second  month),  the 
caravan  of  Egyptian  pilgrims,  returning  from  Mekkeh,  arrives  at 
Cairo:  hence,  this  month  is  vul^ly  called  ''Neslet  el-Il%g*'  (the 
Alighting  of  the  Pilgrims).  Many  pilgrims,  coming  by  the  Bed  Sea, 
arrive  before  the  caravan.  A  caravan  of  merchant-pilgrims  arrives 
later  than  the  main  body  of  pilgrims. 

An  officer,  called  "Sh^wecsh  rl-HAcrcr,"  arrives  about  four  or  five 
days  before  tho  caravan,  bavliifr  ])ii.slic:d  on,  with  two  Arabs,  mounted 
on  fleet  droinedarit-H,  to  nimouncc  thr  npprouch  of  tlic  naErcr,*  and 
the  cxprctf  cl  flnv  nf  ilu'ir  arrival  at  the  metropolis,  and  to  bring  l<'tt«M-s 
from  j)il«irrim;^  to  their  friends.  He  and  his  two  companions  txciann, 
as  they  pass  along,  to  the  passengers  in  the  way,  "Blessing  on  iht- 
I'rophf't !"  or,  "  Rlrss  the  Prophet !"  And  every  Muslim  who  hears 
the  exclamation  res])ond«,  "O  God,  bless  Lim !"  ^ — They  proceed 
directly  to  the  Citadel,  to  convey  the  news  to  the  B;i-}ia  or  his  repre- 
sentative. The  Shjiweesli  divides  his  letters  into  jjaekets,  witli  tlic 
exception  of  those  which  arc  to  great  or  wealthy  people,  and  sells 

I  Aboo-f)o'M(l  was  ft  wtrj  hmmu  Mint;  uul,  the  moaiMb  afrabllidi  m  Om  soath  ofCuny 

Im  Iii/  |..t.'<  irml  111!  liimst  holy  pcrs«m  f'f          ,  "  Tin  tern  "Ija^rg"  is  ai'plinl  \n  \h         ,  - 

rcmvwl  till        llatum  of  "Sul^n,"  mhivh  ha*  livi  !>  .iml  indiyiduallj  (to  the  whole  caravan,  or 

turn  oonfcm-tl  ui'in  Ai'mal  otiit<r  very  cnnntiit  boilj  ol' pilfriinie,  and  to  a  llllgle  fiUgrtBl}' 

«dcM»  md,  whcu  Uiiu  appUM.  aigolfi«a  "  King  *  The  Ar«lii«  wwda  Iwf*  tnaalatod  ice  glnB 
arSilati."  Hm  tomb  of  Abo(H8o*«o4  ift  MMKW     intwoMteaiD  elNViiili«iiMttlMb(«lnBlBg'. 
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them,  at  so  many  dollars  a  packet,  to  a  number  of  pei*sons  who  deliver 
them,  and  reoeiTe  presents  from  those  to  whom  tiiey  are  addressed, 
but  sometimes  lose  by  their  bargains.  The  Shiweesh  himadf  delivers 
those  to  the  great  and  rieh,  and  obtttns  firom  them  handsome  presents 
of  money,  or  a  shawl,  &c. 

Some  persons  go  out  two  or  three  days'  journey,  to  meet  their 
friends  returning  from  pilgrimage,  taking  with  them  fresh  provisions, 
fruits,  &c.,  and  elothes,  for  the  wearied  pilgrims*  The  poorer  classes 
seldom  go  further  than  the  Birket  ^'^iigg  (or  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims, 
about  eleven  miles  from  the  metropolis),  the  place  where  the  camvan 
passes  the  last  night  but  one  before  its  entry  into  the  metropolis ;  or 
such  persons  merely  go  to  the  last  halting-place.  These  usually  take 
with  them  some  little  luxury  in  the  way  of  food,  und  an  ass,  as  an 
agreeable  substitute  to  the  pilgrim  for  his  jaded  and  uneasy  camel ; ' 
together  with  some  clean,  if  not  new,  clothes ;  and  many  go  out  with 
musicians  to  pay  honour  to  their  friends.  It  is  very  affecting  to  sec, 
at  fhr  iip]>roach  of  the  caravan,  the  numerous:  parties  who  go  out  with 
druiU8  and  pipes  to  welcome  and  ("jcort  to  tlie  city  their  friends  arrived 
from  the  holy  phices,  and  how  many,  who  went  forth  in  hoj)e,  return 
with  lamentation  instead  of  music  and  rejoicing  ;  lor  the  nrdnous 
journey  through  the  desert  is  fatal  to  a  great  number  of  those  j)ilgrims 
who  cannot  afi'urd  themselves  necessary  conveniences.  Many  of  the 
women  who  go  forth  to  meet  their  husbands  or  sons  neeive  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  their  havmi;  fallen  victims  to  privation  and 
fatigue.  The  piercing  shrieks  with  which  they  rcud  the  air  as  they 
retrace  their  steps  to  the  city  are  often  heard  predominant  over  the 
noise  of  the  drum,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  hautboy,  which  proclaim 
the  joy  of  others. — ^The  pilgrims,  on  their  return,  are  ofUn  accosted, 
by  passengers,  with  the  petition,  '*Pray  for  pardon  for  me;"  and 
utter  this  short  ejaculation,  "  God  pardon  thee  1"  or,  "  0  God  f  pardon 
him  I"  This  custom  owes  its  origin  to  a  saying  of  the  Prophet — 
"  God  paidoneth  the  pilgrim,  and  him  for  whom  the  pilgrim  imploreth 
pardon.*' 

I  write  the  following  account  of  the  Nezlet  cl-]fj[£gg  just  after 


■  Many  iM^mouii  wlio  have  not  applird  tbein- 
(K'Itc*  U>  thf  ntudy  of  natural  hi«tory  are  Itrnorant 
.it  th.-  n'in;irk:it'l.-  l.i' t  lliat  the  ratncl  hail  in  Itself 
a  |m*ti»i<>ii  aguiii4l  hunircr,  be«i<ie«  itx  well-known 
xitpply  a);ainitt  tliirnt.  When  dt'itrivcd  of  its  usual 
food  Air  aevcnil  mKcCMlve  dmja,  It  tet^  npoo  the 
tut  «r  ita  own  bunipi,  wMdi.  In  time  circiim* 
AMivei^  imiditallf  iliMppeti*  Mm  tli*  limbt 


■n  pereeptibi J  Kdaced.  Ttait  nptaoalion  of  the 

UM  of  an  escreacnice  which  wonld  otberwiM 
•eem  a  mere  Inconvenient  Ineuinbranec  Miewii 
bow  wonderfully  tlu?  eame!  i*  wdapfMl  U>  the 
pei'uUnr  elrruni»t:iiir!  •<  in  whii  h  I'mv  iili-in  t  hac 
l>l»ced  it,  mi  perhap*  inaj  be  applied  with  i-«|iml 
propcictjr  to  the  hump  of  the  hnU  aiMt  eow,  and 
•one  other  anlmde.  hi  hot  tnd  urid  cltawtM. 
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witnesBing  it,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  1250  (A.D.  1834.).— The 
caraTan  arrived  at  iu  last  halting-place,  the  liasweh,  a  pebbly  tract 
of  the  desert,  near  the  nortliem  mibttrb  of  Cairo,  last  nighty  on  the 
eve  of  the  4th  of  Babeea  el-Owwal.    A  few  pilgrims  left  the  earavan 

after  sunset,  and  entered  the  metropolis.  The  eara\^n  entered  this 
morning,  the  fourth  of  the  month.  I  was  outside  the  walls  S(xm  after 
sunrise,  before  it  drew  near ;  but  I  met  two  or  three  impatient 
pilgrims,  ridiiip;  upon  asses,  and  preceded  bv  musicians  or  by  tla^- 
bearers,  and  followrd  bv  women  sinn  ni:  ;  and  I  also  met  seveml 
groups  of  women  who  iiad  already  been  out  to  make  inquiries  re^spect- 
ing  relations  whom  they  expected,  and  were  returiiing  with  shrieks 
and  sobs.  Their  lamentation  seemed  more  natural,  and  more  dt  t  ply 
felt,  than  that  which  is  made  at  funerals.  This  year,  iu  addition  to  a 
great  many  deaths,  there  were  to  be  iameuted  a  thou^^and  men  who 
had  bcLii  seized  for  the  army  ;  so  that,  perhaps,  there  was  rather  more 
wailing  than  is  usual.  About  two  hours  and  a  half  after  sunrise,  the 
CBiavaa  began  to  draw  near  to  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  parted  m 
three  lines;  one  line  towards  the  gate  called  Bth  en-Ns^r ;  another 
directly  towards  the  B&b  eUFutool^ ;  and  the  third,  blanching  off 
from  the  second^  to  the  B&b  eU'Adawee.  The  caravan  this  year  was 
more  numerous  than  osnal  (though  many  pilgrims  went  by  sea); 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  seisuie  of  so  many  men  for  the  army,  it 
comprised  an  uncommon  proportion  of  women.  Each  of  the  tiiree 
lines  into  which  it  divided  to  enter  the  metropolis,  as  ahove*mentio&ed, 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  uninterrupted  train  of  camds,  pro- 
ceeding one  by  one;  but  sometimes  there  were  two  abreast ;  and  in  a 
few  places  the  tiain  was  broken  for  a  short  space.  Many  of  the 
pilgrims  had  quitted  their  camels  to  take  the  more  easy  conveyance 
of  asses,  and  rode  beside  their  camt^s ;  many  of  them  attended  by 
musicians,  and  some  by  flag-bearers. 

The  most  common  kind  of  camel-litter  used  by  the  pilgrims  is 
called  a  "mnsattah,"  or  "heml  musaUah."  It  resembles  a  small, 
s(piare  tent,  and  is  ebietly  composed  of  two  lous^  chests,  each  of  which 
has  a  high  back  :  these  nrv  placed  on  the  camel  in  tlic  same  maimer 
as  a  pair  of  panniers,  one  on  each  fside ;  and  the  hiy;h  backs,  wlucli 
are  plact  d  outwards,  together  with  a  small  ])ole  restnig  on  the  camel's 
paek-saddle,  support  the  covering  which  forms  what  may  be  called  the 
tent.  This  c<"iiv(  yanee  accommodates  two  jx  rsoiis.  It  is  generally 
o|)(  ii  at  the  tVont,  and  may  also  be  opened  at  the  back.  Though  it 
appears  cumfortable,  the  motion  is  uneasy  ;  especially  when  it  is  placed 
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upon  a  camel  that  has  been  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  batdena,  and 
oonaequently  has  a  swinging  walk;  but  camels  of  easy  pace  are 
generally  chosen  for  bearing  the  musa^^ah  and  other  kinds  of  litters. 
There  is  one  kind  of  litter  called  a  "  thibreeyeh/'  composed  of  a  small, 
aqoare  platform,  with  an  arched  covering.  Thia  accommodates  but 
one  person,  and  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  camel ;  two  sahhdraha 
(or  square  chests),  one  on  each  side  of  the  camel,  generally  form  a 
secure  foundation  for  the  shibreeyeh.  The  most  comfortable  kind  of 
litter  is  that  called  a  "  takbt'rawdn/'  which  is  most  comuionlv  borne 
by  two  camels,  one  l>rt  >if,  and  the  other  bchnul:  the  head  ot  the 
lattrr  is  painfully  bent  down  under  the  vehicle.  This  litter  is  some- 
times borne  by  four  mules,  in  which  case  its  motion  is  nion;  easy. 
Two  light  persons  may  travel  in  it.  In  general^  it  has  a  small  pro- 
jecting meshrebeeyeh  of  wooden  lattice-work  at  the  front  and  back, 
in  which  one  or  uiure  of  the  porous  earthen  water-bottles  m  much 
used  in  Egypt  may  be  placed. 

I  went  on  to  the  place  where  the  caravan  had  paaaed  the  hat 
night.  Daring  my  ride  from  the  aubnrb  to  thia  spot,  which  oeeapied 
a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  (proceeding  at  a  alow  pace),  about  half 
the  caravan  paaaed  me;  and  in  half  an  honr  more,  almost  the  whole 
had  left  the  place  of  encampment.^  I  waa  much  intereated  at  aedng 
the  meetinga  of  wivea,  brothera,  aiatera,  and  children,  with  the  pil* 
grima:  but  I  waa  diaguated  with  one  pilgrim:  be  waa  dreaaed  in 
ragged  dothea,  and  aitting  on  a  little  bit  of  old  caq>et,  when  his  wifi^ 
or  perhaps  his  sister,  came  out  to  him,  perspiring  under  the  weight  of 
a  large  bundle  of  dothea,  and  fervently  kissed  him,  right  and  left : 
he  did  not  rise  to  meet  her;  and  only  made  a  few  cold  inquiries. 
— ^The  Emeer  d-^Ugg  (or  chief  of  the  caravan)  and  hia  officers, 
soldiers,  &c.,  were  encamped  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  caravan.  By 
hia  tent  a  tall  spear  was  stuck  in  the  ground ;  and  by  its  side  also 
atood  the  "  Mahmal,"  or  "  Mahmil "  *  (of  which  1  shall  presently 
give  a  sketch  and  deseiiption);  with  its  travelling  cover,  of  cauvasa, 
ornamented  with  a  few  inscriptions. 

Many  of  the  pilgrims  brint:  with  them,  as  presents,  from  "  the 
lioly  territory/'  w  ater  of  tlie  sacred  well  of  "  Zemzem "  (in  China 
bottles,  or  tin  or  copper  llasks),  pieces  of  the  "kisweh  "  for  covering) 
of  tiie  Kaabeh  (which  is  renewed  at  the  season  of  the  pilgrimage),  dust 


1  Had  I  nnufawd  atatlOMty.  MBawhatnan 

than  two  htmn  mnM  1i*ve  ctepted  bdbre  tbe 

*  Tlib  latter  u  the  currcvt  appcttutioii,  but  it  u> 
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from  the  I'rophct's  toiiil)  (made  into  lianl  cakes),  "  libAn  "  (or  fraak- 
inccnsr),  "  Icef"  (or  fibres  of  tlic  paliii-trce,  used  in  washinir,  as 
employ  a  spon<;e),  combs  ot"  aloes-wood,  "  sebhahs (or  rosaries)  of 
the  same  or  otbcr  materials,  "miswaks"  (or  sticks  for  cleauin«r  the 
teeth,  wbu  li  ;irc  generally  dipped  in  Zemzcm-water,  to  render  them 
uiorc  acceptable),  "kohl"  (or  black  powder  for  the  cyes\  shawls,  &c., 
of  the  maiiufaeture  of  the  llegdz,'  and  various  thinirs  Irotn  India. 

It  is  a  common  custom  to  ornament  the  entrance  of  a  pilirrini's 
house,  a  day,  or  two  or  three  days,  be  fore  his  arrival;  paintintr  the 
door,  and  colourinrr  the  alternate  courses  of  stone  on  eaeli  snie  and 
almve  It  with  red  ochre,  and  whitewash  ;  or,  if  it  be  of  brick,  ornament- 
ing it  in  a  similar  manner,  with  broad  horizontal  stripes  of  red  and 
white:  often,  also,  trees,  camels,  iicc.,  are  panned  m  a  very  rude  man- 
ner, in  green,  black,  red,  and  other  colours.  The  pilj^rim  sometimes 
writes  to  order  this  to  be  done.  On  the  eveninsr  after  his  arrival, 
he  entertains  his  friends  with  a  feast,  which  is  called  "the  feast  of 
the  iXezleh."  Numerous  guests  conic  to  welcouie  him,  uud  to  say, 
•*  Pray  for  pardon  for  me."  He  generally  remains  at  home  a  week 
after  his  return ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  gives  to  his  firiends  another 
entertainment,  wbicli  is  called  "  the  feast  of  the  Snhoo^.'*  This  con- 
tinues during  the  day  and  ensuing  night ;  and  a  khatmch,  or  a  sikr, 
is  nsaally  performed  in  the  evening. 

On  the  morning  after  that  on  whieh  the  main  body  of  the  ptl. 
grims  of  the  great  caravan  enter  the  metropolis,  another  speetade  is 
witnessed :  this  is  the  return  of  the  Mahmal,  which  is  borne  in  pnn 
cession  from  the  ^a9weh«  through  the  metropolis,  to  the  CitadrL 
This  procession  is  not  always  arranged  exactly  in  the  same  order :  I 
shall  describe  it  as  I  have  this  day  witnessed  it,  on  the  morning  af^ 
the  return  of  the  pilgrims  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  account. 

First,  I  must  describe  the  Mabnal  itself.  It  is  a  square  skeleton- 
frame  of  wood,  with  a  pyramidal  top ;  and  has  a  covering  of  black 
brocade,  richly  worked  with  inscriptions  and  ornamental  unbroidery 
ID  gold,  in  some  parts  upon  a  ground  of  green  or  red  silk,  and  bof^ 
dered  with  a  fringe  of  silk,  with  tassels  surmounted  by  silver  bsUs. 
Its  covering  is  not  always  made  after  the  same  pattern,  with  regard 
to  the  decorations;  but  in  every  cover  that  I  have  seen,  I  have 
remarked,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  front,  a  view  of  the  Temple  of 
Mckkeb,  worked  in  gold ;  and,  over  it,  the  Sul^^n's  cipher.    It  eoo> 
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tatot  nothing ;  but  has  two  muf-I^afs  (or  copies  of  the  l$Qr>&n),  one 
on  ft  smatt  scroll^  and  the  other  in  the  usual  form  of  a  book,  also 
small,  each  enclosed  in  a  case  of  gilt  silver,  attached  externally  at  the 
top.  The  sketch  which  I  insert  will  explain  this  descriptioD.  Tbe 
five  balla  with  crescents,  which  ornament  the  Mall^roal,  are  of  gilt 
silver.  The  Mammal  is  borne  by  a  fine  tall  camd,  which  ia  generally 
indulged  with  exemption  from  every  kind  of  labour  dniing  the 
remainder  of  its  life. 

It  is  related  that  the  SnlVb  Ef-^iQur  Bcybars,  King  of  Egypt, 
was  the  first  who  sent  a  Mammal  with  the  carmvao  pilgrims  to 
Mckkeh,  ia  the  year  of  the  Flight  670  (a.d.  1272),  or  676 ;  bat  thia 
CQstom,  it  is  generally  said,  had  its  origin  a  fow  years  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  Sheger-ed-Dorr  (commonly  called  Sh^getct- 
ed'Durr),  a  beautiful  Turkish  female  slave,  who  became  the  fovouzite 
wifo  of  the  Sol^n  E^-QIQel^  Negm-ed-Deen,  and  on  the  death  of  hia 
son  (with  whom  tcrmiuated  the  dynas^  ol  the  house  of  Eiyoob) 
caused  herself  to  be  acknowledged  as  Queen  of  £gypt,  performed  the 
pilgrimage  in  a  magnificent  ''h6dag"  (or  covered  Utter),  home  by  a 
camel;  and  for  several  successive  years  her  empty  faodag  was  aent 
with  the  caravan  merely  for  the  sake  of  state.  Hence,  succeeding 
princes  of  Eirypt  sent,  with  each  year's  caravan  of  pilgrims,  a  kind  o£ 
hddag  (which  received  the  name  of  "  Mahmal,''  or  "  Mahraii as  an 
emblem  of  royalty ;  and  the  kings  of  other  countries  foUowed  their 
example.'  The  Wahh^bees  prohibited  the  Mahmal  aa  an  object  of 
vain  pomp :  it  afforded  them  one  reason  for  intercepting  the  caravan. 

The  procession  of  the  return  of  the  Mahmal,  in  the  year  above 
mentioned,  entered  the  city,  by  the  liab  en-Nasr,  about  an  hour  af^er 
sunrise.  It  was  headed  by  a  large  body  of  Nizam  (or  rcprular^ 
iufautry.  Nt  xt  came  the  Mahmal,  whicli  ^vns  followed,  as  usual,  bv 
a  singular  character :  this  was  a  lonj;  !i  in  d,  brawny,  swarthy  fellow, 
called  "  Sheykh-el-Geinel  "  (or  Sheykh  ol  the  Camel),  almost  entin  lv 
naked,  havint;  only  a  j)air  of  old  trowsers:  he  was  mounted  on  a 
camel,  and  was  incessaTitly  ntltuif?  his  head.  For  many  successive 
years  this  sheykh  has  fulluwed  the  Mahmal,  and  accouijian k  <1  the 
caravan  u>  and  from  Mckkeh  ;  and  all  assert  that  he  rolls  his  head 
during  the  wliole  of  the  journey.    He  is  supplied  by  tbe  governmeut 


'  AloKMit  all  travi'llcrit  liavtf  given  erroneotu 
iMOUDli  of  the  Mabnial ;  lomc  ■iiwitliiM  that  ita 
«>f<flnt  fe  Ilut  whldi  It  destined  to  be  pliteed 
over  tbfl  tomb  ot  tli*  Prophet:  otheni,  tbat  it 


cootaina  tbe  covering  whidi  is  to  be  weptdrt 
vondtbtKajtbeli,  Batdibiirdt,witb  bitgMeral 
<(vancy»dnnrlbc»  it  m  •  mm  cadSmornvillr. 
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with  two  camels  and  his  trnvLlliiii^  provisions.  A  few  years  ap:o  thnrc 
u»cd  also  to  follow  the  Alahnial,  to  and  from  Mekkoh,  an  old  woman, 
with  her  Lead  iinco\\T( d,  aiul  only  wearing  a  sliii  t.  She  was  called 
"  Umm-el-Kutat "  (or  the  Mother  of  the  Cats),  having  alway.s  live  or 
six  cats  sitting  about  her  on  her  camel. — Next  to  the  sheykli  of  the 
camel^  in  the  procession  which  I  have  begun  to  describe,  followed  a 
group  of  Turkish  bonemeD;  and  then^  about  twenty  camels,  with 
staffed  and  ornamented  saddles,  covered  with  cloth,  mostly  red  and 
green.  Each  saddle  was  decorated  with  a  number  of  small  flags, 
slanting  forward  from  the  fore  part,  and  a  small  plume  of  ostrich- 
feathers  upon  the  top  of  a  stick  fixed  upright  upon  the  same  part; 
and  some  had  a  large  bell  hung  on  each  side :  the  ornaments  on  the 
covering  were  chiefly  formed  of  the  small  shells  called  cowries.  I 
think  I  perceived  that  these  camels  were  slightly  tinged  with  the  red 
dye  of  the  l^enna ;  as  they  are  on  other  similar  occasions.  They  were 
followed  by  a  veiy  numerous  body  of  Bedawee  horsemen;  and  with 
these  the  procession  was  closed. 

Having  been  misinformed  as  to  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
Mahmal,  on  my  arriving  at  the  principal  street  of  the  city  I  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  the  procession  ;  but  the  Mahmal  had  passed. 
Mounting  a  dqnkey  that  I  had  hired,  I  endeavoured  to  overtake  it ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  any  progress:  so,  without  further 
loss  of  time,  I  took  advantage  of  some  by-streets,  and  again  joined  the 
proccs^on :  I  found,  however,  that  I  had  made  very  little  advancement. 
I  therefore  dismounted  ;  and,  after  walking  and  running,  and  dodging 
between  the  legs  of  the  Bcdawees'  horses,  for  about  half  an  hour,  at 
length  ean^t  a  glimpse  of  the  Mahmal,  and  by  a  great  effort,  and 
much  squeering,  overtook  it  soon  after,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
bcfoi*e  it  entered  the  ?rrcat  ojx  n  placr  called  tlie  Rmiieyleli,  before  the 
Citadel.  After  tuueiiiiii;  it  three  times,  and  kisssiiiir  my  liand,  I 
eau^lit  hold  of  the  fnu're,  and  walked  by  its  side.  The  truardian  of 
the  ^^arred  object,  who  walked  i)eliiii(l  it,  looked  very  hard  at  me,  and 
induced  me  to  utter  a  pious  ejaculation,  \Nhieh  perhaps  prevented  his 
displacing  me;  or  possibly  my  dress  intlmueed  him;  for  he  only 
allowed  other  persons  to  approach  and  toucli  it  one  by  one,  and  tlien 
drove  them  back.  I  continued  to  walk  by  its  side,  holding'  the  fringe, 
nearly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Kumeyleh.  On  my  tellmg  a  Muslim 
fiicnd,  tu  day,  that  T  had  done  this,  he  exjiresscd  great  astonishment, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  heard  ot'  anv  one  ha\  ing  done  so  before, 
and  that  the  I'rophet  liud  ei namiy  takei»  a  love  I'ur  me  or  I  could  not 
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have  been  allowed:  he  added  that  I  had  derived  an  ineitiinable  bleaa> 
mg,  and  that  it  would  be  prodent  in  me  not  to  tell  any  othera  of  my 
Muslim  friendi  of  this  het,  aa  it  would  make  them  envy  me  lo  great 
a  privilege^  and  perhapa  diepleaae  them.  I  cannot  leam  w  hy  the 
Mammal  ia  esteemed  eo  sacred.  Many  peraona  shewed  an  enthusiastic 
eagerness  to  touch  it ;  and  I  heard  a  soldier  eidaim,  as  it  passed  him, 
0  my  Lord,  Thou  haat  denied  my  performing  the  pilgrimage  1" 
The  streets  through  which  it  passed  were  densely  crowded ;  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  the  mastabahs  occupied  by  spectators.  It  arrived  at 
the  Ruraeyleh  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  it  had  entered  the 
metropolis :  it  crossed  this  large  place  to  the  entrance  of  the  long 
open  space  called  Kara  Meyd&n;  next  proceeded  along  the  latter  places, 
while  about  twelve  of  the  guns  of  the  Citadel  fired  a  salute;  th^ 
returned  to  the  llunicyleh^  and  proceeded  through  it  to  the  northern 
gate  of  the  Citadel,  called  Bab  el-Wczeer. 

A  curious  custom  is  a11(jwed  to  be  practised  on  the  occasions  of  the 
processions  of  the  ^lahmal  and  Kisweh  ;  wliicli  latter,  and  a  more 
pompous  procession  of  the  Malitnal,  on  its  departure  for  Mekkeh,  will 
be  hereafter  described.  Numbers  of  boys  go  about  the  streets  of  the 
mctiTtpolis  in  companies ;  each  boy  armed  with  a  short  piece  of  thi» 
thick  end  of  a  palui-stick,  called  a  "  inakraali,"  '  in  \'iliir}i  are  maile 
two  or  thi-ec  s])lits,  extending  from  the  larirer  end  to  ai>ouL  half  the 
length ;  and  any  Christian  or  Jew  whom  they  meet  they  accost  with 
the  demand  of  "  llAt  el-'adeh,"  or  "  (iive  the  eustoniary  present."  If 
he  refuse  the  ^ift  of  five  or  ten  faddahs,  they  fall  to  beating  hmi  with 
their  uiukni'ahs.  Last  year  a  Frank  was  beaten  by  some  boys,  in 
accordance  with  thia  custom,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  large  wekaleh  ; 
but  some  of  the  boys  entered  after  him,  and  repeated  the  beating. 
He  complained  to  the  Blbh^  who  caused  a  severe  bastinading  to  be 
administered  to  the  Sheylch  of  the  wek41eh  for  not  ha?mg  protected 
him. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  ''Rabee^  el-Owwal "  (the  third 
month)  preparations  are  commenced  fw  celebrating  the  festival  of  the 
Birth  of  the  Prophet,  which  is  called  "  Moolid  *  en-Nebee.*'  The 
principal  scene  of  this  festival  is  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  huge 
open  space  called  Birket  el-Kzbekecyeh,  almost  the  whole  of  whtdi, 
during  the  season  of  the  inundation,  becomes  a  Iske :  this  is  the  caae 
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for  eeyend  yean  together  tt  the  time  of  tlie  festivd  of  the  Prophet, 
which  is  then  edebnted  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  bat  at  present, 
the  dry  bed  of  the  Uke  is  the  ehief  seene  of  the  festival.*  In  the 
quarter  above  mentioned,  aeveral  large  tents  (called  "  9eeir£oa  **}  ate 
pitched;  mostly  for  darvraeshes,  who,  every  night,  while  the  festival 
lasts,  assemble  in  them,  to  perform  aihis.  Among  these  is  erected  a 
mast  C'firee'*),  firmly  aecared  by  ropes,  and  with  a  doien  or  more 
lamps  hung  to  it  Aronnd  it,  numerous  darweeshes,  generally  about 
fifty  or  sixty,  form  a  ring,  and  repeat  tikrs.  Near  the  same  spot  is 
erected  what  is  termed  a  ''kaim**;  which  oonsists  of  four  masts 
erected  in  a  line,  a  few  yards  apart,  with  numerous  ropes  stretched 
from  one  to  the  other  and  to  the  ground :  upon  these  ropes  are  hung 
many  lamps ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  flowers,  lions,  Szc.  ;  sometimes, 
of  words,  such  as  the  names  of  God  and  Mohammad,  the  profession 
of  the  faith,  &c.  j  and  somefitnos  arraii{2:ed  in  a  merely  fanciful,  orna- 
mental manner.  The  preparations  for  the  festival  are  t^enerally 
completed  on  the  second  day  of  the  mouth  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  begin  :  these  continue,  day  and  nidit, 
until  the  twelfth  night  of  the  month ;  that  is,  according  to  tlie 
Mohummadan  mode  of  reckoninji?,  the  night  preceding  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  month  ;  which  niirlit  is  tliat  of  tlic  Moolid,  properly 
speaking."  During  this  period  of  nine  days  and  nights,  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  flock  to  the  £zbckecych. — I  write 
Cheae  notes  duruag  the  Moolid,  and  shall  describe  the  fntival  of  this 
year  (the  year  of  the  Flight  1250,  A.]>.  1834),  mentioning  some  par- 
ticulars in  which  it  differs  from  those  of  farmer  years. 

During  the  day-time,  the  people  assembled  at  the  principal  scene  of 
die  festival  are  amused  by  Sh&'ers  {m  reciters  of  the  romance  of 
Aboo-Zeyd),  oonjurers,  buffoons,  &e.  The  Ghawtiaee  have  lately 
been  compelled  to  vow  rq>entanoe,  and  to  relinquish  their  profession 
of  dancing,  &c. :  consequently,  there  are  now  none  of  them  at  the 
frstivaL  These  girls  used  to  be  among  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
performers.  In  some  parta  of  the -neighbouring  streets,  a  few  swings 
and  whirligigs  are  erected,  and  numerous  stalls  for  the  sale  of  sweet- 
meats, &c.  Sometimes,  rope-dancers,  who  are  gipsies,  perform  at  this 


I  ThU  laka  haft  been  filled  up,  and  pUoUd  an  a 

fpu-dcn,  ainco  fbe  ■Monnt  tttr»  tlvtm  w«a  written ; 
and  the  tract  on  tlic  wcsioni  siiti-  .  f  iTir  -\<:\f 
that  was  occa|4ed  bj  the  lake  is  now  tlu  >  lui  f 
«renc  of  tho  fc»tlTal. 
*  Tha  twriAh  dii;^  of  Babwf  fll«0inial  is  al«> 


the  aiuilf«mi7  of  the  death  of  Mo^^animad.  Tt  !•> 
r«maricablc  that  hl«  birth  and  deatli  arc  both  ro- 

l:i(c<l  ill  liavi'  h:i|ii..Mii  ■!  i.n  t)ii'  .saino  il.iy  I't  (I  r 
Mmc  month,  and  on  the  same  da/  of  the  wecli. 
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festival  j  but  then  we  none  this  year.  At  night,  the  streets  above 
mentioned  are  lighted  with  many  lamps,  whtefa  are  mostly  hnng  in 
lanterns  of  wood : '  numbers  of  shops  and  stalla,  stocked  with  eatables, 
efaiefly  sweetmeats,  are  open  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  nigbt; 
and  so  too  are  the  coffee-shops ;  at  some  of  whieh,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  Sh&*ers  or  Mo^addits  amuse  the  persons  who  ^oose  to  stop 
and  listen  to  their  recitations.  ESvery  night,  an  hour  or  more  afker 
midnight,  processions  of  darweeshes  pass  through  this  quarter :  instead 
of  bearing  flags,  as  they  do  in  the  day,  they  carry  long  staves,  witb  a 
number  of  lamp^  attached  to  them  at  the  upper  part,  and  called 
"  tncnwars."  The  procession  of  a  company  of  darweeshes,  whether 
by  day,  with  flags,  or  by  night,  with  men  wars,  is  called  the  procession 
of  the  "  isharah  "  of  the  sect ;  that  is,  of  the  *'  banner  or,  rather, 
the  term  "  isharah  "  is  applied  to  the  proce»non  itself.  These  dar- 
weeshes are  mostly  persons  of  the  lower  orders,  and  have  no  dis- 
tinguishing dress:  the  prreatcr  number  wear  an  ordinary  turbnri,  and 
sooic  of  tlietn  merelv  a  tarboosh,  or  a  padded  or  felt  r;ip  ;  nul  most 
of  them  wear  t!ir  ennnnon  blue  linen  or  ef)ttnn,or  brown  woollen,  slnrt, 
the  dresa  which  they  wear  ou  other  occasions  at  their  daily  work  or  at 
their  shops. 

i)n  the  last  two  nights,  the  festival  is  more  numerously  attended 
than  on  the  preceding  nights,  and  the  attraetious  arc  greater.  I  shall 
describe  what  I  have  just  witnessed  on  the  former  of  these  nights^. 

This  being  the  eleventh  nigiit  of  the  lunar  month,  the  moon  was 
high,  and  enlivened  the  scenes  of  festivity.  I  passed  on  to  a  street 
called  800^  EUBekree,  on  the  aontb  of  the  Birket  el-Esbekeeyeh,  to 
witness  what  I  was  informed  would  be  the  best  of  the  sikrs  that  were 
to  be  performed.  The  streets  through  whidi  I  passed  were  crowded ; 
and  persons  were  here  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  to  go  about  without 
lanterns.  As  is  usually  the  case  at  night,  there  were  scarcely  any 
women  among  the  passengers.  At  the  scene  of  the  sikr  in  the  Sook 
El-Bekree,  which  was  more  crowded  than  any  other  place,  was  sus- 
pended a  very  large  ''negefeh  (a  ehapdelier,  or  rather  a  number  of 
chandeliers,  chiefly  of  glsss,  one  bdow  another,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  all  appeared  but  one),  containing  about  two  or  three 
hundred  kaudeels  (or  small  glass  lamps).*  Around  this  were  many 
lanterns  of  woo<l,  each  having  several  \candeels  hanging  through  the 
bottom.   These  lights  were  not  hung  merely  in  honour  of  the  Prophet : 
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tbcrf  were  near  a  **iAwy^"  (or  small  moeque)  in  which  is  buried 
the  sheykh  Darweesh '  El-'Ashm&wee;  and  this  night  was  his  Moolid. 
A  sikr  is  performed  here  every  Friday-night  (or  what  ve  call  Tharsday> 
night) ;  but  not  with  so  much  display  as  on  the  present  occasion,  I 
observed  many  Christian  black  turbans  here;  and  having  seen scaicely 
any  elsewhere  this  night,  and  luard  the  frequent  cry  of  A  grain  of 
salt  in  the  eye  of  him  who  dotli  not  bless  the  Prophet ( jaculated 
by  the  sellers  of  sweetmeats,  &c.,  wliich  seemed  to  shew  that  Christians 
and  Jew!^  were  at  least  in  danprer  of  being  insulted,  at  a  time  when  the 
zeal  of  the  Muslims  wfi^  iimT^nally  rxritcd,  I  asked  the  reason  whv  SO 
many  Copts  should  be  eonirregated  at  the  scene  of  this  zikr:  1  was 
answered,  that  a  Copt,  w  ho  had  become  a  Muslim,  voluntarily  i)aid  all 
the  expenses  of  this  Moolid  of  the  sheykh  Darweesh.  This  sbrvlili 
was  very  much  revered:  be  was  disordered  in  im'nd,  or  inntnt«d  the 
acts  of  a  mailman;  often  taking  bread  and  otiier  (  ;i tables,  and  stamp- 
ing  upon  them,  or  throwing  them  into  dirt;  and  doing  many  other 
thini^s  diiectly  forbidden  by  his  i\  iigion  :  yet  was  lie  esteemed  an 
eminent  saint ;  for  such  acts,  as  I  have  remarked  on  a  former  oeeasion, 
are  considered  the  results  of  the  soul's  being  absorbed  iu  devotion. 
He  died  about  eight  years  ago. 

The  "  sikkeers  "  (or  the  performers  of  the  sikr),  who  were  about 
thirty  iu  number,  sat  cross-legged,  upon  mattmg  eitended  close  to  the 
honses  on  one  side  of»  the  street,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  ring. 
Within  tiiis  ring,  ak»ng  the  middle  of  the  matting,  were  placed  three 
vay  large  wax-candles,  eadi  about  four  feet  high,  and  stuck  in  a  bw 
candlestick.  Most  of  the  sikkeeis  were  A^medee  darweeshes,  persons 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  meanly  dressed :  many  of  them  wore  green 
turbanSj  At  one  end  of  the  ring  were  four  "  munshids  "  (or  singers 
of  poetry),  and  with  them  was  a  player  on  the  kind  of  flute  called 
"  n^y."  I  procured  a  small  seat  of  palm-sticks  from  a  coffee-riiop 
dose  by,  and,  by  means  of  a  little  pushing,  and  the  assistance  of  my 
smant,  obtained  a  place  with  the  munshids,  and  sat  there  to  hear  a 
complete  act,  or  "  meglis,"  of  the  zikr ;  which  I  shall  describe  as 
completely  a«  I  can,  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  kind  of  zikr  most 
common  and  most  approved  in  Cairo.  It  oom'ncneed  at  about  three 
o'clock  (or  three  hours  after  sunset),  and  continued  two  liours. 

The  perfoniH'v^  be<;an  by  reeiting  the  Fat'hah,  altogt'tlu  r  ;  their 
Sheykh  (or  chict)    Hist   i  xelaiming,    "  El- Fat'hah  I"    They  then 
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chanted  tlic  following  words  :  "  O  Gm\,  bless  our  lord  Mobanunacl 
among  tin;  former  generations ;  and  bless  our  lord  Mohanirjiail  ;(in(mrr 
the  latter  trcMLiationa  :  and  bless  our  lord  3Iohannnad  m  every  tune 
and  period  ;  and  bless  our  lord  Mohammad  among  the  most  exulted 
princes/  unto  the  day  of  judgment :  and  bless  ail  the  prophets  and 
apostleR  amf)ng  the  inhabitants  of  the  lu  avcua  and  of  the  earth  :  and 
may  God  (whose  name  be  blessed  aud  exalted  I)  be  well  pleased  with 
our  lords  and  our  masters,  those  persons  of  illustrious  estimatiou, 
Aboo-Bekr  and  'Omar  and  'Osman  and  'Alee,  and  with  all  the  other 
favourites  of  God.  God  is  our  sufficiency;  and  eioeUent  is  the 
Guardian.  And  there  is  no  strength  nor  power  but  in  God,  the 
Higb«  the  Great.  O  God^  0  our  Lord,  O  Thou  liberal  of  pardon, 
O  Thou  most  bountiful  of  the  most  bountifal.  O  God.  Amen.'' 
They  were  then  silent  for  three  or  four  minutes ;  and  agpin  redted 
the  Fit*^^,  but  sUently.  This  form  of  prefacing  the  sikr  is 
commonly  used  by  almost  all  orders  of  darweeshes  in  Egypti' 

After  this  preface,  the  performm  began  the  likr.  Sitting  in  the 
manner  above  described,  they  chanted,  in  slow  measure,  "  L4  iUha 
ahi-116h"  ("There  is  no  deity  but  God     to  the  following  air : 


U  -  ha  i-Ula-l  .U.h.      L4i-U>ha  n-Wl-Uh. 


bowing  the  head  and  body  twiee  in  each  rc])etition  of  "  La  \]n\\:\.  lUa- 
lliiii.  '  iiius  they  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  antl  then, 
for  about  the  same  space  of  time,  they  repeated  the  same  words  to  the 
same  air^  but  in  a  quicker  measure^  and  with  comspondingly  quicker 
motions.  In  the  meantime,  the  munshids  frequently  sang,  to  the 
same,  or  a  variation  the  same,  atr,  portions  of  a  l^iQeedeh,  or  ctf  a 
muweshshab ;  su  ode  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
generally  alluding  to  the  Prophet  as  the  object  of  lore  and  praise. 

I  shall  here  give  a  translation  of  one  of  these  maweshshabs,  which 
are  very  numerous,  as  a  specimen  of  their  style,  from  a  book  oontain- 
ing  a  number  of  these  poems,  which  I  have  purchased  during  the 
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present  Moolid,  from  a  darwcrsh  who  presides  at  many  zikra.  He 
pointed  out  the  following  poem  as  one  of  those  most  common  at  zikrs, 
and  aa  one  whieh  was  suns:  at  the  r.Wr  whicli  I  have  begun  to  describe. 
I  translate  it  verse  for  verse  ;  and  au state  tlie  mensnre  and  system  of 
rhyme  of  the  original,  with  tliis  diiTcrencc  ouly^  iIjhL  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  lines  of  each  stanza  rhyme  with  each  other  in  the  original, 
but  not  in  my  translation. 

**  With  Invc  my  heart  L*  trr>nl>k«l ; 

Aud  iniue  cye-Ud  hiiid'reth  alecj^ : 
Vy  vitals  are  diwevcr'd ; 

While  wtth  ctreatning  tours  I  weep. 
My  inui">n  "ot'itift  far  di-tant  : 

Will  my  love  e'er  luwt  luine  tyc  ? 
Alas!  1^  not  estrangement 

Draw  my  tean^  I  would  not  sigh. 

**  By  dreary  nigltts  I'm  wasted : 

Alwotiw  innkoH  my  hr>pp  pv]nn'  : 
My  tear**,  like  pearLi,  are  dru))i<iug ; 

And  oiy  bcart  is  wrapt  in  Are. 
Wbose  is  like  my  condition? 

Siiircoly  know  I  remetly. 
Alas !  Uid  not  istnuigemont 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sigb. 

"  O  turtle-di)vc  I  ncqiuiint  lue 

Whercftwe  thus  dost  thou  lament  ? 

Art  thini  «o  stnii;.'  Iiy  ali-.m  o  ? 

Of  thy  wiiig^H  tlt  priv'il,  und  peut  ? 
He  saith,  'Our  ^j^ieAi  aro  oqiial : 

Worn  away  with  lov^  X  lie.* 
Alns  !  Did  not  estrangenu-nt 

Draw  my  tears,  I  would  not  sijjli. 

"  O  First,  and  w>Ie  Ktonml ! 

Shew  tliy  favour  yet  to  u»e. 
Thy  slave,  A^mad  BI^Bdtrae,* 

Hath  no  Loni  exceptin>^  Tliec 
By  T»-Ua,»  the  Great  Prophet ! 

Do  Thou  not  his  wish  deny. 
Ahu!  Did  not  «>itmii}j;ement 

Draw  my  teaxi,  1  would  not  sigh. " 

I  must  translate  a  few  more  lines,  to  shew  more  strongly  the 
similarity  of  these  sonps  to  that  of  iSuloiiiou  ;  and  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  1  have  varied  the  expressions,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
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vender  them  into  vene.  In  the  game  colleetion  ol  poems  song  at 
sikra  is  one  which  hegine  with  thete  lines: — 

"  O  gazelle  from  amoug  the  gazelles  of  £1- Yemen  I 
I  am  thy  afaiT«  wltboot  oosfc : 
O  thou  small  of  age,  and  fresh  of  skin ! 
O  tboa  who  ut  icaroe  pwt  the  tim«  of  drinkii^  milk !" 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  we  have  a  eomparison  oactly  agreeing  with 
that  in  the  concluding  verse  of  Solomon's  Song ;  for  the  word  which, 
in  our  Bible,  is  translated  a  "roe,**  is  used  in  Arable  as  synonymoua 
with  "  ghasil  (or  a  gazelle) ;  and  the  monntains  of  El- Yemen  ate 
"the  mountains  of  spices." — This  poem  ends  with  the  following 
lines 

'^Tlit  phantom  of  thy  form  vbited  mc  in  my  slumber: 
!  saifi.  'O  phnntoin  of  Hluuiber!  who  sent  theeT 
lie  said,  '  He  «ent  me  whom  thou  kuowe&t ; 
He  whose  love  ocenirf«e  thee.' 

The  beloved  of  my  heart  visited  mc  m  the  durkncM  of  n^t : 

I  stoixl,  tn  show  him  lirmnnr,  utitil  he  sat  down. 

I  t>aid,  '  O  Ihuu  my  petition,  and  uU  my  deture ! 

Hast  thou  come  at  midnight,  and  not  feared  the  watchmen  f* 

He  said  to  mc,  '  I  feared ;  but,  howovor,  \ovp 

Had  taken  from  me  my  auul  and  my  breath.'  " 

Compare  the  above  with  the  second  and  five  following  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Solomon's  Song. — Finding  that  songs  of  this  deacrip* 
taon  are  extremely  numerous^  and  almost  the  only  poems  anng  at 
sikrs ;  that  they  are  composed  for  this  purpose^  and  intended  only  to 
have  a  spiritual  sense  (though  ci  rtainly  not  understood  in  such  a 
senae  by  the  generality  of  the  vulgar ' ) ;  1  cannot  entertain  any  doubt 
as  to  the  design  of  Solomon's  Song.  The  specimens  which  1  have 
just  given  of  the  religious  love-songs  of  the  Muslims  have  not  been 
selected  in  preference  to  others  as  most  agreeing  with  that  of  Solomon ; 
but  as  being  in  frequent  use;  and  the  formrr  of  the  two  as  having 
been  sung  at  the  zikr  which  T  liavi-  b^un  to  describe.  I  must  now 
resume  the  description  of  tliiit  zikr. 

At  IVcqui  nt  intervals  (as  is  customary  in  other  zikrs),  one  of  the 
muusliids  sang  out  the  word  "  Meded  actcntingr  each  syllable. 
"  Medcd  "  signifies,  when  tlius  \imd,  spiritual  or  bupematural  aid,  and 
implies  an  invocation  for  such  aid. 
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The  Zikkcris,  lifter  having  performed  as  above  described,  next 
repeated  the  same  words  to  a  different  air,  for  about  the  same  length 
of  time  y  first,  very  slowly,  then  quickly.    The  air  was  as  follows : 


IT 


U  i 


14 


Then  they  repeated  theie  words  igain,  to  the  foUowing  air,  in  the 
aame  mamier : 


133 


Li  i  .  U  .  ha  il  •         Uh.      L4  i  -  1&  •  h»  U-l^-LUUi. 

They  next  rose,  and,  standing  in  the  same  order  in  which  tliey 
had  b^n  sitting,  repeated  the  aame  words  to  another  air.  During 
this  stage  of  their  performance,  they  were  joined  by  a  tall,  well- 
dressed,  black  slavCj  whose  appearance  induced  me  to  inquire  who  he 
was:  I  was  infuriiicd  that  he  was  a  cunucli,  belonging  to  the  Basha. 
The  zikkeers,  still  standing,  next  repented  the  same  words  in  a  very 
deep  and  hoarse  tone;  layin'j-  the  prineipal  eniphasis  upon  the  word 
"  La  "  and  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  the  words  following;  and  utter- 
ing;, apparently,  with  a  considerable  effort :  the  sound  nnich  resembled 
that  which  is  produced  by  li  atinir  the  rim  of  a  tambourine.  Each 
zikkecr  turned  his  luad  alu  ruaUly  to  the  right  and  kit  at  each 
repetition  of  "  Lil  ila.hu  illa-Uah."  The  eunuch  above  mentioned, 
during  this  part  of  the  zikr,  became  what  is  termed  melboos,*'  or 
poeaeaaed.  Throwing  his  anna  about,  and  looking  up,  with  a  very 
wild  eipreasion  of  oonnt^ance,  be  exdaimed,  in  a  very  higb  tone,  and 
witb  great  vehemence  and  rapidity,  Allah !  Allah  I  Allah !  Allah  I 
Alltiil  m&  lii  1&  1&  UlUliU  Ifi  U  U  Uhl  Y£  *aniniee;i  YA 
'ammee  I  Yi  'ammee  'Aahmiiwee  I  Y&  'Aahmiwee !  Yi  'Aahmdwee ! 
YH  *Ashmfiwee  T'  Hia  voice  gradually  became  faint ;  and  when  he 
had  uttered  these  words,  though  he  was  held  by  a  darweesh  who  was 
next  him,  he  fell  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  hia  eyes 
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closed,  his  limlM  convulsed^  and  bis  fingen  denched  over  bis  tbumbs. 
It  was  an  epileptic  fit:  do  one  could  see  it  and  believe  it  to  be  tbe 
effect  of  feigned  emotions :  it  wm  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  high 
state  of  religions  excitement.  Nobody  seemed  surprised  at  it;  for 
occarrences  al  this  kind  at  sibrs  are  not  uncommon^  All  the  per- 
formers now  appeared  much  excited^  repeating  their  ejaculations  with 
greater  rapidity,  violently  turning  their  heads,  and  sinking  the  whole 
body  at  the  same  time  ;  some  of  them  jumping.  The  eunuch  became 
melboofl  again,  several  times;  and  I  genenlly  remarked  that  his  fits 
happened  after  one  of  the  munshids  had  sung  a  line  or  two,  and  exerted 
himself  more  than  usually  to  excite  his  hearers :  the  singing  wa«,  indeed, 
to  iny  taste,  very  plcasinp:.  Towards  the  close  of  tlic  zikr,  a  private  • 
soldier,  who  had  joined  tlinjutrliout  the  wliole  performance,  also  s^eemed, 
several  times,  to  be  melboos ;  growling  in  a  horrible  manner,  and  vio- 
lently shnkin^  his  bead  from  ^idc  to  side.  The  contrast  presented  by 
the  vehement  and  distressing:  exertions  of  the  performers  at  the  close  of 
the  zikr,  and  their  calm  c;ravity  and  sulemuity  of  manner  at  the  com- 
mencement, was  particularly  strikiog.  Money  was  collected  during 
the  periorniance  for  the  munshids.^    The  zikkcera  receive  no  pay. 

An  ish^rah  passed  during  the  meglis  of  the  zikr  above  descril>od. 
This  zikr  continaes  all  night,  until  the  morning-call  to  prayer ;  the 
performers  only  vesting  between  each  meglis;  generally  taking 
coffee,  and  some  of  them  smoking. 

It  was  midnight  before  I  turned  from  this  place  to  the  Biiicet 
EUEibekeeyeh,  Here,  the  moonlight  and  the  lamps  together  pro* 
duoed  a  singular  effect :  several  of  the  lamps  of  the  \&im,  of  the  $^lrec, 
and  of  the  tents,  had,  however,  become- extinguished;  and  many 
persons  were  lying  asleep  upon  tiie  bare  ground,  taking  their  night'a 
rest.  The  sikr  of  the  darweeshes  round  the  ffiree  had  terminated :  I 
shall  therefore  describe  this  hereafter  from  my  observation  of  it  on  the 
next  night.  After  having  witnessed  several  sikrs  in  the  tents,  I 
returned  to  my  house  to  sleep. 

On  the  following  day  (that  immediately  preceding  what  is 
properly  called  the  night  of  the  Moohd),  I  went  again  to  the 
Ezbekeeyeb,  about  an  hour  before  noon;  but  there  were  not  many 
persons  collected  there  at  that  time,  nor  was  there  much  to  amuse 
them ;  I  saw  only  two  or  three  conjurors  and  buffoons  and  sh^'eis. 
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each  of  whom  had  collected  a  small  ring  of  spectators  nnd  lu-uivrs. 
The  conoonrsc,  however,  gradually  incmsed ;  for  a  very  remarkable 
spectacle  was  to  be  witnessed ;  a  sight  wbieh,  every  year,  on  this  day, 
attracts  a  multitude  of  wondering  beholders.  This  is  called  the 
"  Ddseh/'  or  Treading.    I  shall  now  describe  it. 

The  Shcykh  of  the  Sa^deeyeh  darweeshes  (the  scyyid  Mohammad 
Et-Mensel&wee),  who  is  khateeb  (or  preacher)  of  the  mosque  of  the 
Qasaneyn^  after  having,  as  they  say,  passed  a  part  of  the  last  night  in 
solitude,  repeating  certain  prayers  and  secret  invocations,  and  pas- 
sages from  the  l(ur-&n,  repaired  this  day  (bemg  Friday)  to  the 
mosque  above  mentioned,  to  perform  his  accustomed  duty.  The 
noon-prayers  and  preaching  being  concluded,  he  rode  thence  to  the 
house  of  the  Sheykh  El-Bckree,  who  presides  over  all  the  orders  of 
darweeslu-8  in  Egypt.  This  house  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Birkrt  El-Ezbekeeyeh,  next  to  that  which  stands  at  the  south-western 
angle.  On  bis  way  from  the  mosque,  he  was  joined  by  numerous 
parties  of  Sa^dee  darwcc  shes  from  different  districts  of  the  metropolis : 
the  members  from  each  district  having  a  pair  of  f!:i<:s.  The  Sheykh  is 
an  old,  gray-bearded  man,  of  an  intelligent  and  amiable  countenance, 
and  fair  complexion.  He  wore,  this  day,  a  white  benish,  and  a  white 
kn-ook  (or  padded  cap,  covered  with  cloth),  liavintra  turban  composed 
of  muslin  of  a  very  ileep  olive-eolour,  scarcely  to  be  dij^tinprnislied 
fmm  black,  witli  a  strip  of  white  muslin  bound  obliquely  across  tln^ 
front.  The  horse  upon  which  he  rode  was  one  of  moderate  height  and 
ucij^ht;  my  reastm  for  mentioniniir  tliis  will  presently  be  seen.  The 
Sheykh  entered  the  Birket  Kl-KzbckccycL  preceded  by  a  very 
numerous  procession  of  the  darweeshes  of  whom  he  is  tlie  chief.  In 
the  way  throuudi  this  place,  the  ])roei  ssiun  .stopped  at  a  short  distance 
before  the  lionsc  of  the  Sheykh  Kl-Hekree.  Hen*,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  darweeshes  and  otliers  (I  am  sure  that  there  were  more 
than  sixty,  but  1  could  not  count  their  number,*)  laid  themselves 
down  upon  the  ground,  side  by  side,  as  close  as  possible  to  each 
other,  having  thcur  backs  upwards,  their  legs  extended,  and  their  arms 
placed  together  beneath  their  foreheads.  They  incessantly  muttered 
the  word  "Allah  T*  About  twelve  or  more  darweeshes,  most  without 
their  shoes,  then  ran  over  the  backs  of  their  prostrate  companions ; 
some,  beating  **  biSxcs,"  or  little  drams,  of  a  hemispherical  form,  held 


*  I  bvlic^-c  tberc'  were  double  thin  numlMr :  fur  doable  on  ■  ntbcoqucnt  occacion,  at  the  fcativul 
I  ttilnk  I  mr  MlUIr  Mj  tbat  I  mw  m  mtmj  m     of  tlw  Mvvtig,  wbkh  will  hereafter  be  dcnurtbcil. 
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in  the  left  hand,  and  eielaiming  ''AilahT  and  then  the  Sheykh 
approached :  his  hone  hesitated,  for  several  minutes,  to  tread  npon 
the  hack  of  the  first  of  the  proatrste  men ;  but  being  pnlled,  and 
urged  on  behind,  he  at  length  stepped  upon  him,  and  then,  without 
apparent  fear,  ambled,  with  a  high  pace,  over  them  all,  led  by 
two  persons,  who  ran  over  the  prostrate  men  ;  one  sometimes 
treading  on  the  feet,  and  the  other  on  the  heads.  The  spectators 
immediately  raised  n  long  cry  of  "Allah  14  \{%,  Ui  1&  1^!"  Not 
one  of  the  men  thus  trampled  upon  by  the  horse  seemed  to  be 
hurt ;  but  each,  the  moment  that  the  animal  had  passed  over  him, 
jumped  lip,  and  followed  the  Sheykh.  Each  of  them  received  two 
treads  from  the  horse ;  one  from  (»ne  of  his  fore-legs,  and  a  second 
from  a  hind-leg.  It  is  said  that  these  persons,  as  well  as  the  Sheykh, 
make  use  of  certain  words '  (that  is,  repeat  prayers  and  invocations,) 
on  the  (lay  pnxcdiup  this  j)erforniance,  to  enable  tlieiu  to  endure, 
without  injury,  the  tread  of  the  horse  ;  and  that  some  not  thus 
prepared,  havinpr  ^( mured  to  lie  down  tu  he  ridden  over,  have,  on 
more  than  one  oeeasion,  heen  either  killed  or  severely  injured.  The 
performance  is  considered  as  a  miracle  effected  through  supcrnaturul 
power  which  iuia  been  granted  to  every  successive  Shiykli  of  the 
Saadeeych.''  Some  persons  assert  that  the  horse  is  unshod  for  the 
occasion ;  but  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
They  say  also  that  the  animal  is  trained  for  the  purpose ;  but,  if  so, 
thia  would  only  account  for  the  least  turprising  of  the  circamatanoes ; 
I  mean,  for  the  fact  of  the  horse  being  made  to  tread  on  human 
beings;  an  act  from  which,  it  is  well  known,  that  animal  is  very 
averse.  The  present  Sheykh  of  the  Sa^deeyeh  refused,  for  several 
years,  to  perform  the  Bdeeh.  By  much  intreaty,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  empower  another  person  to  do  it.  This  person,  a  blind  man, 
did  it  successfully,  but  soon  after  died;  and  the  Sheykh  of  the 
Sa^eeyeh  then  yielded  to  the  request  of  his  darweeshes,  and  baa 
since  always  performed  the  Doseh  himself. 

After  the  Sheykh  had  accomplished  this  extraordinary  performance, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  untoward  accident,  he  rode 
into  the  garden,  and  entered  the  house,  of  the  Sheykh  El-JEKekree, 
accompanied  by  only  a  few  darweeahea.  On  my  pieaenting  myself  at 
the  door,  a  servant  admitted  me,  and  I  joined  the  assembly  within. 

■  "  YcntoifinaJoo  Miua."  of  the  order)  rude  oTcr  heap*  of  glou  butUca* 

'  It  i»  Baitl  that  the  itvoitul  Khcykh  irf  (be  So^*      wHImWI  tiRnUng  Ml)  of  IImwi  t 
&ttsvk  {tite  Imnodiate  •imommot  oC  Um  founder 
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The  Sbeykb,  having  dismounted,  seated  himself  on  a  we^gHdieh 
spread  upon  the  pavement  against  the  end-wall  of  a  takhtabdsh  (or 
wide  recess)  of  the  court  of  the  house.  He  sat  with  bended  hack,  and 
downcast  countenaneej  and  tears  in  his  eyes;  muttering  slmoat 
incessfttitly.  I  stood  almost  close  to  him.  Eight  other  persona  sat 
wiUi  him.  The  darweesbes  who  bad  entered  with  him,  who  were 
about  twenty  in  number,  stood  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  before  him, 
upon  some  matttag  placed  for  them  ;  and  around  them  were  about 
fifty  or  sixty  other  persons.  Six  darweesbes,  advandng  towards  him, 
about  two  yards,  from  the  semicircle,  commenced  a  zikr ;  each  of 
them  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time,  "  All&hu  hei "  God  is  living 
and,  at  each  exclamation,  bcatiiijr,  with  a  kind  of  small  and  short 
IcatliL'rn  strap,  a  "  baz,"  which  he  held,  by  a  boss  at  the  bottom,  in 
bis  left  hand.  This  they  did  for  onlv  a  few  uuuutcH,  A  black  slave 
then  became  melboos,  and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  darweesbes, 
throwinj:;  lus  arms  about,  and  exclaiming,  "Allah  Ih  la  M  la  lab  !** 
A  person  held  liiin,  and  be  soon  seemed  to  recover.  The  dainuesbeu, 
altoaretber,  standing  as  tirst  described,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  tb«  ii 
performed  a  second  zikr  ;  c  u  li  alternate  zikkeer  exclaimingr,  "  AUalui 
hei"  ("God  IS  living");  and  ilie  others,  "  Va  I.iei!"  i*'0  Tlioii 
living!"),  and  all  of  them  bowiuix  at  each  exclamation,  akernateiy  to 
the  right  and  left.  This  they  continued  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Then,  for  about  the  same  space  of  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  motions,  they  eidaimed,  ^'DA^mr  (''Everlasting!") 
and,  "YH  Dfim!"  ("O  Everksting I  felt  an  irreaiatible  im- 
pulse to  tiy  if  I  could  do  the  same  without  being  noticed  as  an 
intruder;  and  accordingly  joined  the  aemicircle,  and  united  in  the 
performance;  in  which  I  succeeded  well  enough  not  to  attract 
observation ;  but  I  worked  myself  into  a  most  uncomfortable  heat. — 
After  the  sikr  just  described,  a  person  began  to  chant  a  portion  of  the 
l(ur4&D :  but  the  sikr  was  soon  resumed ;  and  continued  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Most  of  the  darweeshea  there  present  then 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  Sbeykh;  and  he  retired  to  an  upper  apart- 
ment. 

It  used  to  be  a  custom  of  some  of  the  Saadecycb,  on  this  occasion, 
after  the  Doaeh,  to  perform  their  celebrated  feat  of  eatin*;  llvo 
serpents,  before  a  select  assembly,  in  the  house  of  the  Sheykh  £1- 
Bekree:  but  their  present  Sheykh  has  lately  put  a  stop  to  this 
practice  in  the  metnjpolis;  justly  declaring  it  to  be  disgusting,  and 
contrary  to  the  religion,  which  iacludea  serpents  among  the  creatures 
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that  nrc  unfit  to  be  eatrn.  Serpents  and  8Coq)iona  wero  not  un- 
frcqiuiitly  eaten  by  Saadocs  dm  in!?  my  former  visit  to  this  country. 
The  former  were  dcpiivcd  of  their  poiscmous  tccthj  or  rendered 
hai  III  less  by  having  their  upper  aud  lower  hjis  bored,  and  tied 
together  on  each  side  with  a  silk  string,  to  prevent  their  biting; 
and  sometimes  those  which  were  merely  carried  in  processions  hid 
two  Bilvfar  rings  put  in  place  of  the  silk  strings.  Whenever  a  Sa^dee 
ate  the  flesh  of  a  live  serpent,  he  was,  or  aiTected  to  be^  excited  to  do 
so  by  a  hind  of  frenzy.  He  pressed  very  hard  with  the  end  of  his 
thumb  upon  the  reptile's  hac1c>  as  he  grasped  it«  at  a  point  about  two 
inches  from  the  head ;  and  all  that  he  ate  of  it  was  the  head  and  the 
part  between  it  and  the  point  where  his  thumb  pressed,  of  which  he 
made  three  or  four  mouthftils :  the  rest  he  threw  away. — Serpents, 
however,  are  not  always  handled  with  impunity  even  by  Sa^ees.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  darweesh  of  this  sect,  who  was  called  "  el-Feel  **  (or 
tfie  Elephant),  from  his  bulky  and  muscular  form,  and  great  strength, 
and  who  was  the  most  famous  serpcnt'eater  of  his  time,  and  almost 
of  any  ac:e,  having  a  desire  to  rear  a  serpent  of  a  very  voikmhous  kind 
which  his  boy  had  brought  him  among  others  that  he  had  collected 
in  the  desert,  put  this  reptile  into  a  basket,  and  V<'\)i  it  for  several 
days  without  food,  to  weaken  it :  he  then  put  his  hand  into  the 
basket  to  take  it  out,  for  the  purpose  of  oxtraetini;  its  teeth  ;  but  it 
innuocliatcly  bit  his  thumb  :  he  called  out  for  help  :  there  were,  how- 
ever, none  but  ^vomen  in  the  house,  and  they  feared  to  come  to  him  ; 
so  that  many  minutes  (  lapsed  before  he  could  obtain  assistance  :  his 
whole  Ann  was  then  luimd  to  be  swollen  and  black,  and  he  died  after 
a  few  hours. 

No  other  ceremonies  wortby  of  notice  were  pcrfoiTned  on  tlie  day 
of  the  Dosch.  The  absence  of  the  Ghawazec  rendered  the  festival 
less  merry  than  it  used  to  be. 

In  the  ensuin«»  niirht,  that  which  is  properly  called  tl)e  night  of 
the  Moot  id,  I  went  a-  .uii  to  the  principal  scene  of  the  festival.  Here 
I  witnessed  a  zikr  performed  by  a  ring  oi  about  sixty  darweeshes 
round  the  f^ee.  The  moon  was  sufBcicnt,  without  the  lamps,  to 
light  up  the  scene.  The  darwe^h^  who  formed  the  ring  round  the 
$&ree  were  of  various  mden ;  but  the  zikr  which  they  performed  was 
of  a  kind  usual  only  among  the  order  of  the  Beiyoomeeyeh.  In  one 
act  of  this  zikr  the  performers  exclaimed,  "  Yii  AlUh ("  O  God !") ; 
and,  at  each  exclamation,  first  bowed  their  heads,  crossing  their 
hands  at  the  same  time  before  their  breasts ;  then  raised  their  heads, 
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and  clapped  their  hands  together  before  their  faces.  Tlic  inltiH»r  ol 
the  ring  was  crowded  with  persons  sitting  on  the  tru  uikI.  The 
zikkccrs  continued  as  above  described  about  halt  an  hour.  Ntxt, 
they  formed  companies  of  five  or  six  or  more  together ;  but  still  in  the 
form  of  a  large  ring.  The  pereons  in  these  several  companies  held 
together,  each  (with  the  exception  of  the  foremost  in  the  group) 
pladng  his  left  arm  behind  the  back  of  the  one  on  his  1^  sade,  «id 
the  hand  upon  the  left  shoulder  of  the  latter:  allftcing  the  apectaton 
outside  the  ring.  They  exdaimed  "  Allah  t*'  in  an  excesaively  deep 
and  hoarse  voice  and  at  each  ezclamatioD  took  a  step,  one  time 
forwards^  and  the  mat  time  backwards ;  but  each  advanciug  a  little 
to  his  left  at  every  forward  step,  so  that  the  whole  ring  revolved, 
though  very  slowly.  Each  of  the  aikkeera  held  out  his  ri^t  hand  to 
salute  the  spectators  outside  the  ring ;  most  of  whom,  if  near  enottgh, 
grasped,  and  sometimes  Idssed,  each  extended  hand  as  it  came  befbie 
them. — Whenever  a  sikr  is  performed  round  the  ^iree,  those  in  tlie 
tents  cease.  I  witnessed  one  other  zikr  this  nii^ht;  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  preceding  night  in  the  Soo^  £l>Jkkree.  There  was 
nothiug  dsc  to  attmrt  spectators  or  hearers,  excq>t  the  reciters  of 
roma!ico9. — The  festival  terminated  at  the  morning-call  to  prayer; 
and  all  the  zikrs,  except  that  in  the  Sook  £1-Bckr^,  ceased  about 
three  hours  after  midnight.  In  the  coarse  of  the  following  day^  the 
kSim,  f^ree,  tents,  &c.,  were  removed. 


Perfomm  of  likft  of  tUi  Uod  bar*  been  OftUed,  by  vizloat  tmreUtn,  "buUn^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PERIODICAL  PUBLIC  FESTIVALS,  &c.-^utitiniuKi. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  continue  n  detailed  aceoniit  of  the 
periodical  public  festivals  and  other  aimiverswiries  C(  It  HrHted  in  Egypt, 
were  it  not  that  many  of  the  customs  witnessed  on  tlii  s*  occasions  are 
every  year  i'ulltufc  into  disuse,  and  have  never,  Litlierto,  been  fully  and 
correctly  described. 

Durint;  a  period  of  fiftceu  nights  and  fourteen  days  in  the  tnontli 
of  "Kabcca  et-Tanee"  (the  fonrth  month ),  the  mosque  of  the 
Hasaneyn  is  the  scene  ot  u  festival  called  "  Moolid  El-Hasaneyn,*' 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  EI-Hoseyn,  whose  head,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  ia  said  to  be  tbere  buried.  This  Moolid  is  the 
molt  IraiouB  of  all  tboae  celebrated  in  CatTO,  except  tbat  of  the 
Propbet.  The  grand  day  of  the  Moolid  £l-9aaaneyn  it  always  a 
Tuesday;  and  tbe  night  which  is  properly  called  that  of  the  MooUd  is 
the  one  immediately  ensuing,  which  is  termed  that  of  Wednesday : 
this  is  generally  about  fife  or  six  weeks  after  tbe  MooUd  en-Nebee, 
and  oonelades  the  feativa].  This  present  year  (I  am  writing  at  the 
time  of  the  festival  which  I  here  deseribe^  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
1250,  A.n.  Id34),  the  eve  of  tbe  21st  of  the  month  having  been  fixed 
npon  as  the  night  of  the  Moolid,  tbe  festival  began  on  the  eve  of  the 
7th.'  On  the  two  evenings  preceding  the  eve  of  the  7tb,  tbe  mosque 
was  lighted  with  a  few  more  lamps  than  is  usual ;  and  this  is 
customary  in  other  years ;  bat  these  two  nights  are  not  distinguished 
like  those  which  follow. 

On  each  of  the  fifteen  great  nights  before  mentioned,  the  mosque 


'  In  fh«^  first  edition,  obserrinp  an  iIl<••■Ilsi^t^■lll  f 
tu  in;  tttatemcntii  r^npectinir  ihv  duTnliuu  ol'  iLutt 
Mtioliil,  1  iina^ned  th»t  tho  rrror  wm  in  tliix 
liiMiCti  I  bat  I  have  atnoe  dlicoirenNl.  fima  m  UH. 


noUl,  that  it  wm  ii>>t.  nml  tliat  I  •.ti,iii1<t  l.itrr 
written  elM.'wberv  (an  i  have  now  iluno)  Altrcu, 

butMul  orrtmrtMiit  nigfat*. 
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is  illummated  with  a  gfcat  number  of  lampt,  and  many  wax  candles ; 
some  of  wbich  latter  are  five  or  six  feet  hi^,  and  very  thick.  This 
illumination  is  made,  on  the  first  night,  by  the  n£zir  (or  warden)  of 
the  mosqoe,  from  the  fnnds  of  the  mosque :  on  the  second  night,  by 
the  governor  of  the  metropolis  (at  present  ^abeeh  Efendee) :  on  the 
following  nights  by  the  Sheykhs  of  certain  orders  of  darweeshes  ;  by 
some  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  roosqne ;  and  by  wealthy  individuals. 
On  eaph  of  these  nights,  those  shops  at  whi^  eatables,  slicrbct,  &c., 
are  sold,  as  well  as  the  coffee-shops,  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  the 
mosque,  and  even  many  of  those  in  other  quarters,  remain  open  until 
near  inorninp: ;  and  the  streets  in  tlic  vicinity  of  the  mosqne  arc 
thronged  wirli  persons  lounging  about,  or  listening  to  musicians, 
singers,  and  reciters  of  romances.  The  mosque  i^i  nlso  generally 
ci-owded.  Hetf  we  find,  in  one  part  of  the  great  portico,  a  company 
of  i)ersons  silting  on  the  llLK)r  in  two  rows,  facing  each  otlier.  and 
reading,  altogether,  cei-tain  chapters  of  the  Kur-fin.  This  is  called  a 
"makra."  Sometimes  there  are  several  groups  thus  employed.  In 
auotlit  r  place  we  liiid  a  similar  group  leading,  lium  a  book  called 
"Del^'il  el-Kheyr^it,"  invocations  of  blessing  on  the  Prophet.  Again, 
in  other  places,  we  find  a  group  of  persons  reciting  particular  forms  of 
prayer ;  and  another,  or  others,  performing  a  zikr,  or  sikrs.  Winding 
about  among  these  groups  (whose  devotional  exercises  are  performed 
for  the  sake  of  El-I.losi  yn),  or  sitting  upon  the  matting,  are  those 
other  visiters  whom  piety,  or  cariosity,  or  the  love  of  amusement, 
brings  to  this  venerated  sanctuary.  There  is  generally  an  sssemhly  of 
darweeshes  or  others  in  the  saloon  of  the  tomb  (which  is  covered  by 
the  great  dome,  and  i&Jience  called  the  "  V^bbeh,**)  reciting  forms  of 
prayer,  &c. ;  and  the  visiters  nsnally  enter  the  sslooo,  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  reciting  the  F&f  bih,  and  compassing  the  shrine;  but 
the  most  frequented  part  is  the  great  porCioo,  where  the  likrs,  and 
most  of  the  other  ceremonies,  are  performed. 

Every  night  during  this  festival,  we  see  "  isbiirahs,"  or  processions 
of  darweeshes,  of  one  or  more  sects,  passing  through  the  streets  to  the 
mosque  of  the  llasano^m,  preceded  by  two  or  more  men  with  drums, 
and  generally  with  hautboys,  and  sometimes  with  cymbals  also; 
accompanied  by  bearers  of  mesh'als  ;  and  usually  having  one  or  more 
lanterns.  They  collect  their  party  on  their  way,  at  their  respective 
houses,  "\A  hencver  tliey  pass  by  the  tomb  of  a  saint,  their  music 
eeas(  s  for  a  short  time,  and  thev  r«  cite  the  P?it'hah,  or  a  form  of 
blet>«ing  ou  tlie  I'rophct,  simdar  to  that  preparatory  to  the  xikr. 
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which  I  have  translated  lu  my  account  of  the  Moolid  of  the  I'rophet. 
They  do  this  without  stopping.  Arriving  at  the  mosque,  they  enter ; 
some  of  them  with  candles;  visit  the  shrine;  and  go  away  ;  witii  the 
exception  of  their  Sheykh  and  a  few  others^  who  sometimes  remain  in 
the  kubbeh,  and  join  in  recdting  prayers,  &c. 

One-  of  the  nights  which  offer  most  attractions  is  that  of  the 
Friday  (that  is,  preceding  the  Friday,)  next  before  the  night  of  the 
Moolid.  It  is  the  night  of  the  sheykh  EUGdharee,  a  person  of 
wealth,  who  illuminates  the  mosque  on  this  occasion  with  an  un* 
usual  profusion  of  lights.  On  this  night  I  went  to  the  mosque 
about  two  hours  afiter  sunset,  before  any  €i  the  ceremonies  had 
commenced.  The  nearer  I  approached  the  building,  the  more 
crowded  did  I  find  the  streets.  In  cue  place  were  musicians: 
before  a  large  coffee^shop  were  two  Greek  dancing^boys,  or  ''gink/* 
elegant  but  effeminate  in  appearance,  with  flowing  hair,  performing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  mandolines  played  by  two  of  their  country- 
men; and  a  crowd  of  admiiing  Turks,  with  a  few  Egyptians, 
surrounding  them.  They  performed  there  also  the  evening  before; 
and,  I  was  told,  became  so  impudent  from  the  patronage  they  re- 
ceived as  to  make  an  open  seisure  of  a  basket  of  grapes  in  the 
street. 

On  ciiterinp:  the  mosque,  I  fountl  it  fur  more  crowded  than 
usual  ;  more  so  than  on  the  preceding  nights  ;  but  tlie  lights  were 
scarcely  more  uuuutohs  than  those  sonutiiiies  setn  in  an  English 
church  ;  and  tlie  rhanilrhers  and  hiiiips  of  the  most  common  kind. 
A  loud  and  coiilu5.(d  diu  resounded  through  the  threat  portico,  and 
there  was  nothinp:  as  yet  to  be  si'en  or  heard,  aiul  indeed  litth^  after- 
wanls,  that  seemed  suited  to  a  religious  festival.  A  great  iminber  of 
Turks,  and  some  jjersons  of  my  own  acquaintance,  were  among  the 
visiters.  1  first  sat  down  to  rest  with  one  of  my  friends,  a  book- 
hcUer,  and  several  of  his  fellow-darweeshcs,  who  were  about  to  per- 
form a  zikr,  at  which  he  was  to  preside.  I  was  treated  by  them 
with  coffee,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  by  giving  the  munshids  a  piaster. 
Soon  after  they  had  begun  their  zikr,  which  was  similar  to  the  first 
which  I  have  described  in  the  account  of  the  Moolid  of  the  Prophet, 
I  got  up  to  visit  the  shrine,  and  to  saunter  abont.  Having  paid  my 
visit,  I  returned  from  the  saloon  of  the  tomb,  in  which  was  a  large 
assembly  of  darweeshes  reciting  prayers,  sitting  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  as  Urge  as  the  saloon  would  admit,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  which  contained  the  shrine.   On  re-entering  the  great  portico. 
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I  perceived  b  great  disturbance ;  numbers  of  persons  were  pressing 
to  one  point,  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  and  I  beard  a  man  crying 
out,  "Nafr&nee!  Ki^vl"  {" Christian t  Infidel!").  Concluding 
that  one  of  the  visiters  had  been  discovered  to  be  a  Christian^  I 
expected  a  great  uproar ;  but  on  asking  one  of  the  bystanders  what 
had  occurred,  I  was  told  that  these  words  were  only  used  as  terms  of 
insult  by  one  Muslim  to  another  who  had  given  him  some  offence. 
An  officer  of  the  mosque  came  running  fmm  the  kubbeh,  with  a  staff 
in  his  hand;  aud  soon  restored  order ;  but  whether  he  expelled  both, 
or  either,  of  the  persons  who  occasioned  the  disturbance,  I  could  not 
discover;  and  I  thmifrht  it  prudent,  in  my  case,  to  ask  no  fuitluT 
questions.  Bv  the  entrance  of  tlje  kubbeh  was  a  party  n  adiug,  in 
a  very  loud  voice,  and  in  concert,  the  DehVil,  before  nu  istioncd. 
After  standing  for  a  few  nnuutt  s  to  hear  iheni,  tliougli  tiie  confusion 
of  their  voices  rend(!red  it  impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  many 
words  tliat  they  uttered,  I  returned  to  the  zikr  wiiicii  I  had  first 
attended. 

Shortly  after,  1  heard  the  loud  siound^  of  the  tambourines  of  a 
party  of  'Ees^wccyeh  darweeshes,  whose  performances  constituted  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  night,  from  the  other  end  of  the  great 
portico.  I  immediately  rose,  and  went  thither.  My  friend  the 
bookseller,  quitting  his  sikr,  came  after  me,  and  imprudently  called 
out  to  me,  "Efendee !  take  care  of  your  purse !"  In  a  minute,  I 
felt  my  trousers  pulled,  several  times;  and  afterwards  I  found  a  large 
hole  in  them,  apparently  eut  with  some  sharp  instrument,  by  a  person 
in  search  of  my  pocket :  for,  when  the  mosque  is  crowded  as  it  waa  on 
this  occasion,  it  generally  happens  that  some  thieves  enter  even  this 
most  sacred  building.'  I  had  almost  despaired  of  getting  near  to 
the  'Ees&wceyeli,  when  my  servant,  whom  I  had  taken  thither  to  cany 
my  shoes, called  out  to  the  persons  around  me,  "Do  you  know  whom 
you  are  pushing?"  and  instantly  1  found  a  way  made  for  me.  It 
was  then  about  three  hours  after  sunset. 

Before  I  describe  the  performances  of  the  'EesAweeych,  I  should 
mention  that  they  arc  a  class  of  darweeshes  of  whom  all,  or  almost 
all,  are  Maghrabees,  or  Arabd  of  Northern  Africa,  to  the  west  of 


1  TbeAA  are  uUn  *omHimn  committed  in  Uilu 
rocwque  on  i>ttu  r  I'.  ta-'.iuu"',  m  a  fViend  of  mine 
Utcly  cxperieucwL— "I  went  tbenv"  MkU  h*, 
**  to  prmy ;  and.  u  I WM  •toopiag  mtr  ttw  MA 

of  the  '  mf  >(J»a}i,'  tojwrfonn  t1ic  nliluiirju.  Iiavinir 
pliMNid  my  nhom  liende  mc,  ati<i  waji  Mving,  '  I 


imrpoM  to  perform  the  divine  ordinance  at  1k» 
"wo^oi^*"  Minebody  behind  roe  uud  to  MmxH, 
*I  parpon  to  take  vnj  tbia  nke  pair  of  nhtm* 
On  looUnf  roand,  I  fiiMind  an  old  worn-om  p«tr 
offboe*  |Natiitth*plaM«rnqrmni,iflileh««tt 
new." 
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Egypt*  Tbey  deriye  their  appeUation  from  the  name  of  their  fint 
Sfaeykh>  Seedee  Mohammad  Ihn-'£e>li,'  a  Maghrahee.  Their  per- 
formances are  very  extraordinary and  one  is  particularly  remarkahle. 
I  was  Yery  anxious  that  they  should  perform,  this  night,  what  I  here 
allude  to ;  and  I  wfi»  nut  disappointed ;  though  I  was  told  that  they 
had  not  done  it  in  Cairo  for  several  yean  before, 

I  found  about  twenty  of  these  darweeshes,  variously  dressed, 
sitting-  npou  the  floor,  close  together,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  next  to 
the  tVont-wall  of  the  building.  Each  of  them,  except  two,  was 
beating  a  large  "  tar"  (or  tambourine),  rather  more  than  a  foot  in 
width,  and  differing  iVoui  the  common  \&r  in  being  without  the 
tinkling  pieces  of  metal  which  are  attached  to  the  hoop  of  the  latter. 
One  of  the  two  persons  mentioned  as  exceptions  was  beating  a  small 
t^r  of  the  commoii  kind  ;  and  the  other,  a  *'  baz,"  or  little  kettle- 
drum. Btlore  this  ring  of  darweeshes,  a  space  rather  larger  than 
that  which  they  occupied  was  left  by  the  crowd  for  other  daru*>t  shcs 
of  the  same  order;  and  soon  after  the  former  had  biguu  to  beat  their 
tambourines,  the  latter,  who  were  six  in  number,  commenced  a 
strange  kiud  of  dance ;  sometimes  exclaiming  "  Allah  !"  and  some- 
times, "ASijSh,  UowUmk**  ("God  is  our  Lord**).  There  was  no 
regularity  in  their  dancing ;  but  each  seemed  to  be  performing  the 
antics  of  a  madman ;  now,  moving  his  body  up  and  down ;  the  next 
moment,  turning  round ;  then,  using  strange  geaticnlations  with  his 
arms;  next,  jumping;  and  sometimes,  screaming:  in  short,  if  a 
atrmger,  observing  them,  were  not  told  that  th^  were  performing  a 
religious  exercise,  supposed  to  be  the  involuntary  effect  of  enthusiastic 
excitement,  he  would  certainly  think  that  these  dancing  darweeshes 
were  merely  striving  to  excel  one  another  in  playing  the  buffoon ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  v^re  dad  would  conduce  to  impress 
him  with  this  idea.  One  of  them  wore  a  kaf^An  without  sleeves  and 
without  a  girdle ;  and  had  nothing  on  his  head,  which  had  not  been 
shaved  for  about  a  week  :  another  had  a  white  cotton  skull-cap,  but 
was  naked  from  the  head  to  the  wai^t,  wearing  nothing  on  his  body 
but  a  j>air  of  loose  drawers.  These  two  darwceslu's  were  tlie  principal 
performers.  The  fornu  r  of  them,  a  dark,  spare,  middle-aged  man, 
after  having  danced  in  his  odd  manner  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
gradually  become  more  wild  and  extravagant  in  his  actions,  rushed 

1  "'BeA**  IttlwinmevMdiDdw  Viir4a,tiid  UgUy  TtMnt*  tto  M«Miah.  The  Chriatiaiu 
by  itx  fbllowers,  for  "  Jcsui ; "  uid  U  not  uncom-  that  upcik  AflMe  MM  pngaig  eall  owr  I<otd 
mon  among  Mualimti,  m  they  acknoirlcdge  and     "  Yaaoo^." 
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towards  the  ring  formed  by  bit  brethren  wbo  were  beeting  tbo 
t&rs.  In  the  middle  of  this  ring  wiu  placed  a  small  chafing- 
dish  of  tinned  eopper,  full  of  red-hot  charcoal.  From  this  the 
darweesli  just  mentioned  seized  a  piece  of  live  charcoal,  which  he 
put  into  his  mouth  ;  then  he  did  the  same  with  another,  another,  and 
another,  until  his  month  was  full;  when  he  deliberately  chewed  these 
live  coals,  opening  his  mouth  very  wide  every  moment,  to  shew  its 
contents,  whiclij  after  about  three  minutes,  he  swallowed  ;  and  all 
this  he  did  without  evineln^  the  slightest  symptom  of  pain  j  appear- 
ing, durin}^  the  operation  and  after  it,  even  more  lively  than  before. 
The  other  darweesh  before  alluded  to,  as  half  naked,  displayed  a 
remarkably  fine  and  vifforous  form,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  prime  of 
his  atre.  After  having  danced  not  umcli  longer  than  the  former, 
his  actions  became  so  violent  that  one  of  his  brethren  held  him  ;  but 
he  released  himself  l>om  his  grasp,  auU,  rushing  towards  the  chaiiug- 
dish,  took  out  one  of  the  largest  live  coals,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 
He  kept  his  mouth  wide  open  for  about  two  minutes  ;  during  which 
period,  eadi  time  that  be  inhaled,  the  large  coal  appeared  of  ahnoet  ■ 
white  beat;  and  when  he  exhaled,  numerous  sparks  were  blown  out 
of  his  mouth.  After  this,  he  chewed  and  swidlowed  the  eoal,  and 
then  resumed  his  dancing.  When  their  performanee  had  lasted 
about  half  an  hour,  the  darweeshes  paused  to  rest. 

Before  this  pause,  another  party  of  the  same  sect  had  b^un  to 
perform,  near  the  centre  of  the  great  portico.  Of  theae  I  now 
became  a  spectator.  They  had  arranged  themselves  in  the  same 
order  as  the  former  party.  The  ring  composed  by  those  who  beat 
the  tambourines  consisted  of  about  the  same  number  as  in  the  other 
company ;  but  the  dancers  here  were  about  twelve :  sometimes  less. 
One  of  them,  a  tall  man,  dressed  in  a  dark  woollen  gown,  and  with  n 
bare  shaven  head,  took  from  the  chafing-dish,  which  was  handed  to 
the  dancers  as  though  it  had  been  a  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  a 
large  piece  of  brilliantly  hot  coal  ;  placed  it  between  his  teeth,  and 
kept  it  so  for  a  short  time ;  then  drew  it  upon  his  tongue ;  and, 
keeping  his  mouth  wide  open  for,  I  think,  more  than  two  minutes, 
violently  inhaled  and  exhaled,  shewinsr  tiie  inside  of  his  mouth  like  a 
furnace,  and  breathing  out  sparks,  as  tlie  former  darwee-^li  hm]  done; 
but  with  less  jippearanee  of  evcitement.  Having  clunveU  and 
swallowed  the  coal,  he  joined  the  ring  of  the  tambourine-players; 
and  sat  almost  clo^e  to  my  feet,  1  narrowly  watched  his  counte- 
nuacc;  but  could  not  see  the  least  indication  of  his  sufienng  any 
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pain.  After  I  had  iritueaBcd  theie  extraordinary  perfonnanees  for 
about  an  hour,  both  parties  of  darweeshea  stopped  to  rest ;  and  as 
there  waa  nothing  more  to  see  worthy  of  notice,  I  then  quitted  the 
mosque.* 

Sometimes,  on  this  occasion,  the  'Eesawceych  eat  glass  as  well  as 
fire.  One  of  them,  the  hi^g  Mohammad  EsoSel&wce,  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  who  was  lamp>lighter  in  the  mosque  of  the  Hasan- 
eyn,  and  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  caters  of  fire  and  glass,  and  celebrated  for  other  performances. 
Often,  when  he  appeared  to  become  highly  excited,  it  is  said  that  he 
used  to  spring  up  to  the  long  bars,  or  rafters,  of  wood,  which  extend 
across  the  arches  above  the  columns  of  the  mosque,  and  which  are 
sixteen  feet  or  more  from  the  pavement;  and  would  run  alonir  tliciii, 
from  one  to  another:  then,  with  his  finger,  wetted  in  his  Tnouth,  lie 
would  strike^  hi»  arm,  and  cause  blood  to  flow;  and  by  the  same 
means  stan<-h  the  hlood. 

The  zikrs,  during  this  festival,  are  continued  all  night.  Many 
persons  pass  the  night  in  the  mosque,  sleeping  on  the  matting  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  thefts  are  conunitted  there.  On  my  return  to 
my  liousc  alter  witnessing  the  performances  of  the  'Ecsaweeychj  I 
found  no  fewer  than  eight  lice  on  my  clothing. 

On  the  following  night  there  was  nothing  that  1  observed  at  all 
entertaining,  unless  it  were  this,  that  my  officious  friend  the  book- 
seller^  who  again  presided  at  a  zikr^  wishing  to  pass  me  off  for  a 
pious  Muslim  (or  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  good  work),  without 
having  obtained  my  previous  permission,  openly  proposed  to  four 
fi^ees  to  perform  a  recitation  of  the  I^ur-Hn  (I  mean,  of  the  whole 
hook,  a  "khatmeh  on  my  part,  for  the  sake  of  aeyyidnaM-i^oseyn. 
As  this  is  commonly  done,  on  the  occasions  of  this  festival,  by  persona 
of  the  higher  and  middle  orders,  it  would  have  excited  snspicion  tf  I 
had  objected.  It  was  therefore  performed,  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  next  following;  each  fikee  reciting  a  portion  of  the  book,  and 
then  another  relieving  him :  it  occupied  about  nine  hours.  After  it 
was  finished,  I  was  mentioned,  by  my  assumed  Oriental  name,  as  the 
author  of  this  pious  work.  The  performers  received  a  wax  candle, 
some  bread,  and  a  piaster  each. 

On  Monday  the  mats  were  removed,  except  a  few,  upon  which 

>  Tlw  pcrforauuicea  of  Richardaon,  deacrlb«d  in  Eveljrn'i  Uemoin  (pp.  tf7&-0>  Hto.  cdiUwii), 
appMT  to  h»v«  tnrpaMvd  thow  «t  tbe  dcrwcvHhcs  hcve  nnitiiMicd. 
•  TInib.  ''ourlonl." 
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fjioups  of  SkeCB,  employed  to  recite  tbe  l^ur4ak,  wated  themaelTes. 
Vast  numben  of  peiwmi  morted  to  the  moiqae  this  day,  both  men 
and  women ;  chiefly  those  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  blcsiing 

by  the  visit,  and  disliked  the  still  greater  crowding  and  confoaion  of 
the  following  day,  or  day  of  the  Mooltd.  In  the  ensuing  erening, 
the  streets  in  tbe  neighbourfaoodof  the  mosque  were  densely  crowded; 
-and^  a  little  after  sunset,  it  was  very  difficult  in  some  parta  to  pass. 
Numerous  lamps  were  hung  in  these  streets,  and  many  shops  weic 
open. 

This  was  nhn  the  night  of  the  Moolid  of  the  famous  Snl^in 
**  Es-Sdk*h,"  of  the  house  of  Kivoob,  who  is  coninionlv  believed  to 
have  been  a  welee,  and  is  said,  by  the  itrnorant,  to  liave  worn  a  dilk, 
and  to  have  earned  his  subsistence  by  making  baskets,  &c.,  of  paltn- 
Icavcs  ("khoos*'),  without  drawinir  any  money  from  the  public 
treasury  for  his  own  private  use.  His  tomb,  which  adjoins  l)is 
mosque,  is  in  the  Nablniseen  (or  market  of  the  sellers  of  e^tpptr 
wares),  a  part  of  the  main  street  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the  uiusquc 
of  the  Hasancvn.  This:  market  was  illuminated  with  many  lamp*. 
Most  of  the  shops  were  open;  and  in  each  of  these  was  a  gruujt  oi 
three  or  four  or  more  persons  sitting  willi  ihe  master.  The  moMjue 
and  tomb  of  'E.^-Saleh  are  much  neglected,  and  falling  to  decay, 
notwithstanding  the  high  veneration  which  the  people  of  Cairo  enter- 
•  tain  for  this  prince.  On  my  approaching  the  door  of  the  tomb,  I  wsi* 
surrounded  by  b^ntalees  and  8a^l<:as,  soliciting  me  to  pay  them  to 
distribute  the  contents  of  an  ibree^  or  a  ^irbeh  for  the  sake  of  £§- 
^fle\^»  I  entered  the  building  with  my  shoes  on  (seeing  that  others 
did  the  same),  but  took  them  off  at  the  threshold  of  the  saloon  of  tbe 
tomb.  This  is  a  square  hall,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  In  the  centre 
is  an  oblong  monument,  over  the  grave,  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
railing.  At  the  head  of  this  railed  enclosure  (or  mai|j^poorah)  ure  four 
large  wax  candles  ;  and  at  the  foot,  three ;  all  of  which  are  encased 
in  plaster,  and  resemble  round-topped  stone  pillars.  They  are 
coloured  with  broad,  horizontal,  red  stripes,  like  the  alternate  courses 
of  stone  in  the  exterior  walls  of  most  mosques  in  Cairo.  There 
probably  we  re,  originally,  the  same  number  at  the  foot  as  there  arc  at 
the  head  of  the  maksoorah  ;  for  there  is  a  space  which  seems  to  have 
been  oecupied  by  one  at  the  foot.  These  candles,  it  is  said,  were 
sent  as  a  present,  Ijy  a  Pope,  or  by  a  Frank  King,  to  Es-Saiebi,  who, 
being  a  \\  (  h  e,  discovered,  without  inspeeting  them,  that  they  were 
tilled  with  gunpowder,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thus  encased  in 
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plaster:  or,  according  to  another  account,  they  were  sent  as  a  present 
for  the  tomb,  some  years  al'ter  the  deatli  of  Es-Saleh,  and  lie  appeared 
to  the  guardian  of  liis  tomb  iu  a  drcani^  and  informed  liini  of  the 
gunpowder-plot.  The  saloon  of  the  tomb  I  found  scantily  lighted, 
and  having  a  very  ancient  and  neglected  appearance.  The  pavement 
was  uncovered.  On  my  entering,  two  servants  of  the  mosqne  took 
me  to  the  foot  of  the  maksoorah,  and  one  of  them  dictated  to  me  the 
Fdt'^ah,  and  the  form  of  prayer  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my 
aCGoant  of  the  eeremomes  of  the  day  of  '.^hooii ;  the  other  respond- 
ing "  Ameen  "  Amen  ") :  the  former  then  desired  me  to  recite  the 
F&t'hah^  with  them,  a  second  time>  and  gave  me  five  of  the  little 
balls  of  bread  from  the  tomb  of  the  seyyid  El-Bedawee.  They  re- 
ceived, for  this,  half  a  piaster.  Another  servant  opened  the  door  of 
the  maVfoorah  for  me  to  enter:  an  honour  which  required  that  I 
should  give  him  also  a  trifling  present. 

From  the  tomb  of  E9-t$£le^  I  proceeded  to  the  mosque  of  the 
{[asaneyn,  through  streets  crowded  to  excess  (though  this  was  not  the 
great  night),  and  generally  well  lighted.  There  was  bat  little  difier- 
ence  between  the  scenes  which  the  streets  and  the  mosque  of  the 
Ha<;anryn  presented :  among  the  crowds  in  the  mosque  I  saw  numbers 
of  children;  and  some  of  them  were  playing,  running  after  each 
other,  and  shouting*  There  were  numerous  groups  of  fikees  reciting 
the  l^uT'hi ;  and  one  small  ring  of  darweeshea,  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  portico,  performing  a  zikr.  I  forced  my  way  with  difficulty 
into  tlie  kubbeh,  and  performed  the  circuit  round  the  shrine.  Here  was 
a  very  nnnirrou??  party  reciting  the  Kur-un.  After  quittinp:  the  mosque, 
1  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  lialf  iu  a  street,  listening  to  a  Sha'er. 

On  the  followiriir  day,  the  last  and  cliief  day  of  the  festival,  tlie 
mosque  of  the  Ijasaneyn  and  its  ueiglibourliood  were  mueli  more 
thronged  than  on  the  days  previous  ;  and  iu  every  sook,  and  before 
every  wekiileh,  and  even  before  tlie  doors  of  most  private  housejj  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  uf  Muslims  throughout  the  city,  lamps 
were  hung,  to  be  Hirhted  in  the  ensuing  night,  the  ni^bt  of  the 
Moolid.  Tin  nuuiber  of  beggars  in  the  streets  this  day,  luipluring 
aluis  for  tlu:  .sake  of  "  seyyidna-I-I.Io.^eyn,"  was  surprising:  sittiiii* 
for  about  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  at  a  shop  iu  the  main  street^  1  was 
quite  wearied  with  saying,  "  God  help  thee  !"  "  God  sustain  thee  !"  &c. 
Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  seemed  to  be  in  the 
streets ;  and  almost  all  the  Turks  residing  here  appeared  to  be  con- 
gregated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Qasaneyn.  This  was  the  grand 
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day  for  viaiting  the  Bbrine  of  El'^08eyn :  it  ia  bdieved  that  tlie 
Pfopliet  ia  present  there  all  thie  day  and  the  enettiiig  night,  wit- 
neMing  his  followers'  pious  visits  to  his  giaudson.   Yet  most  of  the 
great  people  prefer  going  on  the  preceding  day,  or  on  any  of  the  days 
of  the  festival  hut  the  last,  on  account  of  the  excessive  crowding  on  this 
days  1,  however,  wrat  on  this  occasion  fur  the  vefy  reaaoD  that 
deterred  them.    I  entered  the  l^ubbeh  a  little  before  sunset,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  away  made  for  me  to  advancr    i  i]y  to  the  sbriue. 
A  servant  of  the  mosque  placed  me  before  the  duor  uf  the  uiaksoorah ; 
dictated  to  me  the  same  recitals  as  on  the  day  of  'Ashoodii  and  gave 
me  a  handful  of  the  bread  of  the  seyyid  El-Bedawce ;  consisting  of 
fourteen  of  the  little  balls  into  which  it  is  formed.    But  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  I  was  squeezed  till  I  was  almost  breathle&s  by 
applicants  for  presents.    The  iiuui  ^^  Im  bad  dictated  the  pmyer  to  me 
asked  iiir  for  his  present  (a  piaster):  mother  said,  "1  have  recited 
the  chapter  of  Va-Seeii  tor  thee,  O  A-iia    '  a  third.  "O  Efendee.  1 
am  ft  servant  of  the  inaksoorab      nm  t  ul  tiir  utbers  were  common 
beggars.     1  saw  ru)\v  tliat  tlie  Turks  had  p:e>od  reason  to  prefer  another 
day.  The  ninii  importunate  of  those  to  whoni  uotbiiiix  was  due  followed 
me  through  tlie  crowd  in  the  mosque,  nuil  into  the  street :  for  I  had 
given  away  all  that  1  had  in  my  j>ocket,  and  more  than  was  cus- 
tomary.   I  was  invited  to  seat  niyselt'  on  the  mastabab  of  a  shop 
opposite  the  mosque,  to  deliver  myself  from  their  jostling.    In  the 
mosque  I  saw  notlimg  to  remark  but  crowding  and  confusion,  aiul 
swarms  of  beggars;  men,  women,  and  children.    In  the  evening  the 
mosque  was  still  crowded  to  excess;  and  no  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed there  but  visiting  the  shrine,  recitations  of  the  l^ur^ui,  and 
two  or  three  zikrs.   The  streets  were  then  more  crowded  than  ever, 
till  long  after  midnight ;  and  the  illuminations  gave  them  a  very  gay 
appearance.   The  G^hargceyeh  (or  jewellers*  bii^)  was  illuminated 
with  a  great  profusion  of  chanddien,  and  curtained  over.  The 
miid'nehs  of  the  larger  mosques  were  also  illuminated.   Many  shopa 
were  open  besides  those  at  which  eatables,  coffee,  and  sherbet,  were 
sold;  and  in  some  of  them  were  seated  fi^ees  (two  or  more  together) 
reciting  khatmehs  (mr  the  whole  of  the  l^ur-in).   There  were  Shi'en, 
Mobaddits,  Musicians,  and  Singers,  in  various  places,  as  on  the 
former  nights. 

In  about  the  middle  of  "Regeb"^  (the  seventh  month)  ia  eele^ 
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bimted  fhe  M oolid  of  tbe  '*  seyyiddi  Zeyneb/'  tbe  daughter  of  tiie 
Iwikak  'Alee,  and  grand-slaughter  of  tbe  Prophet ;  always  on  tbe  eve  of 
a  Wednesday.  Tbe  feitival  generally  eommei^ieea  two  weeks  before :  tbe 
piinctpal  day  is  tbe  last,  or  Tuesday*  Tbe  scene  of  tbe  festivities  is 
the  neigbbonrbood  of  tbe  mosque  in  wbieh  tbe  se^^ideh  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  bnried;  a  gaudily-ornamented,  but  not  very  handsome 
building,  in  tbe  sontb-westeni  quarter  of  the  metropolis.^  The  sup- 
posed tomb^  over  which  is  an  oblong  monument,  covered  with 
embroidered  silk,  and  surroiindt  d  by  a  bronse  screen,  with  a  wooden 
canopy,  similar  to  those  of  El  Iloseyn,  is  in  a  small  but  lofty  apart- 
ment of  tbe  mosque,  crowned  by  a  dome.  Into  this  apartment,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Moolid,  visiters  arc  admitted,  to  pray  and  perform 
their  circuits  round  the  monument.  I  have  just  been  to  visit  it,  on 
the  last  or  prrcat  clay  of  the  festival.  In  a  street  near  the  mosque  I 
saw  several  Itecitcrs  of  Aboo-Zeyd,  Hiiwees,  Kureythitees,  and  i>ancers, 
and  a  few  swings  and  whirliirifr?!.  Tn  the  mosque,  the  prayer  usual 
on  such  oceasiuns,  after  the  Fat'luih,  was  dictated  to  me  j  and  I 
reeeived  two  of  the  littk-  ballji  of  the  bread  of  the  seyyid  El-Bcdawce. 
The  door  of  the  sacred  ench>surc  was  open;  but  1  had  been  told  tliat 
only  womeu  were  ullowed  to  enter,  it  being  rep-ardcd  in  the  same 
light  as  a  hareem  :  so  I  contented  myself  with  liuiktii!^' the  circuit; 
which,  owing  to  the  crowding  of  the  visiters,  uud  there  being  but  a 
very  narrow  space  between  three  sides  of  the  bronze  enclosure  and  the 
waUa  of  the  apartment,  was  rather  difficult  to  acoomplish.  A  respect- 
able-loolcing  woman,  in  a  state  wbieh  rendered  it  rather  dangerous  for 
her  to  be  present  in  sudi  a  crowded  ])lacc,  cried  out  to  me  to  make 
room  for  her  with  a  coarseness  of  language  common  to  Arab  females.* 
Many  persons  there  begged  me  to  employ  them  to  recite  a  chapter  of 
the  J^jiur-dn  for  tbe  seyyideh ;  urging  the  proposal  with  the  prayer  of 
'*  God  give  thee  thy  desire  t"*  for  tbe  visiters  to  the  tombs  or  ceno- 
taphs of  sainta  generally  have  some  special  petition  to  offer.  Tbere 
was  a  group  of  blind  paupers  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  soliciting  alms. 
The  mats  were  removed  throughout  the  mosque,  and  only  idle 
loungers  were  to  be  seen  there.  On  going  out,  I  was  importuned  by 
a  nnmber  of  hcmalccs  and  sakkas  to  give  them  money  to  distribute 
wator  for  the  saki  of  "  the  daughter  of  the  Imrmi."  It  is  customary 
to  ^ve  a  few  fa44^*  ^  more  servants  of  tbe  malk^oorab  j  and 


>  Tluii  i)i'i»  i,'i<'  W  IS  commi-nucU  shurtly  bcfur«        *  "M»t«ni^^'neMbj»  leedee:  bB(iie«oieIj&si.** 
t!ii'  iina.'tion  of  Kk-vpt  by  the  French,  and  coin-        ■  " Allill  yobaUlshak  m^fOOdak." 
pletetl  MNHi  aflcr  tbcj  had  qultlrd  the  counti;. 
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to  «  aifse,  to  feeite  a  cbapter ;  and  also  to  the  beggaxa  in  the  moeque ; 
and  to  one  of  the  ^emalees  or  lakkia.  The  chief  eeremonka  per- 
formed in  the  moaqoe  in  the  evenings  wete  likn.   Each  evening  of 

the  festival,  darveeshes  of  one  or  more  orders  repaired  thither. 

The  night  or  eve  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  Regeb  is  the  anniversarj 
of  the  Leylet  el-Me^rigj"  or  the  night  of  the  Prophet's  miraculous 
ascension  to  heaven  in  commemoration  of  which  a  festival  is  cele- 
brated in  a  part  of  the  northern  suburb  of  Cairo,  outside  the  gate 
called  Mh  KU'Adawee.  For  three  days  before,  the  Sh*  vkh  £U 
Bekree  entertains  numerous  persons  in  a  house  belonging  to  hira  in 
this  quarter ;  and  zikrs  are  performed  there  in  his  house.  In  addition 
to  the  aiiniserncnt  afforded  in  the  streets  by  Hilwees,  Reciters  of 
Aboo-Zeyd,  ^c.^  ns  on  similar  festivals,  the  pubhe  witness  on  this 
occasion  tliat  extraoi  dinary  perlbrmance  called  the  Doseh,"  which  1 
have  described  in  niy  account  of  the  Moohd  •  n-Nebee.  This  is  per- 
formed in  a  short,  but  rather  wide  street  ot  the  suburb  above  njeii- 
tioned,  in  front  of  the  mosque  of  a  saint  ealled  Et-Tashtoosliee,  on 
the  tweuty-sixtli  day  of  the  month,  whicli  is  the  last  and  chief  day  of 
the  festival.  I  have  just  been  one  of  its  spectators.  The  day  beinp 
Friday,  the  Slieykli  of  tlie  Saijideeyeh  (the  only  person  who  is  believed 
to  be  able  to  perform  ihia  reputed  miracle)  had  to  tuUll  liis  usual 
duty  of  praying  and  preaching  in  the  mosque  of  the  IJasaneyn,  at 
noon.  From  that  mosque  he  rode  in  procession  to  the  scene  of  the 
Ddseh,  preceded  by  a  long  train  of  bis  darweeshes,  with  their  banners, 
and  some  with  the  little  drums  which  they  often  use.  I  was  at  tbia 
spot  a  little  after  midday,  and  took  my  place  on  a  ma^tabsb  wbicb 
eitends  along  the  foot  of  the  front  of  the  mosqne  of  Et-Tash^oosbee. 

While  sitting  beie,  and  amusing  myself  witb  obserting  the 
crowds  attracted  by  the  same  curiosity  that  broo^t  me  hither,  a 
reputed  saint^  who,  a  few  days  ago,  begged  of  me  a  few  piasters  to 
feed  some  fiJjEeers  on  this  oecasion,  psssed  by,  and,  seeing  m^  came 
and  sat  down  by  my  side.  To  pass  away  the  time  during  which  we 
had  to  wait  before  the  Dosch,  he  related  to  me  a  tale  connected  with 
the  cause  of  the  festivities  of  this  day.  A  certain  Snltin,"  he  said, 
had  openly  ridiculed  the  stoiy  of  the  Me^Hig^  asserting  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  Prophet  coold  have  got  out  of  his  bed  by 


'  IFi'  prct.  111!  i1  to  h;u  o  \>ci  u  tr.iii!>ported  from 
>ickkcli  to  Jeruaoicui.  to  have  OAonicicd  Orom  Jeru- 
ul«ni  tt»  llcaveu,  thcfv  lobtw  boMconvcnowitli 


CSu(l,a»d  to  li.ivt'  rt'furnedtoMi^kkili.Inoo^ni^t. 

*  Tliit  Ulc  applies  to  tb«  Khmlcet'ch  Kl-^akioa.  I 
bSTC  hewd  it  flailed  with  wbic  tfiHiif  dtflkNaoaa. 
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night,  have  been  carried  from  Mekkeh  to  Jerusalem  by  the  beast 
Boiilfii  have  ascended  thence  with  the  angel  to  the  Seventh  Heaven, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  Mekkeh,  and  found  hia  bed  still  warm. 
He  was  playing  at  ehess  one  day  with  his  Wezeer,  when  the  saint 
£t-T&Bhtooshee  came  in  to  him,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  play  with 
him ;  making  this  condition,  that  the  Sultiin,  if  overcome,  should 
do  what  the  saint  slitnilfl  order.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  Tlic 
Sul^iin  lost  the  game,  and  was  ordered  by  the  saint  to  phiiii;r  m  a 
tank  of  water.  He  did  so ;  and  found  luuisell  in  a  niagnillceiit 
palace,  and  converted  into  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  with  long  hair, 
and  every  female  attraction.  He,  or  now  ahe,  was  married  to  the 
son  of  a  king  J  ^ave  birth  to  three  children,  suceeasively ;  and  then 
returned  to  the  tank,  aud,  cmei^ng  from  it,  informed  the  Wcaecr 
of  what  Lad  happened  to  him.  The  saint  reminding  him,  now,  of 
his  incredulity  on  the  subject  of  the  Mc9r%,  be  declared  hi«  belief 
in  the  miracle,  and  became  an  orthodox  Muilim*  Hene^  'the 
fettival  of  the  Me^r^lg  is  always  eelebrated  in  the  neif^bonrhood 
of  the  moeqne  in  which  Et-Ta^htooahee  is  buried,  and  hia  Moolid  is 
celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

Not  long  after  the  above  tale  was  finished,  an  hoar  and  a  qnarter 
after  mid-day,  the  procession  of  the  Sheykh  es-Sa^eeyeh  airived. 
The  foremost  persons,  chiefly  hia  own  darweeshes,  apparently  con- 
siderably more  than  a  hundrad  (bnt  I  found  it  impossible  to  count 
.  them)^  were  laid  down  in  the  street,  as  close  as  possible  tog^her, 
in  the  same  manner  as  nt  the  ^loolid  cn-Nebee.  Th^  incessantly 
repeated  the  word  ''Allah!"  A  number  of  darweeshes,  most  with 
their  shoes  off,  ran  over  them ;  several  beating  their  little  drums ; 
some  carrying  the  black  flags  of  the  order  of  the  Rifa  ees  (the  parent 
order  of  the  Saadees)  j  and  two  carrying  a  "  shalecsh  "  *  (a  pole 
about  twenty  feet  in  length,  like  a  large  flag-staff,  the  chief  banner 
of  the  Saadeeyeh,  with  a  large  conical  ornament  of  brass  ou  the  top)  : 
then  came  tlie  Sheykh,  on  the  same  gray  horse  that  he  rode  at  tlit; 
Moolid  cn-\ebee  :  he  was  dressed  in  a  light-blue  pelisse,  lined  with 
ermine,  and  wore  a  black,  or  almost  black,  mukleh  ;  which  is  a  large, 
formal  turban,  peculiar  to  persons  of  religious  and  leanied  profes- 
sions, lie  rode  over  the  prostrate  n\cn,  aiumbling  ail  the  while: 
two  persons  led  his  horse ;  aud  they,  also,  trod  upon  the  prostrate 
men ;  sometimes  on  the  legs,  and  on  the  heads.  Once  the  horse  pranced 


'  I'r'UK'rly,  '*  gulccish,"  or  "  julccth.*' 
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and  curveted,  and  nearly  trod  upon  several  heads:  he  passed  over 
the  men  with  a  high  and  hard  pace.  The  Shcykh  entered  the  house 
of  the  Sheykh  JEU-BekreCy  before  mentioned,  adjoining  the  mosque. 
None  of  the  men  who  were  ridden  over  appeared  to  be  hurt,  and 

many  got  np  laughing ;  but  one  appeared  to  be  "  melboos,"  or 
ovcicome  by  exritcmcnt,  and,  thongli  he  did  not  put  his  hand  to 
his  back,  as  if  injured  by  the  tread  of  the  horse,  seemed  near  \Vmt- 
iug;  and  tears  rolled  down  liis  face  :  it  is  possible,  however,  tliat  this 
man  was  hurt  by  the  horse,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
cause. 

After  the  Doseh,  my  In  td  the  saint  insisted  on  niy  eomingto  his 
house,  which  was  near  by,  with  three  fikees.  He  conducted  us  to 
a  small  upper  room,  fuiaished  with  au  old  carpet  and  cushions. 
Here  the  three  fikees  sat  down  with  me,  and  recited  the  Fat'^^ 
together,  in  a  very  lond  voice.  Then  one  of  them  chanted  about 
half  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  ^or-in,  very  mnaicaUy:  another 
finished  it.  Our  host  afterwards  brong^ht  a  stool,  and  placed  upon 
it  a  tray  with  three  large  dishes  of  "  *eysh  bi-la^m.*'  This  it  minoed 
meat,  fried  with  butter,  and  seasoned  with  some  ta^eeneh  (or  sesame 
from  which  oil  has  been  pressed),  vinegar,  and  chopped  onions;  then 
put  upon  cakes  of  leavened  dough,  and  baked.  To  this  meal  I  sat 
down,  with  the  three  fikees,  our  host  waiting  upon  us.  A  fourth 
^]fet  came  in,  and  joined  us  at  dinner.  After  we  had  eaten,  the 
fikees  recited  the  Fdt'ljiab  for  the  host,  and  then  for  myself,  and  went  - 
away.    T  oon  after  followed  their  example. 

On  the  Leylet  el-^Meariig,  between  two  and  three  hours  after 
sunset,  the  Sheykh  £1-Bekree  returns  in  procession,  preceded  by 
numeroTiB  perscms  bearing  mesh*als,  and  by  a  number  of  darwecshes, 
to  his  house  in  the  Ezbekceyeh.  During  this  night,  the  mid'neha 
of  the  larircr  mosques  arc  illuminated. 

On  the  first  or  second  ^\\-(lncsday  in  "  Shaaban "  (the  cij?lith 
month),  izeiiendly  on  the  fm-nier  day,  unless  that  be  the  first  or 
second  day  of  the  month,  the  celebration  of  tlie  Moolid  of  the 
"  Imam  Esh-Sh/ife'ce "  commences.  It  ends  on  the  eve  of  the 
Thursihiy  in  the  next  week.  The  great  cemetery  called  the  Kanifeh, 
in  the  desert  tract  on  the  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  Ini^m 
IS  buried,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  loun,  are  the  scenes  of  the 
festivities.  As  this  Imtim  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  tu  which 
most  of  the  people  of  Cairo  belong,  his  Moolid  attracts  many  visiters. 
The  festivities  are  similar  to  those  of  other  great  Moolids.    On  the 
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Saturday  before  the  last  or  chief  day,  the  ceremony  of  the  D6aeh  is 
performed.  On  the  laat  day,  Wednesday,  the  visiters  are  most 
numerons;  and  during  the  ensuing  night,  zikrs,  &c,  are  performed 
in  the  aepnlehral  mosque  of  the  Im&m.  Above  the  dome  of  this 
mosqne,  upon  its  point,  is  fixed  a  metal  boat,  in  which  there  used  to 
be  placed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Moolid,  an  ardebb  (or  about  five 
bushels)  of  wheat,  and  a  cameI>load  of  water,  for  the  birds.  The 
boat  is  said  to  turn  sometimes  when-  there  is  no  wind  to  move  it, 
and,  according  to  the  position  which  it  takes,  to  foretoken  various 
events,  good  and  evil;  such  as  plenty  or  scarcity,  the  death  of  some 
great  man,  &c. 

Several  other  Moolids  foUow  that  of  the  ImiUn;  but  tboae  already 
described  are  the  most  famous,  and  the  ceremonies  of  all  are  nearly 
the  same. 

"The  Night  of  the  Middle  of  Shociban,"  or  "  Leylet  en-Nusf 
niiu  Sliaabiin,"  nhich  is  tlir  night  of  the  fifteenth  (that  h  jyreeedmt) 
the  tifteentli  d;ty)  of  that  month,  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
Mushnis,  as  tlie  period  when  the  fate  of  every  Hving  man  is  confirmed 
for  the  eusuiug  year.  The  Sidr  (or  lote-tree)  of  Paradise,  which  is 
more  commonly  called  Sljcgeret  el-Muntaha  (or  tlic  Tree  of  tlie 
l^xtiemity)  probably  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly  (as  is  generally 
supposed)  because  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  extremity,^  or  on  the 
most  elevated  spot,  in  Paradise,  is  believed  to  have  as  many  leaves 
as  tlicre  are  living  human  beings  iu  the  world  ;  and  the  leaves  are 
said  to  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  those  beings;  each  leaf 
bearing  the  name  of  one  person,  and  those  of  his  father  and  mother. 
The  tree,  we  are  taught,  is  shaken  on  the  niglit  above  moitioned,  a 
little  after  sunset ;  and  when  a  person  is  destined  to  die  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  his  leaf,  upon  whidi  his  name  is  written,  falls  on  this  occa* 
sion :  if  he  be  to  die  very  soon,  his  leaf  is  almost  whdly  withered, 
a  very  small  portion  only  remaining  green :  if  he  be  to  die  later  in 
the  year,  a  larger  portion  remains  green :  according  to  the  time  he 
has  yet  to  live,  so  is  the  proportion  of  the  part  of  the  leaf  yet  green. 
Thn^  therefore,  is  a  veiy  awful  night  to  the  serioua  and  considerate 
Muslims,  who,  accordingly,  observe  it  with  solemnity  and  earnest 
prayer.  A  particular  form  of  prayer  is  used  on  the  occasion,  imme- 
diately after  the  ordinary  evening-prayers  which  are  said  soon  after 


t  IQ  tbe  Conaiflntai?  of  the  QOUtyu,  "ISidnt 
•l'K«iilal4>"  or  "  tlM  LaCe-tiee  or  tttt  Efctrratttjr " 
(IFur4a^  eh.  lUI.  t.  M),  It  laterpntad  a*  ■igiilQr' 


ing  "  The  Lute-tiw  b^jrond  whiefa  nettlier  angels 
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snnaet.  Those  who  are  able  recite  it  without  being  prompted  to 
do  80^  and  generally  in  a  rooaqne :  others  assemble  in  the  mosqnea 
for  this  purpose,  and  hire  a  fi^ee  to  assist  them;  and  many  fikees, 
therefore,  resort  to  the  mosijaes  to  perform  this  office.  Each  iSHgiBB 
officiates  for  a  group  of  persons.  He  first  recites  the  ^'Soorat  Yi- 
Seen"  (or  d6th  chapter  of  the  Knr-to) ;  and  then,  raising  bis  hands 
before  his  face,  as  in  the  ordinary  supplications,  and  the  other  wor^ 
shippers  doing  the  same,  he  recites  tlie  *'  dok  "  (or  prayer),  repeat- 
in^j  one,  twoj,  three,  or  more  words,  which  the  others  then  repeat 
after  him.  The  prayer  is  as  follows : — "  O  God,  0  thou  Gracious, 
aud  who  art  not  an  object  of  grace,  O  thou  Lord  of  Dignity  and 
Honour,  and  of  Beneficence  and  Favour,  there  is  no  deity  but  Thou, 
the  Support  of  those  who  seek  to  Thee  for  refuge,  and  the  Helper  of 
those  who  have  recourse  to  Thee  for  help,  and  the  Trust  of  those  who 
fear.  O  God,  if  Thou  have  reeorded  me  in  thy  abode,  upon  the 
'  Original  nf  the  Book,*'  miserable,  or  unfortunate,  or  scanted  in  my 
sustenance,  cancel,  O  God,  of  thy  good  ncs-*,  my  miser)',  and  misfor- 
tune, and  scanty  allowance  of  sustenanee,  and  confirm  me  in  thy 
abode,  upon  the  Original  of  the  Book,  as  liappy,  and  provided  for, 
and  din-eted  to  p:ood  :  for  Thou  hast  said  (and  thy  saying  is  true)  in 
thy  hook  ie\eaUd  by  the  tongue  of  thy  commissioned  Prophet,  'God 
will  (  aiu  (  1  what  He  pleaseth,  and  confirm  ;  uml  with  Iliui  i&  the 
Ori'Tinul  of  the  Book."  O  niv  God,  bv  the  ^erv  trrcut  revelation 
[which  is  made]  on  the  night  of  the  middle  of  the  niunth  of  Shaab^n 
the  honoured,  '  in  which  every  determined  decree  is  dispensed  '  and 
confirmed,  remove  from  me  whatever  affliction  I  know,  aud  what  I 
Itnow  not,  and  what  Thou  best  knowest;  for  Thou  art  the  moat 
Mighty,  the  most  Bountiful.  And  bless,  0  God,  our  lord  Mobammad, 
the  Illiterate*  Prophet,  and  his  Ftanily  and  Companions,  and  save 
them.*' — ^After  having  repeated  this  prayer,  the  worshippers  ofier  up 
any  private  supplication. 

The  night  on  which  "  Ramad^  "  (the  month  of  abstinence,  the 
ninth  month  of  the  year,)  is  expected  to  oomm^ce  is  called  '*  Leylet 


1  The  PnMTf  ed  Tabkt.  <n  wUdi  an  aU  to 
b«  wilttifi  the  orlfdiwl  of  th«  ITaT^,  and  all 

(Sutl'll  dcctWi*,       here  l  oiuillniily  liniit  r!«i<)«><l  ;  IlUt 

I  am  InforntLd  that  the  "Unifinal  '  (or,  lit«rallj, 
tbc  ••Mother")  "of  flw  Book"  ta  Q«d*a  knMf* 
ledifc,  i»r  prm-ieace. 

•  ^wfkn,  cb.  xUi.  v.  8S. 

*  l^or-An,  I'h.  xliv.  v.  3.— Tly  •ome  persona  theae 
worda  arc  supposed  to  appljr  to  the  Night  of  el- 
^Mxt  wUA      hmaftnr  be  Bmitiincd. 


«  Mohammad  irlori«d  la  hia  UUtcracj.  aa  a 
praorof  M«  Hrinp  inxpfrvd:  K  bad  the  Munc  Hfeci 
n|i.iii  liis  followiT*  aK  tlio  W(lrd^  of  our  Savii.ur 
had  upuu  tht;  Jew*,  who  rfiuwk«>ii,  "  Hor«r 
kBOiltfh  this  man  Mters,  baring  never  learned  ?** 
John  Tfl.  16.  But  the  epithet  bert  lanJetad 
(agreeaMy  talili  the  Beaml  opiBkai  oT  fbe 
Manlims)  "niiterate"  ahould  more  j  roiH-rtf 
rendered  "  Gentile,"  a«  Dr.  6prrng«r  haa  ob»erTetl 
laWaUa«fMe»aiBiiiad 
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er-lJoo-ytli,''  or  the  Nieht  f)t'  the  Observation  [of  the  new  inoon]. 
In  the  atu  niooii,  or  earlier,  during  the  preeeding  day,  several  persons 
arc  sent  a  few  niihvs  into  the  desert,  where  the  air  is  particularly 
clear,  iti  order  to  obtain  a  sitrlit  of  the  new  moon  :  for  the  fast  com- 
menees  o»i  tlic  next  day  after  the  new  moon  has  been  s.een,  or,  if  the 
moon  eannot  be  seen  in  consequence  of  a  cloudy  sky,  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  evidence  of  one  Muslim,  tiiat  be  has  seen  the  new  moon,  is 
sufficient  for  the  proclaiming  of  the  fast.  In  the  evening  of  the 
day  above  mentioned,  the  Mohtesib,  the  Sheylchs  of  several  tradeft 
(miUerSt  bakers,  slaughtermen,  sellers  meat,  oil-men,  and  fruiterers), 
with  several  other  members  of  each  of  these  trades,  parties  of 
musiewns,  and  a  number  of  fakeers,  headed  and  interrupted  by 
companies  of  soldiers,  go  in  procession  from  the  Citadel  to  the  Court 
of  the  K/idec,  and  there  await  the  return  of  one  of  the  persona  who 
have  been  sent  to  make  the  observation,  or  the  testimony  of  any  other 
Muslim  who  has  seen  the  new  moon.  The  streets  through  which 
they  pass  are  lined  with  spectators.  There  used  to  be,  in  this  pro- 
cession, several  led  horses,  handsomely  caparisoned;  but  of  late, 
military  display,  ci€  a  poor  order,  has,  for  the  most  part,  taken  the 
place  of  etvil  and  religious  pomp.  The  procession  of  the  night  of 
the  Roo-yeh  is  now  chiefly  composed  of  NizAm  infantry.  Each 
company  of  soldiers  is  preceded  and  followed  by  bearers  of  mesh'als, 
to  light  them  on  their  return;  and  followed  by  tlie  Sheykh,  and  a 
few  other  members,  of  some  trade,  with  several  fakeers,  shouting,  as 
they  pass  along,  "  0 !  Blessing  1  Blessing !  Bless  ye  the  l^rophet  1 
On  him  be  peace  1"  '  After  every  two  or  three  companies,  there  is 
generallv  an  interval  of  many  minutes.  The  Mo^tesib  -and  his 
attendants  close  the  procession.  When  information  that  the  moon 
has  been  seen  has  arrived  at  tin"  Kadee's  court,  the  soldiers  and 
others  assembled  there  divi<le  themselves  info  several  parties,  one  of 
which  retiuMis  to  the  Citadel;  the  others  pemmbnlate  different 
quarters  of  tlie  town,  shouting,  "  O  followers  of  the  best  of  the  Crea- 
tion !  *  Fastuigl  Fasting!"" — Wlien  tlx-  moon  has  not  been  seen 
on  this  nigbt,  the  people  are  informed  by  tin-  cry  of  "To-morrow 
is  of  the  month  of  Shaal)an.  No  fasting  !  Mo  fasting  !"* — Tlie  people 
generally  pass  a  great  part  of  this  night  (when  the  fast  has  been 

i"0!    F.f-Salili  !    Kh-^dttlt   9*1100  'abMI-      Oftlie  l-r  .]  li, ' 
Mcbe«  i  'alojtuHi.M>l4m  I"  *  "  Va  uiuiiiata  khL7ri-l-»anm !  ^i/«m  I  Hiykm !" 

•  '*Tho  heat  of  the  C'reitloii "  w  ui  appclUttnn       •  "  Ohndk  mlii  uluhtf  «bmibia.  Fi(Ar  t  Pf(Ar  r 
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proclaimed  as  oommencing  on  the  monow)  in  eating  and  drinlnng 
and  smoking;  and  seem  as  merry  as  they  nsually  do  when  released 
from  the  misery  of  the  day's  fast.  The  mosqncs,  as  on  the  following 
nights,  are  illuminated  within ;  and  lamps  are  hong  at  their  entrsnces^ 
and  upon  the  galleries  of  the  mfid'nehs. 

In  Ramaijib,  instead  of  seeing^  as  at  other  times,  many  of  the 
passengers  in  the  streets  with  the  pipe  in  the  hand,  we  now  see  them 
empty-handed,  until  near  sunset,  or  carrying  a  stick  or  cane,  or  a 
string  of  beads ;  but  some  of  the  Christians  now  are  not  afraid,  aa 
tin  y  used  to  be,  of  smoking  in  tljeir  shops  in  the  sight  of  the  £Mting 
Muslims.  The  streets,  in  the  morning,  have  a  dull  appearanee,  many 
of  the  shops  being  shut ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  th^  are  as  much 
crowded  as  usual,  and  all  the  shops  are  open.  The  Muslims  daring 
the  day-time,  whWv  fasting,  are,  generally  speaking,  very  morose :  in 
the  night,  after  breakfast,  they  are  unusually  affable  and  cheerful. 
It  18  the  general  fashion  of  the  principal  Turks  in  Cairo,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  many  others,  to  repair  to  the  mosque  of  the  Hasanryn  hi  the 
afternoon  during  Ramnd^n,  to  ])ray  and  lounu:e  j  and  on  tliesc 
occasions,  a  number  of  Turkish  tradesmen  (called  Tohafpryeli) 
expose  for  sale,  in  the  court  of  the  nicydaiil)  (or  tank  for  ablution),  a 
variety  of  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  suited  to  the  wants  of  their 
countrymen.  It  is  common,  iu  this  month,  to  sec  tradesmeu  in  their 
shops  reciting  the  Kur-au  or  prayers,  or  distributing  bread  to  the 
poor.  Towards  cvcninjr,  and  for  some  time  after  sunset,  the  beggars 
arc  more  tliau  u.-uiully  luiporluiialc  and  clamorous;  and  at  these 
tinifs,  the  coffee-shops  are  much  frequented  by  persons  of  the  lower 
orders,  many  of  whom  prefer  to  break  their  fast  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  pipe.  There  are  few  among  the  poor  who  do  not  keep  tbe 
fast ;  but  many  persons  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  break  it  in 
secret 

In  general,  during  Ramadan,  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  the  stool  of  the  supper-tiay  is  placed,  in 
the  apartment  in  whidi  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  visiters, 
a  few  minutes  before  sunset.  A  japanned  tray  is  put  upon  it;  and 
on  this  are  placed  several  dishes,  or  large  saucers,  containing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  dry  fruits  (which  are  called  ''nukl ") ;  such  as  hasel- 
nuts  (generally  toasted),  raisins,  shelled,  walnuts,  dried  dates,  dried 
figs,  shelled  almonds,  sugared  nuts,  &c.,  and  ka^k,  or  sweet  cakes. 
With  these  arc  also  plaedl  several  ^Uehs  (or  glass  cups)  of  sherbet 
of  sugar  and  water ;  usually  one  or  two  cups  more  tiian  there  are 
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persons  iu  Ihc  house  to  partake  of  the  beverage,  iti  cas^o  of  visiters 
coniinar  unexpectedly ;  and  often  a  little  fresh  cheese  and  a  cake  of 
bread  are  adJLtL    The  pipes  are  also  made  ready  ;  and  it  is  usual  to 
provide,  in  houses  where  numerous  visitci-s  arc  likely  to  call,  several 
commoQ  reed  pipes.    Immediately  after  the  cull  to  evening  prayer, 
which  IB  diBDted  four  minntes  ifter  sunset,  the  master  and  such  of 
his  family  or  friends  as  happen  to  he  with  him  drink  each  a  glass 
of  shorhet:  they  then  usually  say  the  evening-prayers;  and,  this 
done,  eat  a  few  nnts,  ke,,  and  smoke  their  pipes.   After  this  slight 
refreshment,  they  sit  down  to  a  plentifbl  meal  of  flesh-meat  and  other 
food,  which  they  term  their  breakfast  ("fetoor").   Having  finished 
this  meal,  th^  say  the  night-pnyns,  *  and  certain  additional  prayen 
of  Ramadin,  called  "  et«tBr&weel^ or  smoke  again  before  they  pray. 
The  tar&weelli  prayen  consist  of  twenty  rek'ahsj  and  axe  repeated 
between  the  'esh^  prayers  and  the  witr.    Very  few  persons  say  these 
prayers,  acept  in  the  mosqne,  where  they  have  an  Im&m  to  take  the 
lead ;  and  they  do  little  more  than  conform  with  his  motions.  The 
smaller  mosques  are  dosed,  in  Ramadan,  soon  aft(  r  the  tarAweeh 
prayers:  the  larger  remain  open  until  the  period  of  the  last  meal 
(which  is  called  the  "  sahoor  '*),  or  until  tlic  "  imsik,"  which  is  the 
period  when  the  fast  must  be  recommenced.    They  are  iDuminated 
within  and  at  their  entrances,  as  long  as  they  remain  open  ;  and  the 
radd^nehs  are  illuminated  during  the  whole  of  the  night.    The  time 
during  which  Q\c  IMuslim  is  allowed  to  eat  (commencing,  as  already 
stated,  at  sunset,)  varies  from  11  hourt^  55  mimitrs  to  7  hours  16 
minutes  (in  the  latitude  of  Cairo),  according  as  the  night  is  lung  or 
short ;  the  unsuk  being  always  twinty  minutes  before  the  period  of 
the  prayer  of  d-iybrcak.    Conscquiiitly,  the  time  during  which  he 
keeps  fast  every  day  is  from  12  hours  5  minutes  to  16  hours  14 
miuutcs. 

The  Muslims,  dumi.;  Kiiiuadaiij  generally  Lake  theii-  bnaklast  at 
home ;  after  which;  tiicy  sometimes  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Many  of  them,  bat  chiefly  those  'of  the  lower 
orders,  in  the  evening,  visit  a  coflfee-shop,  either  merely  for  tlie  sake 
of  society,  or  to  listen  to  one  of  the  reciters  of  romances,  or  musicians, 
who  entertain  the  company  at  many  of  the  coffie^hops  every  night 
of  this  month.  Numerous  passengers  are  seen  in  the  streets  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  most  of  the  shops  at  which  sherbet 
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and  eatables  are  lold  remain  open.  Nigbt  ia  thos  turned  into  day ; 
and  particularly  by  tbe  wealthy,  moat  of  wbom  sleep  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  the  'Ulamii  of  Cairo  to 
hare  a  silur  performed  in  their  houses  every  night  during  this  mouth ; 
and  some  other  persons,  also^  occasionally  invite  their  friends,  and 
entertain  them  with  a  stkr  or  a  kbatmeh. 

Every  night  during  Eamadan,  criers,  called  "  Musahhirs/'  go 
about^  first  to  recite  a  conipliuientuy  cry  before  the  house  of  each 
Muslim  who  is  able  to  reward  them,  and  at  a  hiter  hour  to  announce 
the  period  of  the  "  sahoor,"  or  last  meal.'  There  is  one  of  these  criers 
to  caeh  "  kliutt,"  or  small  district,  of  Cairo.  He  begins  his  rounds 
about  two  hours,  or  a  little  more,  after  sunset  (that  is,  sliortly  nftcr 
the  night-])rayer8have  been  said) ;  holding,  with  his  lelt  liand,  a  small 
drum,  c;<11<mI  "  b^,"  or  "tablat  el-musahbir,"*  and,  in  his  right  hand, 
a  small  sUck  or  strap,  with  which  he  beats  it  ;  and  is  aceompanied  by 
a  boy  carrying  two  "  kaudeels "  (or  small  glass  lamps)  ui  a  frame 
made  of  palm-sticks.  They  stop  before  the  house  of  every  Muslim, 
except  the  poor ;  and  on  each  occasion  of  their  doing  this,  the  niu- 
sabl^ir  bcatti  his  little  drum  to  the  following  measure,  three  timed: 


after  which  he  chants,  "  He  prospereth  who  saith  '  There  is  no  deity 
but  God then  be  beats  his  dram  in  tbe  same  masner  as  before, 
and  adds, '  Mohammad,  tbe  Ooide,  is  tbe  Apostle  of  God.* "  Then 
again  beating  his  drum  be  generally  continnea,  "  The  moat  happy  of 
nights  to  thee,  O  sueb  a  one "  (naming  tbe  master  of  the  housed 
Having  previously  inquired  tbe  names  of  tbe  inmates  of  each  bouae, 
he  greets  each  person,  exeept  women,  in  tbe  same  manner;  mention- 
ing eveiy  brother,  aon,  and  young  unmarried  daughter  of  the  maater : 
saying,  in  the  last  ease,  "The  most  bappy  of  nights  to  tbe  ebief  lady 
among  bridea,*  such  a  one.''  After  each  greeting  he  b(  ats  his  drum; 
and  after  having  irrceted  the  man  (or,  men),  adds,  "  May  God  accept 
from  him  [or  them]  hia  [or  their]  prayers  and  fasting  and  good 
works."  He  concludes  by  saying,  "God  preserve  you,  0  ye  generous, 
every  year  V* — At  the  houses  of  the  great  (as  also  sometimes  in  other 


)  It  i\  frum  this  Isttar  ofllw  thatihe  ertor  U       '  y  umg  ladiM  la  Biiypt  aw  niton  callod 

calJod  "  MumW^."  "  bridtn," 

*  DMnflted  in  th*  ebattter  on  mnaiv. 
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cum),  after  cominencing  as  above  ("  He  prospereth  who  saith  'Tbeie 
ia  no  deity  but  Ood :  Mobammad,  the  Guide,  is  the  Apoetle  of  God' 
he  generally  repeats  a  long  ehaat>  in  nnmeaanred  rhyme ;  in  whieh 
he  first  eonjureB  God  to  pardon  hia  ains^  and  hleasea  the  Pn^het,  and 
then  proceeds  to  relate  the  story  of  the  ''me^r^"  (or  the  Frophet'a 
miracnlons  ascension  to  heaven)^  and  other  similar  stories  of  mira- 
cles; beating  his  drum  after  every  liew  words,  or,  rather,  after  every 
rhyme.  A  house  of  mourning  the  mnsabbi>*  passes  by.  He  generally 
reonves,  at  the  house  of  a  person  of  the  middle  orderSj  two,  threCj  or 
four  piasters  on  the  "  'eed  "  which  follows  Bama4in :  some  persons 
give  liira  a  trifle  every  night. 

If  my  reader  be  at  all  impressed  by  what  has  been  above  related,  of 
the  office  of  themusnhhir,  as  illiistratine:  the  character  of  the  Muslims, 
he  will  be  more  struek  by  what  here  follows. — At  many  houses  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Cairo,  the  women  often  put  a  small  coin  (of  iivc 
fatldahs,  or  from  tliat  sum  to  a  piaster,  or  more,)  into  a  |>iece  of  paper, 
and  throw  it  out  of  a  window  to  the  musahhir;  liavinj^  first  set  fire 
to  the  paper,  that  he  may  sec  where  it  falls  :  he  then,  sometimes  by 
their  desire,  ami  sometimes  of  his  own  accord,  recites  the  Fat'hah,  and 
relates  to  tlu m  a  sliort  tale,  in  uumcasured  rhyme,  for  their  amtise- 
mcnt ;  as,  for  instance,  the  story  of  two  '  ilai  iahs'* — tlie  quarrels  of 
two  women  who  are  wives  of  the  same  man.  Some  of  the  tales  which 
he  relates  on  these  occasions  are  of  a  grossly  indecent  nature ;  and 
yet  they  are  listened  to  by  femalea  in  houses  of  good  repute.  How 
inoongraous  are  such  sequels  I  'What  inconsistency  of  character  do 
th^  evince ! 

During  thb  month,  those  calls  from  the  m&d'neha  which  are 
termed  "the  OoU*'  and  "the  Ebed*'  are  discontinued,  and,  in  their 
stead,  two  other  calls  are  chanted.  The  period  of  the  first  of  thesei, 
which  is  termed  the  "  Ahv6x  **  (from  the  first  word  of  note  occurring 
in  it),  is  between  an  hour  and  a  half  and  half  an  hour  before  midni^t, 
according  as  the  night  is  long  or  short.  It  consists  of  the  following 
verses  of  the  l^ur-^»^  "  But  the  just  shall  drink  of  a  cup  [of  wine] 
mixed  with  [the  water  of]  Knfoor ;  a  fountain  from  whieh  the  ser- 
vants of  God  shall  drink  :  they  shall  convey  the  same  by  channels 
[vvhitliersocver  they  please].  [These]  did  fulHI  thrir  vow,  and  dread 
the  day,  the  evil  whereof  will  disperse  itself  far  abroad  ;  and  give  food 
unto  the  poor  and  the  orphan  and  the  bondsman  for  his  sake,  [sayiug,] 

>  rue  OUb  aod  four  foUowiuK  versa*  «f  Uw  bonrat  el-lnnAii.  or  7StU  clmptar. 
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We  feed  yon  for  God's  anke  only  :  we  desire  no  recompense  from  you, 
nor  any  thanks." — The  aeoond  call  U  termed  the  "  SeUun  "  (or  salu- 
tation) ;  and  is  a  series  of  invocations  <tf  blessings  on  the  Prophet, 
similar  to  those  recited  before  the  Friday-prayers,  but  not  always  the 
same.  This  is  generally  chanted  about  half  an  hour  after  midnight. 
The  morning  adau  from  tlic  nuid'nchs  is  chanted  much  (  nrlirr  than 
usual,  as  a  warnini;  to  the  Muslims  to  take  their  last  laeal,  the 
"sahoor;*'  in  winter,  in  the  longest  night,  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  in  the  short  nights,  about  ouc  liour  and  a  half,  before  the 
ims^ik.  Another  adaa  is  also  made  from  the  dikkeiis  in  the  great 
mosques  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  nnsak,  as  a  final  warning 
to  any  who  may  have  neglected  to  eat ;  and  at  the  period  of  the 
ims/ik,  in  these  mosques,  the  meekfitee  (wh^  makes  known  the  hours 
oi  iiiuvi  t,  «jcc.),  or  some  other  person,  calls  out  "  Irfa'oo  !"  that  is., 
Kcmove  ye  "  [your  food,  &c.] — About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
ims4k,the  musal>l^ir  goes  his  nyonds  tonnue  or  remind  the  ])eo|)hj  to 
eat  at  those  houses  where  he  has  been  ordered  to  call ;  knocking  and 
calling  until  he  is  answofed ;  and  the  porter  of  each  quarter  does  the 
same  at  each  house  in  his  quarter.  Some  persons  eat  but  Httle  for 
their  fatoor>  and  make  the  sahoor  the  principal  meal :  others  do  the 
reverse;  or  make  both  meals  alike.  Most  persons  sleep  about  half 
the  night 

Some  iew  pious  persons  spend  the  last'  ten  days  and  nights  of 
Rama^iin  in  the  mosque  of  the  ^asaneyn  or  that  of  the  S^ryidch 
Zeyneb.  One  of  these  nights,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  27th  of 
the  month'  (that  is,  the  nit;lit  preceding  the  27th  day),  is  called 
"  Leylet  el-l<adr  "  (the  Night  of  Power,  or  of  the  Divine  dmrc).  On 
this  night,  the  Kur-iin  is  said  to  have  been  sent  down  to  Mohammad. 
It  is  affirmed  to  be  "  better  than  a  thousaud  months  ;""and  the  angels 
are  believed  to  descend^  and  to  be  occupied  in  conveying  blessings  to 
the  faithful  from  the  commencement  of  it  until  daybreak.  Moreover, 
the  gates  of  heaven  being  then  opened,  prayer  is  held  to  be  certain  of 
success.  Salt  water,  it  is  said,  suddenly  becomes  sweet  on  this  night; 
and  hence,  some  devout  persons,  not  knowing  whicli  of  the  last  ten 
nights  of  Kainad/ln  is*  the  Leylet  el-Kadr,  observe  all  those  nights  with 
great  solenniity,  and  keep  before  them  a  vessel  of  salt  water,  which 
they  occasionally  taste,  to  try  if  it  become  sweet,  so  that  they  may  be 


I  Not  the  niiclit  t.^  Sale.  mIirIi  is  that  batwwn  (he  '^'h']  uh)  IMh  dtfi.  8«e  me  uf  bte 

uot«iat  uu  the  U7tb  cbii|jtcr  t>t  tla- t^ur-.iii-  *  j^'ur-iin.  i>>f<l 
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certain  of  the  iiijrht.  1  find,  Iiowcvlt,  that  u  tradition  of  the  Prophet 
fixes  it  to  be  one  of  the  odd  uiglits;  the  2 1st,  23rd,  20th,  27th,  or 
21Hh. 

On  the  first  three  day»  of  "  ShowwiU  "  (the  tenth  month,  the  next 
after  Ramaijlan,)  is  celebrated  the  minor  of  the  two  grand  festivals 
which  arc  ordained,  by  the  religion  of  the  Muslims,  to  be  observed 
with  general  rejoicing.  It  is  commonly  called  "  el-*£ed  e^-^uglit  u 
but  more  properly,  "d-'Ecd  e9-§agheer.'"  The  expiration  of  the 
hst  of  Bama4^  is  the  occasion  of  this  festival.  Soon  after  sunrise  on 
the  first  day,  the  people  having  all  dressed  in  new^  or  in  their  best, 
clothes^  the  men  assemble  in  the  mosques,  and  perform  the  prayers  of 
two  rek'ahs,  a  sunneh  ordinance  of  the  'eed;  after  which^  the 
Khatecb  delivers  an  exhortation.  Friends,  meeting  in  the  mosque,  or 
in  the  stnu  t,  or  in  each  other's  houses,  congratulate  and  embrace  and 
kiss  each  other.  They  generally  visit  each  other  for  this  purpose. 
Some,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  dress  themselves  entirely  in  a  new 
suit  of  clothes  ;  and  almost  every  one  wears  something  new,  if  it  be 
only  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  serv  ant  is  presented  with  at  least  one  new 
article  of  clothing  by  the  master,  and  receives  a  few  piasters  from  each^ 
of  his  master's  friends,  if  they  visit  the  house ;  or  even  goes  to  those 
friends,  to  congratulate  them,  and  rcceivf\«  bis  ])rrsrnt :  if  he- have 
sem'd  a  former  master,  ho  also  visits  him,  ihhI  is  in  like  manner 
rewarded  for  hi?*  troubK';  and  sometimes  he  brniirs  a  present  of  a  dish 
of  "  kahk  "  (or  swt ct  cakes),  and  obtains,  ui  return,  money  of  twice 
the  value,  or  mote.  Uu  the  days  of  this  'eed,  most  of  the  jjcoph-  of 
Cairo  eat  "  feseekh  (or  salted  fish),  and  "  knhks."  "  falccrclis  '  lor 
thin,  iV.ldcd  pancakes),  and  "shureyks"  (a  kind  of  bunni.  Some 
families  aUu  ptcpare  a  dish  ralK-d  "  inumezzeKeh,"  cnnsi>tnig  of  stewed 
meat,  with  onions,  and  a  quaiitity  of  treat  K',  vinegai,  and  coarse  flour; 
and  the  mas^ter  usually  procures  dried  fruits  ("  nukl  "),  such  a>  nuts, 
raisins,  &e.,  for  his  I'amily,  Must  of  the  shops  m  the  melrupulis  arc 
closed,  except  those  at  which  eatables  and  sherbet  arc  sold;  but  the 
streets  present  a  gay  appearance,  from  the  crowds  of  passengers  in 
their  holiday-clothes. 

On  one  or  more  days  of  this  festival,  some  or  all  of  the  members 
of  most  families,  but  chiefly  the  women,  visit  the  tombs  of  their  rda- 
tives.   This  they  also  do  on  the  occasion  of  the  other  grand  festival. 


1  It  ia  also  culled  "'Eetl  H-Kitr  "  (or  the  Fc»tival  of  the  HruakiuK  «f  tliv  Fa«l);  auU.     the  Turk*. 
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of  which  8n  account  will  he  given  hereafter.  The  visiten,  or  their , 
iervatits,  carry  palm-branches,  and  aometimea  sweet  hasO  {"  reel^sui 
to  lay  upon  the  tomb  which  they  go  to  visit.  The  palm-branch  is 
broken  into  several  pieces,  and  these,  or  the  leaves  only,  are  placed  on 
the  tomb.  Nnroerons  groups  of  women  are  seen  on  these  occasions, 
bearing  palm-branches,  on  their  way  to  the  cemeteries  in  the  neigh* 
bonrfaood  of  the  metropolis.  They  are  also  provided,  according  to 
their  circumstances,  with  kahks,  sboreyks,  fateerehs,  bread,  dates,  or 
some  other  kind  of  food,  to  distribute  to  the  poor  who  resort  to  the 
burial-grounds  on  these  days.  Sometimes  tents  are  pitched  for 
them :  the  tent  surrounds  the  tomb  which  is  the  object  of  the  visit.' 
The  visiters  recite  the  Fdt'hah,  or,  if  they  can  afford  it,  employ  a 
persou  to  recite  first  the  Soorat  Y6-Secn,  or  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Kur-fin.  Often  a  khatmeh  (or  recital  of  the  whole  of  the  Kur-itn)  is 
performed  at  the  tomb,  or  in  tlie  hon«;c,  by  several  tikecs,  Tl)e  men 
gencrallv  return  imniediutely  after  these  rites  have  been  prrforniod, 
and  the  frafrnieiits  or  K-aves  of  the  palm-branch  laid  on  the  tomb  : 
the  women  usually  j?o  to  tlie  t(mib  early  in  the  momin2r,  and  do  not 
return  until  the  afternoon  :  some  of  them  (but  these  are  not  frenerally 
esteemed  women  of  correct  comhjetl,  if  they  have  a  tent,  pass  the  niirht 
in  it,  and  remain  until  the  end  ol  ihc  festival,  or  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  Friday :  so  too  do  the  women  of  a  family  possessed 
of  a  private,  enclosed  burial-ground,  with  a  bouse  within  it ;  for  there 
arc  many  such  enclosures,  and  not  a  hw  with  houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  females,  in  the  midst  of  the  public  cemeteries  of 
Cairo.  Intrigues  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon  with  the  females  who 
spend  the  night  in  tenta  among  the  tombs.  The  great  cemetery  of 
BAh  en-Na^r,  in  the  desert  tract  immediately  on  the  north  of  the 
metropolis,  presents  a  lemarkable  scene  on  the  two  'eeds.  In  a  part 
next  the  city-gate  from  which  the  burial*gn>nnd  takes  its  nam^  many 
swings  and  whirligigs  are  erected,  and  sevend  large  tents,  in  some  of 
which,  dancers,  reciters  of  Aboo-Zcyd,  and  other  performers,  amuse  a 
dense  crowd  of  spectattws;  and  throughout  the  burial-grouud  are 
seen  numerous  tents  for  the  reception  of  the  visiters  of  the  tombs. 

About  two  or  three  days  after  the  'ecd  above  described,  the 
"  Kisweh,"  or  covering:  of  the  Ka^bcb,  which  is  sent  annually  with 
the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims,  is  conveyed  in  prooessbn  from  the 


'  The  nalutatiiUi  <»(  jn:ii»;i'  thuultl  U  jiruimuiu-i'ti 
OB  miterint;  the  Inirial'prrooad  and  on  uTivintr  at 
the  tomb,  tn  the  maniMr  dMcribtil  in  Cbii|(ter 


\.,  Ill  aiy  iu.'<H<unt  of  vi«i(«  to  the  UMubc  and  ciiu^ 
laphu  of  saiuU.  In  the  fiimar  CM*  It  la  9«p«nl  % 
■ml  in  Uk>  MUrr,  partirulw. 
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Cliiidel  of  the  metropolis,  where  it  is  manufactofed  at  the  SuH^n's 
expense,  to  the  mosque  of  the  Qasaneyn,  to  he  sewed  together,  and 
lined,  preparatiyely  to  the  appioaehing  pilgrimage.  It  is  ol  a  coarse^ 
hlack  brocade,  covered  with  inscriptioDS '  of  passages  tnm  the 
^ur-i&ii,  whieh  are  interwoven  with  silk  of  the  same  ooloor ;  and 
having  a  broad  band  acros^  eaeh  side,  ornamented  with  similar  in- 
seriptions  worked  in  gold.'  The  following  aooonnt  of  the  proeession 
of  the  Kisweh  I  write  on  my  return  from  witnessing  it,  on  the  6th  of 
ShowwiU  1249  (or  15th  of  Febmacy,  1884). 

I  took  my  seat,  soon  after  sunrise,  in  the  shop  of  the  B&sh&'s 
booksdiers,  in  the  main  street  of  die  eity,  nttriy  c^posite  the  en- 
trance to  the  hixix  called  Khin  EI-Khideelee.  This  and  almost 
every  shop  in  the  street  were  erowded  with  persons  attracted  by  the 
desire  of  witnessing  the  pi-ocessiou,  old  and  young ;  for  the  Egyptians 
of  every  class  aud  rank  and  age  take  great  pleasure  in  viewing  public 
spectacles ;  but  the  streets  were  not  so  much  thronged  as  they  usually 
arson  the  occasions  of  the  processions  of  the  Mabmal-  About  two 
hours  after  sunrise,  the  four  portions  which  form  each  one  side  of  the 
**  Kisweh "  were  borne  past  the  spot  where  1  had  taken  my  post ; 
each  of  the  four  pieces  plnrrd  on  an  ass,  with  the  rnpes  by  which 
they  were  to  b'  attached.  The  asses  were  not  ornamented  in  any 
way,  nor  neatly  caparisoned;  and  their  eoiuluctois  were  common 
fellahs,  in  tlie  usual  blue  shirt.  There  was  then  an  interval  of  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  notliitiix  to  relieve  the  dulucss  of  this 
lonp:  pause  but  the  passing  of  a  few  darweeshes,  and  two  buffoons, 
who  stopped  occasionally  before  a  shop  where  they  saw  any  well- 
dressed  persons  sittinir,  diul,  lor  the  sake  ol"  obtaiuui^  a  present  of 
about  Hve  lut]i_l;ihs  (or  a  little  more  than  u  farthing),  engaged  in  a 
sham  quarrel,  abused  each  other  in  loud  and  gross  words,  and  vio- 
lently slapped  each  other  on  the  face. 


t  Thto  wtt  denbd     Mrml  of  mj  Mwlbii 

friiiid^,  hit\rc'  whrmi  I  issnally  mcutionod  it; 
but,  by  prcHlutiuK  a  iik%v  oft  ho  Kiiwch,  I  prove*! 
the  truth  of  my  lutaortion.  I  Btat<?  tUU  to  stu  w 
that  a  wiiter  rnnf  often  be  charged  with  oommit- 
tiag  an  error  ob  aatbodty  which  nj  pwMii 
would  conxidcr  perfwtlj  convinciiig. 

•  The  K*»b«h  U  a  buitdin^;  in  the  centre  of  the 
'rnni'!'"  of  Mekkeh,  nfst  hi-rlilv  ri-K|H<t«  li  ]>y  the 
MiuUms.  U  i«  nearly  In  the  form  of  a  ctiltc.  Its 
taeiffht  to  MNmwhat  moi*  than  thirty  feet ;  and 
cMh  lids  li  abonft  tiw  ami,  «r  a  UUle  more,  in 
width.  It  to  not  oaedj  netrngotor.  nor  exacUj 
eqpUirtmL  Th«  btock  cotmbm,  aflcr  hftrinir  re- 


nalnediipoa  Itnairly  a  year,  to  taken  olT  on  tiie 

2.'!li  i  f  Zii-l  Kriinleh.cut  n|>.  «old  to  the 
K'niu-^ ;  ami  the  bnildinff  i.^  lilt  without  n niverinif 
for  ihc  ^|>a^■^•  t.lii'.'ii  d.ivs  on  the  101  ti  of  Zn-]. 
^cgj^ch,  the  tirst  day  of  the  Ureat  Fentival,  tho 
a4w  Ktoweh  in  put  on.  The  interior  is  alio  hang 
wffb  ft  coming,  wbkb  to  renewed  eaeh  time  that 
a  new  fHtltta  aimida  tbe  Tnrktoh  tbrane.  H  to 
iii  i  iw^iirv  to  rk'ii.n*' thf'  oufer  covcrSni.' ci ,  r>  >iar, 
in  eoiiwuiuvuce  «t  »t»  exposure  to  tin  r;uii.  \. .  A* 
the  xiM!  of  dtuffs  entirely  eompo,*,  ,!  .,f  Mlk  i-  j-ro 
hittited,  the  Ktoweh  of  the  KA»b«jh  U  Uocd  with 
eottoo  to  iMHier  tt  •Uomlito^ 
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After  tibia  intemd  eraie  aboiit  twenty  iD-dreMed  men,  bearing  on 
their  shoulders  a  long  frame  of  wood,  upon  whieh  was  extended  one 
quarter  of  the  "  Qes&m  (that  is,  the  belt  or  band  above  mentioned). 
The  ^cs&m  is  in  four  pieces,  which,  when  sewed  together  to  the 
Kisweh,  form  one  continuous  band,  so  as  to  surround  the  Ka^beh 
entirely,  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  It  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
black  brocade  as  the  Kisweh  itself.  The  inaeriptions  in  gold  are  well 
worked  in  large  and  beautiful  eharaeteis :  eaeh  quarter  is  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  gold  *,  and  at  each  end,  where  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  unite,  is  omamcDtcd  in  a  tasteful  manner,  with  gieen  and  red 
silk,  sewed  on,  and  embroidered  with  gold.  One  or  other  of  the 
bearers  frequently  went  aside  to  ask  for  a  pi-c<(ent  from  simie  respect- 
ably-dressed  spectator.  There  was  an  interval  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  ^estoi  passed  by :  the  otiier 
three  portions  were  then  borne  ahmg,  one  immediately  after  another, 
in  the  same  manner.  Then  there  was  another  iuter\-al,  of  about  half 
an  hour;  after  which  there  came  several  tall  camels,  slightly  stained 
with  the  red  dye  of  tbr  li^  niia,  and  havinc:  hiprh,  ornamented  -n  ldlcs, 
such  as  I  have  descriljeci  in  niy  account  of  the  return  of  the  Maiima] : 
upon  cacli  of  these  were  one  or  two  boys  or  girls ;  and  upon  some 
were  eats.  These  were  followed  by  a  comjiany  of  Baltagccyeh  (or 
Pioneers),  a  very  good  niilitan,'  band  (the  instruments  of  vanous 
kinds,  but  mostly  trumpets,  and  all  European),  and  the  IMsba's 
guard,  a  regiment  of  infantrj',  of  picked  young  men,  in  uniforms  of  a 
dark  blut  ish-brown,  with  new  red  shoes,  and  with  -1m<  kinL'^. 

Tli(  '  liurko'  "  ^or  Veil),*  which  is  the  curtain  tiiat  i?>  huiig  before 
the  door  ol  tlie  Kaabeli,  was  next  borne  along,  stretched  upon  a  higli, 
flattish  frame  of  wood,  tixed  on  the  back  of  a  tine  camel.  It  was  of 
black  brocade,  embroidered  in  the  same  iiiunner  as  the  Hej!^*m,  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Kur-un  in  letters  of  gold,  but  more  richly  and 
more  highly  ornamented,  and  was  lined  with  green  silk.  Tlie  face  of 
the  Burko'  was  extended  on  the  right  side  of  the  frame,  and  the 
green  silk  lining  on  the  left.  It  was  followed  by  numerous  com- 
panies of  darweeshes,  with  their  banners,  among  which  were  several 
ahlUeeahes  (such  as  I  have  described  in  my  account  of  the  Ddseh  at 
the  festival  of  the  Me^Hig),  the  banners  of  the  prmcipal  orders  of 
darweeshes.   Many  of  them  bore  flags,  inscribed  with  the  profession 


I  ThU  In  oOen  called.  Iij  tbe  TulKMr,  "Um  Y«iJ 
of  aitoa  KAfmuh liMMM  it  \m  wiidtbilt  Fitineb 
8bfls«««t  ed^Darr.thewffc  of  the  Hal|4n  Ef-^WaU 


WM  the  fint  pcnon  who  •cut  a  >  rJl  «f  tUl 
lo  eovcr  tbe  dour  of  the  KHbcfa. 
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of  the  faith  (''There  is  no  deity  but  God:  Mohammad  is  God's 
Apostle "),  or  with  words  from  the  f^ur-^n,  and  the  names  of  God, 
the  Prophet,  and  the  founders  of  their  orders.  Several  l^adircc 
darweeahea  bore  nets,  of  varioua  colouis,  each  extended  upon  a  fianie~ 
work  of  hoops  upon  a  pole:  theae  were  fiahermen.  Some  of  the 
darweeahea  were  employed  in  zepeating^  as  in  a  common  silcr,  the 
name  and  epitheta  of  God.  Two  men,  armed  with  aworda  and 
ahieldtj  engaged  each  other  in  a  mock  combat.  One  other,  mounted 
on  a  horse,  waa  fontaatically  dressed  in  sheep-skins,  and  wore  a  high 
skin  cap,  and  a  grotesque  false  beard,  composed  of  short  pieces  of 
cord  or  twist,  apparently  of  wool,  witli  mustaches  formed  of  two  long 
brown  feathers:  be  ocauionaHy  pretended  to  write  ''fetwas"  (or 
judicial  decisions),  upon  scraps  of  paper  given  to  him  by  spectators, 
with  a  piece  of  ^tick  ,  winch  he  feigned  to  charge  with  a  substitute 
for  ink  by  applying  it  to  his  horse  as  tliouirh  it  were  intended  for  a 
goad.  But  the  most  remarkable  group  in  this  part  of  the  procession 
consisted  of  several  darweeshcs  of  the  sect  of  the  lUf^'ees,  called 
Owlad-'llw^,  each  of  whom  bore  in  his  hand  nn  iron  spike,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  with  a  ball  of  the  same  metal  at  the  thick  end,  having 
a  number  of  small  and  short  chains  attached  to  it.  Several  of  these 
darweeshcs,  in  appearance,  tbnist  the  spike  with  vinhncc  into  their 
eyes,  and  withdrew  it,  without  shewing  any  mark  of  injury :  it 
seemed  to  enter  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  This  trick  was  very 
well  performed.  Five  faddahs,  or  even  a  pipeful  of  tobacco,  seemed  to 
be  considered  a  suffirient  recompense  to  the  relit:ious  jii^irler  lor  this 
display  of  liis  pretended  iniiacnhius  ])Ower.  The  .spectators  near  nie 
seemed  to  entertain  no  ^-uspinun  of  any  fraud  in  this  singular  jier- 
formancc  ;  and  I  was  reproached  by  one  who  sat  by  me,  a  man  of 
Very  stiperior  information,  for  expressing  my  opinion  that  it  was  a 
Very  ckvcr  piece  of  deception.  ^lost  of  the  darweeshes  in  the  proces- 
sion were  Rifa'ees  :  their  shcykh,  on  horseback,  followed  them. 

Next  came  the  "  Mahmal,''  which  I  have  described  in  my  account 
of  its  return  to  Cairo.  It  is  added  to  the  procession  of  the  kisweb 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  show:  the  grand  procession  of  the 
Mabmal  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims 
takes  place  between  two  and  three  weeks  after.  Another  black 
covering,  of  an  oblong  form,  embroidered  in  like  manner  with  gold, 
to  be  placed  over  the  Mak^  IbriQieem,  in  the  temple  of  Mckkch, 
was  borne  after  the  Mal^mal.  Behind  this  rode  a  Turkish  military 
officer,  holding,  upon  an  embroidered  kerchief,  a  small  case,  or  bag, 
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of  green  sOk,  embroidered  with  gold,  the  receptacle  of  the  key  of  the 
Kafheh.  Then  followed  the  last  person  in  ^e  proeeasion :  thia  was 
the  half-naked  iheykh  described  in  my  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Mahmal,  who  comitantly  follows  this  sacred  object,  and  aooompaniea 
tbc  cumvan  to  and  from  Mekkeh,  monnted  on  a  camel,  and  inces- 
santly rolling  his  head.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  Showw-^1,  not  always  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  but  generally  on  or  about  the  twenty-third,  the  principal 
officers  and  escort  of  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  pass,  from  the 
Citadel,  through  the  metropolis,  in  grand  procession,  followed  by  the 
Mahmal.  The  procession  is  called  tlmtof  the  Mahmal.  The  various 
persons  who  take  part  in  it,  mnst  of  whom  proceed  with  the  caravan 
to  Mekkel),  collect  in  the  Kara  Meydati  and  the  llunieyleh  (two 
large  open  tracts")  below  the  Citadel,  and  there  take  their  jdaces  in 
the  prescribed  order.  As  this  procession  is  conducted  with  less 
pomp  in  almotit  every  successive  year,  I  shall  describe  it  as  I  tir?st 
witnessed  it,  during  my  iirst  visit  ta  K^ypt.  The  streets  through 
which  it  passed  were  lined  with  spcctatorii  ;  some,  seated  on  the 
mastabahs  of  tlie  shops  (which  were  all  closed),  and  others,  standing 
on  the  "ground  below.  1  obtained  a  good  place  at  a  shop  lu  the  main 
btre(  t,  through  which  it  passed  towards  the  gate  called  ^^Ah  en-Nasr. 

First,  a  caiiuou  was  dmwn  along,  about  three  hours  after  sun- 
rise :  it  was  a  small  field-piece,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
signals  for  the  departure  of  the  caravan  after  each  halt.  Then  fol> 
lowed  two  companies  of  irregular  Turkish  cavalry  (Ddees  and 
Tnfekjees),  about  five  hundred  men,  most  shabbily  dad,  and  having 
altogether  the  appearaoce  of  banditti.  Next,  after  an  interval  of 
about  half  an  hour,  came  several  men  mounted  on  camels,  and  each 
beating  a  pav  of  the  large,  copper,  kettle-drums  called  naW^nhij* 
attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  saddle.  Other  camels,  with  large, 
stuffed  saddles,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  described  in  my  account 
of  the  return  of  the  Mammal,  without  riders,  followed  those  above 
mentioned.  These  camels  were  all  slighty  tinged  of  a  dingy  orange- 
red  with  henna.  Some  of  them  had  a  nnmber  of  fresh,  gfeen  palm* 
branches  fixed  upright  u|)on  the  saddles,  like  enormons  plumes; 
others  were  decorated  with  small  fiags,  in  the  same  manner  as  thoae 


>  I  wint  t»i  the  in(>!M|ue  of  the  Ha»-iiit  vu  u  k  vv 
(Liys  arttjr,  to  L'xamiiic  the  Ki^wt  li  ami  the  utluT 
al||cvta  lUiove  ikacribed,  Uiat  I  might  be  able  to 
mAa  iqy  ■iWMint  of  llwni  luore  a«eitrM«  And 
ecm^leto.  I  wm  pcrmJttvd  to  bmdle  tbim  ttt  aI 


1117  k-barc;  and  pive  a  small  pre*init  for  thi*  pri- 
vilojrc,  JkJi'l  for  a  f'ijK.Tflii<md  \>i(\'c  of  the  Kuweh. 
(ur  which  1  aakctl,  a  span  in  iength,  and  nmrily 
Ik  MUM  in  brtidtb. 
•  ThcM  ar«  de«crib«d  In  th«  AMfiet  on  nwir. 
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above  alluded  to :  acveral  had  a  large  bell  hung  on  eadi  side :  tome, 
again,  bore  water^aluns;  and  one  was  laden  with  the  "khasneh,'*  a 
square  case,  covered  with  red  cloth,  containing  the  treasure  for  de* 
fraying  those  expenses  of  the  pilgrimage  which  fall  upon  the  govern- 
ment. The  baggage  of  the  Emeer  el-^^^  (or  Chief  of  the  Pilgrims) 
then  followed,  borne  by  camels.  With  his  furniture  and  provisions, 
&c.,  was  conveyed  the  new  Kisweh."  After  this,  there  was  another 
interval. 

The  next  persons  in  the  procession  were  several  darweeshes,  mov- 
ing their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  repeating  the  name  of  God. 

With  these  were  numerons  camel-drivers,  sakkas,  sweepers,  and 
others;  some  of  them  crying  "'Arafat!'  O  God!'"  and  "God! 
God !  [May  the  journey  be]  with  safety  !" '  Then,  again,  followed 
several  camels ;  some,  with  palra-branchcs,  and  others,  with  large 
bells,  as  before  described.  Next,  the  takht^-awan  (or  lifter)  of  the 
Emeer  el-IJa^rir,  covered  with  red  elotli,  was  bonic  siIoiilt  by  two 
camels;  tlie  foi-etnost  of  which  had  a  saddle  decorated  with  a  number 
of  small  ilags.  Some  Arabs,  and  the  *MX'Ieel  el-Ilagg'  (or  Guide 
of  the  ('aravan ),  followed  it  ;  and  next  came  several  camels,  and 
groups  of  darweeshes  utid  others,  as  before.  Then  followetl  about 
fifty  members  of  the  Bd.shu, "s  household,  w  ell  dressed  and  mounted ; 
a  uumln  i  of  other  officers,  with  silver-headed  sticks,  and  Kuns  ;  the 
chief  of  the  IJclees,  witli  his  officers  ;  and  another  body  of  ujciubers 
of  the  household,  mounted  like  the  first,  but  persons  of  an  inferior 
order.  These  were  followed  by  several  other  officers  of  the  court,  on 
foot,  dressed  in  kaftiins  of  eloth  of  gold.  Next  came  two  swordsmen, 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  each  having  a  small,  round  shield :  they 
frequently  stopped,  and  engaged  each  other  in  sport,  and  occasionally 
received  remunmtion  from  some  of  the  s])ectators.  These  preceded 
a  company  of  darweeshes,  camel-drivers,  and  others ;  and  the  shouts 
before  mentioned  were  repeated. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  sounds  of  drums  and  fifes  were  heard ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Nizdm,  or  regular  troops,  marched 
by.'  Next  followed  the  ^'W&lce"  (or  chief  magistrate  of  police), 
with  several  of  his  officers  :  then,  the  attendants  of  the  "£meer  el- 
Hi'igf^,"  the  "Bracer"  hinjself,  three  katibs  (or  clerks),  a  troop  of 
MaLrinabee  horsemen,  and  three  *'  Muballighs"  of  t!ie  Mountain,  in 
white  'ab^yebs  (or  woollen  cloaks),  interwoven  with  gold.   The  office 

*  "'Anfmi"  to  Ui«  iMiM  of  the  nwnntain  wUcb       *  "'Aimttt!  9ft*lU]i!" 
is  oiM  of  tlw  piindpal  a(4ecto  of  paitrintt«e.  •  "  Allah  I  Allah !  IH-MelaaiA !  " 
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of  tbe  last  is  to  repeat  eertain  words  of  the  Kha^eb  (or  pieadier)  on 
Mount  'Araf&t.  Then  again  there  intervened  nnmerons  gronpa  of 
cameMriverB,  sweepers,  aaVV&s,  and  others ;  many  of  them  ahontin^ 
as  those  before.  In  the  midst  of  these  rode  the  "Im&ma**  of  die 
four  orthodox  secta;  one  to  each  sect*  Several  companies  of  dar- 
weesheSj  of  different  oriI(  rf«,  followed  next,  with  the  tall  banners  and 
flags  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  my  account  of  the  procession  of  the 
Kisweh }  the  Kadireeyeh  having  also,  in  addition  to  their  poles  with 
various-coloured  nets,  long  palm-sticks,  as  iishing-rods.  Kettle* 
dmms,  hautboys,  and  other  instmments,  at  the  head  of  each  of  these 
companies,  produced  a  harsh  music.  They  were  followed  by  mem- 
bers of  various  trades  ;  each  body  headed  by  their  Sheykh. 

Next  came  .several  camels;  and  then,  the  "  Mahmal."  Many  of 
the  people  in  tlic  streets  pressed  violently  towards  it,  to  touch  it  with 
their  hands,  which,  having  done  so,  they  kissed ;  and  many  ot  the 
women  who  witiiesst-d  the  s|>cctaclc  from  the  hitticed  windows  of  the 
houses  h't  down  tlieir  shawls  or  head-veils,  in  order  to  toueh  with 
them  tlie  saercd  object.  Immediately  behind  the  ^lahnial  was  the 
same  person  whom  I  have  described  as  followinir  it  on  its  return  to 
Cairo,  and  m  the  procession  of  the  Kisweh;  tiic  hull-naked  she^kii, 
seated  on  a  camel,  and  rolling  his  head. 

In  former  years,  the  Mabmal  used  to  be  conveyed,  on  this  occasion, 
with  mueh  more  pomp,  partieolarly  in  the  times  of  the  Memlooks,  who 
attended  it  elad  in  their  richest  dresses,  displaying  thdr  most  qilendid 
arms  and  armour,  and,  in  every  way,  vying  with  each  other  in  mag- 
nifieence.  It  used  generaUy  to  be  preceded  by  a  group  of  Safdeeyeh 
darweeshea,  devouring  live  serpents. 

The  Ms^mal,  the  baggage  of  the  Emeer^  kc*,  gencFsUy  remain 
two  or  three  or  more  days  in  the  plain  of  the  ^a^web^  on  the  north 
of  the  metropolis ;  then  proceed  to  the  Birket  el•^^g  (or  Lake  of 
the  Pilgrims),  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city^  and  remain  there  two 
days.  This  latter  halting-place  is  the  general  rendesvous  of  the  pil- 
grims. Tlic  caravan  usually  departs  thence  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Shovvw^.  The  journey  to  Mekkeh  occupies  thir^-seven  days.  The 
route  lies  over  rocky  and  sandy  deserts,  with  very  few  verdant  spots. 
To  diminish  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  the  caravan  travels  slowly, 
and  mostly  by  night  :  St  irling  abf)Ut  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
halting  the  next  morning  a  lit  tit;  alter  sunrise.  The  litters  most  gene- 
raUy used  by  the  pdgrinis  I  have  dcscribrd  in  tlie  aeeount  of  the 
return  of  the  caravan.    Mo:it  of  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  and  many 
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othera,  prefer  going  by  way  of  £1-Ku9eyr  or  £s-Suwcys*  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  set  out  from  Cairo  generally  between  two  and  three  months 
before  the  great  caravan. 

On  the  tenth  of  "  Zu-l-J  h  trcreh  "  (the  last  month  of  the  year)  com- 
mences the  Great  Festival,  Kl-'Kcd  el-Kebecr,"*  which,  like  the 
former  'red,  lasts  tliree  days,  oi  loin-,  and  is  observed  with  rirarly  the 
same  customs.  Every  person  puis  on  his  best  clothes  or  a  new  suit; 
but  it  is  more  common  to  put  on  new  clothes  on  the  minor  'eed. 
Prayers  arc  perfonned  in  tlie  mosques  on  the  first  day,  soon  after  sun- 
rise, as  on  the  other  festival ;  and  the  same  customs  of  visiting  and 
conprratulation,  and  giving  presents  (thou trli  fjeuerally  oi"  smaller  sums) 
to  servants  and  others,  arc  observed  by  most  persons.  The  sacrifice 
that  is  performed  on  the  first  day,  which  is  tin:  day  of  the  pilirriin's 
sacrifice,  has  been  laeiitioned  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  w  ork.  It  is 
a  duty  observed  by  most  persons  who  can  easily  afford  to  do  it.  For 
several  previous  days,  numeroiu  flocks  of  sbeep,  and  many  buffaloes, 
are  driven  into  the  metropolis,  to  be  sold  for  sacrifice.  Another 
custom  observed  on  this  festival,  that  of  visiting  the  tombs,  I  have 
also  before  had  occasion  to  describe,  in  the  account  of  the  eeremonies 
of  the  former  'eed.  In  most  respects,  what  is  called  the  Minor 
Festival  is  generally  observed  with  more  rejoicing  than  that  which  is 
termed  the  Great  Festival.  On  this  latter  'eed,  most  persons  who 
have  the  means  to  do  so  prepare  a  dish  called  "  fetteh,*'  composed  of 
boiled  mutton,  or  other  meat  (the  meat  of  the  victim),  cut  into  small 
pieces,  placed  upon  broken  bread,  upon  which  is  poured  the  broth  of 
the  meat,  and  some  vinegar  flavoured  with  a  little  ^lic  fried  in  a 
small  quantity  of  melted  butter,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with  a  little 
pepper. 

>  Thu«  M  {Hu{>erl>  i^riiaouuovd  Uit!  iiaiiK' of  the  FcsUvai  of  tiie  Sacrific«),  aiid  by  the  Turlu, 
town  which  wo  cdniraonly  inll  Sm  t.  "  Jfmtttn  IkjHon.'* 

*  It  it  alw  «altod  "'Ked  el-«:iirbAa  '  (or  th* 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
PKRIODICAL  PUBLIC  FESTIVALS^  Ac-^Mnimiutf. 

It  is  n  niarkabli'  tliat  tlir  Muslims  of  Egypt  obsm'r  cprtain  custoins 
of  a  religious  or  superstitious  n;iture  at  particular  periods  of  thv, 
religrious  almanac  of  the  Copts;  uud  even,  according  to  the  >:inu- 
svstcni,  calculate  the  times  of  certain  cLauges  of  tlje  weather.  Thus 
tlicv  calculate  thf  jx'iiod  of  the  "  KhamAseen,"  when  liat  s^outlicrlv 
winds  an'  ot"  fn  quciit  occurrence,  to  commence  on  the  day  inimciliately 
follow aii;  ilic  Coptic  festival  of  Easter  Sunday,  and  to  terminate  on 
the  Day  of  i*entccost  (or  AVhitsuuday) ;  an  interval  of  forty-nine 
days.' 

The  Wednesday  next  before  tbis  periodis  called  "  Arba'a  Eiyoob/' 
or  Job's  Wednesday.  Many  pei^ons^  on  this  day,  wash  tbeinselvea 
with  cold  water,  and  mb  themselves  with  the  creeping  plant  caUcd 
"la^n^i  Eiyoob/'  or  "ghubcyra"*  (inula  Arabica,  and  inula  undu- 
lata)/on  account  of  a  tradition  which  relates  that  Job  did  so  to  obtain 
restoration  to  health.  This  and  other  customs  about  to  be  mentioned 
were  peculiar  to  the  Copts }  but  are  now  observed  by  many  Muslims 
in  the  towns,  and  by  more  in  the  villages*  The  other  customs  just 
alluded  to  are  that  of  eating  eggs,  dyed  externally  red  or  yellow  or 
blue,  or  some  other  colour,  on  tlu'  next  day  (Thursday) ;  and,  on  the 
Friday  (Good  Friday),  a  dish  of  khai(ah,  composed  of  kishk,*  with 


»  I  better*  tiuX  thfai  period  has  been  called  by 

■11  CampMa  wtt*eii>  who  hare  mentioned  it,  ex- 
cept ni%^ilt",  "  Kl  Kh.itiiMrii."  or  by  the  mric 
term  diil-  rrutl)  e»prw»«-»l,  wigiiifyinfc  '*«  fifly: 
i.  r.  tktf  F'/tjf  ilay* :  hut  it  iti  alwByn  t**!!!**-!!  by 
tlie  Arabs  "eHkhinieeea."  whicb  eignifiee  the 
beta^  »  Tulsar  ptiinil  of  KIimbmcii.  In 
like  mnuiK-r,  thr  Arabs  call  the  corrriipnndiii^ 
IK>riod  of  the  Ji'«l»h  oalpiidar  by  a  torni  exactly 
atrreeinpf  wltli  "  rl-Kli;imri»r<  n  ."  ii.imely  "el- 
Khamaeenati  utily  ita  (att  day  U^g  termed  "el- 
iEbinaeim."    See  D«  SipyV  H'hiatMUinilc 


Ara)M</  txiA  ed«  toL,  i.,  p.  98  of  the  Amt^c  text, 
atii]  pp.  292  and  iltO  of  hie  tnnalatinn  and  note*. 
Thl*  eminent  s rhi.liir,  however,  appenr-  to  h»Tf 
bad  no  authoniy  but  that  of  EurrtfH  .ui-  lur  the 
name  of  the  ai>oTe-roentioned  peri  nl  nf  (Kg  Coptir 
calendw ;  for  be  bie  fbUomd  tbe  Invelienk  and 
written  tt  *<KbaiiulB.'' 

*  Conunonljr  pronmueed  "gbabbeyre.*' 

•  •*  Kbhk "  (a*  the  word  ii  i-ommoiily  pni- 
nonn«vil.  I'lit  i>ri'|M  rU  "  k.  i  l^  prepared  (W>in 
wbe^,  first  moUtt  ncd,  then  dried*  troddtn  in  • 
reaael  to  iwpwrtite  the  bnakt,  and  coanci|j  (rrottad 
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fool  ndbit,'  lentils,  rice,  uniuns,  &c.  On  the  Saturday,  also,  it  is  a 
common  castom  of  men  and  women  to  adorn  their  tym  with  ko^. 
This  day  is  called  "Scbt  en-Noor"  (Saturday  of  the  Light) ;  because 
a  light,  said  to  be  miraculous,  appears  during  the  festival  then  cele- 
brated in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 

A  custom  termed  "  Shemm  en-Neseem "  (or  the  Smelling  of  the 
Zephyr)  is  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  Kham^seen.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  this  day,  many  per8ons>  especially  women,  break  an 
onion,  and  smell  it;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  forenoon,  many  of  the 
citisens  of  Cairo  ride  or  walk  a  little  way  into  the  country,  or  go  in 
boats,  gaienlly  northwards,  to  take  the  air,  or,  as  th^  tmn  it,  imdl 
the  air,  which,  on  that  day,  they  believe  to  have  a  wonderfully  bene- 
ficial effect.  The  greater  number  dine  in  the  country,  or  on  the  river. 
This  year  (1834),  they  were  treated  with  a  violent  hot  wind,  accom- 
panied by  clouds  of  dust,  instead'  of  the  neseem ;  but  considerable 
numbers,  notwithstanding,  went  ont  to  "smeir'  it. — The  'Ulamll 
have  their  "shemm  en-neseem"  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  solar  year; 
the  tirst  three  days  of  the  spring-quarter,  corresponding  with  the 
Persian  "  Now-rdz,"  called  by  the  Arabs  "Ndrooz.'' 

The  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  which  corn'«^|<onds  with  the  lltli  of 
the  Coptic  month  of  Ba-ooneh,  is  called  "  Leylet  cn-Nuktah  "  (or  the 
Night  f)f  the  Drop),  as  it  is  believed  that  a  miraculous  drop  then  falls 
into  the  iSile,  and  causes  it  to  rise.  Astrolos'fi-y  calculate  the  prfci»^e 
moment  when  the  "drop"  if  to  fall  ;  which  is  always  in  the  course  of 
thf  uitrht  above  mentioiu-il.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  and  its 
ruML'hhourhood,  and  of  other  parts  of  Kgypt,  sju-iul  this  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  some,  in  houses  of  their  ftirn<ls  ;  othrrs.  in  the 
open  air.  Many  also,  and  especially  the  women,  observe  a  singular 
custom  on  the  L<-ylet  cu-Nuktah;  placing,  upon  the  terrace  of  the 
house,  after  .suns(  t,  as  many  lumps  of  dough  as  there  arc  ininatt  s  in 
the  house,  n  lunij)  tor  each  person,  who  puts  his,  or  her,  mark  upon 
it  :  at  day-bri'ak,  on  the  followmg  nioruiug,  tliey  look  at  each  of  these 
luiuj)s;  and  if  they  find  it  cracked,  they  infer  that  the  life  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  placed  will  be  long,  or  uot  terminate  that 
year;  but  if  they  find  it  not  cracked,  they  infer  the  reverse.  Some 

with  u  liuiiil-TiiUl  •  tlip  meal      miKn!  with  niilK-,  awav    >\li:it  i-ns-i  n  tlirmtch  is  kT'  iu  ruIly  iH.uri'tt 

anil  alwjul  sii  lioum  afterwardii  is  h|>oom«l  nut  iiitu  a  jauctiau  uf  iKukii  uwat  ur  lowl,  over  tlic 

up<in  a  littio  straw  or  brun,  aixl  thin  left  for  two  fire.   Some  leavpii  of  whit«  Ix-ct,  Wed  in  battvr, 

ot  VxM  d»j»  U»  dtj.  Wb«D  reqoind  for  tw«,  it  areofuUrMldedltoeMlipUteortt. 

fo  eltber  MMk«d  or  fwonded,  and  pat  into  •  •ivre,  >  Bemt  Makcd  In  water  oatil  tlMqr  bgglii  to 

over  a  vefwcl .  :in*I  thru  lM)ilin^  water  U  poured  •!Pff«i^  Uld  thCO  twiled. 

ou  it.   What  remains  in  tbc  alevc  If  thrown 

8  a 
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say  that  this  is  also  done  to  discover  whether  the  Nile  will  rise  }i)<_rli 
in  the  ensuing  season.  Another  alisurd  custom  is  observed  oii  the 
foiu'th  following  night,  "  Leylet  cs-SarHtnn,"  when  the  sun  entei-s  the 
sign  of  Cancer :  it  is  the  writing  a  chann  to  exterminate,  or  dnve 
away,  bugs.  This  eliarm  consists  of  the  following  words  from  the 
Kur-an,'  written  in  separate  letters — *  Hast  thou  not  considered 
those  who  left  their  habitations,  and  they  were  thousands,  for  fear  of 
death  ?  and  God  said  unto  them,  Die :  die :  die' "  The  last  word  of 
the  text  is  thus  written  thiee  tiroes.  The  abo?e  eham,  it  \%  said, 
should  he  written  on  three  pieces  of  paper,  which  are  to  be  hung  upon 
the  walls  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  deared  of  the  bugs ;  one  upon 
each  wall,  except  that  at  the  end  where  is  the  entrance,  or  that  in 
which  is  the  entrance. 

The  Nile,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Work, 
begins  to  rise  about,  or  soon  afiter,  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice. 
Prom,  or  about,  the  27th  of  the  Coptic  month  Ba-ooneh  (3rd  of  July) 
its  rise  is  daily  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of  the  metropoliB.  There  are 
several  criers  to  perform  this  office;  each  for  a  particular  district  of 
the  town.  The  Crier  of  the  Nile  ("  Munftdee  en-Ned '*)  generally 
goes  about  bis  district  early  in  the  morning,  but  sometimes  later; 
accompanied  by  a  boy.  On  the  day  immediately  preceding  tliat  on 
which  he  commences  bis  daily  announcement  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile, 
he  proclaims,  "  God  hatb  been  propitious  to  the  lands.  The  day  of 
good  news.  To-morrow,  the  announcement,  with  good  fortune."— 
The  daily  announcement  is  as  follows : 

Munndee.  "  Mohammad  is  the  Prophet  of  guidance."  Boy. 
"The  Mahmals  journey  to  him."*  M.  "The  guide:  j>eaee  be  on 
him."  B.  Ho  will  prosper  who  blesseth  him."  [The  Munudce 
and  Ijov  tlien  continue,  or  sometimes  tliey  omit  the  preeedinu'  form, 
and  beu'in  tlius  :]  M,  "()  Thou  whose  government  is  exci  llentl'' 
B.  "My  Lord,  1  have  none  beside  Thee."  [After  tiiis,  tiny  pro- 
ceed, in  many  cai^es,  thus  :]  M.  "The  treasuri(  s  of  the  Hountilid  are 
full."  B.  "And  at  tlie  gate  there  is  no  scarcity."  M.  "i  e\t»d 
the  perfcftion  of  Him  who  spread  out  the  earth."  B.  "And  l):ith 
given  running  rivei-s."  M.  "  Through  Whom  the  fields  become 
green."  B,  "After  death  He  causeth  th.in  to  live."  M.  "  (ioil 
hath  given  abundance,  and  increased  [the  river]  and  watered  the  high 
lands."    B.  "iVnd  tlic  numntains  and  the  sands  and  the  liclds." 


'  ehap.  II.  v<T.  'Sn.  '  That  i»,  to  bit  tomb. 
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M,  "  O  Alteniator  of  the  day  and  night !"  B,  "  My  Lord,  there  i» 
none  heaide  Thee."  if.  "0  Guide  of  the  wandering!  0  God!" 
B.  "  Guide  me  to  the  path  of  prosperity."  [They  then  continue,  or, 
sometimefl  omitting  all  that  here  precedes,  commence  as  follows:] 
M,  *'  O  Amiable  I  0  Living  1  0  Self-subsisting  1"  B.  "  0  Great  in 
power!  0  Almighty!*'  Jf.  "O  Aider!  i^rd  me  with  favour." 
B,  *  O  Bountiful !  withdraw  not  thy  protection.**  M.  "  God  pre- 
serve to  me  my  mastei*  [or  my  master  the  "  emeer "  ]  such  a  one 
[naiiiini*  the  master  of  the  house],  and  the  good  people  of  his  house. 
O  Bountiful!  0  God!''  B.  " \y,  please  God."  M,  "God  give 
thm  a  happy  morning,  from  Himself;  and  increase  their  prosperity, 
from  Himself."  J*.  "  Ay,  please  God."  M.  "  God  preserve  to  mc 
my  master  [&c.]  such  a  one  [naming  again  the  master  of  the  house]  ; 
and  increase  to  him  the  favours  of  God.  0  Bountiful  1  O  God  1" 
B,  "  Ay,  please  God."  [Then  brothers,  sons,  and  unmarried 
daughters,  if  there  be  any,  however  young,  are  mentioned  in  the 
sninc  manner,  as  follows  :]  31.  "  God  preserve  to  me  my  master 
[ice.]   such  a  one,  for  a  lone:  pmod.     0  Bountiful!   O  God!" 

"  Ay,  please  (iod,"  31.  "  God  preserve  to  me  jiiy  mistress,  the 
chiel  lady  among  brides,  such  a  one,  for  a  long  period.  0  Bounti- 
ful !  O  G(hI  !'•  B.  "  Ay,  please  God."  M.  May  He  abundautly 
bh'ss  them  with  his  perfect  abundance ;  and  pour  abundantly  the 
Nile  over  the  country.  0  Bountiful!  O  God!"  B.  "Ay,  please 
God."  31.  "Five  [or  six,  ^c.,  dijjits]  to-day:  and  the  J^ord  is 
bouhtiful."  B.  "  Bless  yc  Mohammad." — These  last  words  arc 
addt  d  in  the  fear  lest  the  rising  of  the  river  should  be  all'ected  by 
a  uialieious  wish,  or  evil  eye,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  in- 
effectual it'  the  nialiciuus  j)i  rson  bless  the  I'rupliet.' 

Sometimes,  the  people  of  u  house  before  which  the  Muiiadee  inakeis 
his  cry  give  him  daily  a  piece  of  bread  :  this  is  a  common  custom 
among  the  middle  orders ;  but  most  persons  give  him  nothing  until 
the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Canal  of  Cairo.  Very  little  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  announcement  which  he  makes  of  the  height 
which  the  river  has  attained,  for  he  is  generally  uninformed  or  misin- 
formed by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  acquaint  him  upon  this 
subject ;  but  the  people  mostly  listen  with  interest  to  his  proclama- 
tion. He  and  his  boy  repeat  this  cry  every  day,  until  the  day  next 
before  that  on  which  the  dam  that  closes  the  month  of  the  Can&l  of 
Cairo  is  cut.  

>  Hfi  «ou]<l  h«  BiiUif  of  A  kin  if  hi;  <fid  nut  <lt)  Uila  when  ikkind. 
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On  this  day  (that  is,  the  fonner  of  thow  jurt  mentioiied),  the 
MuDlidee  goes  ahout  his  districtj  accompanied  hy  a  number  of  little 
boys,  each  of  whom  bears  a  small  coloared  flag,  called  rtiyeh  and 
announces  the  **  Wefa  en-Ned  "  (the  Completion,  or  Abundance,  of 
the  Nile) ;  for  thus  is  termed  the  state  of  the  river  when  it  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  for  the  government  to  proclaim  that  it  has  attained 
the  sixteenth  cubit  of  the  Nilometer.  In  this,  however,  the  people 
are  always  deceived ;  for  there  is  an  old  law,  that  the  land-tax  cannot 
be  exacted  unless  the  Nile  rises  to  the  height  of  sixteen  cubits  of  the 
Nilometer ;  and  the  government  thinhs  it  proper  to  make  the  people 
believe,  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  has  attained  this  height.  The 
period  when  the  Vfetk  eu-Neel  is  proclaimed  is  when  the  river  has 
actually  risen  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  feet  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
the  metropolis;  which  is  generally  between  the  6th  and  16th  of 
August  (or  the  1st  and  11th  of  the  Coptic  month  of  Misra) :'  this  is 
when  there  yet  remain,  of  the  measure  of  a  moderately  good  rise,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  me^polis,  four  or  three  feet.  On  the  day 
above  mentioned  (the  next  before  that  on  whieh  the  canal  is  to  be 
opened),  the  !\fnnaclci»  and  the  boys  who  accompany  him  with  the 
little  "  ruyjit  "  (or  tlags)  make  the  following  annouTicrnirnt : — 

Munddee.  "The  river  liath  given  abundance,  and  cooiplctcd 
[its  measure]  !"  Boij8.  •*  God  hath  jxiven  abundance."*  M.  "  And 
Dur  en-Nahds*  is  filled."  B.  "God,  kc"  M.  "And  the  canals 
flow."  B.  ''God,  K-e."  M.  '^\n(l  tlie  vessels  are  afloat."  B. 
"God.  &c."  M.  "And  the  boanler  [of  ^rain]  has  failed."  B. 
"  God,  ^Q."  M.  "  By  permission  of  the  ^liirhty,  the  Requiter." 
B.  "God,  &c."  M.  "  And  there  remains  ijothing.  B.  "God,  ^:c.'' 
M.  "To  the  perfect  completion."  B.  "God,  Kc.'*  M.  "This  is 
an  annual  custom."  B.  "  Gud,  &e."  M.  "And  may  you  live  to 
every  year."  B.  "God,  &c."  M.  "And  if  the  hoarder  wish  lor  a 
scarcity,"  B.  "  God,  &c."  M.  "  May  Gt)d  visit  him,  befoi  c  Ui  ath, 
with  blindness  and  affliction !"  B.  "  God,  &c."  M.  "  This  gene- 
rous person  *  loveth  tlie  generous."  B,  "  God,  &c.**  M,  "  And  an 
admiiable  palace  is  built  for  him."*   B,  ''God,         Jf.  ''And  its 


'  This  prciwnt  year  (1H34),  the  river  havin^^ 
riMn  with  anaaiui  niiidi^,  the  dtin  «m  cut  on 
the  Sth  of  Aiiffcnt.  Fern  mm  «iitprlafi»4  Ittt 

it  «h.i>ilil  overllow  f^ir  <l.ii.i  ''rri.r>'  it  wns  rut: 
which  wuuld  have  U'i:u  ri.'i,'Ai  (iid  a*  aii  evil  omen. 

*  The  word;!  Www  traiii>lated,  the  bogra  pro* 
nouura  "Ofii-ll^h,  "  for  "Owfii-Uih." 

>  Thw  {•  an  old  bulUlnir  betwctn  the  aqucidtti«t 


and  Ma^r  cl-'AteeVah,  where  the  SulfiM  wS 
UoTCnora  of  £g;|4  ui>ed  to  ali^t,  uA  llMpect 
the  state  nf  the  river.  prerioiulT  to  ibm  eattttip  «t 

the  i\:.u\  I'f  tfh  1  :inal. 

*  1  1r  iN.ifi>ii  before  whuee  hou»e  liie  auuuuuee- 
luent  i*  made. 

*  In  l*MnMliK. 
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columns  are  inoHiipaniblc  jewds/*  B,  "God,  &c.**  M,  '^logtead 
of  palm-sticks  and  timber  B.  "  God,  &c/'  M.  "  And  it  has  a 
thousand  windows  that  open  :**  B,  "  God,  &c.'*  M,  '*  And  before 
every  window  is  Selsebeel."*  B,  "  God,  &c.*'  M.  **  Paradise  is  the 
abode  of  the  generous."  B.  «<God,  &c."  M.  *'And  Hell  is  the 
abode  of  the  avaricious/'  B,  '*  God,  &c/'  Jf.  May.  God  not 
cause  mc  to  stop  before  the  door  of  an  avaricious  woman,  nor  of  an 
avaricious  man  :'*  B,  **  God,  ke"  M*  Nor  of  one  who  measures  the 
water  in  the  jar:  B»  "God,  &c."  M.  "  Nor  who  counts  the  bread 
while  it  is  yet  dough  :**  B,  "God,  &c."  M,  "And  if  a  cake  be 
wanting,  orders  a  fast  B»  "  God,  &c/'  M,  "  Nor  who  shuts  up 
the  cats  at  supper«time B.  "  God,  kc"  M.  "  Nor  who  drives 
away  the  dogs  upon  the  walls."  B.  "God,  &c."  M.  "The  world 
is  brightened.**  B.  "  God,  &c.**  31.  "  And  the  damsels  have 
adorned  themselves.**  B.  "  God,  ice  "  M.  And  the  old  women 
tumble  about."  B.  "  God,  &c."  M.  "  And  the  niamed  man  hath 
added  tn  his  wife  eight  others."  B.  "  God,  &c."  M.  "  And  the 
bachelor  liatli  married  eighteen.** — This  cry  is  continued  until  some- 
body in  the  house  gives  a  present  to  the  Mun^dee;  the  amount 
of  which  is  generally  from  ten  facldaths  to  a  piaster;  but  many 
persons  give  two  piasters;  and  grandees,  a  kheyrceyeh,  or  nine 
piasters. 

During  this  day,  preparations  are  made  fVir  cutting  the  dam  of  the 
canal.  Tlii>^  operation  attracts  a  great  crowd  of  spectators,  partly 
from  the  ])uhtical. importance  attached  to  it;  but,  being  always  pre- 
mutiircly  performed,  it  is  now  without  much  reason  made  an  occasion 
of  public  lestivity. 

The  dam  i?  coti^^trneted  b(!forc,  or  soon  after,  the  commencement 
of  till-  Nili''s  iticrcusc.  The  '*  Klialcog,"  or  Canal,  at  the  distance  of 
abniit  lour  hundred  feet  within  its  entrance,  is  crossed  by  an  old 
stone  bridcre  of  one  arch.  About  sixty  fci  t  m  front  of  this  bridge  is 
tlif  ilaiii,  which  IS  of  earth,  very  broad  at  tlir  l)ottoni,  and  diminishing- 
lu  brciuhh  towards  tlie  top,  which  is  ll.it.aud  about  thne  yards  broad. 
The  top  of  the  d  lui  rises  to  tiie  height  of  about  twenty-two  ur  twenty- 
three  feet  abovi!  the  level  of  the  Nile  when  at  the  lowest ;  but  not  so 
high  above  the  bed  of  the  canal :  for  this  is  several  feet  above  the 
low>water  mark  of  the  river,  and  consequently  dry  for  some  months 
when  the  river  is  low.   The  banks  of  the  canal  are  a  few  feet  iiigher 
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than  the  tup  of  the  dam.  Nearly  the  same  distani^  in  front  of  the 
dam  that  the  latter  is  distant  from  the  bridge,  ia  raiaed  m  ronnd  pillar 
oi  earth,  diminishing  towards  the  top,  in  the  fmi  of  a  tnmcated  cone, 
and  not  quite  so  high  as  the  dam.  This  is  called  the  "  *arooeeh  '*  (or 
bride),  for  a  reason  which  will  presently  be  stated.  Upon  its  flat  top, 
and  upon  that  of  the  dam,  a  little  maise  or  millet  is  genereUy  sown. 
The  'arooeeh  is  always  washed  down  by  the  rising  tide  before  the 
river  has  attained  to  its  summit,  and  generally  more  than  a  week  or 
fortnight  before  the  dam  is  cut. 

It  is  believed  that  the  custom  of  forming  this  'axooseh  originated 
from  an  ancient  superstitious  usage,  which  is  mentioned  by  Arab 
authors,  and,  among  them,  by  El-M a|^reeiee.  This  historian  relates 
that,  in  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  *Anir 
Ibn-El-'As,  the  Arab  general,  was  told  that  the  Egyptians  were 
accustomed,  at  the  period  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise^  to  deck  a 
young  virgin  in  gay  appard,  and  throw  her  into  the  river  as  a 
sacrifice,  to  obtain  a  plentiful  inundation.  This  barbarous  custom,  it 
is  said,  he  abolished  ;  and  the  Nile,  in  consequence,  did  not  rise  in 
the  least  degree  during  the  space  of  nearly  three  months  after  the 
usaal  period  of  the  commencement  of  ita  increase.  The  people  were 
greatly  alarmed,  thinking  that  a  famine  would  certainly  ensue :  Wmr, 
therefore,  wrote  to  the  Khaleefeh,  to  inform  him  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  of  the  calamity  with  which  Egypt  was,  in  oonsequeoAe, 
threatened.  'Omar  returned  a  brief  answer,  expressing  his  approba- 
tion of  'Amr's  conduct,  and  desiring  him,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
to  throw  a  note,  which  it  enclosed,  into  the  Nile.  The  purp-nt  of 
this  rifite  was  as  follows From  *Abd-Allah  'Oiiiar,  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  to  the  Nile  of  Kirypt.  if  tlion  flow  of  thme  own  neeord, 
flow  not  :  bnt  if  it  hv  God,  tiic  One,  the  Mighty,  who  cansctli  thee  to 
flow,  we  nnplore  liod,  the  One,  the  Mighty,  to  make  tliee  llow." — 
'Amr  tlid  as  he  was  commanded;  and  the  Nile,  we  are  told,  rose  six- 
teen cubits  it»  the  following  night. — Tins  tale  is,  indeed,  hard  to  be 
lielieved,  even  divested  of  the  miracle. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Canal,  overlooking  the  dam,  and  almost 
close  to  the  bridge,  was  a  small  buildaig  of  stone,  from  wliich  the 
grandees  of  Cairo  used  to  witne««s  the  operation  of  rutting  the  dam. 
This  building  has  become  a  ruin;  and  upon  its  remains  is  erected  a 
large  tent  for  the  reception  of  those  officers  who  have  to  witness  and 
superintend  the  cutting.  Some  other  tents  are  also  ei-ected  for  other 
visiters  ;  and  the  g«>\ernmcut  supplies  a  great  number  of  iirc-works. 
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ehi^y  roekets,  to  honour  the  festival,  atid  to  amuBe  the  populace 
during  the  iiight  preceding  the  day  when  the  dam  is  ent,  and  durin]sc 
the  operation  itself,  which  is  performed  early  in  the  morning.  Many 
small  tents>  for  the  sale  of  sweetmeats^  fmitSj  and  other  eatables,  and 
coffee,  &c.,  are  likewise  pitched  along  the  hank  of  the  it»le  of  Er- 
Hd4fth»  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Canal.  The  day  of  the  cutting 
of  the  dam  of  the  Canal  is  called  "  Ydm  Gehr  el-Ba^r,*'  which  is  said 
to  signify  "  the  Day  of  the  Breaking  of  the  River though  the  word 
'*  gehr,"  which  is  thus  interpreted  "  breaking,"  has  really  the  reverse 
signification.  The  term  « Y6m  Wefik  el-Bahr,"  or  "  We'fa  en-Ncti;' 
before  explained,  is  also,  and  more  properly,  applied  to  this  day.  The 
festival  of  the  Canal  is  altio  called  "  Mosiin  el-Khaleeg." 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  dam  is 
.  cut,  numerous  boats,  hired  by  private  parties,  for  pleasure,  repair  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canal.  Aiiiong  these  is  a 
very  large  boat,  called  the  " 'Akabeh.'"  It  is  painted  for  the  occa- 
sion, in  a  gaudy,  but  rude,  manner ;  and  has  two  or  more  small 
cannons  on  board,  and  numerotis  lamps  attached  to  the  ropes,  form- 
ing: varioii*?  devices,  sn<*h  as  a  large  star,  ivc.  :  it  hn5*  also,  over  the 
cabin,  a  large  kind  of  close  awning,  composed  of  pieces  of  silk,  and 
other  stuffs ;  and  is  adorned  with  two  j>ennants.  It  is  vulgarly  be- 
licvi  d  that  this  boat  repn  st  iits  a  magnificent  vessel,  in  which  the 
K*;yi>tiau»  used,  before  the  conquest  of  their  country  hv  the  Aral)s,  tr) 
convey  the  virgin,  whom,  it  is  said,  they  threw  into  the  Nile.  It 
sails  from  7^o(»i;ik  about  tlin  r  hours  after  noon,  taking  passengers  for 
iiirr^  riH  11  and  women  ;  tlir  latter  being  usually  placed,  if  they  ])n  f(  r 
it,  in  the  large  awning  ubovt;  nicutioiu  d,  it  is  made  fast  to  tlu;  hank 
of  the  isle  oi  Er-R6dah,  immediately  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Canal.  Most  of  the  other  boats  also  remain  near  it  during  the  night, 
along  the  bank  of  the  island ;  but  some,  all  the  evening  and  night, 
are  constantly  sailing  up,  or  rowing  down,  the  river.  In  many  boats, 
the  crews  amuse  themselves  and  their  passengers  by  singing,  often 
accompanied  by  the  darabukkdi  and  sunim&rah;  and  some  private 
parties  hire  professional  musicians  to  add  to  their  diversion  on  the 
river.  The  festival  is  highly  <  njoycd  by  the  crowds  who  attend  it, 
though  there  is  little  that  a  stranger  would  think  could  minister  to 
their  amusement :  they  seem  to  require  nothing  more  to  enliven 


Und  of  tli«  boRU  wblch  iwvigvUi  th*  Nile:  mtd     RinKle  brat  ot'thte  kbid. 
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them  tban  crowds  and  bu8tl«,  with  «  pipe  and  a  cap  of  coflRee.  In 
former  years,  the  festival  was  always  attended  by  dancing-girk  (who 
are  now  forbidden  to  perform),  and  by  singers,  instrumental  musician:;, 
and  reciters  of  romances.  In  the  evLiiiiig:,  before  it  is  dark,  the  exhi- 
bition of  tire-works  commences ;  and  this  is  oontiniied,  together  with 
the  firing  of  guns  from  the  'akabeh  and  two  or  more  gun-boats,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  night.  About  twelve  guns  arc  fired  on 
each  of  these  occasions :  the  whole  number  tired  at  the  night's  festival 
of  the  present  year  was  about  six  hundred.  The  tire-works  which  are 
displayed  during  the  night  consist  of  little  else  than  rockets  and  a 
few  blue-lights:  the  best  htt  kept  till  moniing,  and  exhibited  in  broad 
day-light,  during  the  ruttiiiij:  ol'  the  dam.  At  night,  the  river  and  its 
banks  jiresent  a  reiuarkiibly  picturesque  scene.  Numerous  bnat*;  nrv 
eon.staiitly  passing  up  and  down;  and  the  liUM|)s  upon  the  nggiug  of 
tlie  'akal>e]v,  and  in  other  hmtts,  as  wvW  as  on  the  shore,  where  there 
are  also  many  mesh'als  btuck  m  the  p;iound  (several  upon  the  dam 
and  its  vicniiiy,  ami  many  more  upon  the  hank  of  the  island),  have  a 
striking  effect,  wliicli  is  occasionally  rendered  more  liv(^ly  l)y  tlu-  tiring 
.  of  the  guns,  and  the  ascent  of  a  number  of  rockets.  The  most  crowded 
part  of  tlu'  scene  of  the  festival  at  night  is  the  l)ank  <  f  the  island  ; 
where  almost  every  person  is  too  happy  to  sleep,  even  li  the  uoise  of 
the  guns,  &c.,  did  not  prevent  him. 

Before  sunrise,  a  great  number  of  workmen  begin  to  cut  the  dam. 
Thia  labour  devolves,  in  alternate  years,  upon  the  Muslim  grave* 
diggers  *  and  on  the  Jews ;  both  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment :  but  when  it  falls  to  the  Jews,  and  on  a  Saturday,  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  paying  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  escape  the 
sin  of  profaning  their  sabbath  by  doing  what  the  government  requires 
of  them.  Vi*ith  a  kind  of  hoe,  the  dam  is  cut  thinner  and  thinner, 
from  the  back  (the  earth  being  removed  in  baskets,  and  thrown  upon 
the  bank),  until,  at  the  top,  it  remaina  about  a  foot  thick :  this  is 
accomplished  by  about  an  hour  after  sunrise.  Shortly  before  this 
time,  when  dense  crowds  have  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
dam,  on  each  bank  of  the  Canal,  the  Governor  of  the  metropolis 
arrives,  and  alights  at  the  large  tent  before  mentioned,  by  the  dam  : 
some  other  great  officers  are  also  present ;  and  the  Kudee  attends, 
and  writes  a  document '  to  attest  the  fact  of  the  river's  having  risen 
to  the  height  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  and  of  thia 
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operation  having  been  perfonned;  which  important  document  is 
despatched  with  speed  to  Constantinople.  Meanwhile,  tbc  firing  of 
guns,  and  the  display  of  the  fire-works,  continue ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  operation,  the  best  of  the  tire-works  are  exhibitctl,  when^ 
in  the  glaring  sunshine,  they  can  hardly  be  seen.  When  the  dam 
has  been  cut  away  to  the  degree  above  mentioned,  and  all  the  great 
officers  whose  pretence  is  required  have  arrived,  the  Governor  of  the 
metropolis  throws  a  purse  of  small  gold  coins  to  the  labourers.  A 
boat,  on  board  of  which  is  an  officer  of  the  late  WAlce,  is  then  pro- 
pelled aj^ainst  the  narrow  rit1g:c  of  earth,  and,  breaking  the  slight  bar- 
rier, passes  throuf:;h  it,  nnd  descends  with  the  cataract  thus  formed. 
The  person  liere  nientioued  is  an  old  man,  nanieil  llammoodeh,  wlio 
was  "  sarrag  hasln-e  "  of  the  \\  iilee :  it  was  his  office  to  walk  imme- 
diately before  his  master  when  the  latter  took  his  ordinary  rides,  ])re- 
ceded  hy  a  h)n^'  train  of  ottiecrs,  through  the  streets  and  (uivirons  of 
the  metropolis.  Just  as  his  boat  approaches  tlie  dam,  the  Governor 
of  Cairo  throws  into  it  a  j)iirse  of  gold,  as  a  prciiciit  for  him.  The  re- 
mains of  tlie  dam  are  qnickly  washed  away  by  the  influx  of  the  water 
into  the  bed  of  the  Canal,  and  numerous  other  boats  enter,  pass  alonj; 
the  Canal  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and,  some  of  them, 
several  miles  further,  aud  return. 

formerly,  the  Sb^kh  el-Bded,  or  the  Biahi,  witli  other  prreat 
officers,  presided  at  this  £lte,  which  was  celebrated  with  much  pouip ; 
and  money  was  thrown  into  the  Canal,  and  caught  by  the  populace, 
some  of  whom  plunged  into  the  water  with  nets;  bnt  several  lives 
were  generally  lost  in  the  scramble.   This  present  year  (1834),  throe 
persons  were  drowned  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal ;  one  in 
the  Canal  itself,  and  two  in  the  lake  of  the  Ezhekecyeh.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  had  entered  my  honse,  on  my  return  from  witnessing  the  cut* 
ting  of  the  dam,  and  the  festivities  of  the  preceding  night  (whiih  I 
passed  partly  on  the  river,  and  partly  on  the  isle  of  Er«R6dah),  a 
woman,  having  part  of  her  dress,  and  her  face,  which  was  uncovered, 
besmeared  with  mud,  passed  by  my  door,  screaming  for  the  loss  of  her 
son,  who  was  one  of  the  three  persons  drowned  on  this  occasion.  The 
water  entered  the  Esbekeeyeh  by  a  new  canal,  on  the  day  preceding 
that  on  which  the  dam  was  cut.    Crowds  collected  round  it  on  this 
day,  and  will  for  many  following  days  (I  am  writing  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  canal),  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  large  expanse  of 
water,  which,  tlnnitrh  very  turbid,  is  refreshing  to  the  sitrht  in  so  dry 
and  dusty  a  place  as  Cairo,  aud  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year.  Several 
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tents  arc  pitched  by  it,  at  w  liidi  visiters  arc  supplied  with  coffee ;  and 
one  for  the  sale  of  brandy,  wine,  &c. ;  and  numerous  stools  and 
beodiea  of  palm^rticks  are  set  there.  The  faFoiirite  time  of  resort  to 
this  place  is  the  evening ;  and  many  persons  remain  there  for  several 
hours  after  sunset:  some,  all  night.  There  are  generally  two  or 
three  story-tellers  there.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
even  at  midnight,  persons  are  seen  hathing  in  the  lake;  chiefly  men 
and  \kj9,  hut  also  some  young  girls,  and  even  women ;  the  latter  of 
whom  expose  their  persons  before  the  passengers  and  idlers  on  the 
banks  in  a  manner  surprising  in  a  place  where  women  in  genersl  so 
carefully  conceal  even  their  faces,  though  most  of  these  bathers  arc 
usually  covered  from-  the  waist  downwards.  It  often  happens  that 
persons  are  drowned  here.'' 

On  the  day  after  the  cutting  of  the  datn,  the  Munidee  continues  to 
repeat  his  first  cry ;  but  uses  a  different  form  of  expression  in  stating 
the  height  of  the  river;  saying,  for  instance,  "four  from  sixteen 
meaning,  that  the  river  has  increased  four  "  keer^t^  "  (or  digits)  from 
sixteen  cubits.  This  cry  he  continues  until  the  day  of  the  Nurooi, 
or  a  little  earlier. 

On  the  "N6rooz,'*  or  Coptic  New-year's-day  (lOtli  or  11th  of 
Sej)t('inhor),  or  two  or  three  days  before,  he  comes  to  eacli  houise  in 
bis  district,  with  Itis  'boy  dressed  in  his  beat  clothes,  and  a  drummer 
ami  a  iiaut boy-player ;  repeats  the  same  cry  as  on  tlie  Wcla ;  and 
again  receives  a  present.    Afterwards  he  continues  liis  t'orraer  cry. 

On  the  day  of  the  "  Salecb  "  (or  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross), 
which  is  the  17th  of  the  Coptic  mouth  of  Toot,  or  26th  or  27th  of 
September,  at  which  period  the  river  has  risen  to  its  greatest  height, 
or  nearly  so,  he  comes  again  to  each  house  in  his  district,  and  repeats 
the  following  cry :— In  uncertainty,'  thou  wilt  not  rest :  nor  in 
oonfparing'  wilt  thou  rest.  O  my  reproacher,^  rest.  There  ia 
nothing  that  endureth.  There  remaineth  nothing  [uncovered  by  the 
water]  but  the  shemm&m*  and  lemm&m*  and  the  sown  fields  and 
the  anemone  and  safflower  and  flax :  and  may  my  master,  such  a  one 
[naming  the  master  of  the  house],  live,  and  see  that  the  river  has 
increased ;  and  give,  to  the  bringer  of  good  news,  according  to  a  just 


•  I  have  mcntione'l  on  »  f^nni  r  .x  .vi-ii  ,i  tlnu 
the  hvd  of  the  lake  of  the  Eibcki.H  jtli  Iwen 
flOed  op  tiiK-c  mv  second  visit  to  Kirrpt. 

•  DonbtiBC  wbetiMT  tbe  KUe  wUl  riie  rafll' 
daittyhigb. 

•  Tbali^liiOMivivliif  flMli«i0hi  or  thetlTer 


.it  1  I  .:rii  iilar  iK'rimI  in  the  prCKciit  year  with  ili 
height  ill  tlie  same  (KritK)  in  jivwedlBj;  jrwnk. 

*  <>  thou  who  ha»t  »ai<J  toiM^  *W|i]r  Axttbott 

aoi  bring  better  newtP*" 

*  Cn«ufide  dattaln. 
«  Vcn(h«K«blrti». 
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judgment.  Aboo-Radd^ld '  is  entitled  to  a  fee  from  the  government; 
a  fee  of  a  slierccfee  *  for  every  digit  of  the  river's  increase :  and  tee 
are  entitled  to  a  fee  from  the  people  of  ^generosity ;  we  come  to  take 
it  with  good  behaviour.  The  fortunate  Nile  of  Egypt  hath  taken 
leave  of  us  in  prosperity :  in  its  increase,  it  hath  irrigated  all  the 
country." — The  Muufidee,  on  this  occasion^  presents  a  few  limes, 
and  other  fruit>  to  the  ricbj  or  persons  of  middle  rank,  and  some 
lumps  of  dry  mud  of  the  Nile,  which  is  eaten  by  the  women,  in 
many  families.  He  generally  receives  a  present  of  two  or  three  or 
more  piasters.    His  occupation  then  ceases  mitil  the  next  year. 


■  The  i^hcjrkh  of  the  MiVja«.  or  XiluDieUr.  am  iufuniU'd,  \»  about  a  third  of  a  pound  atcrliug, 

*  A  gold  eolD,  now  becoiae  tearee.  Ito  ▼Rtot,  I     or  waMwlMt  leia. 
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PRIVATE  FESTIVITIKS,  4c. 

As  the  modern  Egyptian  does  not  become  a  housekeeper  until  he  is 
married  (and  not  of  necessity  then,  for  he  may  live  with  his  wife  in 
the  liouse  of  his  or  her  parents)^  bis  fir»t  OMuriage  is  generally  the 
first  event  which  affords  him  and  his  wife,  an  occasion  of  calling 
together  their  respective  friends  to  a  private  entertainment.  When- 
ever a  irrcat  entertainment  is  .rivrti  in\  atiy  occasion  of  rejoicing,  it  is 
customary,  tor  the  persons  invited,  to  send  |)resent.s  (such  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  describing  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  a  marriaarf), 
a  day  or  two  before.  The  hufsbaiid  always  has  his  separate  party, 
generally  in  the  lower  apartment  or  apurfmeiits  of  the  house;  and 
the  wife  entertains  her  i'cniale  relations  and  friends  in  tlie  hareeni,  or 
upper  apartments.  It  is  also  the  usual  custom  for  the  wife  to 
entertain  her  guests  (among  whom  no  males  are  ever  admitted, 
except  very  young  boys,)  duruig  the  six  middle  hours  of  the  day  ; 
and  for  the  husband  to  receive  his  guests  afterwards ;  after  sunset,  or 
after  the  'eshe  prayers :  but  somettmet  his  guests  assemble  while  the 
wife  is  engaged  with  her  own  party  in  the  ^areem. 

On  these  occasions,  the  female  singers  who  are  called  'Awilim*' 
(or  "  *Al'mehs  ")  are  often  hired  to  amnse  the  company.  They  ait  in 
one  of  the  apartmenta  of  the  ^areem  j  generally  at  a  window  looking 
into  the  court.  The  wooden  lattice-work  of  the  windoWj  though  too 
close  to  allow  them  to  he  seen  by  persons  without*  is  suiBciently 
open  to  let  them  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  male  guests  sitting  in  the 
court  or  in  one  of  the  apa^ments  which  look  into  it*  In  many 
bouses,  there  is  a  small  elevated  apartment,  or  closet,  for  the 'Awilim, 
which  I  have  before  described,  adjoining  the  apartment  in  which  the 
male  guests  assemble  (as  well  as  another  adjoining  the  principal 
saloon  of  the  ^areem),  screened  in  front  by  wooden  lattice-work,  to 
conceal  these  singers  from  the  view  of  the  men. — The  daneing-girls 
("Ghaw&see,"  or  "Gh^Saceyehs,")  are,  or  were,  also  frequently  hired 
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t«»  uticiid  on  thf  occasions  of,  private  festivities.  They  dance  (with 
unveiled  face)  befoi-e  the  men,  in  the  court,  so  that  they  way  bo  aeen 
ttlao  by  the  women  from  the  windows  of  the  haraem ;  or  perform  in 
an  apartment  in  which  the  men  are  assembled,  or  in  the  street, 
before  the  house,  for  the  amusement  only  of  the  women.  When  they 
or  the  'Awiklim  perform  for  the  entertainment  of  a  paity,  one  of  the 
friends  of  the  host  usually  collects  for  them  small  sums  of  money 
upon  the  tambourine,  or  in  a  handkerchief,  from  the  guests ;  but 
sometimes,  the  host  will  not  allow  this  custom  to  be  observed.  The 
contributions  arc  called  **  nu^oot.**  It  is  the  general  pnustioe  for  the 
person  who  gives  the  entertainment  to  engage  the  Ghawlsee  for  a 
certain  sum :  he  receives  the  nu^toot,  which  may  fall  short  of,  or 
exceed,  the  promised  sum  :  in  the  former  case,  he  pays  the  difference 
from  his  own  purse  :  in  the  latter  case  he  often  pockets  the  surplus. 
Or  he  agrees  that  they  shall  receive  all  the  nukoot,  with,  or  without, 
an  additional  sum  from  himself.  In  some  parties,  where  little  de- 
corum is  observed,  the  guests  dally  and  sport  with  these  dancin^^rls 
in  a  very  licentious  tnanner.  1  have  before  mentioned  (in  a  former 
chapter),  that,  on  these  occasions,  they  are  usually  indulged  with 
brandy,  or  some  other  intoxicating  liquor,  which  most  of  them  drink 
to  excess.  It  is  a  common  custom  for  a  man  to  wet,  with  his 
tongue,  small  gold  coins,  and  stick  them  upon  the  forehead,  cheeks, 
chin,  and  lips,  of  a  Ghstzeeyeh.  When  money  is  collected  for  the 
'Awulira,  their  servant,  who  is  rrillcd  "khalboos,"  and  wlio  often  acts 
the  part  of  a  buffoon,  tr'  ncrally  calls  out,  at  eueh  contrihutioii, 
"  Sh6ha!«li  *!dcyk  ya  sahcb  cl-farnh that  is,  "A  pn-stnt  is  due 
from  tlicc,  O  giver  of  tlu-  ciitt  itaiiiiiicrit.  [on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  in  the  same  way,]  '  and  adds,  "  Such  a  one  has  irivcu  so  many 
*  mahboobs,'  or  '  kheyreeyelis  '  tuniinir  a  few  piasters  into  a  niucli 
larger  number  of  gold  coins  ot  cousuli  rably  ^irater  value;  or,  if  gold 
be  given,  exaggerating  the  sum  in  the  saiiu  manner.  This  he  does 
to  compliment  the  donor,  and  to  stitnulatc  the  generosity  of 
others.  His  mistuss,  or  another  ot  the  Awuliiii,  replies,  'Okba 
le-'auduh  I  '  ("May  he  have  the  like  [rejoicing]!"*  or  "May  he 
have  a  recompense  !") — The  guests  ai-e  also  often  entertained  with 
a  concert  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  by  male  performers 

'  "Shiibauh"  is  nyiumytnou*  with  "imtfimt."'  to  mf  by  a  nhcykh ;  but  1  <ni!i|>ect  ft  »lu)uld  W, 

lu  iiuf  un  Arabic  curruptiou  of  Ibe  IVriian  "  "  Ik»ml  U<-'iu«luh,"  which  in  an  e»prei«»i<jn  viilfrarly 

ImihIi,"  whk-h  alao nfoiflM  "Wftli  diNiflt''  "eiorl*  \v^>  <i  >■>  •'i^mtv.  ■'  nrr, to  him and  would  mt-an. 

Ifut !"  iu  Uki«  L'OM.',  "  L-Maj  wc  have]  aecew  U> bint :"  Mid 

'  The  pliraae  wu  Ihuii  wrUten  uid  ezplaiuol  "GoodfiHtimetohlair 
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Aldteeyeh  who  sit  in  the  court^rf^r  in  the  apartment  in  which 
the  gueftta  are  asaemhled.  Two  "dikkehs'*  (or  high  wooden 
sofas)  are  often  put  together,  front  to  fronts  in  the  court,  and 
furnished  with  cushions,  &e.,  to  form  an  orchestra  for  the  masidana ; 
and  a  lantern  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle.  The  Al&teeyeh 
generally  receive  contributions  from  the  assembly  for  whose  entertain- 
ment th^  perform,  like  the  'Awtiim ;  their  khalboof  calling  out  to 
them  in  the  same  manner  after  each  gift. 

But  performances  of  a  different  kind  from  those  above  mentioned 
ai*c  more  common,  and  are  considered  more  proper,  oo  the  occasions 
of  private  t'l  stivities.  These  are  the  recitations  of  a  **  khatmefa  "  (or 
of  the  whole  of  the  i^ur-rin),  by  three  or  more  fikees,  who  are  hired 
for  the  purpose  I  or  of  a  "  zikr/'  by  a  small  party  of  fa^^eers.'  That 
the  khutiueh  may  not  be  too  fatiguing  to  the  performers,  the  fikees 
i*elieve  one  another  by  turns  ;  one  only  chanting  at  a  time;  and 
each,  usually,  chniitiii<i:  a  luba.'  They  generally  come  to  the  house  a 
littli;  aft(;r  the  'asr,  ami  get  tlironcrli  tin-  greater  ])art  of  their  ta^^k 
before  the  gue>its  a^sfmble  :  one  of  them  then  chants  more  leisurely, 
and  in  a  more  musical  manner:  after  him,  in  the  same  nuimier, 
another ;  and  soon.  Sometimes  a  kliatmtit  is  performed  in  the  day- 
time, and  after  it,  in  the  evening,  a  zikr.  It  is  a  rule  that  the  jsikr 
should  always  })c  performed  after  sunset. 

In  Egypt,  persons  who  habitually  live  with  the  utmost  frugality 
prepare  a  great  variety  and  profusion  of  dishes  for  the  entei  taaunent 
of  their  friends.  But  very  little  time  is  devoted  to  eating.  The  period 
of  conviviality  is  mostly  passed  in  smoking,  sipping  coffee,  drinking 
sherbet,  and  conversing:  the  Turks,  however,  generally  abstaiii  from 
smoking  during  the  recitation  of  the  |j[nr>&n ;  and  the  humour  whIcSi 
they  pay  to  the  sacred  hook  on  every  occasion  has  given  rise  to  a 
saying,  that  "  God  has  exalted  Al-*Osmiin  [i  e.  the  race  of  *Owosxka, 
or  the  'Osminlees,]  above  other  Muslims,  becaose  they  exalt  the  l^or- 
&n  more  than  do  others."  In  these  paities,  none  of  the  gnesta  ever 
attempts  to  amuse  his  companions,  except  by  facetious  oonvenation, 
or  sometimes  by  telling  a  story ;  though  all  of  them  take  great  ddight 
in  the  petformances  of  the  hired  dancers,  musicians,  and  singers.  The 
Egyptians  seldom  play  at  any  gamc^  unless  when  only  two  or  three 


•  ThoiC  ciwtomn  remind  ua  of  st.  I'aiil  s  ailvirc 
to  tb«  Ephmiann,  cli.  t.  v.  \9;  ■minAi  shi-Wfi  liiv 
aili(fa|Oitjr  «>f  (Mtciul  piutUmci*  uf  thin  kind.  The 
Knfptiwu  highly  eqjoj  the  rtUgiuua  loVMoogt  of 


tho  munithida  at  xikrK. 

*  A  quarter  «if  k  "  ^ffixb,"  whkh  latter  is  « 
•litMb  put  ortht  Var4iL 
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pertmifl  meet  together,  or  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  families.  They 
are  a  social  people ;  aud  yet  th^  but  rarely  give  great  entertainmenta. 
Festivitiea  sueh  as  1  have  described  above  are  very  unfrequent :  they 
occur  only  on  particolar  occasions  which  really  call  ibr  rejoicing. 
Except  on  sach  oecasionsi  it  is  considered  improper  to  hire  dkincing- 
girls  to  perform  in  a  house. 

The  marriage-festivities  I  have  described  in  a  former  chapter :  I 
therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  festivities  which /pfiow  a 
marriage ;  and  shall  do  so  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

On  the  seventh  day  {"  Yum  es>Subooa  "  ')  after  a  marriage,  the 
wife  receives  her  female  relations  and  friends  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon;  and  sometimes  the  husband  entertains  liis  own  friends  in 
the  evening;  generally  hiring  persons  to  perform  a  khatmeh  or  a  zikr. 
It  is  a  custom  of  husbands  in  Egypt  to  deny  themselves  their  conjugal 
rights  during  the  first  week  after  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  with 
a  virgin  bride;  and  the  termination  of  this  period  is  a  due  cause  for 
rejoiciutr.* — On  the  fortieth  day  {"  Voiu  el-ArbaVcn  ")  after  the  mar- 
riage, the  wile  p:ocs,  with  a  party  of  her  female  friends,  to  the  bath. 
Her  companions  return  with  her  to  her  housc^  about  the  'asr;  partake 
of  a  repast,  and  go  away.  The  husband,  also,  sometimes  receives 
visiters  in  the  evening  of  this  day^and  again  causes  a  khatmeh  or  zikr 
to  be  performed. 

The  next  festivities  in  a  family  are  [reiit  rally  those  eoiisec^ueiU  on 
the  birth  of  a  chiUl. — Two  or  tlircc  or  more  days  before  the  expected 
time  of  delivery,  the  "  dAyeh  "  (or  midwife)  conveys,  to  the  house  of 
the  woman  who  requii-cs  her  assistance,  the  "hursee  el-wiUdeh,''  a 
chair  of  a  pecnliar  fonn,  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  he  seated  during 
the  birth.'  This  chair  is  covered  with  a  shawl,  or  an  embroidered 
napkin ;  and  some  flowers  of  the  b^nn^tree,  or  some  roses,  are  tied, 
with  an  embroidered  handkerchi^,  to  each  of  the  upper  comers  of  the 
back.  Thos  ornamented,  the  chair  (which  is  the  property  of  the 
d^yeh)  is  conveyed  before  her  to  the  house. — In  the  houses  of  the 
ridi,  and  of  those  in  easy  circumstances,  the  mother,  after  delivery,  is 
placed  on  a  bed,  and  usually  remains  on  it  from  three  to  six  days : 

'  The  SuboofafUr  the  birth  of  •ehUd  U  cele-  tumt  hi*  Mend*  Mven  di^i  after  marria^^c  (u 

br*t(«(l  with  more  riooidoii;;  and  ttwrdStm^  in  abo  aft«r  Uie  hirth  of  a  male  child);  and  everjr 

KiH''akiniK'  I'T  fill-  Yi'iii  t  -i->ul.t)0^  the  aeranlll  da|  rrs[M  i  t.it»lc  Muslim,  ;ifti  r  rn.irrinv'i  .  il  <li^;iri>"iiitod 

nftcr  childbirth  in  (rL>ni>raily  und«>rittood.  in  the  expcctatiuns  be  has  been  M  to  lumi  of  hia 

*  It  was  not  fuch  a  festiTal  aa  this  aloni*  that  la  wife,  alMttains  fVom  puttintr  her  away  for  about  a 

aUoded  to  In  U«iMiia,  nix.  27.  and  in  Jadgca*  itr.  weelt,  tliat  alia  ma;  not  be  diagraeed  bj  •ncpidOBi 

IS.  It  wM,  and  I  bellett  b  atfU,  the  anion  of  pnrlleabririrHbeliertretiBanlave. 
the  «realtli7  Bedawee  (lad  aodi  «aa  Laten)  to       *  See  Bxodoa,  L  Id. 
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but  poor  women,  in  the  nme  aw,  seldom  take  to  a  bed  at  all ;  and 
after  a  day  or  two  resume  their  ordinary  occiqiatioBS,  if  not  requiring 
great  eiertion. 

On  the  morning  after  the  birth,  two  or  tbiee  of  the  dandng-ven 
called  Khawals,  or  two  or  thiee  Gh^uneyehs,  dance  in  front  of  the 
house,  or  in  tbe  eonrt. — The  festivities  oecasioned  by  the  birth  of  a 
8on  are  always  gteater  than  those  ou  account  of  a  daughter.  The 
Arabs  stiU  shew  relics  of  that  feeling  which  often  induced  their  ancient 
ancestors  to  destroy  their  female  offspring. 

A  few  days  after  the  birth,  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
the  women  of  the  house,  if  the  family  be  of  the  middle  or  wealthy 
dassps,  usually  prepare  dishes  of  "  niafattakah,"  "kishk,"  "libabeh," 
and  "  hilbeh,"  which  they  spnd  to  the  female  relations  and  friends. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  honry  with  a  little  claritied  butter  '  and 
oil  of  sesame,*  and  a  variety  of  aromatics  and  spices  pounded  together  : 
roasted  hazel-nuts  are  also  added  to  it.  '  The  kislik  has  been  described 
in  a  former  pasre.*  The  libiibeh  is  comjjosed  ol  broken  or  crumbled 
bread,  honey,  elarihed  butter,  aud  a  little  rose-water  :  the  butter  is  tirst 
put  into  a  saucepan  oxer  a  fire  ;  then,  the  broken  bread ;  and  next,  the 
honey.  The  dish  ol'  hilbeh  (or  fenugreek)  is  prepared  from  tbe  dry 
grain,  boiled,  and  then  sweetened  with  honey  over  the  fire. 

On  the  "  Y6ra  es-Subooa  "  (or  Seventli  Day)  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  the  female  friends  of  its  mother  pay  her  u  visit.  In  the  families 
of  the  higher  classes,  'Aw^lim  are  hired  to  sing  in  the  liarceni) 
Alateeyeh  perform,  or  fil^ees  recite  a  khatmeh,  below.  The  mother, 
attended  by  the  dllyeh,  sits  on  the  kunee  elrwiUdeh,  in  the  hope  thai 
she  may  soon  have  occasion  for  it  again ;  for  her  doing  this  is  con- 
sidered propitious.  The  child  is  brought,  wrapped  in  a  handsome 
shawl,  or  something  costly ;  and,  to  aocttstom  it  to  noise,  that  it  may 
not  be  frightened  afterwards  by  the  music,  and  other  sounds  of  mirth, 
one  of  the  women  takes  a  brass  mortar,'  and  strikes  it  repeatedly  with 
the  pestle,  as  if  pounding.  After  this,  the  child  ia  put  into  a  neve, 
and  shaken ;  it  being  supposed  that  this  operation  ia  beneficial  to  its 
stomach.  Next,  it  is  carried  through  all  the  apartments  of  the  bucem, 
accompanied  by  several  women  or  girls,  each  of  whom  bears  a  number 


*  Some  wonu'n  uiM  iin<>t1j<  r  in((T«<licnt ;  not 
when  it  U  to  bv  sent  to  frieutU,  but  for  a  jiarti- 
nilar  purpose,  whkfc  ii|to  make  tlim  fat;  Xhej 
broil  Mid  nuMh  op  •  number  of  bMU«  in  Um 


battor.  and  then  add  the  hone;,  iLo.  TbU  lia« 
b<N»n  allnded  to  in  tlic  chapter  on  the  Domestic 

lAff  '>(  till'  Wonn  ii. 

*  ill  a  iiou>  u>  the  M>ooQd  pftragia^  of  the  pre- 
c«din(r  eliaptcr. 
»  "  HdB. ' 
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of  wftx  candles,  aoDietiinM  of  varioas  eokwn,  cut  in  two,  lighted,  and 
•tnck  into  anudl  lumps  of  paste  of  ^ennH,  upon  a  small  round  tray. 
At  the  same  time,  the  d^yeli^  or  another  female^  sprinkles,  upon  the 
floor  of  each  room,  a  mixture  of  salt  and  seed  of  the  fennel-flower,'  or 
salt  alone,  which  has  been  placed  during  the  preceding  night  at  the 
infant's  head ;  saying,  as  she  does  thia,  "  The  salt  be  in  the  eye  of  the 
person  who  doth  not  bless  the  Prophet *  or,  "  The  foul  salt  be  in  the 
eye  of  the  envier." '  This  ceremony  of  the  sprinkling  of  salt  *  is  con- 
sidered a  preservatiTe,  for  the  child  and  mother,  from  the  evil  ^e :  and 
each  person  present  should  say,  "  0  God,  bless  our  lord  Mobammad !" 
The  child,  wrapped  up,  and  placed  on  a  fine  mattress,  wiuch  is  sonie- 
timcs  laid  on  a  silver  tray,  is  shewn  to  each  of  the  women  present,  who 
looks  at  its  face,  says,  "  0  God,  bless  our  lord  Mohammad  !  God  irivc 
thee  long  life,"  &c.,  and  usually  puts  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
with  a  gold  coin  (if  pretty  or  old,  the  more  estet'tncd,)  tied  up  in  one 
of  the  comers,  on  the  child's  head,  or  by  its  side.  This  giving  of 
handkerchiefs  is  considered  as  imposing  a  debt,  to  be  repaid  by  the 
mother,  if  the  donor  should  give  her  the  same  occasion  ;  or  as  the  dis- 
chai-fre  of  a  debt  for  a  .similar  offering;.  The  coins  arc  generally  used, 
for  some  years,  to  decorate  the  head-dress  of  tlie  child.  After  these 
nukoot  for  the  child,  otiiers  arc  given  for  th<'  dayeh.  During  the 
night  before  the  subooa,  a  water-bottle  full  of  water  (a  dorak  ni  the 
case  of  a  bov,  or  a  kulleh  in  that  of  a  tjirl),  with  an  embroidered 
handkerchitt  lied  it>und  the  neck,  is  placed  at  the  child's  head,  while 
it  sleeps.  This,  with  the  water  it  contains,  ihe  d^ych  takes,  and  puts 
u{)uii  a  ttay,  aaU  piist  iits  to  each  of  the  women ;  who  put  their  uukoo^ 
for  her  (merely  money)  into  the  tray. — In  the  evening,  the  husband 
generally  entertains  a  party  of  his  friends,  in  the  manner  usual  on 
other  occasions  of  private  festivity. 

During  a  certain  period  after  chfldbirth  (in  most  cases,  among 
the  people  of  Cairo,  forty  days,  but  differing  according  to  circnm- 
atanees,  and  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  different  sects),  the 
mother  is  regarded  as  religiously  impure.*  The  period  here  men- 
tioned is  called  "  Niffis."  At  the  expiration  of  it,  the  woman  goes 
to  the  bath. 

The  ceremonies  and  festivities  attendant  upon  the  of 


I  ••ia4iiiIl)ftB'e3ri»cIleeiBA]nefdleeWiNbMk'' 
*  T«fidlee-'  i«  for  "yufaUM;  tod  "  WnabM^" 

for  *•  '«l»-n-uabec." 


*  '*itMhib«l-inU^" 

*  In  like  miUDer,  tha  Jcwbti  l»w  |in»oaBCM  * 
woouB  luwlcao  dtttiof  Ibttj  after  tli«  Vtrth 
at  ktnaJe  chiM ;  but  doable  that  time  alter  bear- 
teg  •  ftnMte  cUld.  tiee  Lcn  >    >  u!.  2.^8, 

3  r 
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a  boy  are  the  neit  that  I  shall  deacrihe.'-Iii  most  casea^  the  boy 
about  to  be  ciicnmciBed  (who  is  called  "mutt^ir*')  it  paraded 
through  the  streets  in  the  manner  which  has  been  rdated  in  a  fonner 
chapter;  that  is,  if  his  parenta  be  of  the  middle  or  higher  dasa  of 
citisens:  but  most  of  the  kamed,  people  of  religions  professions, 
fikees,  and  some  rich  men,  in  Cairo,  prefer  peifonning  a  ceremony 
called  "Sirdfeh/'  of  which  the  following  account  will  convey  n 
sufficient  notion. 

The  schoolfellows  of  the  muttahir,  all  dressed  in  their  best  clothes^ 
or  in  borrowed  clothes  if  they  have  none  of  their  own  good  enough^ 
which  is  generally  the  case,  repair,  a  little  before  noon,  to  one  of  the 
principal  mosques,  as  that  of  tlic  Hasaneynj  or  the  Azbar,  or  that 
of  the  seyyideh  Zeyncb.  Thither  also  pro  the  mm  and  the  women 
and  many  of  the  female  friends  of  tht-  iarnily  of  tin-  mnt^tithir,  with 
the  muttaliii-  himself,  and  sometimes  about  six  sliaweeshes  for 
serpreants)  of  the  Nakeeh  el-Ashritf.  The  barber  who  is  to  ])erlorni 
tlie  operation  also  attends,  with  a  servant  bearinp;  his  *' heml "  (or 
siirn),  which  has  been  described  in  the  account  of  the  more  common 
ceremonies  of  circunicisiun.  Ml  these  jiei-?ons,  with  some  others  who 
will  presently  be  nicutiuned,  buvuijr  assembled  in  the  mosque,  wait 
there  until  atur  the  noon-prayers,  and  then  depart  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  house  of  the  mu^ahir's  parents.  The  lirst 
person  in  the  procession  is  the  barber's  servant,  with  his  hcmL  lie 
is  sometimes  followed  by  five  or  nx  fikecs,  chautiog  a  lyric  ode 
("  mnwesbshah  ")  in  praise  of  the  Prophet.  Then  follow  the  school- 
boys, two,  three,  or  four  abreast.  The  foremost  of  these  boys,  or  half 
their  number,  chant,  as  they  pass  along, — nights  of  pleasure  I  O 
nights  of  joy  1" — ^The  other  boys  then  take  up  the  strain,  adding^ — 
"Pleasure  and  desire,  with  friends  assembled!" — ^Tben,  again,  the 
former, — Bless,  O  our  Lord,  the  Penpicnous  Light.'* — Then,  the 
latter,  "  A^ad,'  the  Eleet,  the  chief  of  Apostles."— Thus  the  boys 
continue  to  ebant  the  whole  of  the  way.  Behind  them  walk  the 
male  relations  of  the  mutt^hir.  These  are  followed  by  ahont  six 
boys ;  three  of  them  bearing  each  a  silver  scent-bottle  ("^^nm^^um") 
full  of  rose-water  or  orange^flower-water,  which  they  occasionally 
sprinkle  on  some  of  the  spectators ;  and  each  of  the  others  bearing  a 
silver  perftiming-vessel  ("  mibkharah in  which  bensoin,  frank- 
incense, or  some  other  odoriferous  substance,  is  burning.  With 
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these  bays  walks  a  sakka,  bearing,  on  his  back,  a  skin  of  water 
covered  with  uu  embroidered  napkin  :  he  gives  water,  now  anci  then, 
in  brass  cups,  to  passengers  in  the  street.  Next  follow  three 
servants :  one  of  these  carries  a  silver  pot  of  coffee^  in  a  silver 
"'iU'kee"  (or  chafing-dish  suspended  by  three  chains):  another 
bears  a  silver  tray,  with  ten  or  eleven  coffee-cups,  and  '"zaris"  of 
silver :  the  third  carries  nothing :  it  is  his  office,  when  the  procession 
passes  by  a  welUdressed  person  (one  sitting  at  a  shop,  for  instance), 
to  fill,  and  present  to  him,  a  cup  of  coffee;  and  the  person  thus 
honoured  gives  the  servant  something  in  return :  half  a  piaster  is 
considered  amply  sufficient.  The  shiweeshcs  occupy  the  next  place 
in  the  order  of  the  procession.  Sometimes  they  are  followed  by 
another  group  of  boys  with  kumkums  and  mihkharahs.  Next  follows 
a  boy  bearing  the  writing  tablet  of  the  mutt^hir,  hung  to  his  neck 
by  a  handkerchief :  it  is  ornamented  for  the  occasion  by  the  school- 
master. Behind  the  boy  who  bears  it  walks  the  muttahir,  between 
two  others.  He  is  dressed  either  as  in  the  zeifeh  before  described 
(that  is,  in  girls*  clothes,  with  the  exception  of  the  turban,  and  decked 
with  women's  ornaments),  or  simply  as  a  boy ;  and  holds  a  folded 
embroidered  handkerchief  to  his  month.  The  women  follow  him, 
raising  their  shrill  cries  of  joy  (the  "  zagh^ree^  ") ;  and  one  of  them 
is  constantly  employed  in  sprinkling  salt  behind  him,  to  prevent  any 
ill  effects  from  an  evil  eye,  which,  it  is  thought,  some  person  may  cast 
at  the  lad  from  envy.  In  this  order  and  raannrr,  the  procession 
arrives  at  the  house.— On  halting  bclorc  the  door,  tlie  foremost  of  the 
schoolboys  sing, — "Thou  art  a  sun.  Thou  art  a  moon.  Thou  art  a 
light  above  light." — The  others  add, — "  0  Mohammad  !  0  my 
friend  !  O  thou  with  black  eyes  !'* — They  enter  the  house  repeating 
this  address  to  the  Prophet ;  and  repeat  it  asrain  after  entering.  The 
young  boys  go  up-stairs  :  the  others  remain  below.  The  former,  as 
they  go  up,  repeat, — "O  thou  his  paternal  aunt  I  O  thou  his 
maternal  aunt!  Come:  prepare  his  sirdfeh.*' — On  entering  the 
"ka'ah,"  or  principal  apartment  of  the  i.iarei  ui^  a  Ka^hniecr  shawl  is 
given  them  to  hold :  they  hold  it  all  round  ;  and  the  oruanieuted 
writing-tablet  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  'areef,"  or  head 
boy  of  the  school,  who  (together  with  the  muU^hir  and  the  women) 
stands  by  while  they  do  this,  then  recites  what  is  termed  ''khutbet 
e§-sir^eh each  clause  of  this  is  chanted  by  him  first,  and  then 
repeated  by  the  other  boys.  It  is  in  unmeasured  rhyme ;  and  to  the 
following  effect  > 
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"Praise  be  to  God,  the  Mi-^lity  Creator, — the  Sole,  the  Forgiven, 
the  Conservator: — He  knoweth  the  past  and  futurity, — and  veilcth 
thinprs  in  obscnrity.  -  -He  knoweth  the  frrafl  nf  the  black  ant, — and 
it!*  work  wlien  in  darkness  vi-rilant. — He  formed  and  exalted  heaven's 
vault, — and  s])read  the  earth  o'er  the  ocean  salt. — May  He  jrranf  this 
boy  lone:  life  and  happiness, — to  read  the  Kur-an  uitli  attentivi  ness ; 
— to  read  the  Kur-fin,  and  history's  pac:«'s. — the  stones  of  ancient 
and  modern  ages. — This  youth  lias  IcaniLd  to  write  and  read, — to 
spell,  and  cast  up  accounts  with  speed  : — his  father,  therefore,  should 
not  withhold — a  reward  of  money,  silver  and  gold. — Of  my  h  aniiu'r, 
O  father,  thou  hast  paid  the  price : — God  give  thee  a  place  in  I'ara- 
dise : — and  thou,  my  mother,  my  thanks  receive — for  thine  anxious 
care  of  me,  mom  and  eve : — God  gnmt  I  may  see  thee  in  Paradise 
seated, — and  by  Maryam*  and  Zeyneb*  and  Fftftmeh*  greeted. — Our 
laVeeh*  baa  taugbt  ua  the  alphabet : — may  he  have  every  gratefol 
epithet. — Our  faVeeh  has  taught  us  as  far  as  'The  Newa  may  he 
never  bis  present  blessings  loBe.^<Oiir  faVeeb  has  taught  us  as  far  as 
'The  Dominion:* — ^may  he  ever  be  blest  with  the  woild's  good 
opinion. — Our  iakeeh  luu  taught  us  as  far  as  'The  Compassionate 
— ^may  he  ever  enjoy  rewards  proportionste. — Our  fa^eeh  has  taught 
us  as  fkr  as  '  Yl-Seen — ^nay  his  days  and-  years  be  ever  serene. — 
Our  fakeeh  has  taught  aa  far  as  <  The  Cave — ^may  he  ever  the  bles* 
sings  of  Providence  have. — Our  fakeeh  has  taught  as  far  as  '  The 
Cattle — ^may  he  ne'er  be  the  subject  of  scandalous  tattle. — Our  fidjfieeb 
has  taught  us  as  far  as  '  The  Cow — may  he  ever  be  honoured,  in 
future  and  now. — Our  fakeeh  amply  merits  of  you — a  coat  of  green, 
and  a  turban  too.— O  ye  surrounding  virgin  lasses! — 1  comnirnd  you 
to  God's  care  by  the  eye-paint  and  the  glasses.* — O  ye  married  ladies 
here  collected! — I  pray,  by  the  Chapter  of  'The  Ranks,''  that  ye  be 
protected. — O  ye  old  women  standinic  about ! — ye  oivjlit  to  be  beaten 
with  old  shoes,  and  turned  out. — To  old  women,  however,  we  should 
rather  say,— Take  the  basin  and  ewer ;  wasli  and  pray." 

Dtiring  the  chanting  of  these  absurd  expressions,  the  wonu-n  drop, 
upon  the  omameuted  writing-tablet,  their  nukoot,  wlueh  are  after- 


>  TbeVlrgiB  Vanr. 

'  The  jlaiiifhtt  r  «.ri1if  Trn'im  'Alec. 
'*  The  daii/hlw  i»t  thv  I'r»plict. 

♦  Vul»?.  "filfeo." 

*  Tbiit  and  th«  following  words  diftittgidalifd 
bf  Inverted  oocamaB  an  th«  UUm  of  cbaptan  of 
the  Knr-An,  wbSoh  the  hay,  w  I  ham  ia«ntfaaail 
un  a  former  ocoMion.  lourn  In  th*  mom  order  of 
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wards  collected  in  a  handkerchief.  The  boys  then  go  down,  and  give 
the  nukoot  to  the  f}fee  below.' — Here,  the  mntt&hir  is  now  placed  on  a 
seat.  The  barber  stands  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  servant  who 
holds  the  beml  on  the  other.  The  beml  is  rested  on  the  floor ;  and 
on  the  top  of  it  is  placed  a  cap,  into  which  the  guests  put  their 
nukoot  for  the  barber. — ^The  female  visiters  dine  in  the  barecm,  and 
then  leave  the  house.  The  boys  dine  below,  and  go  to  their  homes. 
The  men  also  dine ;  and  all  of  them,  except  those  of  the  family,  and 
the  barber  and  his  servant,  take  their  leave.  The  barber  then  con- 
ducts the  muttiihir,  with  one  or  two  of  his  male  relations,  to  a  private 
apartment,  and  there  performs  the  operation ;  or  soiuetinies  this  is 
done  on  the  following  day.  About  a  week  after,  he  takes  the  boy  to 
the  bath. 

The  next  occasion  of  festivity  in  a  family  (if  not  the  niarriape  of  a 
son  or  daughter)  is  generally  when  a  son  is  admitted  a  member  of 
sotne  body  of  tradesmen  or  artizans.  On  this  occasion,  a  ceremony 
which  1  am  about  to  describe  is  performed  in  ci  rtaiii  cases,  but  not 
on  admission  into  every  trade:  it  is  customary  only  among  carpenters, 
turners,  barbers,  tailors,  book-binders,  and  a  few  others.  The  young 
nmn  having  become  an  adc  ])t  in  the  business  of  his  intended  trade, 
liis  father  goes  to  the  Sheykli  tliat  trade,  and  siirnifies  his  wish  that 
his  son  ^liould  be  admitted  a  inend>er.  The  Sheykh  sends  an  officer, 
called  the  "  Nakeeb,"  to  iii\ite  the  masters  of  the  trade,  and  sometimes 
a  few  friends  of  the  candidate,  to  be  present  at  tlie  admission.  The 
ISakceb,  taking  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  sprigs  of  any  green  licrb,  or 
flowers,  goes  to  each  of  these  pers(ms,  hands  to  him  a  sprig  or  little 
piece  of  green,"  or  a  lh)wer,  or  leaf,  and  says,  "  For  the  Prophet,  the 
F^t*bah  :**  that  is  "  lie])  at  the  P4tVb  for  the  Fkophet."  Both  hav- 
ing done  this  together,  the  Nakeeb  adds,  "  On  such  a  day  and  honr, 
come  to  such  a  house  or  plae(>,  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.**  The 
guests  thus  invited  meet  (generally  at  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
young  man,  but  sometimes  in  the  country),  take  coffee,  and  dine. 
After  this,  the  Nakeeb  leads  the  young  man  before  the  Sheykh,  states 
his  qualifications,  and  then  desires  the  persons  present  to  recite  the 
Fiit'bah  for  the  Prophet;  which  done,  he  girds  the  young' man  with  a 
shawl  over  his  outer  coat,  and  ties  a  knot  with  the  ends  of  this  girdle. 
The  F&t'bah  is  then  recited  again,  generally  for  the  seyyid  El> 


*  What  rollow*  thin  dcacribei  the  ccremonlra 
which  are  |icrfonnod  Iwth  after  tbo  ^rifcfa  auA 
after  the  motv  cumimni  iriTeh,     which  1  havi- 


irircn  on  account  in  a  former  chapter, 
•  "'OndntjiU.* 
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Bedairee,  or  some  other  great  saint^  and  a  aecond  knot  is  tied.  Then, 
a  third  time  the  F&t'hah  is  recited,  and  a  how  is  tied.   The  yoiuig 

man  is  thus  completely  admitted.  He  hisses  the  hand  of  the  Shcykb^ 
and  that  of  each  of  his  fellow  tradesmen,  and  gives  the  Nakceb 
a  small  fee. — This  ceremony  is  called  ''shedd  el-wded  "  (the  binding 
of  the  youth) ;  and  the  person  thus  admitted  is  termed  "  meah- 
dood/'  or  bound. 

There  remain  only  to  be  described  the  ceremonies  occasioned  by  a 
death.  These  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  here  following 
and  concluding  my  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mus- 
lims of  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

DEATH,  A>'D  FL^EUAL  KITES. 

When  a  learned  or  pious  Muslim  feels  that  lie  is  about  to  die,  be 
sometimes  performs  the  ordinary  ablution,  as  IxTurc  prayer,  that  he 
may  depart  from  life  in  a  state  of  bodily  purity ;  and  gfjurally  he 
repeats  the  ])rofeshion  of  the  faith,  **  There  is  no  deity  but  God : 
Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle."  It  is  common  also  for  a  Muslim,  on  a 
military  expedition,  or  during  a  long  journey,  especially  in  the  desert, 
to  carry  his  gi*ave-linen  with  him.  Not  unfrequently  does  it  happen 
that  a  tnivdltr,  in  such  circumstances,  lias  even  to  make  his  own 
grave:  completely  overcome  by  fatigue  or  piivatiou,  or  sinkinLr  under 
a  fatal  disease,  in  the  desert,  wluii  his  companions,  if  h<'  liave  any, 
cannot  wait  for  his  recovery  or  death,  lie  performs  tiie  ablution  (with 
water,  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  wiih  sand  or  dust,  which  is  allowable  in 
such  case),  and  then,  having  made  a  trench  in  tlic  sand,  as  hi.s  grave, 
lit  s  down  in  it,  wrapped  in  his  grave-clothes,  and  covers  himself,  with 
I  Ik  except  i(m  of  his  fare,  with  the  sand  taken  up  in  making  the 
ti(  iieli  :  thus  lie  waits  for  death  to  relieve  him ;  trustmg  to  the  wiud 
to  complete  his  burial. 

AVhen  any  one  of  the  eminent  'Ulama  of  Cairo  dies,  the  muiidilins 
of  the  Axhar,  and  those  of  several  other  mosques,  announce  the  event 
by  chanting  from  the  m&d'nebs  the  cry  called  the  "Abriir;"  the 
words  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  account  of  the  customs  observed 
during  Ramadan,  in  the  second  of  the  chapters  on  Periodical  Public 
Festivals,  &c. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  death  and  burial  are  nearly  the 
same  in  the  cases  of  men  and  women.  When  the  rattles  in  the  throat, 
or  other  symptoms,  shew  that  a  man  is  at  the  point  of  death,  an  attcn^ 
daiit  (bis  wife,  or  some  other  person,)  turns  him  round  to  place  his 
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face  ill  the  direction  of  Mckkcli/  and  closes  his  eyes.  Even  before 
the  spirit  has  departed,  or  the  moment  after,  the  male  attendants 
geuei-ally  exclaim,  "  AlMb !  There  is  no  strength  nor  power  bat  in 
God.  To  God  we  belong ;  and  to  Him  we  must  letuni.  God  have 
mercy  on  bim.**  The  women  of  tbe  family,  at  the  same  time^  raise 
tbe  cries  of  lamentation  called  "welweleb"  or  "wilwti/'  uttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
The  most  common  cries  that  are  heard  on  the  death  of  the  master  of 
a  family,  from  the  lips  of  his  wife,  or  wives»  and  children,  are  O  my 
master  "O  my  camel  I"*  (that  is,  "  0  thon  who  biongbtest  my 
provisbns,  and  hast  carried  my  burdens,**)  "  O  my  lion  "  0  camel 
of  tbe  bottser*  «0  my  glory!'*'  "O  my  lesouieer"  "O  my 
father  1"*  "O  my  miBfortunel"'— The  clothes  of  tbe  deceased  are 
taken  off  as  soon  as  he  has  ceased  to  breathe;  and  be  is  attired  in 
another  suit,  placed  on  his  bed  or  mattress,  and  covered  over  witb  a 
sheet.  The  women  continue  their  lamentations;  and  many  of  the 
females  of  the  neighbourhood^  hearing  the  conclamation,  come  to 
unite  with  them  in  this  melancholy  task.  Generally,  also,  the  family 
of  the  dec-cased  send  for  two  ormoie  nedd^behs  "  (or  public  wailing> 
women ;  but  some  persons  disapprove  of  this  custom  ;  and  many, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  expense,  do  not  conform  with  it.  Each  neddabeb 
brings  with  her  a  "  ^^r  "  (or  tambourine),  which  is  without  the  tink- 
linir  plates  of  metal  which  are  attached  to  the  hoop  of  the  common 
tar.  The  iieddabehs,  beating  t))<  ir  tars,  exclaim,  several  tiint*?*. 
"Alas  for  him  I" — and  praise  his  turban,  his  handsome  person,  \r. ; 
and  the  female  i*elations,  doinestics,  and  friends  ot'  the  deceased  (with 
their  tressi.s  dishevrllrd,  and  soiiiftiuie8  with  rent  clothes \,  Ix-atiiiij^ 
tiieir  own  laces,  cry  iu  like  manner,  ''Alas  for  him  I" — This  w^ailug 
IS  geucrully  continued  at  least  an  hour. 

If  the  death  took  place  in  the  morning,  the  corpse  is  buried  the 
same  day;"  but  if  it  happened  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  night,  the 
deceased  is  not  buried  until  the  followinir  day :  in  this  case,  tlic 
ueddabehs  remain  all  the  night,  and  eoutiiiuc  the  luuiuitation  »ith 


'  Si.iiK  Mu-liiii3  turn  htad  of  the  corps*  la 
lla*  titnctiuu  of  MfkkiU:  uUivn,  the  riffht  tide, 
hicUniii^'  tlie  filer  in  tliM  dif«c41«a:  tllC  )lMer»  I 
belkTe,  b  tbe  gtaeni  cuttoiD. 

•  Yi  gt'Tt-.clfv." 

♦  •■  Ya  st'J>  (e." 

'  -  Y4  'i'zu!«." 
7  "  Y&  rtBtkUx." 


»  "  Ya  *booya." 

*  "  Y&  da^wcUe"  (fbr  da»wetoe  "). 

o  Set  S  ChfMi.  xat.  Ut  Itr,  Is.  17;  mt 

St  Matt.  ix.  23. 

"  Thf  E^rrptianf  haro  a  gupmtitioos  o)g«itj<>n 
to  ki-vpuiif  a  corpM  is  the  h-'H^'  tlunn^tfae  niirbt 
uStvt  the  death,  aud  to  burjinf  the  dtarJ  after 
nnmH  j  but  the  latter  i*  MincttaM  doM;  I  hM» 

wIUmmciI  (MM  faMUiice  of  it. 
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the  other  women ;  ami  a  fikec  is  brought  to  the  house  to  recite 
chapters  of  the  Kur-an  duriug  the  night,  or  several  fikccs  are  em- 
ployed to  perform  a  complete  khatmeh. 

The  "mugbassil''  (or  washer  of  the  dead)  soon  comes,  with  a 
bench,  upon  which  he  pkces  the  corpse,  and  a  bier.*  The  fl^eea  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  funeral-procesaion  (if  the  deceased  were  a  per- 
son of  respectable  rank,  or  of  the  middle  order,)  are  also  now  brouglit 
to  the  house.  These,  during  the  process  of  washing,  sit  in  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  that  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed,  or  without  the  door 
of  the  latter  apartment ;  and  some  of  them  recite,  or  rather  chant,  the 
Soorat  el-An'dm  "  (or  6tb  chapter  of  the  I^ur-&n}  :  others  of  them 
chant  part  of  the  '^Burdeh,"  a  celebrated  poem  in  praise  of  the 
Prophet.  The  washer  takes  off  the  clothes  of  the  deceased;  which 
are  his  perquisite.  The  jaw  is  bound  up,  and  the  eyes  are  dosed. 
The  ordinary  ablution  preparatory  to  prayer  having  been  performed 
upon  the  corpse,  with  the  exception  of  the  washing  of  the  mouth  and 
nose,  the  whole  body  is  well  washed,  from  head  to  foot,  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  and  with  'Meef"  (or  fibres  of  the  palm-tree) ;  or, 
more  properly,  with  water  in  which  some  leaves  of  the  lote-tree 
("  nabk/'  or  "  sidr,")  have  been  boiled.'  The  nostrils,  ears,  &c.,  are 
stuffed  with  cotton ;  and  the  corpse  is  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of 
water,  pounded  camphor,  and  dried  and  pounded  leaves  of  the  nabk, 
and  with"  rosc-watcr.  Sometimes,  other  dried  and  pounded  leaves  arc 
added  to  those  of  the  iiahk.  The  ankles  are  bound  together,  and  the 
hands  placed  upon  the  breast. 

The  "  kcfen,"  or  irrave-clothinEr,  of  a  poor  man  consists  of  a  j)icce, 
or  two  jiieces,  of  cotton or  is  merely  a  kind  of  bag.  The  corj)se  of 
a  man  of  wealth  is  generally  wrapped  first  in  muslin  ;  the  n,  in  cotton 
cloth  of  thicker  texture;  next  in  a  piece  of  striped  stuff  of  silk  and 
cotton  intermixed,  or  in  a  l.utran  of  similar  stuff,  merely  stitelied  to- 
gether; and  over  these  is  wrapped  a  Kaslimeer  shawl.  The  corpse  of 
a  woman  of  middliuj^  rank  is  usually  clothed  with  a  yelek.  The 
colours  most  approved  for  the  grave-clothes  arc  white  and  green  ;  but 
any  colour  is  used,  except  blue,  or  what  approaches  to  blue.  The 
body,  prepared  for  interment  as  above  described,  is  placed  in  the  bier, 
which  is  usually  covered  over  with  a  red  or  other  Kashmeer  shawl. 
The  persons  who  are  to  compose  the  funeral-procession  then  arrange 


>  It  \»  hardlj  acecnu;  to  Kt»t«  that  tlie  COrpM      rizctl,  arc  .>nrn  UKi  <i  Iit  the  [».<ir  insti  ad  of^oiip. 
Of  a  fcmsle  U  almy*  washed     •  woaum.  *  The  kt'fco  ii  oftoo  aioriJilUcd  witb  water  from 

*  TiM  IcsTtt  of  the  loto-tiM^  dried  and  pulve*     tlw  wM  VtZmmitt  in  tbo  Tomplc  of  Mflkkeb, 
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tfaemfldvei  in  order. — ^The  more  common  funeial-procesnoiM  may  be 
thus  described. 

The  first  persons  are  about  six  or  more  poor  men,  called  Yeme- 
ne^efa;"  mostly  blind;  who  proceed  two  and  two,  or  three  and 
threes,  together.  Walking  at  a  moderate  pace,  or  rather  slowly,  they 
chant  incessantly,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  the  profcision  of  the  faith 
('"Hiere  is  no  deity  but  God:  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle:  God 
bless  and  save  him  I") ;  often,  but  not  always,  as  follows : — 


*diir  •  ni » too  - 1^-1  • 


$al  -  k-1  -  U  -  hii    *ai  -  It  y  -  hi     w«  -  eel  -  lein ! 

or  sometimes,  other  words.  They  ore  followed  by  some  male  irlations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  two  or  n!'»r<- 
persons  of  some  sect  of  danvec:<he?!,  bcariiiix  the  flairs  uf  their  order. 
This  is  a  ^oiioral  custom  at  the  fiuural  of  a  ilarweesh.  Next  follow 
three  or  lour  or  more  sehoolboys;  one  of  whoju  tiarries  a  **mu8-haf** 
(or  copy  of  the  Kur-jin),  or  a  volume  cmv^istinjr  of  one  of  the  thirty 
sections  of  the  Kur-iui,  placed  upon  a  km  J  of  desk  formed  of  palm- 
titicks,  and  covered  over,  generally  with  au  embroidered  kerchief. 
Tlicse  boys  chant,  iu  a  higher  and  livelier  voice  than  the  Yeme- 
neeyeh,  usually  6ome  words  of  a  poem  called  the  "  Ijlashreeyeh/*  de- 
scriptive of  the  events  of  the  last  day,  the  judgment,  &c.;  to  the  air 
here  noted : — 


Sub  •  ^  in  men  «i'ih»f^a>wu-   M'a      -  Vbihl)  tn-lnndi  V^liar. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  commencement  of  this  poem. 

'[I  extol}  the  perfection  of  Him  who  biith  created  whatever  bath  fbmj 

And  kuIhIuoiI  his  tkjn'nnts  hy  death: 

Who  IniiiL:'  lit  to  uou^ltt  f:tl)]  hia  creatures,  with  mankind : 

Tbey  shall  all  lie  in  the  gnivcH  : 

'Hie  perfection  of  the  Lord  of  the  caat  :* 

The  perfiEction  of  thi>  Lonl  of  the  wt^t  :* 

1  ••■A-l-'cbAd"  la  a  TolRar  ooatfaatfon.  fhr  •  Utcrallr,  "the  droeaata^'er"  the  two  place* 

" 'al.-i-l-'t>bud.' -  It  will  K'  i»(i«crved  (froai  tbe  i>r  miiwiNi-:"  (he  |>uiii(  whrn-  tlio  »un  ritet  in 

KjNjclim'u  licrc  ?ivcu,  iu  I  be  lirsl  two  Uucs,)  UuU  suiuiiar,  aiut  iliut  wUt-rc  it  rt»cs  in  wiutcr. 

tbb  pocoi  U  not  lo  tbe  titerar^  dialect  of  Arable.  *  <ir  **  the  tww  piaitt  ef  tenaci" 
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Hm  pftfeetlon  oftlM  UloniiMtor  of  the  two  l^U; 

Tlic  Bun,  to  wit,  and  the  moon  : 

Hii»  perfection  :  how  botintifiil  in  He! 

Hin  jierfectioii  :  how  element  is  He? 

HiM  perfociton :  how  ^tut  is  He ! 

When  ft  Mrvant  tebeUeth  againat  Uiw,  Ue  protActeUi.' 

The  achool-boys  immediately  precede  the  bier,  which  is  bone  head- 
foremost. Three  or  four  firiendi  of  the  deceased  uiiialfy  cany  tt  for  m 
short  distance ;  then  three  or  four  other  friends  bear  it  a  little  further ; 
and  then  these  are  in  like  manner  reUeved.  Casual  passengers^  also, 
often  take  part  in  this  aenncc^  which  is  esteemed  highly  mcritorioiu. 
Behind  the  bier  walk  the  female  mourners;  sometimes  a  group  of 
more  than  a  doient  or  twenty ;  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  though 
gaierally  ooneealed  by  the  head-veil ;  oying  and  shrieking,  as  before 
described ;  and  often,  the  hired  mourners  accompany  them,  celebrating 
the  praises  of  the  deceased*  Among  the  women,  the  relations  and  do- 
mestics of  the  deceased  are  distinguished  by  a  strip  of  linen  or  cotton 
stuff  or  muslin,  generally  blue,  bound  round  the  head,  and  tied  in  a 
single  knot  behind ;  the  ends  hanging  down  a  few  inches.*  •  Each  of 
these  also  carries  a  handkerchief,  usually  dyed  blue,  which  she  some- 
times holds  over  her  shoulders,  and  at  other  times  twirls  with  both 
hands  over  her  head  or  before  her  face.  The  cries  of  the  women,  the 
lively  chanting  of  the  youths,  and  the  deep  tones  uttered  by  the  Ye* 
meneeyeh,  compose  a  strange  discord. 

The  wailing  of  women  at  funerals  was  forbidden  by  the  Prophet ; 
and  so  was  the  celebration  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  Mobammad 
declared  that  the  virtues  thus  ascribed  to  a  dead  person  would  be  sub- 
jects of  reproach  to  him,  if  he  did  not  pos5«css  thcni,  in  a  future  state. 
It  is  astonishing  to  sec  how  some  of  the  precepts  of  thv  Prophet  arc 
every  day  violated  by  all  classes  of  the  modern  Muslims ;  the  Wah- 
h^bees  alone  excepted. — I  have  sonietimcs  seen  mouniinjr  women  of 
tlie  lower  ehis^c^,  followinc:  a  hier,  having  their  fares  (whieh  were 
ban;),  and  tlicir  hcad-eoverings  and  bosoms,  besmeared  with  mud.* 

The  funeral-procession  of  a  man  of  wealtli,  or  of  a  person  <»*"  fhc 
middle  clas-scn,  ii>  .sometimes  preceded  by  three  or  four  or  more  eami  l!!, 


>  In  the  nmcnI-M«n«rcpr«ii!nt«daD  Um  mlb 
of  undent  Egyptian  tomb*,  we  often  km  fenuto 

with  n  slniilnr  Ipiiiilasr'''  rnnml  tJu'  Jic'id. 

»  Thi»  w:t<  a  .  ii-lom  <il  the  uiun  nt  Etfyptlanti' 
it  is  (lonoril'i'l  I'v  llcriHloluH,  lib.  ii  cap.  H!S. — 
PMuogen  In  Uio  ttreeU  and  roods,  when  m 
tnftt  ]•  boiM  hr  toiha  tomt>.  often  tajr^QoA 


ii  moul  grcsl  I  Uod  is  mort  great  I  That  la  wiiat 
OodandMa ApoaUahafapwndaai;  mAHoitmi 

tun  Ap«KitIc  have  f>p«ikcn  truth.  O  Qoii,  increaeh' 
our  faith  anil  sabiiUwimi  " — The  women,  {m tinting 
witli  tiu-  iiii£r<-r  ut  tiic  Mer^aagr,— "I  IwtJ^f  thai 
there  is  Du  ddtj  bul  God." 
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bearing  bread  and  water  to  give  to  the  poor  at  the  tomb ;  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  more  numerous  and  varied  assemblage  of  persons.  The 
foremost  of  these  are  the  Yemene^ehj  who  chant  the  profession  of 
the  faiths  as  described  above.  Tiusy  are  generally  followed  by  some 
male  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  some  learned  and  devout  persons 
who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the  funeral.  Next  follows  a  group 
of  four  or  more  filceeS|  chanting  the  "Sowat  el-An'&m"  (the  6th 
chapter  of  the  ]{ur-&i) ;  and  sometimes,  another  group,  chanting  the 
^'Soorat  Ya-Seen"  (the  36th  chapter);  another,  cfaantiDg  the 
"Sooxat  cl-Kahf"  (the  18th  chapter);  and  another,  cliaiiting  the 
"  Soorat  ed-Dukhiin "  (the  44tli  chapter).  These  are  followed  by 
some  munshidK,  singing  the  "  Burdeh  i"  and  these,  by  certain  per- 
sons called  "  As-h^b  el-Ahzab/'  who  are  members  of  religious  orders 
founded  by  celebrated  Sheykhs.  There  are  gmerally  four  or  more  of 
the  order  of  the  Hczb  es-Sadat ;  a  similar  group  of  the  Qesb  "Eahr 
Shazilee ;  and  another  of  the  Hezb  £sh-Shaarawee :  each  group 
chants  a  particular  form  of  prayer.  After  them  arc  generally  borne 
two  (»r  more  half-furled  tlairs,  the  banners  of  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
ei|)al  orders  of  darweeshes.  Then  follow  the  school-boys,  the  bier,  and 
tiic  female  mourners,  as  in  the  procession  before  described  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  led  horses  of  the  bearers,  if  these  be  men  of  rank.  A 
buffalo,  to  be  sacriticed  at  tlie  tomb,  where  its  flesh  is  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor,  sotnetiints  closes  the  procession. 

The  funeral  of  a  devout  sheykh,  or  of  one  of  the  great  'Ulama,  is 
still  more  nunieronsly  attended  ;  and  the  bier  of  such  a  person  is  not 
eovercd  with  a  shawl,  A  *'  welee  "  is  further  honoured  in  his 
funi  ral  by  a  remarkable  custom.  ^^  ouicii  follow  his  bier ;  but,  in- 
stead of  waiUng,  as  they  would  after  the  corpse  of  an  ordinary  mortal, 
they  rend  the  air  with  the  shrill  and  quavering  cries  of  joy  called 
**  saghiireet  and  if  Uiese  cries  are  discontinued  but  for  a  minute,  the 
bearers  of  the  bier  protest  that  they  cannot  proceed ;  tbat  a  super- 
natural power  rivets  them  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stand.  Very 
often,  it  is  said,  a  welee  impels  the  bearers  of  his  corpse  to  a  par- 
ticular spot. — ^The  following  anecdote,  describing  an  ingenious  mode 
of  pusding  a  dead  saint  in  a  esse  of  this  kind,  was  related  to  me  by 
one  of  my  friends. — Some  men  were  lately  bearing  the  corpse  of  a 
welee  to  a  tomb  prepared  for  it  in  the  great  cemetery  on  the  north 
of  the  metropolis ;  but,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  called  B&b  en-Na^r, 
which  leads  to  this  cemetery,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  proceed 
further,  from  the  cause  above  mentioned.      It  seems,**  said  one  of 
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the  lietren,  ''that  the  sheykh  is  determined  not  to  be  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  B&b  en^Na^r ;  and  what  ahall  vre  do?"  They  were  all 
much  pcr])lezed;  hut  being  as  obstinate  as  the  saint  himself,  they  did 
not  immediately  yield  to  his  o^rice.  Retreating  a  few  paces,  and 
then  advancing  with  a  quick  step,  they  thought,  by  such  an  impetus, 
to  force  the  corpse  through  the  gate-way;  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
successful; and  the  same  experiment  they  repeated  in  vain  several 
times.  They  then  placed  the  bier  on  the  ground  to  rest  and  consult ; 
and  one  of  them,  beckoning  away  his  comrades  to  a  distance  beyond 
the  hearing  of  the  dead  saint,  said  to  them,  "  Let  us  take  u])  the  bier 
again,  and  turn  it  round  quickly  several  times  till  the  sfaeykh  beoomes 
giddy ;  be  then  will  not  know  in  what  direction  we  are  going,  and  we 
may  take  him  easily  through  the  gate."  This  they  did ;  the  saint 
was  puzzled  as  they  expected,  and  quietly  buried  in  the  place  which 
he  had  so  striven  to  avoid. 

The  biers  used  for  the  ronvoyance  of  the  corpses  of  females  and 
boys  are  different  from  those  of  men.  They  are  furnished  with  a 
cover  of  wood,  over  which  a  shawl  is  spread,  as  over  the  bier  of  a 


man ;  and  at  the  head  is  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  called  a  "  shiUiid.'' 
The  shihid  is  covered  with  a  shawl;  and  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  when 
the  bier  is  used  to  convey  the  body  of  a  female  of  the  middle  or  higher 


Btar  OMd  to  tlw  «onH9MM  flf  Om  CwpN  flf  A  Pcanto  orOof. 
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elass,  aeveral  omanients  of  female  head-dress  are  attached :  on  the  top, 
which  is  flat  and  circular,  is  often  placed  a  "Ifoi^  "  (the  round  orna- 
ment of  gold  or  silver  set  with  diamonds,  or  of  emhossed  gold,  whidi 
is  worn  on  the  crown  of  the  head-dress)  t  to  the  hade  is  suspended 
the  "faik"  (or  a  number  of  braids  (tf  black  silk  with  gold  ornaments 
along  each,  which  are  worn  by  the  ladies,  in  addition  to  their  plaits 
of  hair,  hanging  down  the  bnelc).  The  bier  of  a  boy  is  distinguished 
by  a  turban,  generally  fonned  of  a  red  Kashmeer  shawl,  wound  round 
the  top  of  the  shahid,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  young  boy,  is  also  often 
decorated  with  the  kur^  and  fafa.  The  corpse  of  a  very  young  child 
is  carried  to  the  tomb  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  and  merely  covered  with 
a  shawl ;  or  in  a  verv  small  bier  borne  on  a  man's  head. 

In  the  funerals  of  females  and  boys,  the  bier  is  usually  oTily  pre- 
ceded by  the  Yeineneeve}\,  rliaiitin'j:  the  profession  of  tlie  faitli,  unci  by 
some  male  relations  ol  the  deceased;  and  Inllowcd  by  the  feuiale 
mourners  J  unless  the  deceased  was  of  a  family  of  wealth,  or  of  con- 
siderable station  in  the  world  ;  in  which  case,  the  funeral-j)rocessian  is 
distinguished  by  some  addilional  display.  I  shall  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  most  -genteel  and  decorous  funerals  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  witnessed :  it  was  that  of  a  young,  unmarried  lady. — Two 
men,  each  bearing  a  large,  furled,  green  flag,  headed  the  procession,  pre- 
ceding the  Yemeneeyeh,  who  chanted  in  an  unusually  low  and  scdemn 
manner.  These  fa^^rs,  who  were  in  number  about  eight,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  group  of  fikees,  chanting  a  chapter  of  the  |^ur-in*  Next 
after  the  latter  was  a  man  bearing  a  large  branch  of  "nabk"  (or 
lote-tree),  an  emblem  of  the  deceased.^  On  eaeh  side  of  him  walked 
a  person  bearing  a  tall  staff  or  cane,  to  the  top  of  which  were  attached 
seversl  hoops  ornamented  with  strips  of  various-coloured  paper. 
These  were  followed  by  two  Turkish  soldiers,  side  by  side ;  one  bear- 
ing, on  a  small  round  tray,  a  gilt  silver  "  kumkum  "  of  rose-water ; 
and  the  other  bearing,  on  a  similar  tray,  a  "mibkharah"  of  gilt 
silver,  in  which  some  odoriferous  substance  (as  benzoin,  or  frankin- 
cense,) was  burning.  These  vessels  diffused  the  odour  of  their  con- 
tentH  on  the  way,  and  were  aftwwards  used  to  perfume  the  sepulchral 
vault.  Passengers  were  occasionally  sprinkled  with  the  rose-water. 
Next  followed  four  men,  each  of  whom  bore,  upon  a  small  tray, 
»ieveral  small  lighted  tapers  of  wax,  >tnek  in  lmn])s  of  paste  of  "  henna." 
The  bier  was  covered  with  rich  shawU,  and  its  sh4hid  was  decorated 

I  Ttali  to  onljr  bonw  in  Aui«ral*  ul  youof  peium. 
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with  handiome  ornameote  of  tbe  head ;  having,  beaidea  the  tafk,  a 
''kttffab  almfis  "  (a  long  omameat  of  gold  and  diamonds^  worn  over 
the  forehead),  and,  upon  ita  flat  top,  a  rich  diamond  knr^.  Theae 
were  the  jewels  of  the  deceased,  or  were,  perhaps,  aa  is  often  the  eaae, 
horrowed  for  the  occasion.  Tbe  female  mournen,  in  luunber  about 
seven  or  eight,  clad  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  ladies  of  Egypt  (with 
tbe  black  silk  covering,  &c.),  followed  tbe  bier,  not  on  foot,  as  is  the 
common  custom  in  funerals  in  this  country,  but  mounted  on  high- 
saddled  atsea;  uid  only  the  last  two  or  three  of  them  were  waiiii^; 
those  bein":,  probably,  hired  mourners. — In  another  funeral -procession 
of  a  female,  the  dau^'htcr  of  a  Turk  of  high  rank,  the  Yemeneeyeh 
were  followed  by  six  black  slaves,  walkmg  two  by  tw(3.  The  first  two 
davcs  bore  each  a  silver  kumkum  of  rose-water,  which  tin  y  .sprinkled 
on  the  passcnprers;  and  one  of  them  honcmred  me  so  fjiotusely  as  to 
wet  my  dress  very  uncomfortably;  after  which,  he  poured  a  small 
quantity  into  my  hands,  and  I  wetted  my  face  with  it,  according  to 
custom.  Each  of  the  next  two  bore  n  silver  DnliklKiiah,  with  per- 
fume; and  the  other  two  carried  each  a  silver  "az  kee  (or  liuii^inc; 
censer),  with  burning  charcoal  and  frankincense.  The  jeweU  on  the 
ah&bid  of  the  bier  were  of  a  costly  description.  Eleven  ladies, 
mounted  on  high-aaddled  aases,  together  with  several  neddlUieba,  fol- 
lowed. 

The  ritea  and  ceremonies  performed  in  the  mosque,  and  at  the 
tomb,  and  after  the  funeral,  remain  to  be  described. — If  the  deceased 
died  in  any  of  tbe  northern  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  the  body  is 
usually  carried,  in  preference,  to  the  mosque  of  the  Qasan^  ;  uidess 
he  was  a  poor  man,  not  residing  near  to  that  venerated  sanetuuy ;  in 
which  case,  his  friends  generally  carry  his  corpse  to  any  neighbouring 
mosque,  to  save  time,  and  avoid  unnecessary  expense.  If  he  was  one 
of  the  'Ulama  (that  is,  of  a  learned  profession,  however  humble),  bis 
corpse  is  usually  taken  to  the  great  mosque  £1-Asbar.  The  people  of 
the  southern  p«rts  of  the  metropolis  generally  carry  their  dead  to  the 
mosque  of  the  aeyyideh  Zeyneb,  or  to  that  of  any  other  celebrated 
saint.  The  reason  of  choosing  such  mosques  in  preference  to  others, 
in  the  belief  that  the  prayers  offered  up  at  tbe  tombs  of  very  holy 
persons  are  cppcrially  successful. 

Tlie  bier,  being  brought  into  the  mosque,  is  laid  upon  the  door,  in 
the  usuiil  place  of  ])rayer,  with  the  right  side  towards  the  kibleh,  or 
the  directiun  of  Mt  kkeh.  The  "  luuiiii  "  of  the  mosque  stands  before 
the  lelt  side  ol  the  bier,  facing  it  and  the  kiblch ;  and  a  servant  of  the 
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moaqne,  as  n  "mnbolligh  '*  (to  repeBt  the  words  of  the  ImlUn),  atthe 
feet.  The  attendants  of  the  funeral  noge  themaelTes  behind  the 
Imim ;  the  women  standing  apart,  behind  the  men  ;  for  on  this  oocai- 
sion  thcj  are  seldom  f  xr-luded  from  the  mosque.  The  congregation 
being  thus  disposed,  the  Imim  commences  the  prayer  over  the  dead; 
prefacing  it  with  these  words:*— "I  purpose  reciting  fhr  pmyer  of 
four  *  tckbeers/'  the  funeral  prayer,  over  the  deceased  Muslim  here 
present or — "  the  deceased  Mushms  here  present for  two  or 
more  corpses  arc  often  pmycd  over  at  the  same  time.  Having  said 
this,  he  exclaims  (raising  his  open  hands  on  each  side  of  his  headland 
touching  the  lobes  of  his  <  ars  with  the  extiermtics  of  his  thumbs), 
"God  is  most  great !"  I'lie  inuballlirh  repents  this  exclamation;  and 
each  individual  of  the  congregation  behind  the  Im^lm  does  the  same, 
as  they  also  do  after  the  subsequent  tckbeers.  The  Imam  then  recites 
the  FAtTiah,  and  a  second  tunc  exclaims,  *'God  is  most  great!"  after 
which  lie  adils,  "O  God,  bless  onr  lord  IVfolianiuiad,  the  Illiterate* 
i'iopbct,  and  bis  Family  and  Couipauiuns,  and  save  them"- — and  the 
third  time  exclaims,  "  God  is  most  great !"  He  then  says,  "  0  God, 
verily  this  is  thy  servant  and  son  of  thy  servant :  he  hath  departed 
from  the  rep6se  of  the  wodd,  and  from  its  amplitude/  and  from  what- 
ever he  loved>  and  from  those  hy  whom  he  was  loved  in  it,  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave,  and  to  what  he  eiperienceth.  He  di4  testify  that 
there  is  no  deity  hut  Thou  alone;  that  Thou  hast  no  companion; 
and  that  Mo^^ammad  is  thy  servant  and  thine  ^itle;  and  Thou  art 
all-knowing  respecting  him.  O  God,  he  hath  gone  to  abide  with 
Thee,  and  Thou  art  the  best  with  whom  to  abide.  He  hath  become 
in  need  of  thy  mercy,  and  Thou  hast  no  need  of  his  punishment. 
We  have  come  to  Thee  supplicating  that  we  may  intercede  for  him. 
O  God,  if  he  were  a  doer  of  good,  over-reckon  his  good  deeds ;  and  if 
he  were  an  evil-doer,  pass  over  his  evil-doings ;  and  of  thy  mercy  grant 
that  he  may  experience  thine  acceptance ;  and  spare  him  the  trial  of 
the  grave,  and  its  torment ;  and  make  his  grave  wide  to  him ;  and 
keep  back  the  earth  from  his  sides  ;^  and  of  thy  mer<^  grant  that  he 


'  I  k^ivc  the  foriD  of  praj  r  used  by  the  Shlk- 
fe'ces,  M  being  Uw  most  common  io  Cairo. 
ThoM  «r  til*  «lh«r  Noli  iN  P0t^  fliaditr  to 
thia. 

•  A'tdibeer"  hatlMmekiiiWiiMllus  tomu 
di»pt«r,  li  being  the  exelunntica  of  "AlUha 
Akbar  r  or  **Ood  U  mo«t  ffrcat  !" 

<  Thia  is  the  meaning  cuinmonly  utlgncd  to 
the  epithet  "Ummee;  *  for  the  MimUdu  uaert 


tfmt  tht-  i)lit«ratcne8«  of  Mo^unnud  wm  n  pnwjf 
that  ihe  ^ar-4o  wm  reve«l«d  to  him :  but  the 
proi»er  nMiMilns  Of  tM»  «|im«t  to  probiMy  -  Qni' 
tUe." 

«  Or,  Meordliis  to  om  of  nqr  OufOm,  "Ito 

bwincM." 

*  It  ii  bcUered  that  the  body  of  the  wicked  la 

p.iinfully  opprCMcdby  tbo  CuHh  utfainst  its  cidoa 
in  the  grnve ;  thaagb  thU  lit  alwaya  made  hollow, 

3  X 
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may  esperienoe  flecurity  from  thy  tocmoi^  until  Tboa  lend  him  aaiely 
to  thy  Paradise^  O  Thou  most  mercifiil  of  those  who  ahew  mercy  !*' 
Then,  for  the  fourth  and  last  time^  the  Imim  eiclaims,    God  is  most 
gi-eat  !'* — adding,  "  0  God,  deny  us  not  our  reward  for  him  [for  the 
service  we  have  done  liim]  ;  and  lead  us  not  into  trial  after  him  ^ 
pardon  us  and  bim  and  all  the  Muslims,  O  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the 
whole  world  !" — Thus  he  finishes  his  prayer ;  prrccting  the  augels  on 
his  right  and  left  with  the  salutation  of  "  Peace  be  on  yon,  and  the 
mercy  of  God,"  as  is  done  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  prayers.  Then, 
addressing  the  persons  present,  he  says,  "  Give  your  testimony  respect- 
ing him."    They  reply,  "  lie  was  of  the  virtumis." — The  bier  is  now 
taken  up  ;  and  if  it  l)o  in  tlic  mosque  of  the  Hasancyn,  or  in  that  of 
any  other  celebruteU  saiut,  tliat  tlie  prayer  has  been  performed,  it  is 
placed  before  the  "  maksoorali  "  (the  serecn  or  railing  that  .surrounds 
the  sepulchral  monument  or  ceuotapb).     Here,  some  of  tlie  fikces 
and  others  wlio  have  attended  the  funeral  recite  tlie  Fat*h;ih,  and  the 
last  three  verses  uf  the  "  Soorat  el-lJakarah  **  (or  2nd  ehapter  of  the 
iiur-iin)  ;  beginning,  "  Whatever  is  in  lu  aveu  and  on  earth  is  God's.'* 
— These  rites  performed,  tlie  funeral-tKim  ]iroeecd&  with  the  corpse, 
in  the  same  order  as  before,  to  the  bunal-^rouud.'  « 

Here  I  must  give  a  short  description  of  a  tomb. — It  is  an  oblong 
fault,  having  an  arched  roof,  and  is  generally  constructed  of  brick,  and 
plastered.  It  is  made  hollow,  ui  order  that  the  person  or  persons 
buried  in  it  may  be  able  with  ease  to  sit  up  when  visited  aud 
examined  by  the  two  angels,  "Munkar"  (vulgarly  "Nikir")  and 
''Nefceer.*'  One  aide  ftces  the  direction  of  Mekkeh;  that  is,  the 
south-east.  At  the  foot,  which  is  to  the  north-easty  is  the  entrance; 
before  which  is  constructed  a  small  square  cell,  roofed  with  stones  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side,  to  pievent  the  earth  from  entering  the  vault. 
This  is  covered  over  with  earth.  The  vault  is  genenlly  made  large 
enough  to  contain  four  or  more  bodies.  If  males  and  females  be 
buried  in  the  same  vault,  which  is  not  commonly  the  caac^  a  partition 
is  built  to  separate  the  corpses  of  one  sex  from  those  of  the  other. 
Over  the  vault  is  constructed  an  oblong  monument  (called  tarkee- 
beh  *'),  of  stone  or  brick,  with  a  stela,  or  upright  stone  (called  a 
"sh^id"),  at  the  head  and  foot.  The  stelae  are  mo.stly  plain  ;  but 
some  of  them  are  ornamented ;  and  that  at  the  head  is  often  inscribed 


•  The  burial-groand*  of  Cairo  are  ino«tlj  out-  east,  aad  toofh.  Tboie  irftlllll  Ihe  lows  He  few. 
aide  Hub  town,  in  Um  dtiert  tneto  on  iht  nortb     aod  not  cstantift. 
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with  a  text  from  the  Kur-^ln/  and  the  name  of  tbe  deceased,  with  the 
date  of  hifl  death.  A  turban,  cap,  or  other  head-dress,  is  also  som^ 
tiiiu-s  carved  on  the  top  of  the  head-stone,  shewing  the  rank  or  dass 
of  the  person  or  persons  buried  in  the  tomb. — Over  the  grave  of  an 
eminent  sheykh,  or  other  pmon  of  note,  a  small^square  building, 
crowued  with  a  cupola,  is  generally  erected.*  Many  of  the  tombs  of 
Tiirkir^h  and  iMrmlook  trmndrcs  have  ninrblr  tarkerbchs,  which  are 
canopied  by  cupolas  supjjortcMi  liy  tom'  colunms  of  iiiarblc  ;  and  have 
inscriptions  in  gilt  lettcr><  nprm  ;i  uTouml  of  azure  on  tlic  head-stone. 
There  are  numerous  tombs  ol  this  description  in  the  great  nouthem 
cemetery  of  Cairo.  The  tonibs  of  the  Sultans  are  mostly  handsome 
mosques;  some  of  these  are  within  the  metropolis;  and  some,  in 
the  cemeteries  in  its  environs. — I  now  resume  the  description  of  the 
funeral. 

The  tomb  having  been  opened  before  the  arrival  of  the  corpse,  no 
delay  takes  place  in  the  burial.  Tbe  aexton  and  two  asrietanta  taVe 
the  corpse  out  of  the  bier,  and  deposit  it  in  the  vault  Its  bandages 
are  untied ;  and  it  is  laid  upon  its  right  side,  or  so  inclined  that  the 
face  is  towards  Mekheh,  It  is  supported  in  this  position  by  a  few 
crude  bricks.*  If  the  outer  wrapper  be  a  Kashmeer  shawl,  this  is  rent, 
lest  its  value  should  tempt  any  profane  person  to  violate  the  tomb. 
A  little  earth  is  gently  placed  by  tad  upon  the  corpse,  by  one  or  more 
persons ;  and  the  entrance  is  dosed  by  repladng  the  roofing-stones 
and  earth  over  the  small  edl  before  it.  But  one  singular  cer* mony 
remains  to  be  performed,  except  in  the  case  of  a  young  child,  who  is 
not  held  responsible  for  his  actions :  a  fikee  is  employed  to  perform 
the  office  of  a  "  mulal^kin  "  (or  instructor  of  the  dead)  sitting  before 
the  tomb,  he  says  prenerally  as  follows : — "  0  servant  of  God  !  O  son 
of  a  handmaid  of  God  !  know  that,  at  this  time,  there  will  come  down 
to  thee  two  anuel^i  eonimissioned  respecting  thee  and  the  like  of  thee: 
when  they  say  to  (iiee,  *  A\  ho  is  thy  Lonl  ?'  answer  them,  '  God  is  my 
Lord/  in  tnitli  ;  and  when  they  ask  thee  couctrniui;  tliy  I'ropliet,  or 
the  man  who  hath  been  sent  unto  vou,  sav  to  them,  '  Mulmuiuiad  is 
the  Apostie  of  God,*  with  veracity  ;  and  when  they  ask  thee  concern- 
ing tliy  religiuii,  say  to  them,  '  Kl-lshim  is  my  religion  and  when 
they  ask  thee  concerning  thy  book  of  direction,  say  to  them,  'The 


1  TIm  Prophet  forlNMlc  (m^^viiiif  the  name  of  *  I.ikr  tUst  «cru  Id  the  diatnitix!  in  the  cut 

Qod,  or  HUf  words  of  the  Kur-^n,  upon  atuinb.  insiTti'd  in  the  next  pa^. 

li«  alfio  directed  thai  tawtm  ahaidd  bo  low,  aiid  *  TIm  MAUkeot  diMpvrovo  of  tlito  cwton,  tta« 

btiiltvuly  of  crude  briote.  "tiMfMifortlie  dMd. 
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Kur-dn  is  my  book  of  direction^  aod  the  Muslims  are  my  brothers;* 
and  when  they  ask  thee  concerning  thy  Kibleh,  say  to  them,  '  The 
Kaabeh  is  iny  Kibleh ;  and  I  have  lived  and  iliiil  in  the  assertion  that 
there  is  no  deity  but  God,  and  Mohammad  is  God's  Apostle and 
they  will  say,  '  SIpcp,  0  servant  of  God,  in  the  protection  of  God.'  ** 
— The  soul  is  believed  to  remain  with  the  body  during  the  first  night 
after  the  burial ;  and  on  this  nicrht  to  be  visited  and  examined,  and 
perhaps  the  body  t(»rture(l,  by  the  two  aii<j;L'ls  abovo  Tncntionetl. — The 
Ycmrnceveh  and  other  persons  hired  to  attend  tlie  funeral  are  paid  at 
tlif  tomb:  the  former  usually  receive  a  piaster  eaeh.  If  the  funeral 
be  that  of  a  person  of  rank  or  wealth,  two  or  tliree  skins  of  water, 
and  as  many  camel-loads  of  bread,  beiuir  conveyed  to  the  burial- 
ground,  as  before  mentioned,  are  there  distributeil,  after  the  Imrial,  to 
the  ])oor.  who  flock  thither  in  great  numbers  on  such  au  occasion.  It 
has  also  been  mentioned  that  a  buflFalo  is  sometimes  slaughtered,  and 
its  tlesh  in  like  manner  distriijuted.  This  custom  is  called  "  el-kaffa- 
rah  "  (or  the  expiation)  ;  being  supposed  to  expiate  some  of  the  mnior 
sins  '  of  the  deceased,  but  not  great  sins.  *  The  funeral  ended,  e^ch 
of  tlje  near  relations  of  the  deceased  is  greeted  with  a  prayer  that  he 
may  be  happily  compensated  for  his  loss,  or  is  congratulated  that  his 
life  is  prolonged. 

The  first  night  after  the  burial  is  called  ''Leylet  el-Wa^lieb  (or 
the  Night  of  Desolation);  the  place  of  the  deceased  being  then  left 
desolate.  On  this  night  the  following  custom  is  observed : — At  sun- 
set, two  or  three  fikeea  are  brought  to  the  house :  they  take  a  repast 
of  bread  and  milk  in  tbe  place  where  the  deceased  died ;  and  then 
recite  the  "  Soorat  el-Mulk  "  (or  ertb  chapter  of  the  ]j:ar&n).  As 
the  sool  is  believed  to  remain  with  the  body  during  the  first  sight 
after  the  burial,  and  then  to  depart  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
residence  of  good  souls  until  the  last  day,  or  to  tlie  appointed  prison 
hi  which  wicked  souls  await  their  final  doom,'  this  night  is  also  called 
«  Leylet  el-Wabdeh  "  (or  the  Night  of  Solitude). 


•  Tenned  "  wWJr." 

»  "K.'.  ur," 

•■'  The  oj-iijions  *if  the  MuKlimn  n-siKi'tin^f  the 
•tutc  of  »oiiU  in  the  intt-rval  iR'twrt-n  ilcnili  and 
tbe  jud^inoni  are  Lhua  given  bj  S«le  ('  PreUml- 
nary  binttmnkr,'  McA.  iY.)i»'*Tb«y  dlrtlmpiiiih 

the  »onU  of  the  faithftil  Into  three  eUueee:  th« 

firnt,  Pi  iir"i>l"  l»,  whofw  soiilm  are  ftilnvitted  Into 

l>.tr.iili-t'  i^nin'iiLili  Iv  ,  ilu'  .si'<-i ni.!,  of  ni;irt\r-', 
whuix'  H^iriU,  occordiug  to  a  tradition  uf  Mu^n- 


nud,  rest  la  tiio  erope  of  irraMi  VMa,  wlildi  «it 

•  ir  flu'  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  uf  paradise  ; 
aiul  thi.  thini,  of  nthi-r  Im-iifverf,  nMuyrnitiir  the 
state  of  wh<»»o  ioulu  hofori' the  resurrii-ti  in  tln  ri! 
«re  variooi  opinioiit.  For,  1.  Sume  UuU  Uiey 
•taj  M«r  fbe  MpokliiMt  with  Ubcffy,  however, 
of  grtng  whcTPTCT  they  pleiuo;  which  thoj  con- 
firm from  Mohammad's  mauuer  of  «alutinkr  them 
at  Uiiir  KTr.iMf,  and  \\\»  aniriiihi«'  th:it  (In' 
hi-Ard  thoiic  MlutatMoa  as  well  iw>  the  livinif. 
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Another  ceremony,  called  that  of  the  "  Sebhah  "  (or  Rosnry),  is 
perfonnecl  on  this  oecarion^  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  deceased 
into  a  state  of  happiness :  it  usually  occupies  three  or  four  hoars. 
After  the  "'eslie"  (or  nightfall),  some  fikers,  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifty,  assemble  in  the  house;  or,  it"  thrrr  !io  not  n  court,  or  large 
apartment,  for  their  reception,  some  mattinir  is  sjiread  for  them  to  sit 
upon  in  front  of  the  house.  One  of  them  brings  a  sebhah  composed 
of  a  thouAuiul  beads,  each  about  the  size  of  a  j)igeou'8  egg.  They 
commence  the  ceremony  by  reciting  the  "Soorut  el-Mulk "  (men- 
tioned above)  ;  then  say  three  times,  "  God  is  one/'  After  this  they 
recite  the  "  SSoorat  el-Falak"  (or  last  chapter  but  one  of  the  Kur-an), 
and  the  opening  chapter  (the  "  Fat'hah  ;  and  then  three  times  say, 
'*  O  God,  bless,  with  the  most  excellent  blessing,  the  most  happy  of 
thy  creatures,  our  lord  Mohammad,  and  Ills  Family  and  Compankma, 
and  save  them:*'  towhidi  they  add,  "All  who  commemorate  Thee  are 
the  mindfal,  and  those  who  omit  oommemomting  Thee  are  the 
negligent/'  They  next  repeat,  thrice  one  thousand  times,  "There  ia 
no  deity  but  God;*'  one  of  them  holding  the  sebhah,  and  counting 
each  repetition  of  these  words  by  passing  a  head  through  his  fingers. 
After  each  thousand  repetitions  they  sometimes  rest,  and  take  coWee, 
Having  completed  the  last  thousand,  and  rested,  and  refreshed  them- 
selves, they  say,  a  hundred  times,  "  [I  extol]  the  perfection  of  God, 
with  his  praise  tlien,  the  same  number  of  times,  "  1  beg  forgive- 
ness of  God,  the  Great :"  after  which  they  say,  fifty  times,  "  [I  extol^ 
the  perfection  of  the  Lord,  the  Eternal — the  perfection  of  God,  the 
Etenial they  then  repeat  these  words  of  the  Kur-an — "  [Extol]  the 
perfection  of  thy  Lord,  tlie  Lord  of  flight;  exempting  Him  from  that 
which  they  [namely,  Christians  and  others]  ascribe  to  Him  [that  is, 
from  the  having  a  son,  or  partaker  of  his  godhead] ;  and  peace  be  on 


Whence  perhaps  proceeded  the  enttont  of  visit- 
lag  Uie  lomlM  at  relatmna,  M  flonumm  aoHMig 
the  MotimmaiiMM.  1  Ofben  Imagliie  Ouj  un 

with  Adam  in  the  lowMt  heaven,  and  aim  np- 
IHirt  their  opiuiou  by  the  authority  of  their  pro- 
phet, who  ffavc  oat  that  in  bia  rctarn  from  tlie 
ui>pi'r  hcavcnn  in  hii  pretended  ni^rht-joumey,  he 
Mw  there  the  souU  of  thotio  who  were  de«tined  to 
IMUwUm  od  the  right  hand  of  Adam,  and  th<iae 
who  vera  MBdMBiMdtohdloohlit  ten.  S.OUierf 
fiincy  the  »oul*  of  believcra  rcrii;iln  in  ih<-  w.  II 
Zenwm.  and  tho»e  of  infldeU  in  ri  <  ■  rt  .in  wi  ll  in 
the  pr.iviiU'c  of  H.»vlrarii.''t,  ■■•illcil  Itaniln Kit  is.i  in 
the  Kiitnwii,  but  by  Sale  writti>n  iiorlmtji  hut 
this  opinion  i!<  branded  an  hcretieHl.  I.  Otlier* 
•V  tbtj  tt^i  near  tho  gnm  for  ■even  d^r>»  tmt 
that  whithw  th^  go  aftsnraida  It  imoerti^ 


6.  Others,  that  they  are  all  in  the  tnuniH  t,  wh  .sc 
•outid  is  to  raiat  the  dead.  And,  tf.  Other*,  that 
the»oulaorthagOQd4w«n  totha  fbrnMofwhita 
btrd«.  under  the  throne  of  Ood.  Aa  to  the  eonA' 
tion  of  the  iioula  of  the  wieked,  beaide*  the  ophifcrna 
tliat  have  lH.-t  ii  alu^uilv  im  ntii>hi-<t,  thf  nioro  nrfho- 
doJt  hold  that  thcj  arc  ullVri  il  by  tli«-  anu''  l-  to 
heaven,  (yam  whence  being  rt'iniK' >1  a<  -imkint: 
and  iUtbjr,  thqr  am  offered  to  th»  eutk;  and 
hdng  dao  refhaed  a  fdaea  fhov,  ana  eanM  dmrn 
to  the  »evcnfh  l  urth,  mul  thrnwn  Intn  a  dtintrff-n, 
which  they  call  uikIit  a  ^ncn  rci  k.  »«r, 

according  to  a  traditi  on  of  Mi>^aminad.  under  the 
drvU't  jaw.  to  be  there  tomuoted  till  they  arv 
called  op  to  be  Joined  again  to  tiMr  bo«he«. "  i 
bellere  that  the  ofilnloQ  napaetfqg  the  Wall  of 
Barahoot  oomnioalj  pre? aOa  in  Oa  prfaeiil  itf. 
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the  Apostles ;  and  praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  beings  of  the 
whole  world  !"  '  Two  or  three  or  more  of  them  then  recite,  each, 
an  "  'ashr,"  or  ab  if  two  or  three  verses  of  the  ^ur-«4n.  This  done, 
one  of  them  asks  bis  companions,  Have  ye  transferred  [the  merit 
of]  what  ye  have  recited  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased  ?"  They  reply, 
"  We  have  transferred  it  and  add,  *'  And  peace  be  on  the  Apostles," 
&c.,  as  above.  This  concludes  the  ceremony  of  the  scbhah,  which, 
in  tlie  houses  of  the  rich,  is  also  repeated  on  the  secoTul  and  tliird 
nights.  This  ceremony  is  likewise  perfoniied  in  a  family  on  their 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  near  relation. 

The  men  make  no  alteration  in  their  di-ess  in  token  of  mourning; 
nor  do  the  women  on  the  death  of  an  elderly  man  ;  but  they  do  for 
others.  In  the  latter  cases,  they  dye  their  shirts,  head-veils,  face- 
veils,  and  handkerchiefs,  of  a  blue,  or  of  an  almost  l>l;h  k,  (  i  lonr,  with 
mdigo  ;  and  some  of  them,  with  the  same  dye,  slum  I  lieu  hands  and 
their  arms  as  high  as  the  elbow,  and  smear  the  walls  of  the  chambers, 
When  the  master  of  the  house,  or  the  owner  of  the  furniture,  is  dead, 
and  sometimes  in  other  cases,  they  also  turn  upside-down  the  earpetS) 
mats,  cushions;  and  coverings  of  the  deewfins.  In  gesieral^  the 
women,  while  in  monming,  leave  their  hair  nnbraided,  cease  to  wear 
some  of  their  ornaments,  and^  if  they  smoke,  use  common  leed  pipes. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  Thursday  after  the  funeral,  and, 
often,  early  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  women  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  again  commence  a  wailing,  in  their  house,  accompanied  hy 
some  of  their  female  friends ;  and  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  this 
day,  male  friends  of  the  deceased  also  visit  the  house,  and  three  or  four 
fikees  are  employed  to  perform  a  khatnieh. — On  the  Friday-morning 
the  women  repair  to  the  tomb,  where  they  obsme  the  same  customs 
which  I  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  ceremonies  performed  on 
the  two  grand  "Wds,"  in  the  second  of  the  chaptera  on  periodical 
public  festivals,  &:c.  ;  generally  taking  a  })alm-brancb,  to  break  up, 
and  j)laee  on  the  tomb  ;  and  some  cakes  or  bread,  to  distribute  to  the 
poor.  These  ceremonies  are  repeated  on  the  same  days  of  the  next 
two  weeks  ;  and  again,  on  tlu-  Thursday  and  Friday  which  complete, 
or  next  folhnv,  ihe  first  period  of  forty  days*  after  the  funeral :  whence 
this  Friday  is  called  "  cl-Aiba'een,"  or  "(lum  at  cl-Arba'cen." 

It  is  customary  among  the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt  for  the 
female  relations  and  friends  of  a  person  deceased  to  meet  together  by 
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hit  boaw  on  each  of  the  first  three  days  after  the  faneral,  and  there 
to  perform  a  lamentation  and  a.fltrange  kind  of  dance.  They  danb 
their  faces  and  bosoms,  and  part  of  their  dress,  with  mud ;  and  tie  • 
rope  girdle,  generally  made  of  the  coarse  grass  called  '<lhialf&/'  round 
the  waist.*  Each  flonrishes  in  her  hand  a  paln^stick,  or  a  nebhoot  (a 
long  staff),  or  a  spear,  or  a  drawn  sword ;  snd  dances  with  a  slow 
movement,  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  generally  pacing  about, 
and  raising  and  depressing  the  Ixxly.  This  dance  is  continued 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  is  perfornied  twice  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  After  the  third  day^  the  women  visit  the 
tomb,  and  place  upon  it  their  rope-girdles ;  and  usually  a  lamb,  or  a 
goat,  is  slain  there,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  a  feast  madc^  on  this 
occasion. 

Having  now  described  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  Muslims 
of  Kgypt  in  the  various  stages  and  circumstances  of  life,  from  the 
period  of  infancy  to  the  tomb,  I  close  my  account  of  them,  as  n  writer 
of  their  own  nation  would  in  a  similar  case,  with  "  thanks  and  praise 
to  Him  who  dieth  not." 


>  An  the  &ndcnt  EgjpUiu\  women  did  in  the  note  cane— See  a  posugc  In  Herodotus,  before  rercnrd 

to.iiikiL«»p^(i0. 
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I.— THE  con  s. 

The  fame  of  that  great  nation  from  which  the  Copts  mainly  derive 
their  oriprin  renders  this  people  objects  of  much  interest,  especially  to 
one  '>vho  lias  rxaminccl  the  wonderful  nionnments  of  Ancient  ^Lrypt : 
but  so  great  is  the  aversion  with  wliieh,  like  their  illustrious  ances- 
tors, they  reqrard  all  persons  who  are  not  of  their  own  raee,  and  so 
reluctant  are  they  to  admit  such  persons  to  any  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  that  I  had  almost  despaired  of  traininsr  an  insight  into 
thi'ir  reliirious,  mural,  and  social  state.  At  Icntrth,  liowcvcr,  I  liad 
the  iroixl  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a  character  of  which  I 
had  doubted  the  existence — a  Copt  of  a  liberal  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
niiud ;  and  to  his  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  most 
of  the  facts  related  in  the  foHowing  brief  mmoir. 

The  Co[it&,  at  present,  compose  less  than  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  ])opulation  of  £gypt ;  their  numher  being  not  more  than  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  About  ten  thousand  of  them  reside 
in  the  metropolis.  In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt'  are  villages 
exclusively  inhabited  by  persons  of  this  race;  and  the  district  called 
the  Feiyoom  particularly  abounds  with  them.  The  vast  number  of 
ruined  convents  and  churches  existing  in  various  parts  of  Egypt 
shews  that  the  Copts  were  very  numerous  a  few  centuries  ago; 
but  every  year  many  of  them  have  embraced  the  faith  of  El-lsIam, 
and  become  mtmnixed  by  marriage  with  Muslims;  and  thus  the 
nnmber  of  genuine  and  Christian  Copts  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  small  amount. 

The  Copts  are  undonbtedlv  descendants  of  the  ancient  Eiryptians, 
but  not  an  unmixr  f!  rnre :  their  ancestora  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity  haviug  lutermarncd  with  Greeks^  Nubiausj  Abyssiuians, 

3  Y 
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and  other  foreigners.  Their  name  is  correctly  pronounced  cither 
« ]^ul»t  *•  or  "  Kibt  "  but  more  commonly,  "  Gabt "  or  "  Gibt/'  and 
(in  Cairo  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  E^ypt), 
"'Ubt"  or  "'Ibt:"  in  the  singular  it  is  piononnced  "Ijlubtee, 
l^ihXw,  Gubtee,  Gibtce,  'Ubtce/'  or  '"Ibfee/*  All  of  these  sonndt 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  £g)'pt 
(AVyvsrrof) :  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  name  of  H^nbt  '* 
is  derived  from  "  Cqitos  "  (once  a  great  city  in  Upper  Egypt),  now 
called  "  ^af^i"  or^,  more  commonly,  "  6nf(,'*  to  which  vast  numben 
of  the  Christian  Egyptians  retired  during  the  pefsecutioni  with  which 
they  were  visited  under  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Hie 
Copts  have  not  altogetln  r  lost  their  ancient  language;  their  liturgy 
and  several  of  their  religious  books  being  written  in  it:  but  the 
Coptic  has  become  a  dead  language,  understood  by  very  few  penons ; 
and  the  Arabic  has  been  adopted  in  its  stead. 

With  respect  to  their  personal  characteristics,  we  observe  some 
striking  points  of  resemblance,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  a  consi- 
(lorablc  difference,  between  the  Copts  and  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
judgiiiir  of  the  latter  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  in  their  tombs 
and  tcmplis.  The  difference  is,  however,  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  the  intermarriages  of  the  ancestors  of  tlu:  njodern  Copts  with 
foreigners,  above  mentioned.  The  people  who  bear  tlie  greatest 
rcjseniblancc  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  at  present,  are  the  Noobeh 
(or  more  genuine  Nubians);  and  next  to  these,  the  Abyj^sinians  and 
the  Copts^  wlio  are,  notwiths^tanding,  mucli  unlilve  each  other. 
The  Copts  differ  but  little  from  the  generality  of  their  Muslim 
countrymen  :  the  latter  being  chielly  descends  J  liom  Arabs  and  trum 
Copts  who  have  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Arabs,  and  liaving  thus 
become  assimilated  to  the  Copts  in  features.  I  find  it  difficult,  some- 
times, to  perceive  any  diflferencc  between  a  Copt  and  a  Muslim 
Egyptian,  beyond  a  certain  downcast  and  sullen  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  generally  marks  the  former  j  and  the  Muslims  themselvea 
are  often  deceived  when  they  see  a  Copt  in  a  white  turban*  We 
observe,  in  the  latter,  the  same  shades  of  complexion,  in  diflferent 
latitudes  of  the  country,  as  in  the  former;  varying  from  a  pale 
yellowish  colour  to  a  deep  bronie  or  brown.  The  eyes  of  the  Copt 
are  generally  large  and  elongated,  slightly  inclining  from  the  noae 
upwards,  and  always  black :  the  nose  is  straight,  except  at  the  end, 
where  it  is  rounded,  and  wide :  the  lips  ate  rather  thick ;  and  the 
hair  is  blaek  and  curly.  The  Copts  are,  graerally  speaking,  aome* 
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what  under  the  middle  sise ;  and  so,  as  it  appcafs  ftom  the  mum* 
mies,  were  the  ancient  Eg}  [)tian8.  Their  women,  of  the  higpher  and 
and  middle  classes  in  particular,  blacken  the  edges  of  their  eye-lida 
with  kohl;  and  those  of  the  lower  orders  tattoo  blue  marks  upon 
their  faces,  hands,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Egyptian 
females,  bat  usually  introduce  the  cross  among  these  ornaments. 
Most  of  the  Copts  circumcise  their  sons ;  and  another  practice  which 
prevailed  among  their  pagan  ancestors,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
alluded  to  in  a  note  subjoined  to  page  59  of  this  work,  is  observed 
among  the  Copts  without  exception. 

The  dress  of  the  Copts  is  Bimilar  to  that  of  the  Muslim 
Egyptians ;  except  that  the  proper  turban  of  the  former  is  black  or 
blue,  or  of  a  grayish  or  light-brown  colour ;  and  such  Copts  as  wear 
cloth  generally  choose  dull  colours,  and  often  wear  a  black  cotton 
gown,  or  loose  shirt,  over  their  cloth  and  silk  dress.  In  the  towns, 
they  arc  nsnally  careful  thus  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Mus- 
lims ;  but  in  the  villaLr*  many  of  them  wear  the  white  or  rod  turban. 
Other  Christian'*,  and  Jews,  who  are  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Sult/^u, 
are  distinpruished  from  the  ^fnslims  in  the  same  iiiauuer;  but  not 
all :  many  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrian  Christians,  wear  the  white 
turban.  Subjeets  of  European  Christian  powers  are  allowed  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  adopt  altogether  the  Turkish  dress.  The  orrasi 
which  originally  caused  the  Copts  to  be  distinguished  by  thi'  bhi(  k 
and  blue  turbans  will  be  mentioned  in  some  historical  notes  respt  et- 
ing  this  people  hereafter. — The  Copt  women  veil  their  faces,  not  onlv 
in  public,  but  also  in  the  house,  when  any  men,  except  their  near 
relations,  arc  present.  The  unmarried  ladies,  and  females  of  the 
lower  orders,  in  public,  geuerally  wear  the  white  veil :  the  black  veil 
is  worn  by  the  more  respectable  of  the  married  ladies ;  but  the  white 
is  adopted  by  many,  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  Muslimehs. 

The  Copts,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  who  profess 
the  Bomish  or  the  Greek  faith,  are  Christians  of  the  sect  called 
Jacobites,  Eutychians,  Monophy^itcs,  and  Monothelites;  whoee  creed 
was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chaloedon,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emprror  Marcian.  They  received  the  appellation  of  "Jacobites'* 
("  Ya'Akibeb,"  or  "  Ya^i^oobccs by  which  they  are  generally 
known,  from  Jacobus  Barad«us,  a  Syrian,  who  was  a  chief  propagator 
of  the  Eutychian  doctrines.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  Greek  faith 
were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  name  of  "  Melekites  " 
(" Melekceych,'*  or  "Melckees"),  that  is  to  say,  ''Royalists," 
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because  they  agreed  in  laitli  with  the  Emperor  of  Coiutantmople 
The  secession  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Copts  from  what  was 
generally  considered  the  orthodox  church  gave  rise  to  an  implacable 
enmity  between  them  and  tlic  Greeks,  under  whom  they  soffered 
much  peneciition,  and  with  whom  they  would  no  longer  even  contract 
marriages.  This  enmity  was,  of  course,  more  bitter  on  the  part  of 
the  Copts  :  they  gladly  received  the  Arab  invaders  of  their  country, 
and  united  with  tliern  to  expel  the  Grcelcs.  Their  rfvrn<_'<'  was 
gratified ;  but  they  were  inafl<'  to  bow  their  iieeks  to  a  heavier  yoke  : 
yet  tlie  hatred  with  whicli  even  the  modt-rn  Copts  regard  the  Greeks 
and  all  other  Christians  who  are  not  of  their  own  sect  is  nineh  ineater 
than  that  which  they  bear  towards  the  Mitslims. — Saint  Mark,  thev 
assert,  was  the  first  who  preached  the  (Josjiel  in  Ilgypt;  and  tliey 
regard  him  as  the  first  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Xubiaiis  and 
Abyssinians  embraced  Christianity  soon  after  the  E;ry)>tiatis  ;  and, 
following  the  same  example,  they  adopted  the  Jacobite  doctrines. 
The  Nubians,  however,  have  become  Muslims,  and  boast  that  there  is 
not  a  single  Christian  among  their  race,  and  that  they  will  nerer 
allow  one  to  live  among  them ;  for,  as  th^  are  more  ignorant,  so  are 
they  also  more  bigoted,  than  the  generality  of  Muslims.  In  Abys- 
sinia, Jacobite  Christianity  is  still  the  previdling  religion. 

The  religious  orders  of  the  Coptic  Church  consist  of  a  Patriarchy 
a  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians,  Bishops,  Arefaprtests,  Priests, 
Deacons,  and  Monks. 

The  Patriarch  ("  el-Batrak  **)  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  church ; 
and  occupies  the  chair  of  Saint  Mark.  He  generally  resides  in 
Cairo ;  but  is  styled  "  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.^'  He  is  chosen  from 
among  the  order  of  monks,  with  whose  regulations  he  continues  to 
comply ;  and  it  is  a  point  of  these  regnlations  that  he  remains  un- 
married. He  is  obliged  to  wear  woollen  garments  next  his  body ; 
bnt  these  are  of  the  finest  and  softest  qualltv,  like  the  shawls  of 
Ka*^ltTnc('r,  and  are  ennrcnled  by  habits  of  rich  silks  and  cloth.  5>o 
rigid  an-  the  rules  with  vvhieh  lie  is  obliged  to  eonforni,  that,  when- 
ever he  sleeps,  he  is  waked  after  every  quarter  of  an  hour.'  A 
patriarch  may  be  apjxnnted  by  his  predecessor  ;  but  generally  he  is 
chosen  by  lot;  and  always  from  among  the  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
Saint  Antliony  ("  Dcyr  Antooniyoos  ")  in  the  Eastern  Desert  of  £g>'pt. 


•  K  :u  ,Kt,    e  .nipwetlie  aenMiiit  {rtTCn  I9  Bfrodotut  of  tW  liaUU  of  tlw  ftMmof 

anoiont  Kgypt :  lib.  li.  r«p.  37. 
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near  the  western  Golf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  bishops  and  principal 
priests,  when  a  patriarch  is  to  be  elected,  apply  to  the  superior  of  the 
convent  above  mentioned,  who  names  about  eight  or  nine  monks 
whom  he  considers  qualified  for  the  high  office  of  head  of  the  church : 
the  names  of  these  persons  are  written,  each  upon  a  separate  slip  of 
pape  r,  which  pieces  of  paper  are  then  rolled  into  the  form  of  little 
balls,  and  put  into  a  drawer:  a  priest  draws  one,  without  looking; 
and  the  person  whose  name  is  thus  drawn  is  invested  as  patriarch. 
Formerly,  a  young  cliild  was  employed  to  draw  the  lot;  bdng 
supposed  to  be  more  under  the  direction  of  heaven. 

The  property  at  the  disposal  of  the  patriarch  is  very  considerable : 
it  chictly  consists  in  houses ;  and  can  only  be  employed  for  pioiin 
uses.  Modern  patriarchs  have  done  little  more  than  aujrmeiit  their 
propi  rty  :  p:enerallv,  when  a  Copt  sells  a  house  in  Cairo,  the  ])a- 
tniirch  bids  for  it,  and  no  one  xcntures  to  bid  airainst  him  ;  so  that 
the  owner  of  the  hou!»e  is  obliged  to  pait  with  it  for  considerably  less 
than  its  ju-^t  value. 

T\\v  ])atriareh  and  bishops  wear  a  turban  of  a  wider  and  rounder 
form  than  those  of  other  jx  isons,  much  resenddiriLr  the  muklrh  of 
tlie  .Mujiiim  'L'liuna,  but  of  the  same  dark  colour  as  those  of  ihc  other 
Copts. 


Tartan  of  the  Coptle  PUriarcb  and  Bbbopt. 

The  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians  ("  cUMatnin  '  )  is  ajijioitited 
by  the  Patriarch,  He  retains  his  office  for  life;  and  resides  in 
Abyssinia.  * 

A  bishop  ("  Uskuf  is  generally  (or,  I  am  told,  always,)  chosen 
from  among  the  monks ;  and  continues,  like  the  patriarch,  to  conform 
with  their  regulations.  The  canons  of  the  church  do  not  require  that 
bishops  should  be  monks ;  but  unmarried  men,  or  widowers,  were 
formerly  always  chosen  for  the  epucopal  office.  The  number  of 
bishops  is  twelve. 
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An  Aiebpriett  ("  ^iimmiif")  ia  ekratcd  from  the  order  of 
oommon  prieiti.  The  arehpriesto  are  nmnerona. 

A  priest  ("  Kasecs ")  must  have  been  a  deacon :  he  most  be 
without  bodily  defeet,  at  least  thir^-three  years  of  age,  and  a  person 
who  has  never  married,  or  who  has  married  but  one  wife,  and  taken 
that  wife  a  virgin,  and  married  her  before  he  became  a  priest ;  for  he 
cannot  marry  after.  If  a  priest's  wife  die^  he  cannot  marry  again  ; 
nor  is  the  widow  of  a  priest  allowed  to  marry  a  second  husband.  A 
priest  may  be  of  the  order  of  monks,  and  consequently  unmarried. 
He  is  supported  only  by  alms,  and  by  what  he  obtains  through  his 
own  industry.  Both  priests  and  deacons  are  ordained  either  by  the 
Patriarch  or  by  a  bishop.  The  priests  wear  a  turban  formed  of  a  lonir 
narrow  band.  This  was  worn,  a  few  years  airo,  by  all  tiu-  C()j)ts  m 
Cairo :  a  deaire  to  imitate  the  Muslims  has  made  them  change 
the  style. 


A  Deacon  {"  Shemmds ")  must  be  either  unmarried,  or  a  person 
who  has  only  once  married,  to  a  Tiigm  bride.  If  he  take  a  second 
wife,  or  marry  a  widow,  he  loses  hia  office.  He  may  be  of  the  order 
of  monks,  as  appears  f^m  what  has  been  aaid  above. 

A  Monk  ("  ROiih must  have  submitted  to  a  long  trial  of  hia 
patience  and  piety,  and  made  a  vow  of  odibacy,  before  hia  admission 
into  the  monastic  order.  He  usually  performs  menial  and  aidnons 
services,  previously  to  hia  admission,  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
in  some  sequestered  convent  in  the  desert.  He  is  generslly  em^oyed 
in  fetching  wood  and  water,  avreeping  the  convent,  fcc.,  and  waiting 
upon  the  monks ;  and  expends  all  his  property  (if  he  have  any)  in  the 
purchase  of  clothes  and  otiier  necessaries  for  the  monks  and  the  poor 
in  general.  If,  after  a  sufficient  service,  he  persevere  in  his  resolution, 
he  is  admitted.  The  prayers  of  the  dead  are  recited  over  him,  to  cele* 
brate  his  death  to  the  world ;  and  it  has  been  said  that,  when  he  dies. 


ToriMn  of  •  Ooptk  Vriart. 
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he  is  buried  without  jaayer  ;  but  I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  monks  ure  very  numerous,  aud  there  arc  many  nuns. 
They  lead  a  life  of  great  austerity,  and  are  obliged  always  to  wear 
woollen  garments  next  the  body.  Every  monk  is  distinguiahed  by  a 
atrip  of  woollen  stufTj  of  «  deep  bine  or  black  oolour,  about  four  inches 
wide,  attached  beneath  the  turban  and  banging  down  the  back  to  the 
length  of  about  a  foot.*  A  woollen  abirt  is  generally  the  only  article 
of  dress  worn  by  the  monks,  beside  the  turban.  They  eat  two  meals 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  at  noon  and  in  the  evening ;  but,  if  living  in 
a  convent,  seldom  anything  more  than  lentils,  as  most  of  their  con- 
vents are  in  the  desert :  on  feast-days,  however,  they  eat  flesh,  if  it 
he  procurable.  The  number  of  convents  and  churches  is  said  to  be 
a  hundred  and  forty-six;'  but  the  former  are  few  in  comparison  with 
the  latter. 

The  Coptic  church  recommends  baptizing:  boys  at  t]K»  9ge  oi  forty 
days,  and  girls  at  the  age  of  eighty  days,  if  they  continue  so  long  well 
and  healthy ;  but  earlier  if  they  be  ill,  and  in  apparent  danscr  of 
death  :  for  it  is  a  prevailing  belief  amon^  the  Copts,  that,  if  a  child 
die  unbaptized,  it  will  be  blind  in  the  next  life,  and  the  parents  are 
held  guilty  of  a  sin,  for  which  they  must  do  penance,  either  by  re- 
peating many  prayers  or  by  fasting:  yet  people  of  the  lower  orders, 
if  living  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  a  church,  and  even  in  other 
cases,  often  neglect  baptising  their  children  for  a  whole  year.  The 
child  is  dipped  three  times  in  the  water,  iu  which  a  little  holy  oil, 
dropped  on  the  priest's  thumb,  has  been  washed  off;  and  prayers,  en- 
tirely in  Coptic,  are  repeated  over  it.  The  Copts  hold  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  descends  upon  -the  child  in  baptism.  No  money  is  taken  by 
the  priest  for  performing  the  baptismal  service,  unless  voluntarily 
offered. 

I  have  said  that  most  of  the  Copts  drcumdse  theur  sons.  Not 
many  of  them  in  Cairo,  I  am  told,  do  so ;  but  in  other  parts,  all,  or 
almost  all,  observe  this  rite.  The  operation  is  generally  performed 

when  the  child  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age>  and  always  pri- 
vately :  there  is  no  fixed  age  for  its  performance :  some  of  the  Copts 
are  cireumcised  at  the  early  age  of  two  years,  and  some  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  or  more.   The  more  enlightened  of  the  (Jopta  certainly 


I  I  hare  neglcctti  to  write  the  Dome  of  this  Men^nn  cnllN  it  "  kaloucvth  "  ('  Mii>t.  (l«rEgmto 

ippoidage  {  but  if  my  UMocj  do  not  decdve  iM^  §tw  M(4iamiiH><l- A  It,'  vol  U,  aW). 

1  WH  told  that  tt  is  termed  "laUUVeb,"  whle^  *  HengiJi,  utn  tupm,  pp.  M—SM. 
won!  eaeve  tobe  •  eorropiion  of  "laltomiMli.'* 
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regard  circiimeisiou  as  a  practice  to  be  oommcadcd ;  but  not  as  a 
religious  rite,  which  the  prieBta  declare  it  is  not.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, fiom  its  bein^  universal  among  the  peasantry,  that  these  look 
upon  it  as  something  more  than  a  mere  civil  rite;  for  if  they  regarded 
it  as  h&ng  of  no  higher  importance,  surely  thejr  would  leave  the  more 
polished  to  comply  with  the  custom.  Some  say  it  is  in  imitatiosi  of 
Christ,  who  submitted  to  this  rite,  that  they  perform  it.  It  is  a  relic 
of  ancient  customs.  ■ 

The  Copts  have  numerous  schools ;  hut  for  boya  only :  very  few 
females  among  them  can  readj  and  those  have  been  instructed  at 
home.  The  boys  are  taught  the  Paalms  of  David,  the  Gospels,  and 
the  Apostolical  Epistles,  in  Arabic;  and  then  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  Coptic.  They  do  not  learn  the  Coptic  language  grammatically ; 
and  I  am  told  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  among  the  Copts,  any 
person  who  can  write  or  speak  that  language  with  correctness  or 
ease;  and  that  there  are  very  few  persons  who  can  do  more  than 
repeat  what  they  have  committed  to  memory,  of  the  Scriptures  and 
Liturgy.  The  Coptic  language  gradually  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
conquest  of  E^y])t  by  the  Arabs.  For  two  centuries  after  that  event, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  only  langniip:c  that  the  prcncralitv  of  the 
Copts  undt  i'stood  ;  but  before  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  oi'  Lower  Egypt  had  ceased  to  speak  and  understand 
it;*  though  in  the  Sa'cod  (or  U])per  Egypt),  El-Makreeyiee  tells  us, 
the  women  and  ehiUlren  of  -the  Copts,  in  his  time  (that  is,  iil)(iut  the 
close  of  the  lourtecnth  century  of  our  era,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth), fcarcely  hpokc  any  other  language  than  the  Sa'eedee  Coptic, 
and  h.id  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  (ireek.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  Coptic  language  fell  into  disuse  in  rj)per  Egypt,  as  it  had  done 
so  long  before  in  the  Lower  rrovinces  ;  and  the  Arabic  was  adopted 
in  its  stead.  All  the  Copts  who  have  been  instructed  at  a  school  still 
pray,  both  in  the  cfaorch  and  in  private,  in  Coptic ;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures are  still  always  read  in  the  churches  in  that  language ;  but  they 
are  explained,  from  books,  in  Arabic.  Many  books  for  the  use  of 
priests  and  other  persons  are  written  in  the  Coptic  language  expressed 
in  Arabic  characters. 

The  ordinary  private  prayers  of  the  Copts  are  a  subject  particulaiiy 
worthy  of  notice.  In  these  they  seem  to  have  imitated  the  Jews,  and 
to  resemble  the  Muslims.   I  am  informed  that  there  are  few  of  them 


*  ThliliwboendiewBlijrQiuitKiiiAKiiDliii'IUMW^ 
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in  Cairo  who  do  not  comply  with  a  precept  of  their  diurdi  whidi 

enjoins  them  to  pray  seven  times  in  the  eourse  of  the  day.  The  first 
prayer  is  said  at  daybreak  ;  the  second,  at  the  third  hour;  the  third, 
at  the  sixth  hour ;  the  fourth,  at  the  ninth  hour ;  the  fifth,  at  the 
eleventh  hour;  the  sixth,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  which  is  sunset;  snd 
the  seventh,  at  midnight.  In  each  of  these  prayers,  those  persons 
who  have  learned  to  read,  and  are  strict  in  the  performance  of  their 
rclis^ioiKs  duties,  recite  several  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (about  a  seventh 
part  of  thf  wliole  Book  of  I'salm")  in  Arabic,  and  a  chapter  of  ouc  of 
the  f  it  (rospels  in  the  same  language;  after  which  they  say,  either 
in  rn]):ic  or  Arabic,  "0  my  Lord  I  have  mercy!"  forty-onetimes; 
souie  using  a  strins:  of  forty-one  beads;  others  counting  by  their 
finjjers :  they  then  add  a  short  prayer  in  Coptic.  In  the  seven 
piay(  1  of  each  day,  altog^ether,  they  repeat  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms. 
Sueh,  1  am  assured,  are  the  rigid  practices  of  the  more  strict  and 
instructed  classes  in  their  daily  worship.  The  illiterate  repeat,  in 
etch  of  the  seven  daily  prayers,  the  Lord's  Prayer  seven  times,  and 
''0  my  Lord !  have  mercy  \"  forty-one  times.  Previously  to  private 
as  well  as  public  prayer,  persons  of  the  better  and  stricter  classes 
wash  their  hands  and  face ;  and  some  also  wash  their  feet ;  and  in 
prayer  they  always  face  the  east.  Though  in  most  of  the  rules  above 
mentioned  they  nearly  resemble  the  Jews  and  the  Miidims,  they  differ 
from  both  in  holding  that  prayer,  except  with  the  congregation  in  the 
church,  is  better  performed  in  private  than  in  public.  Their  ordinary 
prayers,  or  at  least  the  latter  and  shorter  form,  they  often  repeat 
while  walking  or  riding  or  otherwise  actively  employed.  I  can 
hardly  hdieve  that  the  longer  form  is  generally  used  by  the  instructed 
classes,  though  I  am  positively  assured  that  it  is. 

The  larger  churches  arc  divided  mto  four  or  five  compartments. 
The  "  Heykel,"  or  Chaneel,  containing  the  altar,  occupies  the  central 
and  chief  portion  of  tlie  conij)artmcnt  at  the  upjier  end,  which  is 
screened  from  the  rest  of  the  elinrch  by  a  close  partition  or  wall  of 
wooden  panel-work,  liaving  a  door  in  the  centre,  the  entrance  of  tlie 
Heykel,  before  which  is  suspended  a  curtain,  with  a  large  cuks 
worked  upon  it.  The  eoujpartnient  next  before  this  is  appropnaU  tl 
to  the  priests  who  read  the  lessons,  &c.,  and  to  boys  who  serve  as 
acolytes  and  singers,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  congregation  :  tiiis 
la  separated  from  the  compartment  next  before  it  by  a  partition  of 
wooden  lattice-work,  about  eight  or  uine  feet  high,  with  three  doors,  or 
a  single  door  in  the  centre.  The  inferior  members  of  the  congregation 
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oecapy  the  next  eotnpsitmeiit,  or  neit  two  oomptriments ;  uid  the 
lowest  is  appropriated  to  tbe  women,  and  is  aereened  in  front  by  a 
partition  of  wooden  lattice-work,  to  ooneeal  tbem  entnely  from  the 
men.  Upon  tlie  walls  of  the  church  an;  suspended  ill-eieeuted  and 
gaudy  pictures  of  various  saints;  particularly  of  the  patron  saint; 
but  no  images  are  admitted.  The  floor  is  covered  with  mats. 

Every  man  takes  off  his  shoes  on  entering  the  ehnreh ;  but  he 
retains  his  turban.  He  first  goes  to  the  door  of  the  Heykel,  pvo- 
stntes  himself  before  it,  and  kisses  the  hem  of  its  curtain.  He  then 
prostrates  himself,  or  makes  a  bow,  and  a  salutation  with  the  hand, 
before  one  or  more  of  the  pictures  of  saints,  and  sometimes  kisses  the 
hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  officiating  priests  in  the  oompsctment 
next  before  the  Hcykcl.  Almost  every  member  of  the  congregation 
has  a  crutch,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  or  five  feet  long,  to  lean 
upon  while  he  stands;  which  he  does  duriiip;  tlu-  greater  part  of 
the  service.  The  full  service  (with  the  celebration  of  the  £ucbarist) 
occupies  between  three  and  four  hours;  generally  commencing  at 
daybreak. 

The  piifsts  who  officiate  in  the  Heykel  are  clad  in  handsome 
robes ;  but  the  others  wear  only  their  ordinary  dre.-^s.  The  wluAr  of 
the  service  that  is  performed  in  the  lleykel  is  in  the  Coptic  languasje; 
no  other  lanjruafjc  being  ulloued  to  be  spoken  withni  the  sanctnary. 
The  priests  without,  standing  opposite  and  facing  the  door  of  the 
Heykel,  read  and  chant  explanations  and  lessons  in  Arabic  and 
Coptic'  A  priest  if?  not  permitted  to  sit  down  while  reading  the 
service  in  the  sanctuary  ;  and  as  this  occupies  so  long  a  time,  he 
pauses,  in  order  thai  he  may  sit  down,  several  times,  for  a  few 
minutes ;  and  on  these  occasions,  cymbals  of  various  sizes  and  notes 
arc  beaten  as  long  as  he  remaiDs  sitting.  Several  times,  also,  a  priest 
comes  out  from  the  Heykel,  waves  a  censer,  in  which  frankincense  is 
homing,  among  the  congregation,  and  blesses  eadi  member,  placing 
his  hand  upon  the  person's  head.  Having  done  this  to  the  men,  he 
proceeds  to  the  apartment  of  the  women.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  often  celebrated  in  the  Coptic  church.  The  bread, 
which  is  made  in  the  form  of  small  round  cakes,  or  bunna,  stamped 
upon  the  top,  ia  moistened  with  the  wine,  and  in  this  state  adminia* 
t^ed  to  the  congregation,  and  partaken  of  by  the  ministers  in  orders, 
who  have  larger  shares  than  the  laymen,  and  are  alone  privileged  to 
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drink  the  wine.  Each  momber  of  the  congregation  advances  to  the 
duor  of  the  Heykel  to  receive  his  portion. 

The  priests  and  others  are  often  guilty  of  excessive  indecomm  in 
their  public  worship.  I  heard  a  priest,  standing  before  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  in  the  patriarchal  church  in  Cairo,  exclaim  to  a  young  acolyte 
(who  was  assisting  him,  I  suppose,  rather  awkwardly),  "May  a  blow 
corrode  your  heart  !**  and  a  friend  of  mine  once  witnessed,  m  the 
same  place,  a  complete  uproar:  a  priest  from  a  village,  having  taken  a 
part  in  the  performance  of  the  service,  was  loudly  cursed,  and  fwcibly 
expelled,  by  the  regfular  officiating  ministeis ;  and  afterwards,  many 
members  of  the  congregation,  in  pressing  towards  the  door  of  the 
Heykel,  vociferated  curses,  and  beat  each  other  with  their  crutches. 
The  form  of  service  in  itself  struck  me  as  not  much  charnctcrized  by 
solemnity;  though  probably  it  a])pr()achps  v(  i y  nearly  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  church.' 

Confession  is  required  of  ail  members  of  the  Coptic  church,  and 
is  iiulispensable  before  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Kach  person  srenerally  confesses  to  the  same  priest.  The  penance 
which  the  confessor  usually  imposes  is  a  certain  number  of  crossings 
and  prostrations^  with  the  repetition,  during  each  prostration,  of  the 
Jjord's  Prayer,  or,  "  O  my  Lord  !  have  mercy  !" 

The  Copts  observe  long  uml  arduous  friMt-'t.  A  week  before  their 
Great  Fast,  or  Lent,  commences  a  fast  of  three  days,  kept  in  com- 
memoration of  that  of  Nineveh,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  ]>rench- 
ing  of  Jonah.  Some  of  the  Copts  ol)serve  this  fa>t  by  total  abstinence 
during  the  wlioh.'  period  of  tliree  days  and  three  nights;  others  keep  it 
iu  the  same  manner  as  tlie  other  fasts,  of  which  an  account  here  foHow  s. 

Their  principal  fast,  called  '*  es-S6m  el-Kebeer "  (or  the  CJreat 
Fast),  above  alluded  to,  Mas  oriirnially  liimted  to  forty  days;  but  it 
h  is  been  gradually  extended,  by  diiit  ient  patriarchs,  to  fifty-five  days. 
During  this  period,  except  ou  two  days  of  festival,  which  will  presently 
be  mentioned,  they  abstain  from  every  kind  of  animal  food,  such  as 
desh-meat,  eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  and  eat  only  bread  and 
vegetables  (chiefly  beans),  with  sweet  oil,  or  the  oil  of  sesam^  and 
dukkah.  The  churches  are  open,  and  service  is  performed  in  them, 
every  day  during  this  fast;  and  the  Copts  eat  nothing  after  their 
supper  until  after  the  church-prayers  of  the  next  day,  about  noon : 
but  they  do  not  thus  on  the  other  fasts. 

They  observe,  however,  with  almost  equal  strictness,  three  other 
fsist.s  :«-lst,  the  "  $6m  el-Mcdad "  (or  Fast  of  the  Nativity) ;  the 
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period  of  whidi  is  twenty-eight  daya  immediately  preceding  the 
Festival  of  the  Nativity,  or  Christmas-day ;  that  is,  all  the  month  of 
Kiyahk  except  the  last  two  days:-— 2nd ly,  the  "^mer-Basnl"  (or  Past 
of  the  Apostles),  which  is  the  period  between  the  Ascension  and  the 
fifth  of  ISbeebj  and  is  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  Apostles' 
fasting  after  they  were  deprived  of  their  Lord: — 8rdly,  the  ^  $6m  d- 
'Adrti"  (or  Fast  of  the  Virgin),  a  period  of  fifteen  days  previotia  to 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Copts  also  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  in  every  other 
period  of  the  year,  except  during  the  fifty  days  iniDiediatcly  following 
their  Great  Fast ;  that  is,  from  the  end  of  the  Great  Fast  to  the  end 
of  the  Khamdseen.  On  these  Wednesdays  and  Fridays^  they  eat 
only  fish,  vegetables,  and  oil. 

Each  fast  is  followed  by  a  festival.  The  Copts  observe  seven 
great  festivals:— Ist,  the  "'Ecd  cl-Mcdad"  (or  Festival  of  the 
Nativity),  on  the  29th  of  Kiyahk  for  6th  or  7th  of  January) 2ndly, 
the"'Eed  el.Ghee|is/'  on  the  11th  of  Toobeh  (18th  or  19th  of 
January),  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of  Christ: — 3rdly,  the 
"'Eed  el-Bisharah  "  (Annunciation  of  tho  Viffrin,  or  Lady-day),  on 
the  20th  of  Barraahjit  (or  Gtli  of  April)  :  — 4thly,  tlio  "  'Eed  csh- 
Sha'aneeii  '  (I'ahji  Sunday),  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter: — 5thly, 
the  "'E{  d  « 1-Kiyameh  "  (the  Resurrection,  or  Easter),  or  ^' el-'Eed 
e!-Kebecr""  (the  Great  Festival)  t  —Gthly,  the  " 'Eed-es  Su'ood  "  (the 
Ascension): — 7thly,  the  *''Ked  el-'Ansarali"  (Wlntsiiitday),  On  the 
tirHt,  second,  and  fifth  of  tliese,  tlie  clmrch-prayers  are  perfonncd  at 
iiiu'lit  :  that  is,  in  the  niglit  precechng  tlie  day  of  festival.  Ou  all 
these  festivals,  the  Copts  wear  new  clothes  (or  the  best  they  have), 
feast,  and  give  ulnts. 

On  the  "  Leylet  el-GheetA»  "  (or  eve  of  the  Festival  of  the  Ghec^as) 
the  Copts,  almost  universally,  used  to  perform  a  singular  cereiiiuuy, 
which,  1  am  informed,  is  now  observed  by  few  of  those  residing  in 
the  meti-opolis,  but  by  almost  all  others ;  that  is^  by  the  men.  To 
commemorate  the  baptism  of  Christ,  men,  old  as  well  as  yonng^ 
and  boys,  plunge  into  water ;  and  the  Muslims  say,  that,  as  each  doea 
this,  another  exclaims  to  him,  "  Flnnge,  as  thy  father  and  grand&ther 
plunged;  and  remove  El-Islim  from  thy  hearf  Some  chuiches 
have  a  large  tank,  which  is  used  on  this  occasion ;  the  water  having 
first  been  blessed  by  a  priest :  but  it  is  a  more  common  piactice  of 
the  Copts  to  perform  this  ceremony  (which  most  of  them  regard  more 
as  an  amusement  than  s  religious  rite)  in  the  river;  pouring  in  some 
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holy  water  from  tbe  eliureh  before  tbey  plunge.  This  used  to  be  an 
oeeasion  of  great  festivity  among  tbe  Copts  of  tbe  metropolis :  tbe 
Nile  was  crowded  witb  boats,  and  numerous  tents  and  mesb'als  were 
erected  on  its  banks.  Prayers  are  performed  in  tbe  eburcbes  on  tbe 
e?e  of  tbis  festival :  a  priest  blesses  tbe  water  in  tbe  font^  or  tbe  tank, 
tben  ties  on  a  napkin,  as  an  apron,  and,  wetting  tbe  comer  of  a  band- 
kercbief  witb  the  boly  water,  wasbes  (or  ratber,  wipes  or  touches,) 
witb  it  tbe  feet  of  eacb  member  of  the  congregation.  This  latter 
ceremony  is  also  performed  on  the  Thursday  neit  before  Easter,  or 
Maunday  Thursday  ("  Kbamces  el-'Ahd"),  and  on  the  Festival  of  the 
Apostles  ("'End  er-Rusul      on  the  5th  of  Ebeeb  (or  11th  of  July). 

On  the  Festivals  of  thn  "  Bishdrah  "  and  the  "  Sha  aneen,**  tbe 
Copts  eat  fish ;  and  on  the  latter  of  these  two  festivals  the  priests 
recite  the  prayers  of  the  dead  over  their  congregations  in  the  churches; 
and  if  any  die  between  that  day  and  the  ciul  of  the  Kham^seen 
(which  is  the  chief  or  worst  portion  of  the  {)liiii:ue-s<'as()n},  his  bodv 
is  interred  without  the  prayer  being  rej)eated.  Tliis  enstom  seems  to 
have  originatt-d  from  the  fact  of  its  beiniJi:  impussii>U'  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  over  every  victim  of  the  plajj:ue  ;  and  must  have  a  very  impres- 
sive  effect  upon  people  expecting  this  dreadful  scourge. 

Among  the  minor  festivals  arc  the  "  Khamees  el-' Ahd,"  above 
mentioned;  iSebt  eu-Noor"  (or  Saturday  of  the  Li|^ht),  the  next 
Saturday,  when  a  light  which  is  said  to  be  miraculous  appears  in  the 
Holy  Sepoldire  at  Jerusalem ;  tbe  *'*Eed  er-Rusnl,"  before  men- 
tioned; and  tbe  "*Eed  e^-^aleeb**  (or  Festival  of  [tbe  discovery  uf] 
tbe  Cross),  on  tbe  17th  of  Toot  (or  26th  or  27th  of  September). 

Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  tbe  Copts  bold  to  be  incumbent  on  all 
who  are  able  to  perform  it;  but  few  of  tbe  poorer  classes  acquit  them- 
selves of  tbis  duty.  Tbe  pilgrims  compose  a  numerous  caravan. 
They  pass  tbe  Passion-Week  and  Easter  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  on  tbe 
third  day  after  tbe  Passion-Week,  proceed  to  tbe  Jordan,  in  wbidi 
tbey  batbe. 

The  Copts  almost  universally  abstain  firom  eating  swine's  flesh ; 
not  because  tbey  consider  it  unlawful,  for  tbey  deny  it  to  be  so,  but, 
as  they  say,  on  account  of  the  filthiness  of  tbe  animal.  I  should 
think,  however,  that  this  abstinence  is  ratber  to  be  attributed  to  a 
prejudice  derived  from  their  heathen  ancestors.  Tbe  flesh  of  the  wild 
boar  is  often  eaten  by  them.  Camel's  flesh  they  consider  unlawful ; 
probably  for  no  better  reason  tlian  that  of  its  being  eaten  by  the 
Muslims.    They  abstain  from  the  tiesh  of  animals  that  have  been 
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stranded,  and  from  blood,  in  compliance  witli  an  injunction  of  the 
Ap<»i»tleij  to  the  Gentile  converts,'  wiiu  h  diey  bold  is  not  ahroiratpd. 

The  male  adults  among  the  Copts  pay  a  tribute  (called  "  gizy«')i 
beside  the  income-tax  (or  "firdch  ")  which  they  pay  in  common  with 
till-  Muslim  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  There  are  three  rates  of  the 
former :  the  richer  classes,  in  Cairo  and  other  large  towns,  pay  thirty- 
six  piasters  each ;  the  middling  claasea,  eighteen ;  and  the  poorest, 
nine :  but  in  the  ooimtiy^  this  tax  i8  levied  upon  families^  inatead  of 
individuals.  The  iiideh  ia  the  aame  for  the  Copts  as  for  the  HualtBit ; 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  man^s  annual  salary  or  gain,  when  this  can  be 
asoertained. 

The  Copts  are  not  now  despised  and  degraded  hj  the  government 
as  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  them  have  even  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  B^rs.  Before  the  accession  of  Mobammad  'Ale^ 
neither  the  Copts  nor  other  Eastern  Christians,  nor  Jews^  were  gene- 
rally allowed  to  ride  horses  in  Egypt;  bat  this  restriction  has,  of  late 
years,  been  withdrawn. — ^The  Muslims  of  Damascus,  who  are  noto- 
rious for  their  bigotry  and  intdeimnce,  complained,  to  the  conqueror 
Ibriheem  Biisba,  of  the  Christians*  in  their  city  being  allowed  to  ride 
hor;<(  s ;  virgiog  that  the  Muslims  no  longer  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
tinguishing themsdves  from  the  infidels.  The  BAshh  replied,  "  Let 
the  Muslims  still  be  exalted  above  the  Christians,  if  they  wish  it :  let 
them  ride  dromedaries  in  the  streets  :  depend  upon  it  the  Christians 
will  not  follow  their  ciample." — The  Copts  enjoy  an  immuni^  for 
which  they  are  much  envied  by  most  of  the  Muslims :  they  are  not 
liable  to  be  taken  for  military  ser\'ice.' 

The  ordinary  domestic  habits  of  the  (Opts  arc  perfectly  Oriental, 
and  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  their  Muslim  fellow-countrymen. 
TIk'V  pass  their  hours  of  leisure  chiefly  in  the  same  manner,  enjoying 
their  pipe  aud  coffee  :  their  meals,  also,  are  similar  ;  and  their  manner 
of  eatinp:  is  the  same :  but  they  indulge  in  dhuking  brandy  at  all 
hours  of  the  day;  and  often,  to  excess. 

They  are  not  allowed  by  tlieir  church  to  intermarry  with  person 3 
of  any  other  sect,  and  few  of  them  do  so.  When  a  Copt  wishes  to 
contract  such  a  marriaue,  which  causes  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reprobate  by  the  more  strict  of  his  nation,  he  ireneraliy  applies  to  a 
priest  of  the  sect  to  which  his  intended  wife  belongs ;  and  ii'  his 

1  Art*.  XT.  2<>  tuid  2fl.  from  the  unwilliutrnnts  <»r  Stuftlim  printv*  lo 

*  rhi*  Itiununil/  is  Mid  to  baro  bocu  Uu-l^  honour  %  ChrifUan  by  cnipk^ng  hiia  to  ixhl 
frtfchiinwii.    It  li  lwlkv«d  to  iMTo  orlstoattd     imliurt  •  MwHoi  annar. 
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request  be  dexiied,  which  is  eommonly  the  case  unleaa  the  man  will 
consent  to  adopt  his  wife's  creed,  he  is  married  by  the  l(,idee,  merely 
by  a  civil  contract.  As  a  marriage  of  this  kind  is  not  acknowledged 
by  the  church,  it  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasare. 

When  a  Copt  is  desirous  of  marrying  according  to  the  approved 
custom,  he  pursues  the  same  course  to  obtain  a  wife  aa  the  Muslim ; 
employing  one  or  more  of  his  female  relations  or  other  women  to  seek 
for  him  a  suitable  companion.  Scarcely  ever  is  he  able  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  face  of  his  intended  wife,  unless  whe  be  of  the  lower 
orders;  and  not  always  even  in  this  case.  If  the  female  sought  in 
marriage  be  under  age,  her  father,  or  mother,  or  nearest  male  relation, 
is  her  ''wekeel"  (or  agent)  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements; 
but  if  she  be  of  age,  and  have  neither  father  nor  motluT,  ^^hc  appoints 
her  own  wekeel.  The  bridegroom,  also,  has  his  wekeel.  The  parties 
make  a  contract,  in  which  various  private  domestic  matters  are 
arranged,  in  the  presence  of  a  priest.  Two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  dowry  is  paid  on  this  occasion :  the  remaining  third  is  held  in 
reserve:  if  she  survive  her  husband,  she  claims  thi^^  from  his  pro- 
perty :  if  she  die  before  him,  her  relations  claim  it  .It  her  death.  The 
contract  being  concluded,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited  three  times  by 
all  persons  iin  st  nt ;  the  priest  eoninienoinir  it  first. 

The  ii»arriap;c-festivities,  in  the  cases  of  jierscms  of  the  higher  and 
middle  classes,  when  the  hrule  is  a  virgin,  usually  occupy  a  period  of 
eight  days.    Such  is  the  length  of  what  is  tenned  a  complete  fete.' 

The  night  preceding  Sunday  (which  tlie  Copts,  like  tlie  Muslims, 
call  the  night  of  Sunday)  is  tlie  most  apj)rove(l  for  tlie  [H  rl'ornianee  of 
the  marriage-service,  and  most  of  the  Copts  are  niarried  on  this  night. 
In  this  case,  the  festivities  eoniuience  on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  when 
tlu*  brideL'rooni  and  the  bride's  family  entertain  their  respective 
friends.  At  the  feasts  given  on  these  occasions,  and  on  subsequent 
days  of  the  marriage-festivities,  a  curious  custom,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  alites  or  prcejHes  of  the  Romans,  is  usually  observed.  The 
cook  makes  two  hollow  halls  of  sugar,  each  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom : 
then  taking  two  live  pigeons,  he  attacbea  little  round  bcUs  to  their 
wings ;  and  having  whirled  the  poor  birds  through  the  air  till  th^ 
are  giddy,  puts  them  into  the  two  balls  before  mentioned:  each  of 
these  is  placed  upon  a  dish ;  and  they  are  put  before  the  guests ;  some 
of  whom,  judging  when  the  birda  have  recovered  from  their  giddiness. 
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break  the  b«lli.  The  pigeons  genenUy  fly  iboat  the  room,  ringiDg 
their  little  bdb :  if  thejr  do  not  fly  immediatdyi  some  person  usnall  j 

makes  them  rise ;  as  the  spectators  would  dimw  an  evil  omen  from 
their  not  flying.'    The  guests  are  generally  entertained  with  music  on 

the  evenings  of  these  feasts. — Wednesday  is  passed  in  preparations. 

On  Thursday;  in  the  afternoon,  the  bride  is  conducted  to  the 
hath,  aoeompanied  by  several  of  her  female  relations  and  friends,  and 
usually  with  music,  but  not  under  a  canopy. — Friday,  again,  is  a  day 
of  preparation,  and  the  bride  has  the  ^^nni  applied  to  her  hands  and 
feet,  &c. 

Early  on  Saturtlay,  two  sets  of  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  one  for 
tlie  Ijrideirrooni  ;nid  the  other  for  the  bridi  .  und  eaeh  consi^^ting  of 
similar  things  (namely,  a  shirt  of  silk  and  cotton,  a  pair  of  drawers, 
the  nnbroidered  band  of  the  drawers,  and  two  haiidkerehirfs  em- 
broHlered  with  gold,  together  with  a  tobacco-purse,  ornaraented  ni  the 
same  manner),  are  sent  tVouj  the  bride's  family  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom.  An  old  ladv  of  the  family  of  the  bride  afterwards  got-s 
to  the  bridegroom's  liouse,  to  see  whether  it  be  propt  ily  prejiaredj 
and  the  bridegroom's  "ashbcen  "  (or  bridemau)  takes  hmi  and  several 
of  his  Iju  uiis  to  the  batli. 

In  the  ensuing  evening,  about  an  hour  and  au  hall',  or  two  hours, 
after  sunset,  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  her  female  rela- 
tions and  friends,  preceded  and  followed  by  musicians,  and  attended 
by  a  number  of  persons  bearing  mesh'als  and  candles,  proceeds  to  the 
boose  of  tl]«  bridegroom.  This  "seffeh"  (or  parade)  much  resembles 
that  of  a  Mnslimeh  bride;  but  the  Copt  bride  is  not  conducted 
under  a  canopy.  She  is  covered  with  a  shawl,  with  several  ornaments 
attached  to  that  part  which  conceals  her  face  and  head,  and  numerous 
coins  and  other  ornaments  upon  the  part  which  covers  her  bosom. 
The  procession  moves  very  slowly,  and  genefally  occupies  about  two 
hours.  A  lamb  or  sheep  is  killed  for  the  guests  at  the  bridegroom's 
house  this  night :  it  is  slaughtered  at  the  door,  and  the  bride  steps 
over  its  blood.  This  ceremony,  I  am  told,  is  only  observed  in  Cairo 
and  other  large  town?. 

The  bride's  party,  having  rested  about  two  hours  st  the  bride^ 
groom's  house,  and  there  partalcen  of  refreshments,  proceed  with  her 


'  The  bull  'Mid  ttirJ  are  called  "il-kuUUt  h  wa-^- 
tejrr."  It  \»  itid  that  the  Moalim*  of  K|r}i><>  on 
Mm*  oeewioiii^  on  Um  iDUgnratloo  of  •Sal(in, 
Qwd  to  olMwrv*  ibit  cuatom  Imm  dMSiibedt  bat 
ttrii  avptm  lo  b*  n  «fior,  tiWiijf  hvm  m  wta^ 


anilfmtAiKlinK  of  the  Urm  "  d-^fubbeh  wa-f-f^jr  " 
applit><l  bT  hlatoriaiiA  to  an  umbrella  Konnoiuitod 
kS  tti«  flgofeof  •  bird,  whkh  vm  born*  over  th* 
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thence,  io  the  same  manner,  to  the  ehureh.  The  bridegroom  goes 
thither  with  his  friends,  fomiog  a  separate  party;  and  without 
music.  In  the  church,  where  the  men  and  women  place  themselves 
apart,  long  prayers  are  performed,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  administered.  The  priest  receives  and  hlesses  and  returns 
two  rings,  for  the  bridegroom  and  bride;  and  places  a  kind  of  crown, 
or  frontal  diadem,  of  gold,  upon  the  head  of  each  of  them,  and  a  sash 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  bridegroom.  This  ceremony  is  called  the 
"  teklecl "  (or  ci-owning).  The  two  crowns  belong  to  the  church : 
before  the  parties  quit  the  church,  they  are  taken  off ;  but  the  bride- 
groom often  goes  liouie  with  the  sash,  and  it  is  there  taken  off  by  a 
priest.  At  the  weddings  of  the  rich  in  the  metropolis,  the  Patriarch 
generally  officiates.  In  most  cases,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  are 
not  concluded  until  near  daybreak:  the  parties  then  return  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom.  From  respect  to  the  sacrament  of  which 
they  hav'-  ]v!rtakcn,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  maintain  a  religious 
reserve  towards  each  other  until  the  following  niirht  (that  preceding 
Monday),  or,  generally,  until  after  the  close  of  this  night.' 

The  bride's  tatlier  ^ivcs  a  diiiiu'r  at  the  bridegroom's  house  on 
Monday,  at  winch  the  i)riiiei|)al  dishes  are  usually  rice  and  milk,  and 
boiled  fowls.  In  tlie  eviniutr,  after  this  dinner,  the  bridegroom  and 
his  ashbcen  go  ah mu-  io  invite  his  friends  to  a  great  feast  to  be  given 
on  the  evening  foUowmL',  whlcli  ccmcludes  the  murriage  festivities. 

Sueh  are  the  eerenioiues  \^iilch  are  usually  oi)servcd  on  the  mar- 
riatre  of  a  virLrin-lirule.  Sometimes,  the  Patriarch,  bishop,  or  prii^t, 
ulu)  is  employed  to  j)erforin  the  marriage-service,  dissuades  the  parties 
from  expending  their  money  in  zeffehs  and  repeated  feasts,  counsel- 
linir  them  ratlier  to  devote  the  sums  which  they  had  purposed  to 
employ  in  s«>  vain  a  manner  to  the  ixdief  of  the  wauts  of  the  clergy 
and  |)oor;  and  in  consequence,  the  marriage  is  conducted  with  more 
sim])lieity  and  privacy.  A  widow  is  always  married  without  ostenta- 
tion, festivity,  or  seffeh.  A  virgin-bride  of  the  poorer  elaas  is  some- 
times honoured  with  a  seffeh  ;  but  is  generally  conducted  to  the  bath 
merely  by  a  group  of  female  relations  and  friends,  who,  wanting  the 
accompaniment  of  musical  instruments,  only  testify  their  joy  by 
**  laghdrcet  :**  in  the  same  manner,  also,  she  proceeds  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  and  she  is  there  married  by  a  priest ;  as  the  expenses 
of  lighting  and  otherwise  preparing  the  church  for  a  marriage  fall 

'  The  ciMUtm  mntioued  by  Bnrckhantt,  In  hi»  tUe  lower  dmH%  of  Mu»lim»  al  Cairo,"  U  ob- 
Arabir  Prwerbv  m«         iMwnriliiNr  **wnanir    iemd  bj  the  Ca|*k 
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Upon  tbe  bridegroom.  Many  of  tbe  Copts  in  Ctiio,  being  poNeswd 
of  little  property^  are  married  in  a  yet  more  simple  manner,  before 
mentioned.  To  be  married  by  one  of  their  own  elergy,  tbey  most 
obtain  a  licence  from  the  Patriarcb ;  and  tbis  covetous  person  will 
seldom  give  it  for  less  than  a  bnndred  piasters  (or  a  pound  st(Tling), 
•  and  sometimes  demands,  from  such  pei-sons,  as  many  nyils  (of  two 
piasters  and  a  quarter  each) :  the  parties,  therefore^  are  married  by  a 
licence  from  tbe  K^dce,  for  which  tbey  usually  pay  not  more  tban 
two  piasters,  or  a  little  h  ss  tlmn  five  pence  of  our  money. 

The  newly-married  wife,  if  she  observe  the  approved  rules  of 
etiquette,  does  not  go  out  of  the  house,  even  to  pay  a  visit  to  licr 
parents,  imttl  delivered  of  lier  lirst  cliilil,  nr  nntil  the  expiration  of  a 
year  if  there  appear  no  signs  of  her  beconiintr  a  mother.  After  this 
period  of  imprisonment,  her  father  or  mother  usually  comes  to  visit  her. 

A  (In  orcc  is  obtained  only  for  the  cause  of  adultery  on  the  joart  of 
the  wife.  The  husband  and  wife  may  be  separated  if  she  have  coiii- 
mitted  a  theft,  or  other  heinous  erinie ;  but  in  this  case,  mither  he 
nor  she  is  at  liberty  to  contract  another  marriage,  though  they  may 
again  be  united  to  eaeli  other. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  traits  in  tbe  character  of  tbe  Copts  is 
their  bigotry.  They  bear  a  bitter  hatred  to  all  other  Christians,  even 
exeeeding  that  with  which  the  Muslims  regard  tbe  ttnbelie?ers  in  £1- 
Islim.  Yet  they  are  considered,  by  tbe  Muslims,  as  much  more 
inclined  than  any  other  Christian  sect  to  the  faith  of  El-IsMm;  and 
this  opinion  has  not  been  formed  without  reason;  for  vast  numbers 
of  them  bave^  from  time  to  time,  and  not  always  in  consequence  of 
perseention,  become  proselytes  to  this  religion.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  sullen  temper,  extremely  avaricious,  and  abominable 
dissemble;  cringing  or  domineering  according  to  circumstances. 
The  respectable  Copt  to  whom  1  have  already  acknowledged  myself 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  notions  which  1  have  obtained  respectinpr  tlie 
customs  of  his  nation,  gives  me  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  tlieir 
character.  lie  avows  them  to  be  generally  ignorant,  deceitful,  faith- 
less, and  abandoned  to  the  pursuit  of  worldly  gain,  and  to  indul- 
genee  in  sensual  pleasures  :  he  declares  the  Fatriareli  to  hr  n  tyrant, 
and  a  suborner  of  false  witnesses ;  and  assures  me  that  the  priests 
and  monks  in  Cairo  are  seen  every  evening  be«r«j;inEr,  and  asking  the 
loan  of  money,  which  they  never  repay,  at  the  houses  of  their  parish- 
ioners and  other  acquaintances,  and  procuring  brandy,  if  poiysible, 
wherever  they  call. 
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Many  of  the  Copts  are  employed  aii  secretaries  or  accountants, 
la  every  village  of  a  moderate  size  is  a  "  M'allim  who  keeps  the 
register  of  the  taies*  The  writing  of  the  Copts  diilen  eonsidembly 
in  style  from  that  of  the  Muslims,  as  well  as  from  that  of  other 
Christians  residing,  in  Egypt  Most  of  the  Copts  in  Cairo  are 
aeconntants  or  tradesmen:  the  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  govern- 
ment offices:  among  the  latter  are  many  merchants,  goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  jewdlers,  architects,  builders,  and  earpentera;  all  of 
whom  are  generally  esteemed  more  skilful  than  the  Mnslims*  Those 
in  tilt  villages,  like  the  Muslim  •peasants,  occupy  themselves  chiefly 
in  the  labours  of  agriculture. 

The  funcral-ecrcmonies  of  the  Copts  resemble,  in  many  respects, 
those  of  the  Muslims.  The  corpse  is  carried  in  a  bier,  followed  by 
women,  wailing  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Maslimehs  do  on  .such  an 
occasion;  but  is  not  preceded  by  hired  clianters.  Hired  wailing- 
women  are  employed  to  lament  in  the  house  of  the  decrnsed  for  three 
(lavs  affcr  the  death  (thou;;:h  this  custoni  is  disapproved  by  the  clergy 
and  many  others,  being  only  a  relic  of  ancient  hiatlien  usages) ;  and 
they  renew  their  lamentations  tlieie  on  the  s(>vcutli  and  fourteenth 
days  after  the  death,  and  sometimes  several  weeks  ufter.  The  Copts, 
both  men  and  women,  pay  rcguhir  visits  to  the  tombs  of  their  rela- 
tions three  times  in  the  year:  on  liie  'Eed  el-Meelad,  'Eed  cl- 
Ghcctruj,  and  'Ecd  cl-Kiy;iuieh.  They  go  to  the  burial-ground  on 
the  eve  of  each  of  these  'ecds,  and  there  pass  the  night;  having 
houses  belonging  to  them  in  the  cemeteries,  for  their  reception  on 
«  these  occasions :  the  women  spend  the  night  in  the  upper  apartments ; 
and  the  men,  below.  In  the  morning  foUowing,  they  kiU  a  buffalo, 
or  a  sheep,  if  they  can  afford  either,  and  give  its  flesh,  with  bread,  to 
the  poor  who  assemble  there;  or  they  give  bread  alone.  This  ceres 
mooy,  which  resembles  the  "  kafi^h  *'  performed  by  the  Muslim* 
on  the  bnrial  of  thdr  dead,  is  not  considered  as  any  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  the  deceased,  but  probably  originated  from  an  ancient  expta* 
tory  sacrifice :  it  is  only  regarded  as  an  alms.  As  soon  as  it  is  done, 
the  mourners  return  home.  They  say  that  they  visit  the  tombs 
merely  for  the  sake  of  religious  reflection.  In  doing  so,  they  per- 
petuate  an  ancient  custom,  which  they  find  difficult  to  relinquish ; 


«  Ttatw  pranoanesd  ftr  *'  Mo'dlln."  II  tlgnlte  Tht  nfbtnr  of  tbc  tasca  of  »  Tillage  it  fbsplr 
"  t.  I.  h.  r  "  ur  "  uiuatcr ;"  M\i\  i»  a  tilli-  t(ivcn  Ui  all     «allcd  "ttM  M'lllUm  of  Ul«  vttlaft." 

Cupu  but  thuse  uf  Uio  iKKtrvr  cLuis,  ur  pcaaout*. 
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though  they  eun  give  uu  good  reaHou  t'oi-  observiug  it  with  such  cere- 
monies. 

I  ahall  dose  this  aeoount  of  the  Copts  with  a  few  notices  of  their 
history  under  the  Muslim  dominatkm,  derived  from  El-Makreesee's 
eelehrated  work  on  Egypt  and  its  Metropolis* 

About  seventy  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Aiabsy 
the  Copts  began  to  experience  sueh  exactions  and  penecntioos^  not- 
withstanding the  chartered  favours  and  privileges  whiefa  had  at  first 
been  granted  to  them>  that  many  of  them  rose  in  arms,  and  attempted 
to  defend  their  rights;  but  they  were  reduced,  after  austaining  a 
great  skughter.  The  monks,  for  the  first  time,  had  been  subjected 
to  an  annual  tribute  of  a  deenir*  each.  The  collector  of  the  tribute 
branded  the  hand  of  eaeh  monk  whom  he  could  find  with  a  stamp  of 
iron ;  and  afterwards  cut  oiF  the  hand  of  every  person  of  this  order 
whom  he  detected  without  the  mark,  and  exacted  ten  deen&rB  from 
every  other  Christian  who  had  not  a  billet  from  the  government  to 
certify  his  having  psid  his  tribute.  Many  monies  were  subsequently 
found  without  the  mark  :  some  of  these  were  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
beaten  until  they  died  under  the  blows :  their  churches  were  denio- 
lishcd,  and  their  crosses  and  pictures  destroyed.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  of  the  Flight  101  (A.n.  722—3),  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
the  Khalccfeh  Yezccd  Ibn-'Abd-El-Melik.  A  few  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  the  successor  of  this  prince  (Hish^m),  Ilandhnlah  Ibn- 
S;it'\vj1n,  the  Govrrnor  of  Kirypt,  caused  the  hand  of  every  Copt  to  be 
branded  with  au  iron  stamp  bcariim-  ll)e  fitrurc  of  a  lion,  and  trreatly 
agrcrnivated  their  iiiisory  ;  so  tliat  many  of  those  residinir  in  the  pro-  ^ 
vitices  again  n  bclird,  and  had  recourse  to  arms;  but  in  vain;  and  a 
terrible  persccutum  followed. 

From  the  period  of  the  conquest  until  tlie  reitrn  of  Hish^m,  the 
Jacobites  (or  almost  all  the  Cojjts)  were  in  jxjssession  of  all  the 
churches  in  Eirypt,  and  sent  tlu  ir  bishops  to  the  Nubians,  who  eunse- 
quently  abandoned  the  Melekite  ereed,  and  adopted  that  of  llie  Jaeo- 
bites;  but  in  the  reig:n  of  this  Khakefch,  the  Melekitca,  by  means  of 
a  present,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  churches  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  them.    These  churches,  however,  soon  after  returned  to 

'  irtlir  rt'iuli  riloin  furthf t:iii.|  I'ulirr  a.  1  Ills  ..II  liis  Description  i if  I- „->  |it,  hu  Wen  i-ditod  aatf 

i\m  itiibjiil,  lur  the  Utitti>  uf  liit*  twu  (iynusti)  <>  <>f  traiiKlatMl,  in  i>«nuaojr,  bj  Woiteniekt 

Mctnlook  Kinsrs,  he  may  cousiilt  Kt.  (juntroini^reV  •  EqoivalcDt  (at  tfast  period)  to  about  thUtimm 

'  M teoim  iiivgr,  tt  Uisk  mr  I'EigfpUh' t^-  U-»  Kliilliiitft,  or,  m  mum  uj,  >  Uttte  nom  than  half 

pp.  taO— MS.  Sine*  nqr  ettrsctt  were  mmif,  £].  »  guine*. 
Melreewe'e  Mietoiy  of  Uie  Copit,  cn^Dod  la 
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the  possesion  of  the  Jaeobites;  and  in  aftertimes  were  doit  the  pro- 
perty of  one  iecty  and  now  of  the  other,  being  purchased  by  preaento 
or  lervioes  to  the  govemment. 

It  would  be  ttretome  to  detail  all  the  tnmblea  of  the  Copta  under 
the  ^rranny  of  Muslim  princes;  but  some  partienlacs  in  the  history 
of  the  pcrseeutions  which  they  endured  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Arab 
domination  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  Copts  are  a  people  of 
indomitable  presumption  and  intrigue,  which  qualities  render  them 
very  difficult  to  be  governed.  They  have  often  incurred  severe 
oppression  by  their  own  folly,  though  they  have  more  frequently  been 
victims  of  imnicritecl  per.^eciition  under  tyrannical  rulers  and  through 
the  influence  of  jn-ivatr  fanatics.' 

In  the  year  of  the  Flight  235  (a.d.  849—50),  the  Klialceloh  Kl- 
Miitiiwekkil  ordered  several  degrading  distinctions  to  be  ailoj)t(  d  in 
the  dress  of  the  Copts :  tlic  men  were  obliged  to  wear  "  honey- 
coloured"  (or  light  brown)  hooded  cloaks,  with  other  peculiar  articles 
of  dress  ;  and  ilie  women,  garments  of  the  same  colour :  and  they  were 
compelled  to  place  wooded  figures  (or  pictures)  of  devils  at  (or  upon) 
the  doors  of  their  houses. 

One  of  the  bitterest  persecutions  that  they  ever  endured,  and  one 
whidi  was  attribated  to  their  pride,  and  their  display  of  wealth,  and 
eontemptnona  treatment  of  Mnslims,  befell  them  during  the  reign  of 
that  impious  wretch  the  Khaleefeh  El-jQriQum,  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  of  the  Plight  886  (a.d.  996 — 7),  and  was  killed  in 
411.  Among  the  minor  grievances  which  he  inflicted  upon  them, 
was  that  of  compelling  them  to  wear  a  wooden  cross,  of  the  weight  of 
Ave  pounds,  suspended  to  the  neck,  and  garments  and  turbans  of  a 
deep  black  colour.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  black 
turban  worn  by  so  many  of  the  Christians  in  the  present  day.  As 
the  distinguishing  dress  and  banners  of  the  Khalcefehs  of  Egypt 
were  white,  black  (which  was  the  colour  that  distinguished  tbeir 
rivals  the  'Abbasees)  was,  in  their  eyes,  the  most  hateful  and  igno- 
minious hue  that  they  could  choose  for  the  dresses  of  the  despised 
Copts.  1  tind  no  earlier  mention  tlian  tliis  of  the  black  tinbuu  of 
tlie  Christians  of  Egypt.  At  the  same  tnne  that  the  Copts  were  com- 
pelled thus  to  distinguish  themselves,  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  wear  a 


I  It  dMBld  be  obwrvtd  hcie,  thai  Uit  mmm  opproMion  have  been  Urn  Jn  conputMn  with 

■nuded  to  fljirm  neeptkmii  to  tta«  i;raer«l  tolf t»-  Utiw  who  !»▼•  etawigod  Uieif-  KHutob  voliin- 

tioii  r\hilMl'<I  t>v  Hu    Mti.ttm>:    mu\  tl!;i!  Ui.-  turiW.     Manr           dOnC  UliB  UinMIgh  lo«  of 

i'^tpU  wtii>  hiivc  Ihci)  «'>MiVL-rUti  t<(  Kl-iclaiii  l»;  Miuliui  wuitu-u. 
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roand  piece  of  wood,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  crosses  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  suspended  in  the  same  manner.  All  the  diurehes  were 
given  up  to  be  destroyed  and  plundered,  with  aU  the  property  apper- 
tainlnpr  to  them;  and  many  of  them  were  replaced  by  mosqnes. 
Finally,  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  Greece  was  pronounced  aj^nat 
all  the  Christians  of  Esrvpt,  and  the  Jews  j  but  so  strong  was  the  love 
which  they  bore  to  tlioir  native  country  amid  all  their  miseries,  and 
so  imu'h  were  they  actuated  by  that  common  but  absurd  disposition, 
wliirh  most  !«ect?i  possess,  of  hating  most  bitterly  those  diftVnng  least 
tVoin  thcni  in  I'aitli,  that  u  multitude  of  Copts  thromrfd  romul  the 
great  palace  of  the  Khalrcfeh,  and  implored  and  obiiuiRti  a  rcvokc- 
ment  of  this  sentence.  Many  Copts,  during  this  and  other  persecu- 
tions, embraced  the  faith  of  El-Islfim. 

hi  tlu!  month  of  Rrircb,  7(M)  (  \.n.  1301),  happened  an  event 
which,  for  the  first  tniK ,  as  well  as  1  can  learn,  occasioned  the  Copts 
to  be  distiui^uished  by  the  blue  turban,  as  they  mostly  are  at  present. 
A  Maghrabee  ambassador,  approaching  the  Citadel  (of  Cairo),  saw  a 
man  handsomely  attired,  wearing  a  white  tnrban,  and  riding  a  mare, 
with  many  attendants  walking  by  hia  Attmips,  paying  him  great 
honours,  asking  favours  of  him,  and  even  kissing  hia  feet;  while  he 
turned  aside  from  them,  and  repidsed  them,  calling  to  hia  aenranta  to 
drive  them  away.  The  Maghrabee,  informed  that  thia  person  was  a 
Christian,  was  so  enraged  that  he  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  him ;  but  he  refrained,  and,  ascending  to  the  deewin  fn  the 
Citadel,  related  to  some  of  the  Emeers  there  present  what  he  had  just 
seen,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  drawn  by  his  pity  for  the  Muslims.  In 
consequence  of  his  complaint,  the  chief  persons  among  the  Christians 
and  Jews  were  summoned  to  the  deewan;  and  orders  were  given  that 
the  Christians  should  wear  blue  turbans,  and  waist-belts ;  and  the 
Jews,  yellow  turbans ;  and  that  no  person  of  either  of  these  sects 
should  ride  horses  or  mules.  Many  Christians,  it  is  added,  embraced 
El-Islam  rather  than  wear  the  blue  turbnn. 

On  Friday,  the  0th  of  Kabcea  rl-Akliir,  721  (\.v>.  1321),  in  the 
reign  of  Mohammad  Ibn-Kala-oon,  all  the  principal  churches  throuLrh- 
out  Kjryi>t,  from  AswAn  to  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  in  number,  and 
twenty-one  of  these  in  the  metrojiolis  and  its  neit^libourhood,  were 
destroyed  tii rough  a  plot  formed  by  some  fauutie  Muslims.  This 
ha\<)e  wuji  accomplished  chietiy  during  the  period  of  the  congirL'a- 
lional  prayers  of  the  Muslims,  at  noun.  At  the  close  of  the  j)rayei"s 
of  the  Sultan  aiid  his  court,  iii  the  mosque  of  the  Citadel,  a  man,  in 
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a  state  of  apparent  frenzy^  cried  out  in  the  miclst  of  the  congregation^ 
"  Destroy  ye  the  church  which  is  in  the  Citadel  !**  Another  man,  a 
farcer,  in  the  great  mosque  El-Ashar,  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Khateeb  (or  Prcacher)i  seemed  to  be  affected  by  an  involuntary 
trembling,  and  cried  out,  "Destroy  ye  the  churches  of  the  presump- 
tuoas  and  infidels  !  Yt  a,  God  is  most  great !  God  give  victory  and 
aid!"  Then  he  shook  himself,  and  cried,  "To  the  foundations! 
To  the  foundations !"  Some  members  of  the  congrcgatioD  said, 
"This  is  a  madman:"  others  said,  "This  is  an  indicatiim  of  some 
event."  Ou  their  going  out  of  the  mosque,  they  saw  that  the  act 
which  he  had  urged  had  been  commenced :  number??  of  persons  were 
pn  >siiip^  ahmg  the  streets  with  the  plunder  of  the  churches!,  many  of 
which  were  reduced  to  mere  iiuitinds  of  rubbish.  The  Sultan  tlirrat- 
emnl  a  general  massacii-  ol"  tlic  j)cojil('  of  Kl-Kahircli  (now  Masr,  or 
Cairo.)  and  El-Fustat  (or  Old  Masr)  for  tliis  outrage;  but  was  diverted 
from  liis  })urj)ose  by  the  reveiiire  wliieli  the  Christians  exacted. 
Kefraining  from  the  cxceution  of  th<  ir  plot  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
that  they  might  be  less  liable  to  vn^picion,  tin  y  set  fire,  on  difFemit 
days,  to  a  vast  nuiuhcr  ot  mo^tjucs,  lionscs  of  Emecrs,  and  priv^atc 
dwellings,  both  in  El-Kahiieh  and  Kl-Fustfit-  Several  of  the  iiiecii- 
diaries  were  detected,  and  some  burnt  alive;  and  a  nuuiber  of  .Mus- 
luii.s  al>o  were  put  to  death,  most  of  them  hanged,  along  the  principal 
street  leading  from  the  southern  gate  of  the  city  of  El-Kahireh  to  the 
Citadel,  ostensibly  for  insulting  an  Euiccr,  whom  they  accused  of 
favouring  the  Christians,  though  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were 
the  persons  who  committed  this  offence :  they  had  been  arrested  with- 
out discrimination,  to  atone  for  the  injury,  and  to  be  made  examples 
to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  Sultan,  however,  alarmed  by  the 
clamours  of  a  tremendous  mob,  was  afterwards  constrained  to  grant 
licence  to  his  Muslim  subjects  to  plunder  and  murder  every  Christian 
whom  they  might  chance  to  meet.  The  Christians  at  that  time  had 
reverted  to  the  habit  of  wearing  the  white  turban ;  and  the  Sult&n 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  every  person  of  them  who  was  seen 
wearing  a  white  turban,  or  riding  a  horse,  might  be  plundered  and 
killed;  that  they  should  wear  the  blue  turban ;  that  they  should  not 
ride  horses  nor  mules,  but  only  asses,  and  with  their  face  to  the 
animal's  tail ;  and  should  not  enter  a  bath  unless  with  a  bell  sus- 
pended to  the  neck.  At  the  same  time,  the  Emecrs  were  forbidden  to 
take  any  Christians  into  their  service ;  and  all  Christians  who  were 
ill  the  wrviec  of  the  government  were  displaced. 
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After  having  snfibred  frequent  md  heavy  exactiont  and  other 
oppreBsionSj  a  vast  number  of  the  Christians  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  £gypt>  in  the  year  of  the  Flight  755  (a.d.  1854— 5),  embrMed 
the  faith  of  EMsIdm.  The  number  of  proselytes  in  the  town  of 
l^alyoob  alone,  who  ehanged  their  luth  in  one  day,  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  Most  of  the  diurehea  of  Upper  Egypt  were  destroyed  at 
the  same  time,  and  mosques  were  built  in  their  places. 

From  the  period  just  mentioned,  the  Copts  continued  subject 
to  more  or  less  oppression,  until  the  aooession  of  Mohammad  'Alee 
B^h^,  under  whose  tolerant  though  <:rvere  sway  nothing  more  was 
exacted  ftom  the  Christian  than  the  Muslim,  except  an  inconsiderable 
tribute,  whieh  was  more  than  hnlnnced  by  a  remarkable  immuni^, 
nnt  conferred  by  favour  (it  is  true),  but  not  on  that  aooount  the  less 
valued  and  envied;  I  mean  the  exemption  from  military  service. 
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II.— THE  JEW.S  OF  EUYll'. 

The  Jews,  in  i  vny  country  in  which  ihvy  are  dispwaed  (unhkc  any 
other  collective  class  of  people  reaidtng  in  a  country  whidi  ia  not 
their  own  by  inheritance  from  the  oripnal  possessors  or  by  conquest 
achieved  by  themselves  or  their  ancestors),  fnnn  permanent  members 
of  the  commtinity  among  whom  they  dwell :  a  few  words  respecting 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  will  therefore  be  not  inappropriate  in  the  present 
work. 

Tliere  are  in  this  country  mt  five  thousand  Jews  (in  Arabic, 
called  "  Yahood,"  8ing:ular  "  Yahoodre most  of  whom  reside  in 
the  metropolis*,  in  a  miserable,  close,  and  dirty  (juaitt  r,  iiiterseeted  by 
hmc»,  uiuny  uf  which  are  so  narrow  as  hai'dly  to  admit  of  two  persons 
passing  each  other  in  them. 

In  features,  and  in  the  general  cxpressiou  of  countenance,  the 
Oriental  Jews  differ  less  from  other  nations  of  South-westeni  Asia 
than  do  thoae  in  European  countries  fnrni  the  people  among  whom 
they  live ;  but  we  often  find  them  to  be  distinguished  by  a  very  fair 
skin,  ligbtricddish  hair,  and  very  light  eyes,  either  haael  or  blue  or 
gray.  Many  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  have  sore  eyes,  and  a  bloated 
complexion ;  the  result,  it  is  supposed,  of  their  making  an  immode- 
rate use  of  the  oil  of  sesame  in  their  food.  In  their  dress,  as  well  as 
in  their  persons,  they  are  generally  slovenly  and  dirty.  The  colours 
of  their  turbans  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Christian  subjects. 
Their  women  veil  thems(>lves,  and  dress  in  every  respect,  in  public, 
like  the  other  women  of  Egypt. 

The  Jews  have  eight  synagogues  in  their  quarter  in  Cairo ;  and 
not  only  oojoy  religious  toleration,  but  are  under  a  less  op{)ressive 
government  in  Egypt  than'  in  any  other  country  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  Cairo,  they  pay  for  the  exemption  of  their  cjuarter  from 
the  visits  of  the  Mohtesib  ;  and  they  did  the  same  also  with  respect 
to  the  \\'ulcc,  as  long  as  hi«  office  eusted.    Bciiig  e()u;»oquently 
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privilpprcd  to  sell  articles  of  provision  at  higher  prices  than  the  other 
inh.iljitiuits  of  the  metropolis,  they  can  afford  to  purchase  such  things 
at  higher  rates,  and  therefore  stock  their  shojis  with  provisions,  and 
especially  fruits,  of  better  qnalities  than  are  to  be  found  in  other 
IKirts  of  the  town.  Like  the  Copts,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  Jews 
pay  tribute,  and  are  exempted  from  military  service. 

They  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  and  abhwrenee  by  the 
Muslims  in  general,  and  are  said  to  bear  a  more  iDveterate  hatred 
than  any  other  people  to  the  Muslims  and  the  Muslim  religion.  It 
is  said,  in  the  l^ur-to/  ''Thou  shaH  surely  find  the  most  violent  of 
[all]  men  in  enmity  to  those  who  have  believed  [to  be]  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  have  attributed  partners  to  God;  and  thou  shalt 
surely  find  the  most  inclinable  of  them  to  [entertain]  {nendship  to 
those  who  have  believed  [to  be]  those  who  say.  We  are  Christians." 
On  my  mentioning  to  a  Muslim  friend  this  trait  in  the  cbamcter  of 
the  Jews,  he  related  to  roe,  in  proof  of  what  I  lemarlced,  an  event 
which  had  occurred  a  few  days  before. — ^"A  Jew,"  said  he,  ''early 
one  nio riling'  last  week,  was  passing  by  a  coffee-shop  kept  by  a 
Muslim  with  wliom  be  was  acquainted,  named  Mobammad.  Seeing 
a  person  standing  there,  and  supposing  that  it  was  the  master  of  the 
shop  (for  it  was  yet  dusk),  he  said,   'Good  morning,  sheykh 
Mohammad;'  but  the  only  answer  he  received  to  his  salutation  was 
a  furious  rebuke  for  thus  addressing  a  JeWy  by  a  name  the  most 
odious,  to  a  person  of  his  religion,  of  any  that  could  be  uttered.  He 
(the  offender)  was  dragged  before  his  high-priest,  who  caused  him  to 
receive  a  severe  bastiiiading  for  the  alleged  offence,  in  sjiite  of  his 
protesting  that  it  was  unintentional." — It  is  a  coninion  sayintr  among 
the  Muslims  in  this  country,  "  Sneli  a  one  hates  nic  with  tlic  hate  of 
the  Jews."    Wc  cannot  wonder,  tiien,  that  the  Jews  art-  detested  hv 
the  Muslims  far  more  than  are  tin-  Christians.    Not  \mvz  n^rn.  tliey 
used  often  to  be  jostled  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  souietnnt  s  beaten 
merely  for  passint^  on  the  right  hand  of  a  Muslim.    hX  present,  they 
arc  less  oppressed  ;  but  still  they  searerly  ever  dare  to  utter  a  word  of 
abuse  w  hen  reviled  or  beaten  unjustly  by  the  meanest  A  r  ib  or  Turk ; 
for  many  a  Jew  lius  been  put  to  death  upon  a  false  and  malicious 
accusation  of  uttering  disrespectful  words  against  the  Kur-an  oi  ihe 
Prophet.    It  is  common  to  hear  an  Arab  abuse  his  jaded  a«8,  and. 


^  Chap.  T.  vw.  SI. 
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after  applying  to  him  various  opprobrioas  epithets,  end  by  calling  the 
beast  a  Jew. 

A  Jew  has  often  been  sacrificed  to  save  a  Muslim^  as  happened  in 
the  following  case. — A  Tnrlcish  soldier,  having  occasion  to  change 
some  money,  received  from  the  ^yrefee  (or  money-changer),  who 
was  a  Muslim,  some  Turkish  coins  called  ^adleeyehs,  reckoned  at 
sixteen  piasters  each.  These  he  offered  to  a  shopkeeper,  in  payment 
for  some  goods;  but  the  latter  refused  to  allow  him  more  than 
fifteen  piasters  to  the  'adieeych,  telling  him  that  the  B^shft  had 
given  orders,  many  days  before,  that  this  coin  should  DO  longer  pass 
for  sixteen.  Tl)c  soldier  took  back  the  'adleeyehs  to  the  ?eyrefee,  and 
demanded  an  additional  piaster  to  each;  which  was  refused:  he  there- 
fore complained  to  the  Biisha  himself,  who,  enraged  that  his  ordeiu  had 
been  disregarded,  scut  for  the  scyrcfee.  This  man  confessed  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  but  endeavoured  to  palliate  it  by  as- 
serting that  almost  every  money-changer  in  the  city  had  done  the 
same,  and  that  he  received  'adleeyehs  at  the  same  rate.  The  Bilsha, 
however,  disbelieving  him,  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  a  public 
example,  gave  a  signal  with  his  liand,  intimating  that  the  dolinqnrnt 
tshould  be  bchradrd.  Tlic  interpret cr  of  the  court,  moved  with  coni- 
passion  for  the  unfortunate  man,  begged  the  liaslia  to  spare  his  life. 
"This  man,"  said  he,  'Mjas  done  no  more  than  all  the  nioney- 
ehaiitrers  of  the  eitv:  I,  myself,  no  lonerer  act)  than  vesterday, 
received  'adlei-vehs  at  the  same  rate."  "  rroni  wlicnn  '  e\el;inaed  tlic 
\\{\Au\.  *'  From  a  .T( w,"  answered  tlie  interpreter,  "  with  whom  I 
have  tmiis.'M  tt  <i  busniths  for  many  years. '  The  Jtw  was  brought, 
and  s<  nt(  iic(  (I  to  be  lianged  ;  while  the  Muslim  was  pardoned.  The 
int(  ipn  tc!',  m  tlie  greatest  distress  of  mihtl,  pltaJid  tarnestly  for  the 
life  of  thv  poor  Jew  ;  but  the  Biisha  was  inexorable:  it  was  necessary 
that  an  example  t^hould  be  made,  and  it  was  deemed  better  to  take 
the  life  of  a  Jew  than  that  of  a  more  guilty  Muslim.  I  saw  the 
wretched  man  hanging  at  a  window  of  a  public  fountain  which  forms 
part  of  a  mosque  in  the  main  street  of  the  city.'  One  end  of  the 
rope  being  passed  over  one  of  the  upper  bars  of  the  grated  window, 
he  was  hauled  up ;  and  as  he  hung  close  against  the  window,  he  was 
enabled,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  sujiport  himself  by  his  feet  against 
the  lower  bars;  by  which  his  mflcring  was  dreadfully  protracted. 


I  It  U  >or|>ri!>)»(r  that  Mitalinui  should  haog  «    wnuld  dctllc  the  iword.  PortUs  iMrait  Jew^ln 
J<vt  ag^mt  ft  window  of  a  moupie,  wbeu  Uuf  em*    Egypt,  Is  ncm  IwbHided. 
Mtt  him  M  Qneleu  a  matiire  thst  hb  blond 
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His  rdatbns  offered  large  sums  of  money  for  his  pardon  ;  but  the 
only  favour  they  could  purchase  was  that  of  having  bis  face  turned 
towmrdB  the  window,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  passengers.   He  was 

a  man  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  (Muslims,  of  course, 
excepted)  ;  and  he  loft  a  family  in  a  very  dcstitnto  state  ;  but  the 
interpreter  who  was  the  auiutending  cause  of  bis  death  contributed  to 
their  support. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  generally  lead  a  very  quiet  lite  :  indeed,  they 
find  few  but  persons  of  their  own  religion  who  will  assoeiatc  witli  ihvm. 
Their  diet  is  extremely  gross;  but  they  are  commonly  i-egarded  as  u 
sober  people.  Tiie  more  wealthy  amonp:  tliem  dress  handsomely  at 
home;  but  put  on  a  plain  or  even  sliabby  dress  before  they  go  out : 
and  though  their  houses  have  a  mean  and  dirty  appearance  from 
without,  many  of  them  contain  fine  and  welMurnished  rooms.  In 
the  house,  they  are  not  so  strict  as  moat  other  Orientals  in  concealing 
their  women  fh>m  strange  men,  or,  at  least,  from  peraont  of  tiiarown 
nation,  and  from  Franks:  it  often  happens  that  a  European  lisiter  is 
introduced  into  an  apartment  where  the  women  of  the  Jew's  family 
are  sitting  unveiled,  and  is  waited  upon  by  these  women.  The  same 
custom  also  prevails  among  many  of  the  Syrian  Christians  residing  in 
Cairo.  Intrigues  are  said  to  be  common  with  (he  Jewesaea;  but 
there  are  no  avowed  courteians  among  them.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  is  very  wretched ;  many  of  them  having  no  other  means 
of  subsistence  than  alma  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  superiors  of 
the  same  religion. 

Avarice  is  more  particularly  a  characteristic  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt 
than  of  those  in  other  conntries  where  they  are  less  oppressed.  They 
are  careful,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  avoid  the  Rusjiicion  of 
being  possessed  of  much  wealth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they 
make  so  shal)by  a  figure  in  public,  and  nesrlect  the  exterior  appear- 
anee  of  their  houses.  They  arc  generally  strict  lu  the  perrnrninnrr  of 
their  religious  ordinances;  and,  though  overreaching  in  commercial 
transactions,  arc  honest  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts. 

Many  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  are  "^arrafs"  (or  bankers  and 
money-lenders) :  others  are  feyrefees,  and  arc  esteemed  men  of  st  rict 
probity.  Some  are  goldsmiths  or  silversmiths;  and  others  pursue 
the  trades  of  retail  grocers  or  fruiterers,  A  few  of  the  more 

wealthy  are  general  merchants. 
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III.-^F  LATE  INNOVATIONS  IN  EOYPT,! 

Thb  exaggerated  Tcprta  which  have  been  spread  in  Europe  re- 
specting late  inaovationa,  and  the  general  advance  of  eiviliaation,  in 
li^^yptj  induce  me  to  add  a  few  lines  on  these  subjects.  European 
customs  have  not  yet  begun  to  spread  among  the  Egy))tians  them- 
setves ;  but  they  probably  will  ere  long;  and  in  the  expectation  that 
this  will  soon  be  the  case,  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  become  well 
acquainted  (before  it  be  too  late  to  make  the  attempt)  with  a  state  of 
society  which  has  existed,  and  excited  a  high  degree  of  interest,  for 
many  centuries,  and  which  many  persons  have  deemed  almost  im- 
mutable. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  govern- 
ment of  tills  ('i)untiy  shews  how  absurd  is  the  assertion,  that  Kgypt 
possesses  a  legislative  assembly  that  can  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
called  representative  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  Basba  is  ahnost 
absohite;  but  he  has  certainly  effected  a  great  reform,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  European  military  and  naval  tactics,  the  results  of  which 
have  already  been  considerable,  and  will  be  yet  more  extensive,  and;  in 
most  respects,  desirable.  Ab-eady  it  has  removed  a  great  portion  of 
that  weight  of  prejudice  which  has  so  long  prevented  the  Turks  from 
maintaining  tluir  relative  rank  amung  tlir  Tintmns  of  the  civili/td 
world:  by  eonx inciiig  tliem  that  one  of  our  branches  of  science  and 
practice  is  so  far  sujxM'ior  to  th;it  to  which  they  were  accustonied, 
it  has  made  thrm  in  gfiuTal  willing,  if  not  dcsiroxis,  to  learn  what 
more  wo  arc  able  to  t»  :ich  tlieni.  One  of  its  effects  already  manifest 
might  be  regarded  l>y  an  unr(?flecting  mind  as  of  no  importance;  but 
is  considered  by  the  piiihjsojThical  Mu-hni  as  awfully  portentous,  and 
hailed  by  the  Christian  as  an  umcn  of  the  brightest  promise.  The 

■   riiii«  wilo  wntu'ii  duriti)!  tlic  bc-Ht  [x.Tn>«i  of     hi!i  Hiu-foMtris  it  ii»  rctduit-d  In  the  pruK'itl  c(liti«>n 
Mo^^niDiiil  'AlccV  ruli-:  for  which  rcattoii,  aixl     alBMMt  Clitln. 
UvRUte  it  shew*  tbe  poUef  gttmvMif  followed  hy 
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Turks  have  been  led  to  imitate  us  in  our  luxuries :  several  of  tiie 
more  wealthy  began  by  adopting  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork ;  and 
the  habit  of  openly  drinking  wine  immediately  followed,  and  has 
become  common  among  a  great  numbrr  of  the  higher  officers  of  the 
government.  That  a  remarkable  indifference  to  religion  is  indicated 
by  this  innovation  is  cnrident;  and  the  principles  of  the  dominant 
class  will  doubtless  spread  (though  they  have  not  yet  done  so)  among 
the  inferior  members  of  the  community.  The  former  have  begun  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  El-Isl^m  :  the  latter  as  yet  seem  to 
look  on  with  apathy,  or  at  least  with  resignation  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence ;  but  they  will  probably  soon  assist  in  the  work,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  ensue 
at  a  period  not  very  rcruote. 

The  acquisition  of  a  ])o\v('rfHl  empire,  independent  of  the  Porte, 
appears  to  have  been  the  grand,  and  almost  the  sole,  object  of  the 
present  B^slia  of  Ein'pt.  He  has  introduced  many  European 
sciences,  arts,  and  nnmufactures ;  but  all  in  furtherance  of  this 
project;  for  his  new  jnanufactures  have  iuipovenslied  his  ]>»*oplo,  \le 
has  established  a  pnntinsr-office ;  hut  the  works  which  iiav.  issued 
from  it  are  uluiust  solely  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Ins  military, 
uuval,  and  civil  servants.'  A  newspaper  is  ])rinted  at  anoilu  r  press, 
in  tlie  Citadel :  its  pata^r,i|)hs,  however,  iivc  seldom  on  any  other 
subject  than  the  affairs  of  the  goverimicnt.  It  is  in  Turkish  and 
Arabic.  Sometimes,  three  numbers  of  it  appear  in  a  week  :  at  other 
times,  only  one  is  published  in  a  month.' 

I  have  ttndidly  stated  my  opinion,  that  the  policy  of  M(ri|]Ammad 
'Ake  is  in  seveial  respects  enoneons,  and  that  his  people  are  severely 
oppressed;  hut  the  circumstanoes  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  offer 
large  excuses  for  his  s^erity.  To  judge  of  his  eharscter  fairly, 
we  should  compare  him  with  anotho*  Turkish  reformer,  his  pate] 
nominal  sovereign,  the  Sul^fin  Ms^ood.   In  every  point  of  view,  he 


I  hMs  tnuumitted  •  Uit  oftliMe  works  to  tht 
Boyal  Asiatic  Socictj. 

*  One  of  the  K.^*  iiiiiKir(:iiif  .»<  th  •if  Molinminxl 
'Alee  1  BhouUI  mciitton,  m  it  U  od«  Mhich  rcudera 
my  deacriptfcm  of  the  t>trcets  and  iihop<t  of  Cairo 
not  altugctber  sppUc^le  to  their  preMnt  stute. 
Re  hM  lately  caoied  the  tnaftabahe  In  moat  of 
tlie  lliurnuij-liriiri  -ftrfcta  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
i.nly  iilli  rt  cl  tiaai  to  be  rebuilt  In  the  wider  jiirtu, 
tr^neralljr  to  the  nidth  of  about  two  fi]ianii.  At 
the  aaiue  time,  he  haa  obliged  the  trndeamen  to 


paint  their  shops,  and  ordered  them  to  rem  ore 
th*  tutsifrhtly  "  sakeefehs  "  (or  eoTerinp,)  of  mat- 
tinff  which  shaded  many  <>f  tlx-  !^<>ukR ;  prohibiting 
the  replacing  of  Utetn  uQk>«i>  bv  covertnga  of  wood. 
Cairo  ha«,  in  eomaftnence,  lost  much  of  its  AnUni 
asftact.— jSoma  years  after  the  TongMog  porttcQoT 
this  note  was  written,  the  (>c«>ple  of  Calm  mtn 
rivjtiiri'il  t'l  «liitfwa>li  till  ir  liuiisofi  oxtemalty  ; 
and  thus  the  picturewiui-  aspect  uf  the  streets  wm 
Aurttwrmamd. 
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has  shewn  his  superiority  to  the  latter ;  and  cspicially  in  the 
discipline  of  his  forces.  While  the  Sul^&n  was  more  closely  imit|i- 
tiug  us  in.  trivial  matten  (as,  for  inataace,  in  tbe  new  military  dreaa 
wbidi  he  introduced) ,  Moll^ammad  'Alee  aimed  at,  and  attained,  more 
important  objects.*  Wben  we  would  eatimate  his  character  hy  the 
massacre  of  the  Memlooks,  a  fact  most  painful  to  reflect  upon,  we 
should  admit  that  he  had  recourse  to  this  horrid  expedient  for  a  most 
desirable  end;  and  may  at  the  same  time  place  in  the  opposite  scale 
the  asylum  which  he  granted  to  the  Greek  refugees  when  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  ran  in  the  gutters  of  Constantinople. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  general  conduct  of 
Mohammad  'Alee^  on  account  of  the  secrecy  which  is  maintained  in 
die  East  in  the  most  important  political  affairs :  this,  however^  may 
be  said  with  certainty — the  people  whom  he  governs  have  been  greatly 
impoverished  under  his  rule ;  but  they  have  exchanged  anarchy  for 
tranquillity,  and  undisguised  fanaticism  for  an  affected  toleration ; 
while  many  of  them  have  been  instructed  in  sciences  and  arts  which 
must  evcutually  be  highly  beueticial  to  the  nation  at  large. 


'  The  drcM  worn  hf  the  miliUry  and  some 
othf^r  officer*  of  the  lUaha  of  EtrfPi  i«  still  [1h35] 
ijiiito  Tiirki'ih  in  I'Vir) thin^f  lint  tlio  want  of  the 
turUui,  w hii-h  ii  now  worn  bv  iV  w  nl  tlnrtc  [»  r- 
nonn,  aiid  only  iu  winter;  the  ml  wip  ultme,  i>vt>r 
which  th«  mtuUn  or  Kaabmeer  tbswl  uied  aimttj* 
tp  he  woond,  bdBg  al  jMcMnt  Um  n^nlw  head* 
dres*.  The  troamrr*  are  very  ftiJI  from  the  wainl 
to  a  little  below  the  ktiee.  overhaiisrintr  a  pair  of 
ll(fht  Ictfiririk-^  «liu  li  r.imi  part^  nt  tin  th  a  ti^-ltt 
vrat  (the  sleeves  of  which  are  divided  fruiu  the 
wrMnBttijr  toth«  efbow,  but  gvnerailj  bqttoncd 


at  this  [vart),  a  girdle,  o  Jacket  with  banging 
aleeveft,  iio«'li»,  and  a  pair  of  red  »hiie«,  c«jinple(c 
the  outward  dre*«  jrenerally  worn  :  but  the  jarket 
in  nametiine*  made  with  alaevca  like  Uiom  at  the 
vciit  above  deseriU'd,  aadthflvwt  wttfetMtllMirtss 
and  black  Karopcan  ahoaa  ave  worn  bj  aome  per- 
•ona.  The  award  baow  hunir  In  oar  mannw,  hj 
a  waiit-Wlt.  Tlie  drew  of  the  privnt.  -. .  IJi,  ih 
couiiii«ti  of  a  vest  and  tromn-rn  (the  lattt  r  similar 
to  t!i"><-  iili'iM'  'it -1  ritx-il,  l.ui  not  no  ftiU),  of  a 
kiiul  of  L-uar»c  red  serge,  ur.  in  •ummer,  of  white 
aotloQ,  wUh  Mm  strdle,Ndc^  and  nd  ihoaB. 
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FEHALB  ORNAMENTS. 

Tub  <»nilMiU'nt«  of  tlu*  women  of  Kfrypt  are  so  various,  that  a  «lc»crli)tion  of  tliem  all 
wotiM  far  excooil  the  limit!*  which  the  iiature  of  this  work  •llows,  and  wtrald  reqaire 
u  great  iiuml)er  of  eiigravinp*,  or  be  mtdcn.  I  sludlt  howovo',  describe  aU  tbtt  prin- 
dpid  kinds;  Mid  these  will  convoy  some  idea  of  thtt  rest.  If  the  Kuhjoet  be  doI 
interexting  to  trt'Ti«Ti<l  r<;uli'rs.  it  may  at  least  of  w>m<'  nsc  (o  ;ii-tist>,  -vvlio  are  oftvn 
IvtX  ulmuiit  entirely  t<»  their  own  inuigiuation  in  re|)re!<enting  Arabiati  eoMtume«  anil 
ornaments.  I  first  describe  tboae  vrbich  arc  won  hy  lod/es,  and  flsmales  of  the  ntiddtm 
onltrt. 

The  )i end -dress  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  ooDiposod  of  a  "  (arboosh  "  and 
"faroodeeyeh"  (or  kerchief),  which  hitter,  when  wound  round  the  fimner,  is  called 
*•  ralitah.""  The  fnmt  part  of  the  rahfah  IS  often  ornamented  with  upangkM  of  gtlior 
j)l;tin  silver,  disjxMed  in  fum-iful  ]«ttem!9;  and  in  fhi"  rii^^p,  fhe  r.»ht;ih  it<«"lf  i«  p'ftif^ 
rally  of  black  or  roso-coloureil  ninHlin  or  craiw,  and  ulwayn  plain.  The  more  connnon 
kinds  of  rabfah  have  been  described. 

The  "mizajreo  '"  is  an  ornament  very  generally  worn.  It  is  comiKj^ed  of  a  strip  of 
nuLHlin,  mottt  commonly  black  ur  rose-coloured,  foldetl  together  sereral  times,  so  as  to 
form  a  nnrrow  band,  about  the  breadth  of  a  flngt>r,  or  less.  Its  tengrth  is  about  fire 
Ibet.  The  central  part,  for  the  space  of  alxtut  twelve  or  thirteen  inchi^  is  ornamentiil 
with  Hjwn-j'li'i*,  which  arc  ]iLk<  i1  rlit^c  toj^'ctliur,  or  in  the  form  of  diamondtk,  Ac,  *>r  of 
l)os!4i.'«;  anil  at  each  end,  tor  atxjut  the  same  length,  are  a  lew  other  tipaugles,  with  au 
edf^ing,  and  snudl  tassels,  of  ▼arioiu»«olourcd  rittn.  Samelinies  there  is  also  m  similar 
etlgiug,  with  HpatigleH  suspemleil  to  it,  ahm;^  the  lower  edge  of  the  omamentetl  part  in 
the  mithlle.  The  ini/.a+;ee  is  1x»und  round  the  head;  the  ornamented  eentnd  \mT\ 
being  over  the  forehead,  generally  above  the  edge  uf  the  rab^aih:  it  'ma  tied  In-hind,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rab^ ;  and  the  onuunented  ends,  drawn  fbrward,  hang  over  the 
bosom.' 

The  "  kurs  '  ir<  a  round,  convex  oruameut,  commonly  about  five  incites  iit  dia» 
meter;  which  is  very  generally  worn  by  ladies.   It  b  sewed  upon  the  crown  of  tlie 

tarlioosh.*  There  are  two  kinds.  The  fin»t  that  I  (♦hall  describe  (the  only  kind  that  is 
worn  by  ladies,  or  by  the  wives  uf  tradesmen  of  moderate  pru)ierty,)  is  the  "  kurn 
almi«,"  or  diamond  kur?.  This  is  composed  of  diamonds  set  penerally  in  gold ;  and  U 
of  open  work,  rejire-H^-ntij)^  roses,  leaves,  kv.  The  diamomls  are  commonly  of  a  Very 
|K>«»r  !in<l  >li:ill'iw  tviml  ;  .iii.l  tin'  :_'n1d  of  tlirn  ;ind  all  other  (liuuioti-l  rM^iments  woni  h\ 
Egypt  is  unich  alloyeti  with  eopjMT.  I'he  value  of  a  moderately  li;tiHU>uieiliauioud  \\XT^ 
is  about  a  hundreil  and  twcnty*five  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  sterling.  II  is  very 

■  8o9aaew«iatlissBgravlagiapscs37tt.  '  Hse  ilw  cniffrsrias  tai  psfls  4L 
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seldom  made  of  silver |  And  I  thiuk  that  thuttv  uf  gold,  when  attached  to  the  deep-red 
tariMMMih,  have  a  richer  effect,  tboagli  not  in  aeeordMiee  with  onr  general  tute.  The 

wives  even  of  jK«tty  tnnlesmen  sometimeH  wear  the  (Hanmnd  kur?  :  tliey  are  extremely 
fond  of  diamonda,  and  generally  endeavour  to  get  some,  however  bad.  The  ^ury, 
babig  of  eonrideraUe  weight,  if  at  lint  painft]  to  wear:  and  woinm  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  weiirini;  it  complain  of  hradache  when  they  take  it  «»fr:  hi>nce  they  retain  it 
day  and  night ;  but  funne  have  an  inft  rinr  one  fur  the  }<v<\.  Some  ladies  have  one  for 
ordinary  wearing ;  another  fur  partii  uiur  ocuu^iuuii,  a  little  lurgor  and  handMiuier;  and 
a  thiid  merdy  to  wear  in  bed.— The  other  lund  of  Vwf*  ** ¥of  dahab"  (or,  of  fioM), 
is  a  eonves  plate  of  very  thin  emhossod  goM,  nsually  of  the  f»>nn  representt-*!  ht-lowj 
and  almoit  alwayi  with  a  falw  emerald  piece  of  green  glass),  not  cut  with  facetl^ 
aet  in  tiie  centra  Neither  the  emerald  nor  the  mhgr  b  here  cut  with  ftceCe ;  if  w  cnl^ 


Gold  Vwff. 


they  wotdd  gwiondly  be  ooiiKidercd  fidae.  The  aiaq^  gold  ^nrf  is  lined  with  a  thick 
coat  of  wax,  which  is  rov(>rc<l  w  ith  a  piece  of  ikjjht.  It  is  worn  by  many  women  who 
tiutnot  atlbrd  t«>  purchase  diamuudti ;  and  even  by  some  servants. 

Hie  ^^pinab  "  is  an  ornament  gcneraUj  from  wren  to  eight  inches  in  length, 

OOmpMCld  of  ili  1    --I't  in  goM.  ami  saiintinies  with  emcralils,  rubies,  and  piarls ; 

having  drops  of  diamonds  or  emeralds^  Ac.»  suspended  to  it.   It  in  worn  on  the  front  uf 
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the  rnbtah,  attached  hy  little  hooka  at  the  back.  I  have  seen  scvpral  1cu99&h8  of 
diamondii,  &c.,  set  in  silver  itiHtcail  of  gold.  Tlic  Vq??^^  gerientUy  pbccd  on  the 
head  of  a  bride,  outside  her  shawl  cm-ering ;  as  alao  k  the  ;  and  tb^  onuuuent« 
■re  likewise  employed  tr>  (k<>orate  thi  Wwr  of  a  ftnude.  Tbe  fbruiMr,  like  the  latter,  is 
worn  by  females  of  tlu-  higher  and  middle  i  lasur^. 

"  'Enebeh  "  is  another  nsam  for  the  same  kind  of  ornament,  worn  in  the  same 
meaner.  If  of  fiill  eia^  it  ii  fourteen  or  fifteen  indieB  in  length ;  end  rattaiw  more 
then  half  enctreleii  the  faeed<dr«Mi. 


The  "  aheeriteh  "  (hi  the  iringnhr,  **  ahi^/')  ere  two  omaroenie»  eedi  eenaletinfr 

of  tbr(>c  (ir  more  strings  of  jwurl-*,  siVmt  tbr  b-tiirlb  of  the  kuf^ab,  with  a  pit'rc»-il 
emerald  uniting  than  in  the  centre,  like  the  usual  pearl  necklace  hereeftec  fleacribed ; 
w  they  are  eompoaed  of  pearl*  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  narrow  hux^  and  often 
with  tht<  ;i(ldition  of  •  ftw  mall  emeralds.  They  are  attached  to  the  rubtnh  in  the 
form  of  two  fe^ttonno.  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  fnnii  the  extrenitjof  the  i|pntfffh 
to  tbe  back  part  of  the  he»d-«Ireaii,  or,  sometimes,  to  the  onr-ring. 
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laitid  of  tbe  ]En??ah  and  diawi^eb,  and  sometiiMt  in  ■dAlioB  to  than,  an  worn 
lome  other  ornaments  I  pnx'e^Hl  to  dt'scr51x». 

The  "  ree«heb  "  (litiirally,  "  feather,")  in  a  liprig  of  diamond*  set  in  gold  or  silver 
It  li  worn  OB  tho  ftmii  or  aidie  of  tho  haod-dzoM. 

The  "hilal"  is  a  <Tcs(  i-iif  of  tlimnotKls  sot  in  pold  or  'Stiver,  and  vvoni  like  tlie 
recflheh.  In  form  it  rvnembleii  the  phaaiH  of  the  moon  when  between  two  and  three 
nighu  old;  ita  width  Mng  uiudl,  and  ita  outward  edge  not  mon tlMm  Inif  •  fliidaL 


1  and  X.  I^anianlu.     3.  H4^ijrdi.     4.  'Ood  ef-^alMb.     6  and  tf.  Mtsh(«.      7.  A^ee^. 

a.  BaOoor.  JBaek.Ju^tkenatttm. 

The  "  ^niarah  "  (or  moon)  in  an  onuuuent  formed  of  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  emboaaed 
with  ftneiftil  work,  and  aomatimaa  with  AnAie  wovda,  and  having  about  aeven  little 
iat  pieoaaof  gold,  calle<l  "  bark,"  uttaclicil  to  the  lower  part  :  Mr  it  w  <-onii>om-tl  of 
arith  robiea,  &c.   Two  spociinena  of  the  former  kind  ai  e  here  represented. 
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One  of  these  conrists  of  throe  Ipiinarabg  connected  together,  to  be  worn  on  the  front  of 
the  head-drois :  the  cent  ml  containB  the  words  "  Y4  Kifee  Yi  Sh£fee  "  (O  Suffidoit ! 
O  Restorer  to  hMlthl) :  that  on  flw  l«f^  "Ti        "  (O  PlNMrTer!):  thafc  m  thft 
right.  "YABnMen**  (O TKutmntlv 0 « tluNb  tbere^ 
menta. 

Tlie  "ai^yeh  "  (or  water^wbeel),  m  eaUed  from  III  fmn,  k  «  ciraakr  llafe  flomiF 

mcnt  of  gold  iiligree-work,  with  Miiall  ]K'!irl«,  and  with  a  diamond  or  other  predooa 
Btone  in  the  rontrf,  imd  1)ark  and  ciucrald?  suspended  fri>in  tho  lower  put.  It  iiwOTD 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ^marah,  or  with  the  ktter  ornament. 

Tho  «'odd«f>va]fieb**  (or  wood  of  the  cmm)  it  ftkind  of  onMBMni  vndovbt^dly 
borrowed  from  the  Christianfl;  and  it  is  surprising  thut  MuliunmiatlaTi  women  should 
wear  it,  and  give  it  this  appellation.  It  is  a  little  round  and  slender  piece  of  wood, 
rather  smaller  towards  the  extremities  than  in  the  middle,  endooed  in  ft  49Me  of  gold, 
of  tho  same  form,  oompoBed  of  two  pieces  which  unite  in  tlio  muldle,  baring  two  duiill* 
and  a  hook  by  wliicli  to  snspend  it,  nnf!  n  rnw  of  bark  alonp  tho  botfeOOl*  It  iowOrll 
in  the  place  of,  or  with,  the  two  ornaiuents  just  before  described. 

The**itt{tht*'  (or  coiDb)lBa1ittleoomb  of  goH^vvm  In  flieanieiini^^ 
three  kinds  of  ornament  described  next  before  this,  and  peufrally  with  one  ot  more  of 
tliose  ornament*.   It  is  raqpended  by  mull  chains  and  a  hook,  having  finir  or  five  bar|F 
attached. 

There  is  also  an  ornament  somewhat  rimSar  to  tboee  just  mentioned,  eosnposed  of 

a  camclion,  or  a  piece  of  crystal  or  of  coloiirle:*8  glii-^^^,  f-cf  in  pold,  sns]>endcd  by  two 
chains  and  a  hook,  and  haviog  bar^  attached  to  the  bottom.  The  former  kind  is  called 
« 'aVee^  "  (which  signifies  •'canielian'*),  and tha latter*  «*bdloor'*  ("  crystaL  ) 

Several  ornaments  in  the  shapes  of  flowan^  buttodUos,  Aft*  an  ahn  wam  upon  tiia 
head-drcMS ;  but  fieldom  alone. 

Of  car-riugti  l^aLt^  ")  there  is  a  great  variety.  Some  of  the  more  usual  kindh  are 
here  represented.  The  fiiit  is  of  diamonds  set  in  dlvar.  It  connst*  of  a  drop  nw* 
pcndod  within  a  wreath  hanging  from  n  wprip.  The  back  nf  t]ir  silver  is  pit.  to 
prevent  its  being  tamiahed  by  perquration.   The  specimen  here  {^iveu  is  that  for  tho 


right  ear:  its  fellow  is  sinular;  but  with  the  sprig  reversed.  This  pair  of  ear-ringa  is 
Hnittnl  for  n  l.idy  of  wr-nltb  — So  nlso  Is  the  second,  which  ri^cmbles  the  fornuT,  cxo.-jit 
tluit  it  hm  a  large  pearl  lu  the  place  of  the  diamond  drop  and  wreath,  &iid  Ltiat  the 
diamonds  of  the  sprig  are  set  in  goild.  No.  8  is  a  side  'view  of  the  same.^-Hie  mst 
consists  of  pold.  and  nn  emerald  pierced  through  the  middle,  with  a  small  diamond 
above  the  emerald.  Emeralds  are  generally  pierced  in  Kgypt,  and  spoiled  by  this 
process  as  mndi  aa  Igr  not  being  cnt  with  flssets.— Tha  iMt  Is  of  gold,  with  a  small  nibj 
in  the  centre.  The  ruby  is  wt  in  fine  ilIigree*work,  which  b  surrounded  by  fifteen 
bulls  of  gold.    To  the  sovpn  lowi-r  balls  arc  «<TJ''pcndc<l  a<»  many  circular  bar^i. 

The  necklace  ^"'e^d  in  another  description  of  ornament  of  which  the  Egyptians 
have  a  gteat  variety  s  but  almost  all  of  them  an  simiW  in  the  fi)llowiiig  paitioilatn. 
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Ut.  The  Ik'ikIh  Sec.  of  which  they  are  <-<»uiix>n«d  mn,  altojjether,  not  more  tlUHl  ten 
inchw  in  loii^'th  ;  so  that  thoy  woiiKl  not  entirely  encin-le  the  ueck  if  tied  quite  tigfatg 
which  iti  uevur  dune :  tht)  string  uxtcnds  about  bix  ur  aevvu  inches  beyond  each  extra* 


mity  uf  .the  series  of  beada ;  and  when  the  neddace  is  tied  in  the  UHual  manner,  there 
is  generally  Sflpaoe  of  three  inches  or  more  between  these  extremities;  bat  the  plaits 

of  hair  ion(  i:il  tlu-sf  j)arts  of  the  .>trinp.  2dly.  Tlicre  is  genemlly,  in  the  it*ntre,  ono 
b^ad  or  oilier  onuuuuut  ^tuid  someliiues  then  arc  three,  or  ftve,  or  wveu,)  differing  in 
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aize,  form,  material,  or  colour,  rroin  the  othcn. — The  necklaces  niotttly  worn  hy  ladiw 
nrc  of  dinmoudti  or  pearls. — In  tlu'  jimn'tlinc  pnjrr-.iviiifr,  flu:  first  invkl.uv  i.-.  of  ili:iTii"iul> 
net  in  gold. — Thu  necoad  consist*  of  itevend  stringn  of  pearLn,  with  a  pierrtni  rtatlwh 
emerald  in  the  omtre.  M<wt  of  tlw  pearl  necikkcM  arc  ik  tUb  deacriptini.— The  tUid 
iH  called  "  libbch."  It  is  eompowNl  of  hollow  |j:t>ld  bcu(l«i.  w  ith  a  bead  of  a  difftTetit 
kind  (sometinics  of  a  precious  stone,  and  sometunee  uf  coml,)  iii  the  centre.  Tliis  and 
the  following  arc  seldom  worn  by  an;  but  females  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders. 
— The  (borth  is  called,  from  \U  peculiar  form,  "  sha'etT (which  signifies  *•  bariejr"). 
It  is  ciTTipnspd  of  Imllow  pld.  1  give  a  Kidc  view  (A)  iui  l  ;t  Kucl;  vii  w  (B  of  one  of 
tlie  appemlages  of  this  neckliiue. — There  is  also  a  long  kind  of  necklace,  reacku^  ta 
the  gfatlle,  and  oompoaed  of  «Baiiioiiida  or  other  predooa  itonety  whidb  »  eallad 
**  V^ilideh."  Some  woiuon  f(  rnu  a  long  iMwklaoii  of  tfaia  kmd  with  Yenetitti  aeqnias,  er 
Turkish  or  Kpry^jtiiiti  t,">ld  foin«.  , 

The  flnger-riug»  ("khatims  ")  differ  so  little  from  those  common  am<mg  ourselvei, 
except  in  the  clattMineai  of  their  irorkiimidd|v  and  the  badncM  of  the  Jewd%  Oat  I 
need  not  dMcribe  them.  A  floger-riiig  without  a  itone  b  called  ''debldi*''  cr 
••dibleh," 


Urucelets  ai>awir  ")  arc  of  diamonds  or  other  prtx-ious  stones  set  in  gold,  (M*  of 
pearls*  or  of  gold  akme.  The  moa»  common  kinds  arerepreieiited  in  an  eofprnTinff  here 
;,,,.,..»,., 1  \,,_  1  is  a  view  of  a  diamond  hr.ui'b't,  with  a  front  view  i*f  n  jwrtiun  «if 
the  mmv. — So,  2  a  the  most  fiuthionable  kind  of  gold  bracelet,  which  is  formed  of  a 
efanple  twist.— No.  8  b  a  ymy  eonumm,  but  len  fidblonahte  Idnd  of  bfiiedet  of  twisted 
gold. — ^No.  4  is  also  of  gold. — These  bnicelets  of  gold  are  pulled  open  a  little  to  be  pot 
on  the  wrist.    Thoy  nr**  generally  madf  of  fine  Venetian  gfdd,  which  in  v»-ry  tl -xibU'. 

The  oruamcut^  of  the  luir  1  shall  next  describe. — It  has  been  menttoiieU  that  ail 
the  luur  of  the  head,  except  a  Uttle  over  the  ftirehcad  and  temples,  is  amnged  ia 
plaits,  or  braids,  which  hang  down  the  back.  These  plaits  are  generally  from  ele^'rn 
to  twenty-fivo  in  number;  but  always  of  an  uneven  number:  eleven  is  ron(<idered  s 
scunty  number:  thirteen  and  titleeu  arc  more  common.  Three  times  the  number  tii 
bhwk  silk  itrliigaCthnie  to  each  phdt  of  hair,  and  eadi  three  united  at  th*  top),  flwn 
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«ixt«en  to  rif^hteen  inchM  in  length,  are  bndded  with  the  hair  for  alMNit  a  quarter  of 

tlit'ir  letigtL  ;  or  tlicy  are  attHche<l  to  a  lace  or  band  of  block  silk  which  in  boun<l  rouml 
till'  head,  anil  in  thin  case  hang  entirely  separate  from  the  plaits  of  liair,  which  they 
alm<;«>t  cuucad.  These  tttriiigs  are  called  "Veyt^u^;"  and  together  with  certain 
«)mainent»  of  gold»  Ac,  the  more  common  of  which  are  here  »epre»cnted,  ccnyeie  what 
i«  termed  the  **  «al3u**  *■  Along  eadi  string,  except  flrom  the  upptr  extremity  to  about 
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tt  quarter  or  (at  most)  a  tlurd  of  ita  length,  are  generally  atta<>hed  nine  or  more  of  the 

littlf  Hut  urnninentH  of  ^rold  called  '*barV'  Tliese  are  cotmiionly  all  of  the  eame  Ibrm, 
and  a'K'ut  ;m  Inili. '>r  a  little  morp.  nprtrt  ;  l>ut  tlm^o  nf  inch  string  are  pnr]K>«f!y 
placcil  H»  a»  not  exactly  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  others.  The  uio»t  uMial  forms 
of  harV  are  No«.  I  and  2  of  the  epeeimena  given  above.  At  'the  end  of  each  string  is  a 
Miiull  gold  tube,  «'«llcd  "  niasoorah,"  i\\  i>\i\  tlireo  lighths  of  an  inch  long,  or  a  kind  of 
gold  iH'ad  ill  lhi<  fonn  nf  a  cube  with  a  portion  nit  ofl"  frnm  pn<>h  anjjle,  called 
*'  l.mbbeh.'  KeucHth  the  imUoorali  or  ^abheh  is  a  little  ring,  to  which  is  most 
vowmonly  Btutpended  a  Turkish  gold  cmn  called  '*Ruhf  Fendumee,"  equivalent  to 
lu-arly  1«.  Htl.  of  our  nmiii  y,  ;in«l  a  littli"  inuro  tliun  half  an  inrh  in  diainr'tcT.  Suoh  is 
the  most  geuond  dcncriptiou  of  ^^afl^;  but  there  arc  more  geutcel  kiud«,  in  whiih  the 
l^abbeli  is  usually  preferred  to  the  m&M^^orah,  and  Instead  of  the  Ruhf  Fendu^lee  is  a 
flat  ornament  of  gold*  callcil,  front  lUt  form,  "  kununetrc,"  or  "  |M;ar."  There  arc  aI«o 
other  and  niorc  approveil  substitntt"?  for  the  g'lM  ("In;  tlic  most  usual  of  which  is 
called  *' sliiltiiiiieU,"  compueted  of  open  gold  work,  with  a  pearl  in  the  centre.  Some 
ladies  substitute  a  Uttle  taaeel  of  pearls  for  the  gold  coin ;  or  suspend  alternately  pearls 
and  fniemlds  to  the  bottom  of  the  triple  strings ;  and  attach  a  pearl  with  each  of  the 
harl^.  Till-  sufJl  thus  coiniH^sod  with  |H'arls  is  culled  "  ijAfh  loolee."  Coral  lK>ads  are 
stsu  M.)Uietiiue!i  attached  in  the  sauie  manner  oh  the  [jcarU.- — From  what  has  l)cen  said 
above,  it  appears  that  a  moderate  ^(k  of  thirteen  phuts  will  oonnst  of  3U  strings,  351 
barV,  ^'^  ina>'>''rahs  dr  liabKclis.  and  39  gold  coin"  or  other  oniaments;  and  that  a  ^mfii 
of  twcnty-tivc  pUiits,  with  twelve  bar^  to  each  string,  will  contain  no  fewer  tlwii  DUO 
biirlc,  und  seventy 'five  of  each  of  the  other  appendages.  The  ^fh.  :i]>}i(  iim  to  me  the 
pritticst,  as  well  as  the  most  singular,  of  all  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  ladies  of 
Kgy]>t.  The  glitt'TitiL'  ^f  tlio  hurk,  &:c.,  uud  their  chinking  tegether  as  tlic  wearer 
walks,  have  a  peculiarly  lively  cthct. 


Anklets  (•'khulkhil of  solid  gold  or  fcilver,  and  of  the  form  here  sketched,  arc 
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Anklets— «iie/oiir<A  ef  Ourfal  tizt. 


>  P-tf,  saaln.  the  enaravlna  Hi  pmre  44  nf  tlib  work. 


•  Pnmoonffd  "  ■hillfohl'eli." 
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tramlqr  MBM  ladies ;  bat  are  more  uncoiiinion  tlian  tlMf  fbtauiAy  weri'.    Tlicy  arc  of 
course  very  hoavv,  and,  Itnockinp  tocfthor  m  the  wparor  walks,  make  a  riiipinp'  noiso  : 
heuce  it  in  aaid  in  a  aong,  "The  ringing  of  thine  anklet«  ban  deprived  me  of  my 
ra— on."  ladah  aUudes  to  thi%*  or  pnlftpt  to  fh*  Moad  pcodmed  Iqr  ai^^ 
anklet  which  wQl  be  mentioned  hereafter. 


The  only  description  of  bdiee'amamenti  that  I  have  yet  todewrtbe  ii  the  **  bcfr'Lb," 
or  amulet.  This  is  a  writin^^  of  one  or  otlu-r  of  the  kinds  that  I  have  desic'ribc<l  in  thft 
olcvcntli  chapter,  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  to  pn««erve  it  from  Hccideutal  pollution,  or 
injury  by  inoititure,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  cuiltom'd  gold,  or  silver,  which  is 
attadbed  to  a  silk  string,  or  a  chain,  and  genesally  hang  on  the  right  ride^  above  the 
girdle;  the  strinf?  or  chain  Ix  intr  passed  over  the  left  shoulder.  S<iMietime«  these  cast^ 
lK>ar  Arabic  inw;ription8 ;  uuch  lut  "Ma  sbaa-llah  "  ("  What  God  wiUeth  [conieth  to 
pasa]  )  and  **Yi  ^i-l-biig&t "  ("  O  Deereer  of  the  thfaiga  that  are  needfhl ! ').  I 
Insert  an  engraving  of  three  b^gdbs  of  gold,  attached  to  a  string,  to  be  worn  together. 
The  crntr.il  one  is  a  thin,  flat  case,  cfuitainiiig  a  foldofl  paper;  it  is  al>ont  a  thinl  of  an 
inch  thick:  the  others  are  cylindrical  cases,  with  hemispherical  ends,  and  cuntuin 
aerolls:  cadi  has  a  row  of  hoi^  along  the  bottom.  9«{g<ba  sneh  aa  these,  or  of  n 
triangular  fomi,  are  worn  bv  many  children,  ns  well  as  WOOien;  and  tkoae  of  the 
latter  form  are  often  attached  to  a  child's  head  dress. 

Theomainente  worn  hy  ftmales  of  the  lotfsr  ordsrc  nrast  now  he  deaerlbed* 

It  is  necessary,  pcrhaiw,  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  head-dress  of  these  women, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  jjoor  in  the  villages,  genernllv  mnsists  of  an  'a^^eh, 
which  has  been  described  in  i>age  50;  and  that  some  wear,  instcmi  uf  this,  the  tarboiwh 
and  fhroodeeyeb.  Sometimes,  a  string  of  VeneUan  seqnins  (wUdi  ia  ealled  "  sbedddi 
hcnad'ksih  ")  is  woni  along  the  front  of  the  *a^l)eh  or  rabtah.  The  tarlxvmh  is  also 
sometimes  decorated  with  the  gold  and  the  faroodeeyeh,  with  some  other  orna- 
ments hefbre  described,  aa  the  gold  ^marahs,  saVb'^'b'  mishf,  te. 

The  "he^F''  ear-rings,  are  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Some  arc  of  gold  and 
precioas  stones ;  but  the  more  common,  of  brass;  and  many  of  the  latter  have  ooloored 
heads  attached  to  them.  A  few  are  of  silver. 

The  **  khixto,"  or  nose-ring,  eommonlj  called  <•  khnafan,**  Is  worn  by  a  Urn  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  orders  in  Cairo,  and  by  many  <>f  those  in  tlic  coiintry  towns  an<l 
villages  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  most  commonly  made  of  brass ;  u  iVom 
aa  inch  to  an  indi  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  has  nsoally  three  or  more  coloaied 
glass  heads,  generally  red  and  Une^  attached  to  it.  It  is  almost  always  }iassi>«l  through 
the  right  ahi  of  the  nose;  and  hangs  partly  before  tlie  moath;  so  that  the  wearer  is 
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ohli<.'t»(l  to  lioUl  it  up  with  one  lmn»l  when  eihc  puts  anythinp  into  her  mouth.    It  is 
nomctimes  of  gold.  This  ornament  in  as  ancient  aa  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham 
•nd  it  menUoned  by  Isaiah*  and  by  EzekteL'  To  thoae  who  nt  mMttutoned  to  the 
a^hi  of  it,  (ha  wm-Atg  to  oartainly  tbe  rmrene  of  m  oraament. 


Notivring*— Aol/  the  real  ti»e. 

The  " 't'k.d,  '  or  necklace,  is  generally  uf  a  style  similar  to  tlio«e  wliich  I  have 
•Iready  deaefibed.  I  have  bcAm  uantioiMd  that  the  libheh  and  aha'cer  are  worn  by 
aomo  women  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  their  necklivci  s  uio  most  cooiinanly  compose*!  of 
coloured  glass  beads :  sometimes,  of  a  single  string ;  and  sometimfli^  of  several  strings, 
with  one  or  more  larger  beoda  in  the  oentre :  or  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. The  Egyptian  women,  being  excessively  fond  of  ornaments,  often  wear  two  or 
throe  necklaces  of  the  value  of  a  penny  each,  or  leaa.  Some  necklaces  are  composed  of 
Inr^i'  beadx  uf  transparent  amber. 

Another  ornament  worn  by  many  of  them  on  "the  neck  ia  a  ring,  called  "  \6\!*  of 
»\\\  vr  <<v  iirn-'s  or  pewter.  Little  girls^  also,  aometlmea  wear  thia  ornament.  Some  of 
the  HmuUer  \6)^»,  are  made  of  iron. 


Fin-.  r-rinpH  of  silver  ..r  of  brass  are  almont  universally  worn.  Urass  ringh,  with 
pieccH  of  coloured  glaiW  net  in  them,  may  bo  purchased  in  OdfO  for  aeaively  more  than 
a  fhrthing  each;  and  maqj  women  wear  twov  tbrc^  or  more,  of  theae. 


«  Sec  xxiv.  47,  where,  in  oor  common       •  Ch.  »fL  ».  U   Ucro,  •p^'v^^"*'** 

vmion,  "car  riuK'"  Is  Improperly  pat  for"noie.  ma*etnoor«mwioo»«tdoB,botwtreetodtothe 
rlim"  margfa- 

«  Ch.  Ui.  T.  ai. 
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The  "  amSwir,"  or  bracelets,  are  of  vtirunis  'kin<ls.  Some  are  of  silver;  and  some  of 
hnn*  or  copper;  and  of  the  same  fonn  as  those  of  gold  before  dencrilHHl.  Tljose  of 
brass  are  the  mora  eomnKm.  There  are  also  tnraod^  eonipottcd  of  larjrc  amber  beads, 
and  othera  of  Inme ;  and  there  is  a  very  eonuiBon  kiiuC  called  -  glnus x>y!ibat/'  of 
opaque,  ooloureil  gla«»<».  p-ncrally  blue  or  irrwn,  bnt  wnetimes  variegated  with  other 
rolours.   These,  aud  the  bone  bra<%leta,  are  drawn  over  the  Irnnd. 

Some  of  the  women  of  the  lower  orders  imibite  their  ivpeikirt  in  amtn^ngr  tbdr 
hair  in  several  plaitf-*,  ami  jilaUin^,  with  eacli  nf  these,  the  black  silk  strings  which  are 
worn  by  the  ladi(»«;  but  it  is  the  general  practice  of  the  women  of  thene  classes  to 
divide  their  hair  into  only  two  tresses  behind,  and  to  plait,  with  each  of  these  tresses, 
three  red  itlk  stringi,  eiush  of  which  has  a  tawe)  at  the  end.  and  reaches  more  than 
half  way  towards  the  ground ;  so  that  tlioy  nrc  n^ally  nbliixed  to  draw  ande  tiie 
tassels  before  they  sit  down.   Theae  appendages  arc  colled  "  'ul^oo^" 

"  Khttlkhfi,**  or  anUets,  of  adiid  lOrer,  already  dewribed,  are  worn  by  the  wiree  of 
•ome  of  the  lieher  peaaanfei,  and  of  the  Sheyk^  of  vUkgei;  and  mall  khulkhala 
of  iron  are  worn  by  mnny  rbiblrt'n.  Tt  was  also  a  t^mnon  custom  among  the  Arabs, 
for  girls  or  young  women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells  an  their  feet.  I  have  seen  many 
little  girls  in  Cairo  with  Mnall  roond  belb  attached  to  their  anUete.  Ferfaapi  it  is  to 
the  sound  of  oniaiiH  uts  cf  this  Vinil.  rather  than  that  of  <lie  more  common  anUet, 
that  Jaaiah  alludes  in  chapter  iii.  vor«e  16. 
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BQYPTIAN  MBASURBS,  WEIOMTS,  AMD  HONKTS. 


Op  tha  iuea«ures  and  weight*  lued  ill  Kgypt,  I  am  uot  abk*  tu  give  un  exact  account ; 
for,  after  diligeut  nearch,  I  bmTO  not  nwoMded  in  finding  any  two  Hi>ednieiis  of  the 
Hiinie  denoniuation  perfectly  ugreeing  with  each  other,  and  generally  the  dilfereiice 
haM  b«>eii  very  conxidenililu :  but  in  th<wo  niM?8  in  which  I  hnw  tjtven  the  nu'rilnmm  and 
mttxiiHUiii,  the  former  may  be  received  iw  approximating  very'  nearly  to  the  just  etjui- 
valent.  Tho  tfaidcsmM  in  'Bgff/t,  horn  ftar  of  th«  Mol^tedb^  uo«(1y  hnve  ncaaaret 
ami  \vi'i).'lits  a  little  exceeding  the  true  tttandards,  though  stamped  by  the  goverunieiit, 
which  taiu»  care  to  have  muh  meacorea  and,weighta  employed  iu  the  purcha«eM  which 
it  nukci*  md  aqoal  ene,  no  dooMk  to  hm  tlraiA  whidi  are  more  true  in  teUing. 


The  "  fitr  "  ia  the  apace  measurt^l  by  the  extension  of  the  thumb  and  first  finger. 
The  *'ihibr'*  bthe  common  %i>mi,  ineasored  liy  the  exteuion  of  the  thnmb  and 

little  finger. 

Tlie  "dirdft  btlL'tUc  "  (or  "cubit  of  the  country" — tliL>  i-ommon  E<?>ptinn  niMf), 
which  ht  used  fur  measuring  the  linen,  mauufactureil  in  Kgypt,  is  uquul  to  22 
inches  and  two>thirda. 

The  "diraa  hinduzeh,"  chiefly  used  for  measuring  Indian  gocKLs,  i«  about  25  inchc!*. 

The  "diriia  IstamWlee "  (or  "cubit  of  Constantinople"),  which  ia  uaed  for 
measuring  European  cluth,  &c.,  is  about  2G  inches  and  a  half. 

.  The  "  feddan,"  the  meet  common  measure  of  land,  wafl»  s  few  yean  ago,  etpuil  to 
about  an  English  acre  and  ouc-teiitli.  It  Is  now  K^■.  tluin  an  acre.  It  is  (li\i(Ie«l  into 
**4Ft^>^(i*  '•  (or  twenty -fourth  parts) ;  and  cotuiaUi  of  333  square  "  Ipijabahs  "  (or  rods) 
and  one-third.  The  ^^abah  was  24  **1itA4aiBi**  hut  ia  now  22.  The  Ifti^A  is  the 
measure  of  a  man's  fist  with  the  thumb  erect,  or  about  6  inches  aiul  ;i  >|uartcr. 

The  "  malakah,''  or  Egyptian  league,  is  a  nunsure  of  which  1  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  better  detlnition  than  this:— That  it  is  the  cUstanoe  between  two 
villages.  It  is  different  in  Ujiper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  a«  was  the  ancient  MihomttM, 
with  which  it  nearly  corresi»ond».  In  Lower  E'.r.v]it  it  is  ;il"Hit  nii  hour's  jtniruey,  or 
from  2|  to  3  milea  :  iu  Upper  Egypt,  about  au  hour  and  a  halt,  or  from  3|  uiilu«>  to 
4,  or  even  mow. 


MEASLTIES  OP  LENGTH  AXU  LAND 


CORN  MBASUHES.  . 


The  "afdebh"  ia  e^iuivaleut,  very  nearly,  to  live  English  bttdl^ 

The  "  w»  ybeli  "  i*  the  Vjxth  of  anlebb. 
The  "ruba"  i»  the  fourth  of  a  wcybch. 
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The  "  karnhah  "  (or  (rmin  of  wheat)  n  the  64th  pwrt  of  a  dirhcm,  or  fbvrth  of  ■ 

Ifecnit ;  ubout  three-tpiHrfors  of  an  KiifrliKh  pr«in. 

The  "  hulihfh  "  (f)r  pn""  "f  ^utrlov)  U  tlie  IRtli  part  of  a  dirlu'in,  or  tliird  of  a 
VtxTut ;  equal  to  ^j"!  of  an  Kngli>h  grwiii,  or  in  oiiuuierce  fully  e<jiwl  to  an  KngiiMb 
grain. 

The  '•  kcvrnt  *'  (r>r  camt),  whirli  U  1  k;iTiili:ilH,  >>r  H  luibbrh^.  as  libOVO  tneutioiwd, 
h  the  24tb  part  of  a  luit^,  or  from  2}^^  to  three  English  grains. 

The  '*dirhein  "  (or  drachm),  the  stibd!v!«foiw  of  whicb  have  been  tnenttoncd  ahove» 
is  from-17^  to  18  Knglish  prnins. 

The  "  uiitki'il  "  (t)r  the  weight  of  a  '<  deen^  ")  ia  a  dirhem  and  a  haif ;— from  71^ 
to  72  Eiigli8h  graiiui. 

The  **  nlMeyeb,**  or  <*wi4pecyeh  **  (the  oonoeX  is  12  dirbema,  or  the  12th  part  of  a 
rati ;    from  TfTl}  lo  576  fingliiih  grains. 

The  "rati"  (or  pound), being  144  dirhi«ins,  or  12  u^ocyebs,ia  from  lib. 2oz. ^fdnir-t. 
to  aboQt  1  lb.  2oa.  Sdwt.,  Troy ;  or  from  l6ot.  lOdr.  22^^  grains  to  nearly  ISoi.  18dr.» 
Avolnlupois. 

The  "  uklcah,"  or  "  \\Tikk;ili."  i-^  400  dirli>  iiis  for  2  ratls  and  sevt  u-niiitlie") ; — fr«ini 
3  lb.  3oz.  13 j  dw-t.  to  3  lb.  4oz..  Troy  ;  or  from  2  lb.  llojt,  8dr.  18|  gmins  to  abont,  or 
nearly,  2  lb.  12ok.,  or  2  lb.  and  three-qoarterst  ATaSrdnpaia. 

The  "  kiiiit  tr"  (or  huixliv.l  ^v.  i^ht.  i.  >:  100  ra|]s)  ia  from  981b.mi*NiM  200grafauto 
about  9S  lb.  and  threO'i^uartcni,  Avoirdopois. 


Tlie  jwjund  titerling  w  now,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  winie  years,  equivalent  to 
100  Egyptian  piasters :  it  has  riM>n,  in  two  y«us»  from  72  piaaten ;  which  was  iho 
rate  of  excbange  for  eeveral  preceding  years. 

A  *'ft44*lk**  is  the  i^in.illist  Kgy]»tian  coin.  It  la  called,  in  the  xingular.  "nuf?" 
(a  corruption  of  "nusf,"  which  Bigiiilu-^  -  half ")  or  "  nu??  faddah  it  m  also  <  .illi  d 
«» meyyedee,"  or  "  meiyedee  "  (an  abbreviation  of  "  mu-eiyade«  Th«»e  iutiuen  were 
originally  given  to  the  half-dirhems  which  were  coined  in  the  reign  of  the  Snl^ 
El-Mu-eiyad,  in  the  early  jmrt  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Flight,  or  of  the  fifle<'nth  of 
our  era.  Tlic  Turks  call  it  "  parab."  The  faddah  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  silver  and 
copper  (its  name  signifii^  "Hilver**);  and  is  the  fortieth  i>art  of  a  piaster;  conse- 
quently eijuivahnt  to  six  twenty-Hfths,  or  nearly  a  «|uarl'  r,  of  a  I'.irtliing. 

Tlu  iv  arc  plr.  tN  of  r>,  10,  and  20  faddahs,  "kliani-i  h  latida)!,  "  '•  n^hanih  faildali,'" 
and  "'eshreeu  tad»lah "  (so  called  for  "kham»et  aufjit  I'a<jdah,"  &c.),  or  "  ^fat  ah 
hMdumweb,**  ««^('ah  bi-'aflbarab."  and  "^t'ah  bi^eabreen**  (i.  e.  "  pieces  of  live,** 
Ac.)  :  tl>e  last  is  also  called  **nu?«i  kirsih  "  (or  "  half  a  piaster").  Thes*^  pieces,  which 
are  e«iuivalent  respectively  to  a  farthing  and  one-tiflh,  two  farthings  ami  two-fiftbs, 
and  a  penny  and  one-ttflh,  are  of  the  same  comp<j8ition  as  the  single  Ituldalts. 

The  "^ish,"  or  Egyptian  piaster,  hiu*  already  been  shewn  to  be  etioivaleilt  to  the 
hundrcilth  jmrt  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  the  fifth  of  a  >liniiii^';  tliat  is,  two  ]M>nfc  ami 
two-fifths.  It  is  of  tltc  same  composition  as  the  pieces  above  meutioued,  and  an  inch 
and  one-eighth  In  dbmutter.  On  one  hoe  {t  bears  the  Sulk's  cipher;  and  on  the 
other,  in  Arabic,  duriba  fit  Ml-r"  ("coined  in  Mi^r,"  commonly  called  Majr,  i.  f. 
Cairo),  with  the  date  of  Mol.iamiiiad  'Alec's  accession  to  the  govenuueut  liehm-  (I22."l 
of  the  Flight,  or  ISOt^U  of  our  era),  and  the  year  of  his  government  in  which  it  was 
coiiii'«l  above.    The  inscriptioiis  of  tliu  other  coins  are  alui<K<t  exactly  similar. 

The  *'  .«iiadi  e\ ell,"  commonly  railed  *' khey  n  «  v<  !i  lil  u  i>a'a1i  "  ((■'.»•  '*  tlsekheyrwyeh 
of  four  "  u  or  the  '*  .><mall  klK*y  rveych,'  is  a  smuli  gold  coin,  ol  the  value  of  four  piastertt, 
or  nine  ])enctf  aiid  tbruc-flftha. 


HONEYS. 


The  "  kheym'voh  "  j»ro|HTly  «o  i-uIImI,  or  "  khcyrwyeh  bi-tis'ah  "  (/,  c.  **  khoynt-veh 
of  nine      is  a  gqAd  outo  of  the  value  of  nine  piaiteri,  or  tweuty-one  pence  and  three- 

The  above  are  Uie  only  Jilg^ptian  OOiiM. 

Tlvccoin-^  of  Conataiitinoplc  arr  current  in  K;ryj»t  ;  but  Kcnrce. 

Kuropcan  and  Americau  dollan  arc  current  in  Kgypt :  mo«t  of  them  are 
equivalent  to  twenty  Egyptian  piaiten :  the  Spanish  pillared  dollar,  to  twenty -one. 
The  name  of  "  riyal  faranaii  "  Is  given  to  every  kind ;  but  the  pillaro*!  dollar  is  called 
hIhw  niidfa'"  (or,  "having  a  cannon");  the  pillars  Iwing  mistaken  for  innnoiut. 
The  othent  have  aUo  dutiuguinhiog  nameft.  The  Spaui^i  doubluoa  (called  in  Arabic 
**  debloon  the  value  of  which  is  nxteen  dollars,  u  likewise  cnrfent  in  this  oomitiy : 
m  ton  art'  t!i(>  Vciiotian  <oquiii  (ralK-iI  "  1ioii(1nki-e,"  Ibr  ''Vundu^ee**),  and  the  Bngliah 
-sovereign  (whicli  is  called  "  ginych,"  for  guinea). 

The  **riyil  '*  of  Ggypt  w  a  nominal  numfty,  the  value  of  ninety  iiiddiihii,  or  five 
l)eiKv  uiul  two-fifths.  In,  or  about,  tlic  yvdr  of  the  Flight  1J85  (  a.u.  1771-2),  the 
S]>ani!>h  dollar  iwsw*!  fi»r  nin«'fy  fruld  ili-,  l.y  .-idi  r  of  'A!c»e  Hey.  Tlie  (lnn;(r  uiis  then 
.  simply  called  "  riyavl and  from  that  period,  the  alxive-mentioncd  number  of  ta(/i;lalui 
hw  continued  to  be  oiUed  by  this  name. 

The  "keesp"  or  pnt«e»  is  the  sum  of  five  hundred  {Masters,  cr  five  pounds 
sterling. 

The  "khaznch,"  or  treasury,  i«  a  thousand  purses,  or  £ve  thuusond  pounds 
torling. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


liOtSKHOLn  KXPKNDITUUK  IN  CAIRO. 

TuJi  followiug  is  an  ace<)iuit  of  tlie  qtiaiitititM  luid  prictat  of  htnuchuld  itUiivs  tvquin^ 
ibr  oiiey«ar  by  the  iktuUy  of  m  pcrsuu  of  the  middle  claw  In  Ouro,  oonn^ing  of  him- 
sdf  and  three  women.  1  inaert  it  m  •  neeeMfy  raiiplement  to  the  Uet  given  in  page 
812. 


Wheat,  t'iffht  ardobbi^  alKHlt ........  400 

GcimUiv  ttM  Abof*   M 

BAinf   40 

Mf  ril.  fr  in  em.  rati  niul  a  li  ilf  to  two  raflji  (or  a  piaxtcr  and  a  half)  per  diem       .  S3*» 
Vci{ttai/k'*,  al>out  l»lf  a  i>ia.itcr  JUT  diem     .         .         .         .         .  . 

lUcc  ..........  100 

Seam  (or  clarified  butUr),  («o  \MUit«nk  •bool  9t6 

Coffee   IW 

TobMGO  (G«bcle«')     .........  fOO 

Hiifrar,  hidf  u  kuntur,  about  ........  100 

Water           ..........  100 

HrewoixJ,  seven  l>ainlehH  (<ir  donkcy-loodo)  ......  7S 

(.'linrcoid       ..........  100 

Oil  (for  two  or  three  lampa),  a  l^u>(<tr,  aboat         .....  IK 

CkudlM  (tidlow)       .........  100 

Hmp   90 


The  sih'ivo  <inin  tn\:\]  i>  C'luU.ili  nt  to  twt  iity  spven  pouiuLt,  five  »biUln)^.  sWrlin^; 
C(»ti^O(|uoiitly,  the  weekly'  ovpeu-it'!»  arc  ui>out  tea  sUUliiigM  aud  iiLXi>tiuc«i  tuid  ik^djiiljr, 
ciglitcen  peitce,  or  seven  pioetero  and  a  half.  The  totwceo  in  this  aceonnt  b  almost 
i-ntirf  ly  for  the  lue  of  the  mastor  4^  the  lamily ;  the  women  in  his  hooae  veiy  aetdom 
»inoking. 


t  In  tbe  On*  t«o  cdtloiui  «r  tbis  work^Uinv  tm  it «m amugglud isto tte town.  UwoaM  be 
wwatniatake  bate  In  the  prieeur  the  batter,  ai»-  ebevatthepfieewbJeblhnenowetMedabovc. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


FBAYER  OF  MUSLIM  SCUOOL-BOYS. 

My  friend  Mr.  T?iirtrin  'wlin,  in  tlic  rnnrse  "of  hiK  lonij  rrsidoncf  In  E^rypf.  has  acquired 
au  ample  ftuui  of  valuable  infurmation  respecting  its  luoduni  iuUabitauts,  an  well  aa 
other  subject^,)  has  kindly  commnnicated  to  me  an  Arabic  paper  containing  the  forma 
of  impreeation  to  which  I  have  allude<l  in  a  note  Ktibjoiiied  to  ptige  276  of  tllia  work. 
They  are  expreawd  in  a  "  lu^zb  "  (or  prayer)  which  the  Miiriliin  y^ntlm  in  maity  of 
the  school*  of  Cairo  recite,  before  they  return  to  their  homes,  every  duy  of  tlieir 
•itendanoe,  at  the  period  of  tlie  "-'afr,**-  except  on  Thunday,  when  they  rente  it  at 
n<Jon ;  bi  inj^^  allo\vi  <l  to  li  ii\c  llu-  st  lii  H  tl,  on  tVn-s  day.  at  tlie  early  hour  of  the  "duhr," 
in  conaiikratioa  of  the  approach  of  Friday,  their  Habbath  and  holiday.  Tlua  prayer  ia 
not  rodted  in  tiw  aehoola  that  are  held  within  moaqnca. .  It  ia  aimilar  to  s  portfam  of 
the  **khutbet  en-naat."'    I  here  trontilate  it 

"  I  seek  refuge  with  (jod  from  Sntan  the  accursed.'  In  the  namo  of  (ir«l,  t!ic  Coni- 
pa«MonatG,  the  Merciful.  O  God,  aid  Kl-IsLun,  and  exult  the  wortl  of  trutli,  and  the 
fiiith,  by  the  preeenration  of  thy  aenrant,  and  the  eon  of  thy  servant,  the  Snltin  of  the 
two  continents,'  and  Klui^pin*  of  the  two  seas,*  tlie  Sultfiii,  son  i.f  tlie  Sultan,  fhcSultnn 
[Maf^inood  "J  Kh4n.  O  God,  aiwiHt  him,  and  aaaiat  hia  ariuiejt,  and  all  the  forcea  of  the 
Mnaliutt :  O  Lord  of  the  beingH  of  the  whole  world.  O  Clod,  deatrc^  the  inAdela  and 
polytheiita,  tliine  encmie>«,  the  cnetniea  of  the  religion.  O  God.  make  their  children 
oq>bnTT».  nnd  ilrfili'  tlu  ir  :il;'nd(*^,  nnd  cawv:  their  fi-c  t  (o  sli]>,  and  <rivt'  them  and  their 
fHiuiiics  and  their  liouseiioltls  and  tlieir  women  and  Ihcir  childn  u  and  llieir  relation^i 
by  marriage  and  their  hrothefs  and  &aar  friends  and  their  ponsemona  and  tbdr  raoe 
nnd  tluir  wealth  and  their  land*  aa  booty  to  the  Mualiva:  O  Lord  of  the  being*  of  the 
whole  world." 

Not  to  oonv^  too  harsh  a  eensnre  of  the  Mnsliine  of  Egypt,  by  the  Insertion  of  this 
prayer,  I  should  add  that  the  exceaiivie  fanaticism  which  it  indicatifi  U  to  he 
imputed  to  this  people  nnivefMUj,  at  sppeafi  from  a  note  ank^oined  to  page 


'  Sea  p.  87  of  this  work. 

«  Or  "  driven  uvray  with  ftonca.'* 

*  EoFope  and  Asia. 

*  Bupflffor,  or  mdnarcli. 


>  The  M«^tman«an  and  Black  Seat. 

-  Tho  ri'i.-i,inir  SulfAu  at  (be  time  whan  the 

aborc  wa«  written. 


4» 
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APPENDIX  E. 


DIRECTIONS  FOU  THE  TKEATMENT  OF  DYSEXTKRV  AND 

OPHTHALMIA. 


EvEKV  person  wlio  visits  Egypt  shouUl  be  acquainted  with  the  following  ino«les  oi 
treiitini;  dysontory  nnd  ophtliatinia.  I  have  tried  them  oft49D,  and  mvvr  kuown  tbem 
ikil  of  t<  ]  )i'tH!y  ii  i  td  coin  pic  to  Rtiece^  in  the  Terf  wtm(  cMea;  seldom  reqairing  to  be 
oontiiiued  more  tlum  four  ur  five  (Lix'i. 

lu  dysentery,  when  iitty  UTiwliolemtnic  tboil  1ms  been  taken,  it  is  advLuible  to  b<^n 
with  ftn  emetic ;  a  scruple  of  ipeceeoanhA  taken  in  the  ereninf  .  The  next  step  in  tiiis 
case,  or  the  first  in  other:»,  18  to  take,  in  the  mominp,  a  mild  aperient ;  as  fifteen  (rrain« 
of  rhubarb  with  twn  irrain's  nf  cnloniel.  On  the  following  day,  two  f^rrains  of  ipecacn- 
anka  with  a  ipiurtor  v»t"  a  grain  of  opium  should  be  taken  morning  and  evening;  and 
the  same  foor  timai  in  each  snoceeding  day.  The  patient  ohould  •  at  nothing  Imt  boiled 
rice,  ^iu-rvtentHl  with  i  Httle  ^iugar.  Butter,  and  greaw  of  ereiy  kind,  flesb-mca^eggi^ 
&c.,  would  aggravate  tlic  disease. 

In  an  attack  of  ophthalmia,  the  bowels  shovld  he  kept  oi)en ;  and  a  siiigle  drop  of  a 
iolaUon  of  sulplmta  of  copper  (or  blue  vitriol),  consisting  of  seven  grainn  of  tltat  salt  to 
an  ounce  of  pure  water,  should  lie  dropped  into  the  eye  (or  each  <!isea.iod  eye)  onco  a- 
day.  To  prevent  the  eyelida  from  adhering  together  ju  sleep,  a  little  citron -oiutmeni 
mixed  with  three  parts  of  fterii  butter  abould  be  rubbed  on  them  at  bedtime.  When 
the  inflainniation  is  slight,  a  wash  rouiiKisetl  of  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  an 
ounce  of  water  may  be  frequt'iitly  usetl. — ^^ulphate  oi"  zinc  (or  white  vitriol)  han  been 
employed  with  great,  but  not  eciual,  succe^is;  in  the  prujMn-tion  of  ten  grains  to  an 
onnoc  of  water,  to  be  apjdieil  in  the  former  manner  j  and  in  the  proportion  of  three 
grains  to  the  same  quantity  of  water,  for  an  astringent  wash. 
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APPENDIX  F. 
EDITOR'S  JNOTES. 


I.— 

TilK  following'  IS  a  rnjiy  of  tlio  riflRci;il  r«  t  urn.  i>«Ti(Hl  by  the  Government,  of  the  Cemtin 
of  Egypt  taken  in  the  years  1847-8.  Altlioti^h  the  nninber  of  inhHhitnntK  is  nearly 
donhle  that  at  which  the  best  writers  hiive  e»tiniato<l  it,  1  am  infornje*!  on  anthoritj 
which  ought  to  he  well  acqnaintec!  with  the  facta,  that  the  tnie  amoontof  the  ]Hipii1a- 
tinn  U  d>ii-;i<U'r;(My  mnrr  thnn  thU  return  shew!»,  tlmt  tin*  (-onntry  Is  now  largely  popu- 
lated, and  that  the  inhabitant!}  of  Cairo  were  estimated  latit  ^'ear  (185D)  at  320,000. 


50I.2M 

.     '  3.433 

Koxetta ,         .  . 

KI-l>iil)o«lH'»'jt'h 

T>ainictta 

Upper  £iqrpt  . 

Swt  . 

17.300 

£l-'Aree«b 

9.U7 

22.'<..Wt 

Ali'sandria  « 

Kl-Ilo^pyrt'h 

2ln.SlO 

Cairo  . 

El-Manoofwryt'h 

Ed-l)M(ahJeejcfa 

347,317 

flhnbvi. 

mi9  > 

IL—ABABIAN  ABCHITECTITRE. 

Tos  exeenenee  attained  bj  th«  AmlM  in  «rdi{tect«i«  and  deeontUcm  has  beni  t«> 
narkahle  in  every  country  suhjectetl  to  their  rule.    Tlie  style  has  borne  the  same 

clmmi  tt'ristiis  thnnighout  the  great  Arultian  Empire,  flonri'^hina:  imwt  whrn  thnt  empire 
WHS  disnieml»enHl ;  and  there  is  uo  dlfliculty  in  identifying  Arab  art  in  Kgypt  u»  a  centre, 
or  in  India  on  the  one  hand  and  Spain  on  the  other.  In  EgyjA  it  reached  ita  higheit 
excelkiK  f,  and  has  been  fortiiiiaf«  in  U'avin;^'  there  mmurous  monuments  to  teNtiQr 
to  it — moamuenta  fast  tkUing  to  dnnM);  and  of  which  few  traoea  will  in  comjMiratiTely 
a  ihort  time  renuun.  Its  heginninga  fUntly  aeen  in  the  edifloee  oonrtmcted  by 
CSniatian  architects  for  the  early  Khuleefehs,  in  the  tint  mah  of  Muslim  eonqneiit,  the 
art  ;•»  ahiKHt  lost  for  two  ceiiturifs  :ind  a  half;  until  in  a  mosque  at  ('airo,  erect  eel  in 
the  year  of  the  Flight  'J,7ii,  it  appears  in  it^  own  strength,  free  from  all  imitation 
(thoogh  diewini^  adaptation)  of  other  ityka.  The  origin  of  this  strongly-nMriced 
art  forms  an  old  questiim,  and  oni'  tliat  lias  been  variously  ausu  iTcd  ;  peni'raHy  by  a 
reference  to  a  aappoMid  Bysautini)  inttueucc,  to  a  vague  idea  of  the  early  lno^que•  of 

4  E 
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Anbia  (mpectiiiff  wliidi  almiMt  nothing  w  known  in  Europe,  ftt  Icwt  in  their  earlimt 

tit:itc"  ,  iiikI  tn  Ihi'  rflipHin*;  inflnftico  nf  Mohannuiulunisin,  (liMH)unton»nt'iii^  nil  iniUntinn 
of  nature,  while  supposed  to  induce  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  All  theHe^  howe\-«,T,  are 
mere  thsoriM,  hitbevtowiihont  the  «n|ip(irt  of  f■ct«^  either  rcMirded  by  Anb  biitdtian** 
or  iledttcible  from  the  ttyle  of  existing  tnonuments  ;  and  it  ha«  long^  been  an  object  of 
cnrio^itv  to  ^^cnivb  for  any  facts  either  to  maintain  or  disprove  them.  Tliiit  iiu|uiry 
does  not  appear  to  h«  foreigu  to  the  scope  of  a  work  on  the  descendants  of  those 
admirable  ai^iteets  who  have  ntatned,  though  in  a  degraded  state,  tbdr  national  art. 

Native  writers  have  hitherto  bw»n  Kuppomtl  to  throw  little  lipht  nn  tliis  Bubjwt, 
yet  their  testimony,  whenever  found,  must  be  held  to  be  historically  weighty, 
after  we  have  made  due  dednction  for  ignorance  or  prejudice.  They  are  not,  Irawever, 
altogether  silent  on  the  sources  whence  their  art  sprang,  nor  on  the  men  who  executed 
some  <'f  Oi<>  rnrli<"st.  or  thi'  finesit.  building^.'  El-Maljcreezee,  wlvw  l.<x.k  on  Kl'.\  j>t  is 
the  niot^t  complete  topographical  account  in  the  language,  although  be  is  in  general  pro- 
▼okingly  rilent  on  tbeee  pointi,  gives  some  ftets  and  inferences  of  impoiibniee ;  Ibn- 
Khaldoon.  who  Htauds  at  the  head  of  Arab  hiiitorians,  and  {•ouich  nearest  to  Guropran 
notions  of  a  philosophicnl  historian,  is  very  explicit  tin  the  origin  of  the  art;  and  the 
scattered  notices  in  the  nntive  monographs  on  the  holy  cities  of  AraUa  throw  a  dear 
Ught  on  the  early  buildings  of  MobammadaBS,  wbidi  are  of  the  more  importance 
when  we  reflect  that  to  these  buildings,  as  exem)>lars,  h  mnminnly  usoriSed  the  plan 
of  other  better-known  edifices  in  the  rauutries  conquered  by  the  Muslims. 

The  Arabs  themselves,  Ibn-Kbaldoon  tells  os  (I  translate  Jhis  words  almost  liUv 
rally),  by  reason  of  their  desert  life,  and  because  their  religion  forbade  prodigality 
and  extravagance  in  building,  were  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  artu ;  an«l 
•Omar  Ibn-El-Kbat.tib  (tbe  second  Khaleefeh)  enjoine<l  them  (when  they  asked  hia 
pennimion  to  bnild  El-Koofeb-  with  stones,  tire  having  cMvurred  in  the  resdf  inKA 
trfiiih  thc'i  J  hfforr  to  haJhl),  and  said  to  tlicin,  "D.i  it,  laif  lot  not  m\\  one  v\ccf><\ 
three  chambers,  and  make  not  the  building  higb,  but  keep  to  the  practice  of  the 
At^het :  so  shall  dominion  remain  witb  yoo."  Ibn-KbaMoon  flirtber  makes  hia 
meaning  clear  by  contrasting  Arab  work  witb  that  of  tbe  ancient  edifices  of  s«)uthcm 
Arabia.  He  observes  of  those  nations  which  bad  endured  as  nations  fi»r  very  lontj 
periods,  hh  tbe  Periiiaus,  and  the  Copts,  and  the  Nabathu-aus,  and  the  Cireeks,  and  in 
like  manner  the  first  Arabs,  those  of  'Ad  and  Tbamood,  that,  in  eonseqnenee  of 
their  \r>r\^  rnntinnuni  f,  tlse  art^  iooV  firm  root  anions  them,  and  their  buildings  and 
temples  were  more  in  number  anil  more  histing.^  The  edifices  of  the  primitive  Arabs 
vrere  bnilt,  as  we  now  know,  by  a  mixed  race,  composed  of  Shemites  (Joktanites.  and 
n(»t  Arabs  pro])crly  so  calletl),  and  of  CiiHhites,  these  latter  being  settlt  rs  in  part 
from  Africa  ami  in  j>art  from  Assyria:  tbe  f'u>liiles  were  pnilnibly  tbe  principal  archi- 
teetft,  if  we  niiiy  judge  from  Semitic  inHuence  in  Arabia,  among  the  Jews,  in  Kortbera 


Architects,  hovrrrc-r,  srs  rardjr  mcnlioosd; 
tnd  it  msBi  fffohsbls,  ss  BV  (Head  Mr.  WOd  hss 
fliinrcstsd  to  ne,  that  ths  exeentlon  nf  tb«  works 

wiw  generallT  intnii«U-<l  to  i  v.  r^ir.  i  >(.  These  were 
Sometimo*  military  nr  civil  v.  rMints  .if  thriff'Vfrii- 
rncnt  ;  *onictiriu«  kri.l.o.  lui.l  fhr  like;  nlio 
employotl  nnder  thern  tlnilltd  wurktncn  in  each 
rS4«irc<l  (rado.  Thnx,  after  au  earthquake  in  ths 
yssr  of  the  Flight  704  the  Baicfr  Rnkii-cd-DcflB 
BejbtM  ia<4Hihnekcer  was  Sfipolnted!  to  tetttlr 
tho  irreat  dilapidation*  ocraxirdicd  by  !li<  >  ;irt)i- 
qiinke  In  fhc  muwhiuo  of  KI-HAkini;        Hiiim  r 

Silir,  to  tin-   like  oil!,  !,'  ;it  thl'  Alhttr  ; 
Kifiti  r  Si  W  .        <  u  lUkU'fner  Kl-JiikiJidnr,  to 
the  ni  -nnf  of  K-  Siiiih;  "ond  they  repaired  the 
iMiMiigra,  and  re*Uir«d  what  had  been  mined  af 


them wUls  tts  Bmeer  SIMr,  sbovs  nsmH.  who 

waa  also  charifed  with  the  repaJr  of  the  niov  j  ,^ 
of 'Amr,  "cntruBted  It  to  hl«  acrihe  Iledr-iil  iHvn 
Ibri-Kli:itl:ili"  (  V'.l-.M;ikrrf7i  I  's  '  Kliil.it,"  Aii oulita 
of  the  Mowjuts  of  'Ann  and  llic  Azhari.  il  the 
arrhltecta  and  decorator*  were  often  Copt*,  as 
will  be  Rhewn  to  be  biKhly  pntbaMa,  the  resm  of 
the  luppreaaian  of  tbdr  DSOMs  te  st  oooe  wfi^ 
rent  la  the  most  fSsnrkaM'^  butyinK  >n  Cairo, 
however,  the  mosqae  of  T'"''" o".  the  archiieet 
in  admitted  f<>  luivc  V.-<-ii  a  ('firif<ii.-iii  (  op- 

'  KI-KooftH  Is  til.'  (owu  uu  tUti  Eupt)r<U«^  eotu- 
manly  writttii  t.v       "  Kufah"  and  "Cafa." 

*  I.  piirt  ii.  pp.  231-a.  For  tbese  eariy  Aialw, 
Kec  art  AsASiA  hi  Dr.  Smith's '  iNetknaiv  of  the 
ntble.' 
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Afrioi.  :iM(!  .  Isewhert'.'  The  ireTtuine  IMueniciun  luontnnents  uls«t  s«'imii  to  1>o  like  th«Me 
of  tlii^  L'ujibite*.  The  inference  here  Urawu  from  nure  u  one  that  U  too  otteii  over- 
lootrad,  bat  is  nuvly  Mlodouii.  In  the  prment  instaaeei,  the  iiionntneiits  left  by  thb 
mce  are  i>f  the  innissive  cliuructer  nf  tlioso  of  C^l•^ll^tl•  pk-  ijileH. 

But  if  lhii-Khal<U»on'i»  assertion  renpectinj^  the  ignorance  of  the  Arabs  be  true,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  out  by  facts ;  and  1  have  fouml  deciaive  testimony  to  it»  accuracy  in 
the  aooonnti  of  the  moeqiiee  of  Mekkeh  end  BUMedCeueh*  end  of  thet  of  'Amr  ul 
Eirypt. 

The  IVopbet's  mosque  at  El-Medeeneh  was  oripnally  built  by  tiimself )  very 
RinelU  mamwAng  100  cabits  hi  eadi  divcetion,  or»  ae  aome  Miy»  lees.   It  was  boUt  of 

crnde  brick»,  ninm  a  foundation  of  stones  three  cubits  higti,  the  bricks  being  laid  in 
alternate  coursett,  lengthways  and  acrosc*,^  anil  wa^  neither  plastered  nor  cmbellbhed  : 
it  had  a  partly-roofed  court  in  the  midille  of  it,  the  roof,  which  was  Hupport«d  on  palm- 
trunka  for  pillars,  being  composed  of  pahn*etickH  plastered  over.  'ilii8  moeqne  thw^ 
in  the  rudest  fashion,  represent-?  tho  type  of  the  of  iii(>>tt  existing  irKisqueji. 
But  the  mosque  of  'Amr  in  t^ypt  was  an  exception,  and  one  which  ia  the  more  curious 
beeatue  it  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  Bnropeiin  theoriste.  Instead  of  this  moaqne 
exhibiting  to  us  in  its  present  state  the  condition  of  Arab  art  at  the  1 1  .  i  f  its  founda- 
tion (that  is,  immc<liately  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  the  ;iOth  year  of  the 
Flight),  and  pr«jving  the  existence  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Arab  buildings  of  that  date, 
We  find  from  Kl-Makreexee  that  it  luM  been  enlarged  and  rebuilt  many  times,  that  the 
pointed  HrclifN  (to  wli'ich  I  shall  ]iiv<cntly  return)  nrc  Inter  tliaii  tlio  period  nf  its 
foundation,  and  that  its  first  plan  wa«  not  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  l*rophet's 
mosqae  at  El-Medeen^.  The  pasei^  that  settles  thitf  mndMmntroverted  point  is 
worth  quoting  entire :  Ahuo-Sa'eed  El-Hin«yeree  says,  *l  have  seen  the  mosque  of 
'Amr  Ibn-El-'As:  its  length  was  50  cubits,  with  a  width  of  3(>  cubit*.  He  made  the 
road  to  surround  it  on  every  side ;  and  he  made  t»)  it  two  entrances  in  the  northern 
side,  and  two  entrances  in  the  western  nde;  and  he  who  went  oat  from  it  by  the  way 
of  tilt'  Stroct  of  tho  T/aiiips  found  the  ea.stern  angle  of  the  mo»<^ino  to  hv  over  against 
the  western  angle  of  the  hou*p  of 'Amr  Ibn-El-'A^.  That  was  before  there  was  taken 
from  the  boose  what  was  taken  [to  enlarge  the  mosqae].  Its  length  from  the  l^ibteh 
to  the  northern  side  was  like  the  length  of  the  house  o{  'Amr  Ibn-El-',(?.  And  its 
roof  was  very  low,*  and  there  was  no  inner  court  to  it ;  so,  in  summer-time,  the  i»eople 
used  to  sit  in  its  outer  court  on  every  side.'  "  This  curiously -detaile^l  accoimt  destroys 
the  theoiy  that  this  ancient  mos«ine  was  a  sjMicious  building  iMCted  on  the  plan  of  an 
imiiginnry  imjsmue  at  Mclvkili  or  Kl-Mfcli  fin  li,  with  nn  i!]>cn  cfnirt  in  t'l,.  n  ttirc  Mir- 
ruuuded  by  colonnades.  I'ndoubtetlly,  it  was  one  of  those  small  inennly-coustructed 
erode  bride  boildings  that  nark  the  work  of  Semitic  nations.^ — ^Tbe  Temple  of  Mdtkdi 
was  an  anciunt  Arab  sanctuary,  and  became  the  most  sacretl  mosque  of  the  Muslims. 
It  is,  therefure,  important  to  ascertain,  from  wUive  writers,  what  was  its  form  and 
general  stjle  of  architectture  in  historical  times.  From  an  Arab  history  of  Mekkeli,'* 
I  oztmct  the  foUowmg  aooonnt  of  the  prednets  of  the  Kaabeh,  obeervjng  that  the 


'  The  Jewn  wcrv  luil  architects.  Kven  the 
Tvinplo  was  built  for  Soloinon  bj  tbs  PiusaldMi 
wtirkmcn  of  Hirsin. 

*  That  is  to  sa^,  ia  wlrnt  wt  etil  *■  Ftooitob 
bond." 

«  Hob  too.  OB  tiia  sttth<  nt.^  >  i  .Xboo-'Omsr  E^ 

Kiiuk>«,  citwl  by  KI-Makrf«-u>t'. 

♦  The  nui-i-f-SMV*?  alUratiinio,  cnlir_-riiii  litx,  ntiil 
}••  I>airs,  (  i  will*  li  tiiis  liuililllii,'  t»  <  ii  -lllijcfteil, 
will  be  touiiil  ill  an  alMtriiet  of  KI-Msl^rt^Zvc's 
n4t-«»mil  <if  the  iiiiM><|ue,  apiHMukf)  to  this  note. 
It  «riU  Ukto  bt  seen  Uiak  no  veatlfe  of  any  caiiy 
portka  sf  the  iao«|as  •  earlier  than  the  ssesod 


wlimt>  it(  the  Hi-'iit  -i  !«'  nif^oii^Ablj  suj*- 
|xiBc-d  to  olint.  — It  I*  .111  i  rn.r  to  tuppoae  that 
'Ami  cunvrrt4'(l  a  <  tnirch  into  a  ni<HM|ue.  The 
■tatemsnt  of  Li-ldrnsec  to  that  elTtH-t.  iqiun  wbldl 
JSotopwin  writsrs  bsv«  relied,  ia  reftated  bgr  sveiy 
Arsb  sathor  wtioM  work  I  hsve  oonialted. 

'■'  Kiliib  el-I^lam  fee  ('in  i  i  l-M«*iyi(!  ol-IfarAtii.  a 
>1S  abriilsnivnt  of  Kulb  <  il  I  ►e<>n'»  Hi«tonr  by 
lii*  in  i>lii  »  .  rin?  lar^rcr  WiTk.  ;u;<l  al""  tU;it  liv 
Kl-A/r;ik(  1,  ti>|ft!thi'r  with  ostriK'tii  l'rt<nj  the  iiiit- 
toriv^  I  I  Kl  FAkihec,  KI-Ku*ec,  ami  Ibn-phnhey. 
reli,  !»«•  been  puUiabed  tqr  th«  Uenora  Ufknta) 
Bodsif  of  Ldpriv.  I  liaw  nompsfsd  th«  slwtmrC 
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Kaabeh  itself,  w!uch  was  imcunitly  n  roiiptacle  of  heathen  idols,  &o..  is  a  plain 
squHru  building,  uieasuring  about  18  pacea  by  14^  with  a  ilat  roof;  that  oftea  aa  it 
hoA  b«cn  rebuilt,  the  same  general  plan  hu  alwaya  been  followed  in  it*  fMmiitnwtion ; 
and  that  no  one  ha^  ever  imagined  aoy  noaqae  to  have  hevn  builfe  in  tmitefeioil  of 
til  ■  Kii.iliih  :  it  on  the  o]H'n  ronrt  surrounding  the  Kaabeh,  as  a  supiM)«ed  type 
ut  the  tonu  of  a  muiK^ue,  that  i^trutw  liaa  been  laid.  —  "The  Ka^h  had  uo  houaea 
■round  it  untQ  the  time  of  |^a«e(  I1m-Kitti>  (■bont  aj>.  4A6)y  wlio  ordered  hie  people 
to  build  uroMinl  it,  and  divided  tlic-  luljinont  parts.'  Th\H  tlir  «:acTe<!  imjsqne  'the 
Kaabeh  and  ifca  preoinctaj  reuiaiued  until  the  appearance  of  EMsUbn,  when  the 
MutUtnft  became  nvmeraaa  in  the  time  of  the  Prince  of  the  Fidthfid  'Omar 
Ibu>£l-Khattdb,  atul  the  aaercd  iutM<{ue  became  too  strait  for  them.  In  the 
voHr  of  the  Flight  17,  a  great  ttoml  occurred,  called  tho  *rt(x>(l  tvf  Umm-Nah»hal,' 
which  entered  the  huundariea  of  Mckkeh  by  the  way  of  the  dyke  now  called  £1- 
Hed'lk;*  and  It  entered  the  anoed  moaqne  uid  diapkoed  the  MaSfim  Ibriheem,  and 
carriwl  it  away  to  a  t«]K)t  below  Mekkeh :  its  placo  became  obliterated.  And  it  al«o 
carried  away  Uniut-Naluhal,  the  daughter  of  'Obeydeh  Ibn-Sa'eed  lbn-Kl>'Af  Ibn- 
Umeiyeh ;  and  she  die<l  therein.  Tlierenpon  'Omar,  being  written  to  and  inAmnad 
thereof,  while  in  Kl-Mi  (bench,  mounted  and  returned  in  alarm  to  Mdckdi»  wlneh 

he  entere<l,   performing  tlu'  'Oinrali.'   in   the  month  of  Ramadan  

£1-Azra^e«  says,  '  The  aacred  mosque  had  no  walla  surruuudtug  it,  but  only  houaea  of 
l^oreyah,  which  enoompaaaed  it  on  every  nde,  aave  that  between  the  hoaaea  were 
gatei  by  \Nliicb  the  people  enteretl  to  the  sacred  moeque.  l*hen  in  the  time  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  'Omar  Ibn-Kl-Khattab,  the  sacretl  mo«qae  having  liectMue 
strait,  he  bought  houses  which  were  around  the  sacred  mosque,  an<l  puUed  them 
down,  and  made  their  ftite  part  of  the  moiM|Ui-.  lint  tlu  rf  reiiciiiied  hoQMw,  the 
owners  of  which  refuj«ed  to  sell  tbeiti  ;  <«»  '(hnar  said  to  thitii.  •  Vc  took  tip  ymr  nlxnU* 
in  the  preciucte  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  the  Kaabeh  did  not  take  its  place  in  your  prc- 
dncta.'  And  the  honaea  were  valued,  and  their  price  waa  placed  in  the  interior  of  the 
KaalMli,  Then  they  were  demoliBhcd,and  their  oite  was  indudeil  in  the  niosqno  ;  and 
their  owner*  dnnandr*!  tbf»  price  and  it  whh  iriven  t<i  them.  Atul  be  t)rib  r«l  to  l.nild 
n  low  wall,  Hurruuiiiliiig  tlic  muHque,  Icsss  thitn  the  statiure  of  »  man  in  height ;  and  the 
lampa  were  placed  npon  it ;  and  he  made  in  it  the  ftatea  aa  tttty  ware  between  the 
hou«p<»  bi  fon'  thry  v,(^o  demorwheil,  jiLuliv.'  tlunn  over  :)irninst  the  former  t.':ife-i."* 

Ou  the  source  from  which  the  AruLs  tk-i-ivt,><i  their  architecture,  Ibu-Khuldoon,  iu 
owtinmtkm  of  the  paaaaKO  already  qnotcil,  sayx,  "When  they  eeaaed  to  ohaerve  the 
strict  preeepta  of  their  relij^non,  iiiid  the  diitpoKition  for  dominion  iind  hixnrious  livia^f 
over*  jmir  them,  the  Arabs  eniploywl  the /Vr«/a»»  natinii  to  -."  vi'  them,  and  n'qutr^ 
/run*  tJtcht  Uie  arts  and  archiUciure ;  and  then  they  niu<ie  luily  buildings.  Thiift  was 
near  to  tlie  end  of  the  eminre.*'  The  aacription  of  Arab  art  to  Pereian  initmction 
cannot  \ye  too  carefully  recollecte<l ;  it  explains  many  diffindt  points  in  the  style,  and 
deserves  further  elucidation.  The  origin  of  the  Arab  style  may  jtrobably  be  traced  to 
8ussanian  ai  well  as  to  Bynuitine  aonreeB.  Of  the  early  architecture  of  Pm«ia,  our 
Icnowledge  is  inHutficient ;  but  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style  which  was 
perfectetl  liy  the  kiiiir^  "V  the  S:i<>.nn:iii  ilynnxty  r\i»te<l  alremls  in  IVisi;t.  T<<  the 
architecture  of  tluwe  kings  tlie  Aralw  prot>al)iy  owed  more  than  ban  l)ccn  comoioidy 


above  iiwcrtod  with  the  larger  w.  rk.  uml  l.-ire 
examined  all  the  work*  merit  i.mni.  IMt  r.  ii.  M 
lotbrm  will  hi'  i'<imiil  I'dow. 

I  I^iud  wait  Uii'  Ur«l  ui'  Uit-  tribv  uf  Kurcj  th 
who  rebuilt  the  Kaabeh;  and  he  inaile  ii»  roiif 
ef  tb«  wood  «f  the  ddm-tfee,  and  of  pataD-stkks- 
(Kitfb  eMiUm.) 

-  So  tailed  bectuwe  the  Ka^l^ch  was  there 
originallj  Urst  mm!U  bj  |Mrr»ouB  appru««;hiu|f,  aud 


prnycr  there  oBbrcd  ap  was  aijietiid  to  be 

siiAWered. 

'  1  111-  Diur.ih  i>  .'1  ri'liKioU*  Ti»it  Im  tti«  sim  ntl 
ptaocs  iirMekkch.  at  anv  p(>i-i<>fl  <>r  tlie  \<:su,  with 
the  iM  rfomaaoa  of  ouch  of  lUv  n  n  iei  mr*  of  tbe 
pUgrinuft  aa  are  perfonncd  at  JtMtkch  Itartf. 

*  'Onm  was  the  llrst  who  made  wails  [ef  €Kh 
closure]  Ti>  <1i.  !.iirr<  <i  mua^M^  as  (mh«d-DmB 
(pStfC  7(4)  cxpresjiljr  asjs. 
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«ap)Mis(Hl.    n)n-Khalilofm'>i  remark  that  the  architoetnre  amie  with  the  lUcliiie  of  the 

cnipiro  is  oxnctly  lM)riu»  ont  hy  facts. 

»i>Hi<leM  the  I'erMuuw,  the  Amhs  were  inUebtctl  tu  the  Coptu  for  MMuitiinco  in  build- 
ing ;  snd  it  hM  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Lane,  in  this  work  (p.  547),  that  in  the  prewent 
ihny  there  are  iimiiv  Hrohitvi  t^.  builders,  and  (-Hr|>enter«,  aaMWIg  the  Copt«y  all  of  whom 

aif  jroueruHy  i  stcciuwl  uiore  skilful  than  Mn^liin-*.  a»  they  are  also  n»»ater  in  tbcir 
vvurk.  Whfu  llio  Kiiab^h  was  rt-built  by  tlie  tribe  of  |yureye>h,  in  tlie  youtli  uf 
MolMimmad  (and  it  m  a  tradition  that  tht>  i'ruphet  himiielf  a«Mi»ted  as  a  laboorer  in 
tbo  W4)rk),  we  r<  ;nl  tluit  "tlu  ri'  \v;i<  in  Mfkkcb  ii  Cojit  whx  kiu  u  tlif  ;irt  «awiii;_^ 
wuud  and  planing  it;  and  he  ugrei'd  with  tliciu  [_Iyure^»hj  tu  niiike  tor  them  the  ruof 
of  the  Kaabeh,  and  lUknom  waa  to  help  him."  iitomys  Ibn-Ifs-biik,  in  the  Kitab-el* 
I.iliiiii,  A:e.,  Ix-fore  i|a<>t<-<i,  in  which  it  is  also  Htatetl  (on  the  aiithurity  of  the  nheykh 
Mitliainiiiud  Kii-S)ilih«<-.  in  A.  ■  r  LltV  i.f  Mnl.niinnuil ),  that  tin-        cnst  up  n 

veH.<«el  upon  the  i>hi)re  uf  Judduii  {lutv,  called  .iediUhj  belunti^ing  tu  a  Greek  merchant, 
named  Ktikoom,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  bnihler ;  Kurey§h  hotight  the  wood  of  the 
shiji,  m  l  ti'  ik  the  (Sreek  with  them  to  Mekkeh,  ami  ejui»l(»y»tl  him  to  make  of  the 
wihmI  oI  thi  -liip  a  r<Hif  for  the  Ka:ibeh.  ( P'.l-L'mawee  isays  that  the  w;h  cHrrying 
marble  ami  w(mh1  and  iruu  tu  a  church  which  the  IVrnianH  had  burnt  in  Al)yH.Hiniu^. 
In  the  Life  of  MoVammad,  entitled  "  Es-»eereh  el>|^alaheeyeh  "  (HJS.).  Ba'^oom  is 
said  to  Ikivc  bf-cii  <n\i'  uf  thv  (Jn-ek  morrhunts,  ;i  Imildcr;  ami  alter  iuMTtinj;  many 
contradictory-  upinioiu  respecting  this  Hai^ouiu  and  a  certain  Copt,  it  i»  added  that  the 
more  prevalent  a|rinion  is  that  B/tk<M>m,  the  Oreek,  was  a  carpenter  as  well  as  a 
builder,  and  that  he  rebuilt  the  Kaiibeh,  and  assi^ted  a  Copt,  also  by  some  named 
Hiiktsmi,  wli"  III  nh'  the  r<M»f.  Kurcy^li  told  ltiiliL<Mnn,  the  (irci  k.  to  Imllil  Kn.ilu  b 
jKcnnliii;,-  i.»  tlu-  building  uf  churches  ^meaning  in  respirt  of  majKinry,  not  in  respect 
« 1 1  I  >  1 . 1 1 1  j .  Tb  e  d  is  putes  of  M  itslim  writen  about  this  builder  of  the  Kaabeh,  while  they 
leave  uncertain  the  iunuaterial  ]M>ittt  aa  to  whicli  "1  twu  foreijfners  exeeuteil  the  work, 
eslablisb  the  im|iortaiit  fact  that  it  was  necessjiry  t-i  ^'-  t  im.  I;,'!!  help  for  so  sim]i!c  an 
eilitice  a*  the  iKiuun-,  unornauiented,  Kaiilieh,  and  thai  the  iielp  wui*  ubtaine<l  from 
a  Copt  or  a  Oreek  or  both. 

Si>  au'ain,  Kl-M«kn'«-/.ee  is  unusr.ally  t  vplicit  altotlt  a  iiuljjit  said  to  have  been  |ilace<l 
in  h\»  mosque  hy  'Anir,  or  by  'AUl-Kl-'A/.ecz  Ibn*&lurw»ii  lune  of  the  viceroyti  of 
E|;^-pt which  wan  taken  from  one  tif  the  Christian  Chnrches  of  El-  l-'u-'tat ;  or,  aromling 
to  mime,  be  says,  it  was  ^ivon  to  'Abd-Allah  Ibn-Siiad  Ibn-.Vbec-Sarb  (another  viceroy) by 
a  kiiit:  "f  N III r';i.  win.  m  nt  with  it  his  car|K  nter  to  tlx  it,  and  thi*  ii;mie  of  this  carpenter 
was  Ihiktur  Copt^,  ot  the  people  uf  Dendarah.  In  Cairo,  the  muM|ue  of  Ibn- 
Toolmm '  {U>  which  I  shall  recur)  is  also  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  a  Cbpt,'  and 
this  eiUHce  is  highly  curious  as  an  exam|)le  of  a  buildinif.  ereett-<l  in  x.v.  Hid,  of  winch 
tlie  arches  are  all  jn>inte<l,  ami  which  contains  the  Hrst  forms  of  the  scroll-work  and 
geometrical  urnauicnt  of  the  st^le  of  the  Arabs  that  waj4  allerwurdsi  brought  to 
such  high  perfcetlon.  But  the  most  remarkable  record  of  the  eroploiyment  of 
<''>]>t<  \>s  M"!>lini-  i>  in  ci'ii jiiitition  with  Hy/.antines;  and  um^t  be  next  nu-ntioTic«l, 
'*  When  a  st.il>  i  .iiMsts  t»f  IJedaweeu,  at  the  tirst,"  nays  Ibn-Khalduon,  "  the>  >i;iinl  in 
need  of  the  pi^tple  of  other  countries  in  the  affiur  of  building.  And  thus  it  h:<)>jM  nud 
to  El-Weh-etl.  tlir  son  of  *Abd-K1-MeUk,"  who  sent  to  the  king  of  the  (n<-.  kH(tbe 

♦'in|H'ror  of  CoTistautiiiopU')  for  H*'i-f mice  tr.  buibl  the  Tiiiwipip  at  .lenivjili  iii.  lii>  mvn 
moM|Ue  at  Daumscus,  and  tlie  two  holy  piaees  in  Arabia,  and  asking  tor  workmen  and 
moBaic*  ( Fiii^eyfitij^).''  Tlie  hiatorian  of  El^Medeeneh  (EM*8umhoodeeJ  girea  the  fhDow* 


t  Vulirarlr  nllcd  (}ftin«'T9l<Mn>  **the  iDoaqos 

of  T«\vl<M>n." 

AI'ut  thi'  ]>lan  of  till-  iit(>*<|'ji  .;!  Sa-niarrn, 
M}»  Kl-.Ma^r«t/A'c;  iiol  alter  the  pUu  of  the 
Temple  of  Mekkeh,  as  has  been  aassrtcil. 


FuHi'vfiM  Mfrnifies,  ar>  .rdiii*  to  tlic  lcji<t>- 
jrraphfpt,  tli»'  «anu>  as  Kli.ir;u,  ,».  »".  little  plit-fK 
of  i-iilourfd  »toiu',  (TlacH,  Xc),  put  t'l^'cilif r,  and 
aei  upon  the  inner  surf»«-«i  of  wails,  in  sucii  a 
nuumer  as  to  rmcaiUs  fiaintltMr;  aiortly  made, 
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ingMconnt  of  this  Tebailding  of  tli*  l'rn].het'H  ]i)«)4<|tio.  "  Wheti  KlWVleed  piir{in««.ti 
rebwiMiiiL'  tlif  mosujue,  lie  wrote  t«  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  iiiforaiing  lilm  of  his 
iuteiition,  and  tliiit  lie  was  in  want  of  workmen  and  materialii  for  uiosuck.  ^N'here> 
upon  he  Miit  to  him  loads  of  those  materials,  and  between  twenty  and  tMrty  workuen  $ 
i»r,  as  «omc  say,  ten  workuirn  ;  nr,  :is  nthen*  »ay,  fi»rty  Oro.  ks  :inil  forty  Co)>f*}  ^^^len 
KI-WcUhmI  cam«  to  £1-Medeencli  on  pilgrimage,  and  saw  the  luosqoe,  he  nid, '  Mow 
different  Is  onr  buHdlnff  from  yonrsl'  Ahdii  answered,  *We  have  hoilt  after  the 
manner  <>riiii>s<jue»,  and  yon  have  built  after  the  manner  of  cbiirflu's."  'Hie  omtrmt 
between  Kl-Weleed's  buildhii:  in  Syria  nnd  the  mo!«i|ue  built  ut  Kl-Me<le«ueh  i«hew« 
that  the  Copttt  and  Ureelu  coustructc^l  there  a  building  very  diflercnt  from  the  Bytaa- 
tine  building  of  Sl-Weleed  at  Damascus,  and  points  to  the  commencement  of  the  adap- 
tation of  foreign  inuteriaU  to  form  a  new  stylo.  At  the  jwme  tiiuo.  \\v  Ikim'  o\idence, 
ill  tli4>  mention  of  mowiicB,'  that  the  Bj7jintine  Htyle  of  decoration  wax  iu  some 
tli  ^M  co  foUowetl,  and  that  the  workmen  at  first  carried  with  them  their  foreign  art. 

The  MuHlira  eonqaerors  of  E|;7pt  entere<^l  a  country  full  of  churehes  and  convent  »i, 
wliii  h  iin;.rlit  convorti'd  into  iiK><=fHiP^,  nml  would  eertaiiily  :t(Tlinl  examples  of  arrhi- 
tccture  for  their  imitation.  After  the  orerthrow  of  the  Copts  by  El-Ma-moon»  alxmt 
the  year  of  the  Plight  216^  the  Muslims  converted  a  number  of  Christian  drarcbe*  into 
moaqni^  nmkin^  the  entrance  tin'  niohc  for  the  direction  of  prayer.  In  the  lirrt  halt' 
of  the  ninth  cvulury  of  the  Fhght,  1  find  Kl-Makroejtee  enumerates  125  churches  and 
83  convents  (indmling  those  in  the  Oase*  and  the  Easteni  Desert);  motitly  in  Ma,«r 
el-Ateekah  and  tlx-  r]i]>cr  Country,  besides  the  sites  of  many  that  were  ruined.  It 
appears,  fr«mi  the  historian's  acconnt,  that  anciently  tin-  (']iri»-t  :;ni  f  tumlations  in 
Egypt  wore  excecduigly  uutucruutt  and  tiourinhiog ;  but  that  iu  hio  lime,  owing  to  the 
severe  perseeutiotts  of  the  H nsliuts,  they  had  fidlen  to  %  very  low  condition,  and  many 
ha<l  altogether  perishe<l.  The  prmmt  state  of  these  buildings  forms  a  subject  for  a 
curious  inquiry  ;  and  such  an  in(|uirv  would  doubtless  yield  interesting  arclupologicnl 
and  historical  results.  There  cannot  have  been  wanting  Coptic  builders  and  artiticers, 
nor  can  the  Muslims  have  avoidetl  the  transference  of  many  featursa  of  Christian  art 
to  their  mvn  (Mlifices.  The  inflneiu  o  of  \\w  Copts  on  tin-  Kiryjif  Ian*  is  marketl  in  many 
ways:  thej  use  the  Coptic  (ah  will  ;is  their  own)  calendar,  and  are  &rotliar  with  the 
months  and  the  seasons  of  that  people ;  they  erieVrato  several  of  the  ftativab  of  the 
Copta;  and  their  usual  charm  against  'efreets  in  the  bath-rooms  (places  sup|»o«»tMl  to  be 
alwHV'*  Imunted)  is  the  sign  of  the  cross  al>ove  the  doorway.  If  flic  .Xr.iU-*  have 
obtained  art  from  the  Byzantines,  or  Persians,  or  Tatars,  they  as  surely  have  from  the 
Copta.  INflleiflt  Aatnrcs  in  thdr  art  will  be  ^kphdned  and  ntiderstood  on  tbb  snpperi* 
tinn  ;  and  even  surer  is  it  that  the  mrcfnl  luntliwnrlc  of  tin' C<T]>t>!  wu>  calliHl  into 
rot|uisitiou  by  their  cont^uerors  :  the  Arabs  never  having  excelled  in  neat  or  accurate 
worlcmanship. 

The  influence  of  Ky/untiinn  on  tlie  art  of  the  Arabs  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  at 
first  the  direct  use  of  Byxautine  workment  and  afterwards  the  gradual  adaptation  of 


or  MMttl,  h-j  Wits  |i«.-t<|jk'  of  Syria;  itlsu  wrttU'n 
Fenfi'sa.  (See  also  C^uatrcinc're,  '  Xoliccn  i-t  V.x- 
traits,'  «ft»  aud  632,  and  lila  '  Hist,  des  Saltan's 
Manieliilws.'  il.,  part  1, 186^  M4.)  It  emnat  b« 
doubted  to  b«  the  ireU-kuown  k'*^*  niiwAic  of 
the  Hytantinca.— Fuscyfliii  wt-re  used  in  Arabia 
shortly  btTor.'  ih.'  tuin  ..f  Kl- \S  i  l.  r>l,  itliovc  re- 
fcrnil  to.  Abriiliiih,  a  iwsiriiiti^!  kut^  i>l'  Kl- Vcm»-n, 
obtained  them  from  C'onvtaiiUnopIc  fur  a  niairnili- 
cent  vhardi  whush  he  built  in  bis  csfiital,  ^'k, 
<A.i».  M7-47D).  Tbii,  and  tbe  lantioii  of  tbs 
•li^  eanylnf  marble,  Jtc ,  in  iho  :u  coiml  of  the 
TSbaMlag  of  the  Kl«bah       FKUt>i'i,  atTord  eii* 


denoc*  of  the  mmni'  fn'iu  whirli  ih>'  nM  Arab* 
<^>btaiuod  tin  ir  arriatci  Uirc.  while  tSu  j  s»lirw  l»i>w 
•low  waa  t)H  forauUiou  01  aq/  tuuiaaal  stjric 
beAm  the  dMMiiistts  sTtiie  MusBnu. 

■  TiteM  uumt>m  are  varioualjr  gfveo  In  dift- 
rent  work*.  It  in  a  elinmctcrSiitic  of  the  KcmiUr 
niillJ  to  c«rnip)  ihiiiiI>it>  and  i!at.  ?i. 

*  TlUR  u«c  of  iiy^aialutf  IUUM41C  i«  tueutiuard 
twicf  by  Ibn-Khalduon,  and  aeveral  lime*  by  K«> 
iianilMiodar,  who  «Uo  itay«  tbat  aboot  tbe  mm 
tlms  the  moique  of  guba  wss  rSbuil^  sud  in  like 
nwMT  disocated,  bj  the  gmsmor  eC  El-Me* 
dccndi  aadsr  El-Wds«d. 
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portions  of  their  architecturr  to  a  nrw  styli'  Rut  whence  the  (Ireeks  of  t lit-  K:i<^«)  rn 
Empire  obtaiiwd  iiumy  of  the  leatiirefi  of  their  art,  mad  otpecially  some  of  tlnm.' 
•daptetl  by  the  Ambit,  i«mdiu  at  preiient  an  ttQwlTed  qncitioii.  It  to  proliable  tlwt 
the  inflneni«  of  Persia  had  aflecteil  them  befbre  it  reaehcnl  the  Aralw,  ond  that  the 
characteristicM  referreti  to  were  Persian  in  oriffin joHt  oh  the  imnie  infliiimcp  mnrf 
strongly  aiTectitl  the  Arabs  afterwanU.  The  only  persona  who»  at  this  day,  in  Cain), 
can  execute  the  acro)l.w«rk  of  the  old  Amheaqne  decorition,  are  the  QteA  tailon. 
Tlifir  w  ork  ia  embroidery  preaCTTca  the  style  of  the  «rt»  though  more  ehihorated  and 
gn^ized. 

The  tiractice  of  ewten  monardii  haa  alwaya  hecn  to  eany  with  then  mftemen 

from  one  ronquered  country  to  another ;  bendes  the  number  of  proaelytea  to  Kl-Iolilin, 
of  the<w  c'la«!«e«,  in  the  ranks  of  their  armies.  A  notiiblo  instance  owurreil  on  the 
conqueiit  of  £g3'pt  by  the  'Ihirks,  and  one  which  expUiins  the  rapid  decay  of  the  arta  in 
that  country  ainoe  that  period.  The  SnlfAn  Seleem  II.  took  away  with  Mm  to 
Con8tantino|>lc  i't((Tr>r«H!itr  <i'  Kl-fiabartee,  in  hi*  MrKUrn  Ilistorv  of  K<rypt,)  so  mnny 
masters  of  cruftM  from  Cairo  that  more  than  fifty  manual  arts  ceased  to  be  practised 
(see  above,  page  806). 

It  has  lieen  obi«crved  that  the  finrtu  of  the  mo«iqut>  whs  of  t^nuliinl  developnieiit ; 
climate,  :nid  iint  ri  liirron.  or  a  !Hii)]>nHpd  imitation  of  the  holy  phu  es  of  Arabia,  njipcnrs 
to  have  Ijcen  the  cause  of  the  open  interior  coort  surrounded  by  porticoes.  TLe^e 
portieoes  date  early ;  the  dmplest  fbnn  was  that  whieh  covered  tiie  place  of  prayer, 
and  necewtity  ratiier  tlian  choice  caused  its  adoption.  Thus  the  Pnjphet's  mosque 
consisted,  ut  t!rst.  uf  a  coiirt  walkd  in.  w  ith  a  covered  portion  next  tlie  niche,  the  roof 
being  snpportetl  on  palm-trunks.  'Usman  is  said  to  have  built  porticoes  to  the  Temple 
of  Mdclteh,  in  the  year  of  the  FBght  26 ;  and  this  is  the  earliest  reoorded  instance  of 
thi-M  fputnrp  of  a  viifminic.  Tiwy  were  pprha|is  in  imitation  of  the  covcrod  jxirtion  of 
the  Prophet's  mosque,  or  supjjested  by  the  same  reason, — a  shelter  from  the  sun, — in 
caeh  ease,  whfle,  at  MekVeb,  they  naturally  followed  the  form  of  the  enclosnre  of  the 
moaqtie.  Rut  Kl-Azrakee  says  that  Ibu-Er.-ZulH-yr  found  the  Temple  with  only  a  wall 
snrronndiriir  it.  wliirli  would  brinp  the  tiatr*  of  tlu>  portit  in  s  down  at  least  tn  A.tr.  HI. 
'I'hey  were  built  to  atibrd  shade  to  the  jHJople,  according  to  that  author.  The  entire 
paango  from  l^atb^>Ileen  (I  qnote  from  the  Kitib  el«Ialiim)  is,  however,  as  fbllowa : — 

"  In  the  year  2r>.  Osniati  cmnc  from  Kl-Modoonoli  and  gave  ordr-rs  to  onlaruTP  tlie 

aaered  mosque.  Ue  also  bought  houses  around  the  mosque  aud  pulled  them  down,  and 

be  included  thdr  site  In  flmt  of  the  mosqne  And  hebnllt  the  mosqne  and  the 

porticoes,  and  he  was  the  first  who  made  the  ]>orticoe8.  'AlKl-AlIali  Ibn-Kx-Zubeyr,' 
says  Kl-Azrakee,  '  alr^o  added  to  tlic  mo«sf]ne,  bnyiTijr  honsr«<  wTiicli  lu-  indiuU'd  in  its  site. 
Then  'Abd-El-Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  though  he  did  not  enlarge  it,  yet  raise<i  its  walls,  and 

roofiBd  it  with  al^r,*  and  repaired  it  beantifblly  He  gave  orders  to  put  upon  the 

capital  of  every  cohirnn  fifty  mitkals  of  gold  He  [Kl-Azrakee]  says,        that  El- 

Weleed  Ibn-'Abd-El-Melik  repaired  the  sacred  mos<|ue,  and  undid  the  work  of  'Abd-El- 
Melik,  and  rebuilt  it  firmly.  He  used,  when  he  made  mosques,  to  decorate  them.  He 
was  the  first  who  transportetl  the  marble  pillars  ;  and  be  roofed  it  with  decorated  alg; 
and  made  u}>oti  tlio  cnpitals  of  tin-  tolinnns  plates  of  gold,  and  surrounded  the  mosque 
with  marble,  and  ma<lc  to  the  mosque  canopies  [or  awnings]."  Though  the  mosque  of 
'Am?  was  at  fint  a  cofered  bnildhier,  we  cannot  donht  that,  when  a  coartpyafd  waa  ' 
added  to  it,  porticoes  fbrued  a  portion  of  the  plan :  this  mosqne  now  contaiaa  a  (brcat 
of  columns. 


*  The  csndHkio  of  art  ia  Penis  tn  the  tines  braoght  difsefly  flrom  Psrsla  «r  fiNim  ^ta^ 

before  thin  iitflueiiee  U  a  Auhjcet  for  ibrthcr  (ium. 

inquiry ;  but  it  does  not  mali-rially  affect  the  *  S4k  Is  believed  to  be  the  IrAso,  or  OrtSBtSl. 

point  at  iMne,  whU-li  i>  >iil.>  to  aiw^ertain  what  plane-tree;  or  the  Indiaa  pisatsln-trse}  «  the 

oar  the  Arsb*  made  of  fureiirn  materials,  wlielWr  teak-trw. 
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None  of  the  early  mosquen  ^HMMenMHl  iijiimr«U ;  they  were  added  from  time  to  iimr 
after  their  fmndatMin,  thoogli  not  at » long  interval.  The  Ptopbet*a  nraSikUn  nwd  to 

chant  the  i-all  to  prayer  from  the  entrance  of  the  mosque,  and  this  whs  the  prootice  «»f 
the  fin<t  Mnslimx ;  liut  I  find,  in  the  Khitat,  that  the  Khaleefeb  Kl-Moata»ui  coni- 
UMUided  that  the  uiuiiddins  of  the  mosqne  of  'Amr  xhould  be  made  to  chant  the  call 
oatnde  the  nuiksoomh ;  and  that,  before  that,  tbaiy  nsed  to  chant  the  call  ttHhhi  it. 
Thr  m5Ti:irct<;  of  El  MHernch,  n  nd  that  of  the  mowine  of  KnbA,  ^fonrtdptl  l>y  Mohamnia*! 
on  hi»  Flight,  aud  before  he  entered  El-M«deeneb,)  were  built  by  'Omar  Ibn-'Abd-El- 
*Axeex,  who  was  appoInttMl  gmemor  of  Mekkeh,  El-Medeeneh,  and  Ef-TAf<  hi  the 
year  87  ;  and  the  tirnt  to  the  mosqne  of  'Amr,  in  the  year  53 ;  bnt  Mo'iwiyeh  (al>oiit 
AAl.  53)  uddiMl  four  tovNt-rs  fr»r  the  adan  at  the  four  comers  of  the  inowju**;  "he  wan 
the  firbt  wIjo  made  them  in  it;  there  was  none  before  that"  (El-Mattreezee).  It  i» 
iropowiUe  to  aaoertain  the  fbrna  of  theae  minareta,  which  we  can  only  know  certainly 
to  hu\  v  Vipi'ii  t'lt  viit ioiiH  from  which  tlio  nil!  to  prayer  might  be  heard  from  nfiir  :  bnt 
they  are  the  earliest  1  have  foimd  mentioned  in  tlt«  worlu  of  the  Arabs.  Some 
curious  eianiples  of  minarets  in  Kj^ypt  are  mentioned  helow. 

The  pulpit  did  not  exi<^t,  excei)t  an  an  inHigniticant  elevation,  in  tlu'  Pn^phet't  mosqus^ 
and  '(hnar  onlert^il  t!i(^  tl.  inolition  of  <iiu-  which  'Amr  had  set  up  in  his  mowjne  in 
Egypt.  Each  successor  of  Moijiammad  descended  one  step  of  the  pulpit  of  £1- 
Mcdeeneh.  in  token  of  Ms  hnmility,  nntil  'Alee^  the  fimrth  Khaleefeh,  said.  •*  Shall  we 
dewend  into  the  howebi  of  the  ciirtli  ?"  and  l»oldly  sttKxI  on  tin-  ])1:itform,  or  that  which 
was  Mohammad's  station.  The  preachers,  or  kiiafeebs,  iu  the  mosques  (not  liein^ 
Khaleefehs')  stand  on  the  top  step,  next  below  the  platform.  In  the  year  161,  Kl- 
Mahdee  ordered  that  the  height  of  pulpits  shoiUd  he  redut'f«l  to  that  of  the  Prophet's; 
but  this  was  four  strps  dtily,  and  they  have  since  l>een  much  raised.* 

The  maii!.oorah,  or  partition  that  divides  the  place  of  prayer  from  the  rest  of  the 
mosqae  (not  to  he  confounded  with  the  nudpsoorah  sorronnding  the  tomh  in  a  aepnl* 
chrul  uioM|ue),  is  perhaps  a  moilern  addition;  hut  a  miik><M)riih  for  the  Imim  existed 
in  the  time  of  'Osmiin,  if  indeetl  it  was  not  then  first  adnptwi ;  for  El-Mnkreezcn*.  citing 
the  Historv'  of  El-AIcdeeneh,  tells  us  that  "the  first  who  made  a  ma^psoorah  of  crude 
bricks  was  '( i-uian,  in  which  were  a]>ertures  for  tlio  ]Ki>ple  to  see  the  Itttiai;  and 
'Onmr  Ihn-*AlKl-El-'Azee/ made  it  of  sag.  Thu  t  ni(K'  brk  k  partition  we  may  srippt^o 
to  have  been  the  earli<»t  euimple,  aud  'Oaman  probably  coiuitruvted  it  for  his  pen«onal 
safety,  in  dread  of  the  death  hy  asHMrinatfam  which  he  aetnally  met.  Hie  maleoacnh 
for  the  Klialeefoh,  or  for  a  king  in  n  mv.il  mosque,  was  tluiiccforwanl  adoptetl. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  pointed  arch  throughout  any  building  belongs,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  the  Arabs  in  Egypt ;  and  in  that  country,  pre- 
eminently, it  has  marked  their  Wst  ai-cliiiocture.*  That  a  mosque  should  have  liecn 
built  in  till"  vfTir  of  tlu'  Flight  'Ifi'S,  or  870  of  our  era,  in  which  s^ll  the  an  hcs  nre 
pointed,  appi-urs  to  t)e  «iecisive  evidence  of  tlieir  having  first  adopted  it  in  any 
important  manner.  This  mosque,  the  eeiliest  attthentio  Arah  hoildiog  in  Eg>]tt, 
has  iH'en  jtreservctl  unalteretl  t<i  the  ]>resent  day,  and  ia  therefore,  unlike  the  ofl«-n- 
rehuilt  moscjue  of  'Amr,  a  safe  example.  Tlie  t>rigin  of  the  pointed  nrrh.  liV? 
that  of  the  arch  itself,  is  merely  a  carious  point  of  archa-olog^cal  rt»ean-h :  and 
iit4)]ate<l  instances  of  it  in  older  buildings  do  not  afiect  thelhct  that  the  moM]ne  of 
Il)ii-T<n>l<.i)ii  i>  llii'  carlu'^t  ktmun  Instnncc  (if  jiohititl  architecture  as  n  general  charac- 
teristic of  any  building.  Hut  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  building  was  constructed  by  a 
Copt  Christian. 

There  ia,  however,  another  tniilding  in  the  enrirona  of  Ciiro^  older  thaa  the 


I  9at  iMteed,  njrs  El'Ma^rrzoc 

*  I  hsre  paipoiidj  aot  rvfcrrad  al>ov«  tA  the 
moMias  Bi-A^ak  hi  the  Hatam  endaaaie  at 
Jsroaalan.  It  hi  Mid  to  contain  |iolBtad  anhca; 


but  we  know  tM>  little  of  this  building  to  sDow  aC 
nncb  stress  b«lng  laid  aa  HL  See  Fsrgaston's 
'  Bsadbook  ef  Ardiltectnni,'  Xnd  sd  p.  S7V  ten- 
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tnns4|iic  of  Ibii-TixilwMi,  which  inny  present  an  earlier  exniiiple  of  eoiiKlhtent  {tulnted 
arclies.  'I'he  fullowin)^  (mrticulant  n»pectiiig  the  Nilometer  of  the  ialuiul  of  Kr-KiWlah, 
the  huiUIiiig  referrctl  t«,  I  obtain  from  Mr.  Lane'n  MS.  notes.  I  give  them  Mlniwit 
in  hi«  own  wonts,  with  his  detiuctiouH  from  them,  which  avo  jpartirulnrly  vuUiable.*;— 
Usilnieh  Ibn-Zeyil  KI-Tanookhfo,  iti  tlu'  kliililfili  nf  Kl-\Veleed,  built  the  lir>t  Nilometer 
(uiil^yaii)  of  Kr*lto^b.  This  was  wa»b>.-ii  Uuwu  by  the  river,  or,  as  some  say,  was  palled 
down  by  order  of  the  Khaleefeh  SA*ll«*iiioon,  about  the  begim^ag  of  the  third  centniy 
of  the  Flight;  hnt  tliat  which  replaced  it  v/oi  not  fini»hed  by  him;  under  the 
Khaleefeh  El-Miitavvekkil  it  wan  eompleted,  in  the  be^nning  of  247  ( \  !•  Hfil). 
"This  is  the  buiUUng  now  exiiitin^}"  (saya  El  ltt-Va^ee,  iu  hi»  Imtor)-,  wiiicli  ht* 
bronght  down  to  A.H.  1032).  In  the  year  269,  Ibn-Tooloon  went  to  inspect  it 
ami  >»nler»  for  ro|iuinii^'  it  ;  wliuli  «as  done;  1U<V'  doon'irs  wvw  oxpendeil  on* 

it:  the  Kiialeefch  Kl-Miuttanijir  h  al.so  im\d  to  have  cauml  Home  IriHing  repairs 
to  be  done  to  it.  Bnt  it  has  undergone  very  slight  alterations  since  the  time  of 
PM-Mutawekkil:  npon  thiH  p«>int,  the  histi^ritinN  Kl-Mtilp-ee/ee,  Ea^uyoofee,  and 
Kl-Is'liaknp.  npTTct'-  The  interior  of  the  ImiMlii^  is  alwit  IH  f'  <  r  -(|nnre,  and  con- 
taitiM  on  each  of  its  sidtis  a  reccttsi,  about  six  feet  wide  and  tlmre  deep,  surmountfMl 
by  a  jtoinied  arch.  Over  ea«h  of  thcee  arches  is  an  inscription  of  one  short  line, 
in  old  Koofee  cliaracters;  and  a  similar  inscription,  a  little  al)o>-e  these,  i^urronndH 
the  u])artiiiciit  or  well.  Thoy  are  passages  fnnn  the  Kur-dn,  and  onnfjiin  no  date. 
It  Ih,  however,  alutoNt  certain  that  they  are  not  of  a  later  period  than  tliat  of  the 
ooinpletion  of  the  building  by  Kl-Hutawekldl,  and  thongh  It  has  been  repaired 
sinee  that  time,  it  hax  not  been  Hinec  rttbuill.  Jbn-Tooloon  repaired  it  twelve  years 
afterwards,  and  in  mnfinnatiou  of  the  age  of  the  iiun'riptionn,  it  may  Xtc  stated  tlmt 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  of  eharacter  sm  those  of  tlie  motiquc  of  Ibu-Tooloon;  while 
in  the  following  century,  a  diflStrent  kind  of  writing  waa  inttodnccd.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  pointe«l  nnliis  cif  the  Niloniet<'r  are  nlxmt  16  yrars  older  linn 
those  of  the  moH«|iiu  of  Ibu<T^l^"»  ^^itt  is,  861  of  our  era,  though  their  date  caa« 
not  be  10  dearly  jirored.   They  w«ro,  ^nrobably,  eonstnicted  by  the  same  architect.* 

The  i>oiuted  arrbes  in  the  i  a>t<  rii  wall  of  the  nioKque  of 'Amr  (altove  which  are 
sniallcr  Hr«  ht-,  altfniat.»ly  round  and  j»entnK»f),  are  at  least  Jmlf  a  nntnry  lart  r  flmn 
the  foundation  of  the  ino<ique,  and  even  this  date  is  very  uncertain  from  tlie  nuuienms 
alteration*  wbidi  the  bnilding  has  since  undergone.  AD  utiaied  instances  of  Arab 
l>ointed  arches  earlier  than  tin  tiini'  uf  TVni-TodlrKui,  or  fwlitcb  is  nearly  the  same 
<lat«)  tliat  of  the  Kilometer  of  Kr-Hcidah,''  are  of  very  little  value;  and  Htill  earlier 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Christian  buildingH  in  Kgj-pt,  before  the  Arab  coui)uet>t, 
as  well  in  ancient  building*)  in  Kgv]it  and  eLtewhere.  The  revi-an  lios  of  Sir 
(riirdncr  Wilkinson*  indicate  the  gradual  adoption  of  tin'-  fltrin  of  anh  to  have  coni- 
menced  in  early  Christian  tinies,  and  Mr.  >'erguiison  *  mentions  its  occurrence  in  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jemsalem.  Dnt  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  Christian* 
during  the  fintt  two  renturie^  and  a  half  of  the  Flight,  and  the  absence  of  any  remains 
of  ini{)ortant  Arab  buildings  during  the  same  time,  have  tiecaKioneil  a  break  in  the 
hiiitory  of  both  Chriiitian  and  Mohammatbn  art,  which  has  brought  dow  n  our  know- 
ledge of  the  general  adoption  of  the  planted  arcli,  and  of  the  first  truly  Arabian  archi* 


>  BemahiB  of  an  aneicnt  Nfloneter  eststdl,  lo 

till-  time  of  KI  Makrw«w,  in  the  l>iyr  oI-Hcniit, 
iti  the  Kasr  e!«i»-Sluiii$ ;  '  wliich  woMtht^  Nilomettr 
l>i'tV>ri'  Kl-Iflrttn."  One  rN..  i  \i.tt-il  at  lliilw'ni,  Ji 
liule  abuTS  Mi'inpiiin,  <*u  thu  o^ytMaUt  Khorc  of 

the  snu 

»  There  are,  I  believe,  soaie  cnrioas  arches  la 
two  aid  mosquss  above  fbilv,  an  the  eastera 
bjiik  ofihe  Nile:  tbsjr  are  ascribed  is  tbe  Pro* 


phet's  moMdln,  who  certainly  never  was  tberet 

for  nftor  tin-  I'ro|.}it'f%  ileutti  ho  wint  to  Sjria, 
aiul  i)icT<i  he  rs.u»aiiu<l  tiiitil  lie  t]M,  at  L(a- 

^  'On  Ol.rtir  and  Tuftte,'  pp.  2W»-28«.   ' .\rchl- 
teiture  of  Ancient  t'jfjpt."  pp.  17,  71. 
*  'Handbook  of  Arcbitcctur^'  pp.  m,  370, 
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tecturc.  to8()l  or  876  A.D.(847  OT  263  am.).  If  h  most  probable,  howefrr,  that  in  fllftt 
p«ri<Nl  of  fotMjuPst,  pmiecution,  nm\  ]>r<)si  lytisiii,  tht*  nrts  xmidr  >low  pr«>jrr("«<f. 

The  aUoption  in  i!iurope  of  jwinted  Hrchitecttire  is  a  «iaej»tioii  entirely  beyond  t  he 
Ufttlts  of  this  note.  In  the  East,  m  I  Iwre  nld,  iU  f{«n«ral  adoplioii  miui  date 
from  the  foinuUition  of  the  mosque  of  Ibn-Tooloon.  or  from  tlnit  of  the  Nilonieter.  In 
E<?ypt,  it  hats  sinec  been  alwayn  one  of  the  utron^^est  charactemtics  of  the  style,  when; 
that  Rtylo  nuwt  ftuuriabed ;  Mid  in  other  Mohaminadan  countrie*,  it  aoonnpanies  other 
evidences  of  thepoiert  taste.  ChoflViUy  (thon^h  not  always)  it  is,  in  Egypt,  sligfatly 
of  tho  liorsf-jihoe  form,  but  in  mnny  PTainpleu  the  trace  (tf  the  retnrn  at  tke  bate 
of  tho  archivult  is  very  alight :  the  round  hone-«boe  arrh  in  rare. 

The  noeqne  of  IbQ-fooloon,  beridet  nunUng  the  adoption  of  the  painted  arcSi,  fat 
TSmailuible  as  presenting  the  art  of  the  Araba  in  an  independent  form.  Here  the  gea* 
metrical  and  stTolloniiuneiit  is  first  f)nn"V  found,  too,  with  charartrristics  far 
aeparatod  from  any  other  known  omameiil.  ihe  scroll-work  may  poasibly  lie  traced 
to  Byaantine  worl^  bnt  in  this  hidlding  it  baa  aamimed  an  entird j  dirtinet  ehaiactcr. 
It  is  the  ornament  which  thenceforth  was  gratliiully  pfrfo»  ti<l ;  a»ul  its  stajrc".  m:i\  bo 
traced,  in  the  nioMines  and  other  eilifices  of  Cairo,  through  e%'ery  form  of  it«  develop^ 
ment.  But  in  this,  it«  first  example,  it  is  elementary  and  rude,  and  therefore  all  the 
more  remarkable.  Its  continuity  is  not  strongly  marked ;  its  forms  are  almottt  devoid  of 
grace.  In  later  and  more  fully  \  I'loptnl  (■\!niii)k'^,  tm  li  p<irtion  may  be  continuously 
traced  to  its  root — oonatitnting  one  of  the  motst  i>eantit'nl  teaturea  of  the  art— and  it* 
fbrnu  are  ayinmetrioally  perfect.*  The  geometrical  woric,  oa  the  otiier  hand,  withoni 
iK'iiig  as  intricate,  is  as  fine  in  this  mosque  as  in  any  later.  It  may  be  assumed,  as 
Mr.  1/iiii'  ha«  remarkwl  to  iiii>,  fbat  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  ela!«>r:it*»  }mnelleil 
wood-work  so  ctmimon  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thiH  again  {ita  he  has  said  in  this  work, 
page  14,)  to  the  neocwitiea  of  a  hoi  oHraate,  in  which  raiall  panda  of  wood  are 
r«'<iiiin>tl  to  witlistand  the  warjiiiij?  and  shrinkage  inevitable  to  the  material.  All  the 
ornament  in  this  mosque  is  in  stucco,  nnd  is  cut  by  han<l;  not  cast  from  mtmldii. 
like  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The  artistic  difierence  is  plainly  seen  in  the  hand-work, 
in  wluch  there  Is  none  of  the  hard  fimndity  of  caatinga.  The  building  itaelf  ia  of 
burnt  brick.*  ami  so  solidly  const nietetl  thnt  it  has  now  for  nrarly  a  thousnnd  yo»n 
withstood  the  ravages  of  time ;  and,  though  suil'ered  tu  fall  into  gradual  decay,  i» 
■till  entire,  and  even  in  ite  deoorative  portion*  almtwt  perfect.  Its  fbnn  i«  tliat  of 
a  square  c».>urt,  »urrountle<l  by  arcades  of  pointed  arches  with  a  very  slight  n'turn. 
Over  the  ntche  is  a  small  cu{>ola,  proliably,  thnni^li  ni>t  c  rtaiTily.  of  the  suime  tlat*  a* 
the  building.  I  aut  aware  of  only  one  other  instance  of  this  feature,  in  Egypt :  it  is 
that  in  the  lepnlchrBl  moaqne  of  Bar^oo|c  founded  a.h.  814.  It  ia  atmott  needleaa  to 
•earch  for  the  oldest  instance  of  the  donie  in  Arab  architecture  :  it  was  midoQbtt>illy 
lw»mnv('d  from  the  Christians :  bnt  it  niiiy  l>t'  worth  noting  that  El-M>ikreo3fce  relates 
that  H  ctiurch  existed  in  his  time  at  AliNmheli,  near  Asyoo^,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  with  three  domea,  the  height  of  each  of  which  waa  abont  eighty  cnbita  (P),  all 
of  tlx  111  }mttg  bnilt  of  white  atone,  andaaid  to  date  from  the  tinM  of  Comtentiae 
the  Urutt. 

In  their  donuM,  the  Araba  adopted,  and  improved  on,  the  oonatntctional  cxpedSent 

fbr  vaulting  over  the  space  beneath,  and  iwsriin^'  fnnu  »  square  apartment  to  the  cin-W 
of  tlie  dome.  ri<r(l  hy  lH>th  T?y7an»iin'H  and  IVrsians.  For  want  of  a  Iwtter  name,  tbi^ 
bnicketing-work  lias  been  callcil  "  peudeutive."  The  Church  of  8t.  Sophia,  at 
Conataatinoph>,  preacnta  6ne  e«aniple»  of  tta  Byaantine  form ;  hut  in  later  cdifioea  of 


>  Canfal  dtairlaipi  of  thja  aroitmeul  have  been 
pttbllsliad  fn  tht  '^nrammar  of  Omampnt."  tttrn 

thf  ufMr  .lainm  Wild     St-c  (>(ioi  i:in» 

tht>«criL-it  Iruiii  ttiv  tiiusqui!  of  ItMi-'fuuIuun, 


'  £l-Ma|Ffc«M«agra  that  th«  an  liitect  tOofML 
the  •qnare  brtok  i^Itirs  which  dupixirt  tW  atvhM 
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VuA  style,  conatmctioiMl  (lifllcottiw  Mem  to  have  coaflned  the  architecte  to  nmll 

iluniOM.  The  buildiiijf«<  nf  the  Sas^nnian  dyniuty  al;iO  contain  jicndcntivts.'  l?ut  flic 
origin  of  thifl  archit^turai  feature  Li  evideutly  far  ttimpler  than  any  to  be  soxight  for 
in  the  ttrigendea  of  domiciil  fMniitmction,  or  the  developed  and  ehiborate  exatuplee 
hitherto  adduced.  It  muitt  he  trai-eil  to  the  transition  from  a  iMtuare  to  a  circle  hy 
the  rode  prcK-esw  nhewn  in  the  anncswl  vvoiMlcut,  whicli  represents  part  of  the  interior 
of  a  tuinuhts  discovercil  at  Kert<'h,  ami  deHcril)ed  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Hoyal 
Hociety  of  Literatnn^**  (vol.  vi.  p.  KK),  plate  V.)  which,  if  of  late  date,  i»  of  very  early 
iityle,  like  the  tomb  of  Alyattet,  and  the  •o-caUedtreamiry  of  Atrena.  The  Aralia,  with 


• 


their  pecnliar  fumlty  for  cnttinp  nway  all  superfluous  material,  naturally  arelied  the 
over*]iippiiig  itonw  that  tilled  up  the  angles  of  the  hmldingi  and,  hy  uHin^  iwnted 
arches,  overcame  \\w  (litHciiUv  <>{'  the  l?y/iii\tit)o  arc  liiti'cts,  t>i  wliicli  I  luui'  ulUnhd. 
The  peudantive  wati  speedily  adopted  by.  the  Arab«  in  Kg^pt  in  a  great  variety  of 
ahapet»  and  fbr  alnuMt  eveiy  eonceivaUe  wrehiteetunl  and  ornamental  purpose :  to 
tUStdt  the  tramition  from  the  recnaed  windown  to  tho  enter  plane  of  a  Imilding:  and 
to  vault,  in  n  similar  manner,  the  <rr«>nt  ]»orelus  of  monqnesi,  which  form  bo  grand  a 
characteristic  uf  the  litylo.  TUi'  xiuiplc  cirele  placeil  ou  a  stpiare  tn  Mupport  a  ilonie, 
waa  elaborated  by  an  intemie<liate  octagon,  and  the  angle*  of  the  square  were  then 
tilltMl  in  as  in  tho  woodcut  inserted  in  the  nrxt  pnpe,  taken  fn)in  a  skt  (<  li  that 
I  made  in  the  great  »outbem  cemetery  of  Cairo,  which  sbewa  well  the  facility  with 
wMcfa  a  simple  Ibnn  waa  beantifnily  elaborated.  All  the  more  aimple  wood-work 
ioi  dwelling-houHCD  is  fashioned  in  a  variety  of  curious  patterns  of  the  same  <'ha- 
racter.  The  pendentive,  in  fact,  strongly  marki<  the  Arab  hixhion  of  cutting  off  anglea 
and  useless  material,  alwayti  in  a  pleiuiing  and  constructively  advantageooa  manner* 


1  In  India,  tarlv  brackctitifr.  vcr/  «tiuilar  to 
tlie  pendent i VI  s  iilroady  mcntioued,  ia  futind  in 
baildtoga  at  uM  l>eUii;  and  a  later  fine  «x»iuple, 
in  a  nMMqoB  at  Be^apoor.  The  ladlMi  drrclop- 
ncnt  MMM  in  b*>  nn  olblioot  only,  and  not  to  be 
oonnevted  in  my  way  with  the  oriirin  <if  pcndiR- 
tivc-s.  Tlu  iil;i.»tiT-wiirk  uf  tin'  Alhivnibra  w.xs 
derived  fVi>ni  the  woo<1<>n,  tw  well  as  tho  itooe 


and  plw<t«r,  oxatnplra  ui'  K^rypt.  It  i»  har<il>' 
nQws»»Tj  to  refute  a  theory,  which  )ia»  luivcrthe- 
leM  fuund  an  advocate,  that  pendentivcii  were 
orijdnally  a  mcrrly  ornamental  feature  dirriv«d 
fimm  the  Gothic  do^^ooth  onuunent;  retting^,  aa 
this  theory  doea,  on  a  oompariton  of  pendcaltves 
nf  trrv  loU  4aU,  lod  6t  Oooitaatteopita  wofk* 
manjthip. 
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I  hRTe  mid  ttiat  the  mosque  of  Ilm-T(Mloon  i»  tbe  moit  aiMieiit  Waalim  «dill«e 

of  known  <lat«  in  Kf^yytt,  and  that  tho  two  centuries  and  a  Imlf  thai  hail  daiwtod 
liinco  tlie  (-on(|uest  of  that  country  hy  t\w  Aruhn  left  no  sure  st-eppjnjr-stonis  hy 
wliich  to  tract'  the  gradual  advouce  uf  the  art  which  in  that  inotique  saddmly  appear^ 


a8  an  independent  style.  Another  gap  followed,  of  which  no  architectural  exaroplm 
remain.  Th«  next  period  of  Efryptiaii  art  18  that  of  the  F&timee  Khaleefthi.  During  the 

century  that  ha<l  «'l:ip>o<l.  imuh  progress  had  Wn  rt-mlv.  'Die  ^rrinit  Tints^jnc  I?l-Azh«r, 
founded  by  the  flrtit  ruler  of  that  Un«^  ouutaina  few  portions  of  the  origioat  structure ; 
nnmeroiw  repein  end  re1iii9£ng*  have  efbeed  the  flnt  plan,  and  the  andent  nidie 
now  stuniU  iw>late<l  anion^  the  column!  of  the  place  of  prayer.*  But  the  moMfnefif 
Rl-Hakim,  thou^i  in  n  niinf^<!  «t!itf',  preservfw  eno«ph  to  j«hpw  this  pr<^fre«8,  and  to 
shew  too  that  the  tyirical  foriiiH  tuund  ui  the  work  of  Ibn-l'cmlnon  had  been  preserved  and 
developed.  The  abfle  had  pislned  atreufcth  in  holdneee  and  qrnmetiy.  The  Vitpaaee 
dynasty  left  other  renjarkaV)lo  n)f»s(iufs  In  Cairo,  Im-suIoh  pnlchral  buiMings  in  the 
«M»uthom  cenict4'r>'  of  that  city ;  hearing  the  same  charact<»ri»ttics,  and  gonerally,  I 
hcliev^  of  brick,  plastered.  Th«  three  fine  gate*  of  El-^ahureh,  buUt  during  the  rulr 


*  The  AAar  was  the  flnt  niOMia>  Amnded  In 

Kl-K&hireh  ;  it  wok  cummenccd  in  JamMft-)-OoUb 
360.  anil  complrto<i  in  Ilaintulin  SOI.  It*  roof. 
Hkc  tlirit  <•!  tlir  ini.>t<)ui'  of 'Aiur.  w;is  ofiffinftlly 
low,  and  wan  HfU^rwardB  mi»ed  a  cubit.  The 
mooqno  was  ropjUrcd  by  four  of  the  KA^ioice 
Rhalcerchs,  mnd  bj  licjbars:  agaia  ia  70a»  after 
the  carthquaisc ;  in  725 ;  and  In  TM.  The  frreat 
Jiilnfirtt  was  ImHt  by  El-Oh<Miro'  0;ir1j  in  thf 
t4aith  centiu7  of  tho  Flight.  The  whole  mosque 
was  repalifd  and  ooaridenMy  altered  by  a 


Torklrfi  gtrrtmat.  In  lOM.  The  AdttrluMibMtt. 

since  its  fuundatioo,  the  pnncipal  conirreiiati^iial 
mosque  of  Cair»i,  with  the  eiceptiun  of  two 
p<Tii>ili» — (lie  fir«t.  from  thv  <liit<'  <>f  llii  irn>pij\., 
of  Ki>Hstki)n,  wlio  traii^f> m  il  the  vUivf  prayers 
to  hl«ownmo«4jue,whert  (ti<-  Klialror<  h  prvadbcd; 
the  leoond  from  tha  ■weartan  of  $aM>»-<d-Ow»  U 
that  of  Boybars.  whan  tbe  aenBon  «aa  dtaana 
Hnurrl  ill  iht'  Ailiar.  Iw'i  au.'C,  Mf^  onlinf  to  aome, 
it  i*  prohibited  to  preach  two  Kriday  aemoaa  ia 
eMtowa. 
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of  this  (lytiiisty,  arc  listens nrMiv  as  the  work  of  three  (IrooV  brothew.  They  contnin 
featuns  qmU>  forvign  to  the  art,  wlulo  dLqtlajing  (tome  of  its  bei»t  characteriHtiai ; 
Hud  deMTve  to  be  maembered  a*  «utiiplw  of  what  the  ArabH  have  obtained  from 
itisngcrs. 

Tin-  >)ntMiiJjrH  of  the  HUcn'«HHitff  (lynastj-,  which  \\  as  fimmlfd  by  the  n'Tinw  ni<l  Salali- 
«d-I>een,  are  not  numeruus ;  nor  rcmarkable>  with  some  good  cxceptioDm,  except  fur  uia»- 
•iTOttrengtb.  liwamnctor  tho  ftnfcdyMstyof  Memlook  fTaridsh)  SnlfimlJiat  the  ut 
•ttained  tn  ^>prffrtion ;  nn«l  it  wry  pradnaUy  declim^l  uiuler  tlio  si't-oiul  (or  Circaanian) 
dyoisty.  In  oonsideriug  these  periods  of  history,  it  is  aeceuar^  to  renwinber  that 
tbe  kings  w^bo  wero  or^nally  daTM,  probably  brought  with  tbm  no  wrt-knowledgc 
from  their  native  coniitrii's.  \h\t  thv  Turkish  shivos  cnmc  of  a  tomb-bnihling  nuso,  ind, 
ns  there  is  evidenci"  to  slifw,  (liin  national  tniit  tr>ok  rtiot  in  'K)ryiit.'  El-Makreczec 
aflbrds  a  W(»gbticr  reaaon  for  the  intnKlucticm  of  many  new  featnrcii  into  Arab  art  about 
this  tfane.  Geoghts  Kbiu  was  desobting  Western  AsIa,  and  driring  wbok«  pofmhition* 
before  him.  "At  the  time  of  Genjrhis  Khan."  say-*  El-Makrivzoe,  "many  KaMterns 
OMiM  to  Kgypt  £a.h.  ;  and  after  tbis»  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  tliird  reign  of  Jklobamniad 
Ibn-^UibMMMi,  tho  ivbvrbi  tootii  of  Bl-|^Chireh  were  chiefly  bnilt,  and  inoeaaed 
greatly  [a.ii.  711]."  Ibn-|pd»-00n  was'one  of  the  great  builders  of  those  days ;  aome 
of  the  wlitiiTs  lie  fountleil  are  wniontf  the  best  examph'H  of  AniMiin  art  ;  T)nt  liii  inoMjue 
within  th«  upj»t.r  circuit  of  tho  Citadel  is  as  curiously  strange  U>  that  art.  The 
minarets  are  strikingly  Tatar,  in  form  lilce  the  miniirs  of  northern  India,  and 
cm-erwl  with  glazed  tiles.-  Tliey  are  unique  in  CainK  'Die  dome-sliaped  termination 
of  those  ininaFeta,  however,  which  has  been  oompAred  to  a  darweesh's  conical  cap^  ia 
Ibnnd  in  n  fcw  otlMr  imtanoea.  It  ia  fbnnd  in  the  noaqne  of  El>|Mkhn,  wlddi  waa 
partially  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  702 ;  the  tops  of  tbe  minarets  were  then 
thrown  down,  and  were  rebuilt  by  Beybars  El-Gasbnekeer,  an  Emecr  who  usurped  the 
tbrone  of  Ibn*^ala-oon.  Tbe  collegiate  mom]ue  of  this  Emeer  presents  the  like 
pecoKarity,  as  do  aome  others  of  this,  or  a  rather  later,  period.  Tlie  lilstorical  evi- 
dence sets  at  rest  the  Knmpean  Mi>tinn  that  this  is  the  more  ancient  fonn  of  the 
minaret.  In  Egypt,  at  l^t,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  bo  earlier  tluux  tbe  commoner 
fonn« 

In  modem  times,  the  buildings  of  Cairo  are  painted  in  alternate  horizontal  stri|)es 
of  lime-wash  and  red  ochre.  This  was  an  ancient  practice,  and  one  which,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  coostmction  of  alternate  coorsea  of  atone 
and  brick.  An  example  of  tlus  the  Arabs  had  at  Egyptian  Babylon,  before  whidi  'Alttr 
pitche«l  his  tent  and  foundotl  his  city  and  mowpio.  That  old  Homan  fortress,  now 
callcil  ijLa^r-esh-lSbem^  would  have  given  the  invaders  a  ready  example  to  follow. 
Hiai  the  ooloor  waa  a  oonstmetive  ftatnre  may  he  learned  ftmn  a  study  of  the  moaqnes 
nf  Cairo ;  espec  ially  thosi-  in  the  cemeteries,  where  the  effeet  is  prodnred  by  the  tisp 
of  stone  of  different  colours,  without  the  help  of  red  ochre.  The  use  of  colour  by  the 
Arnhs  in  Egypt  wa.s,  in  tliair  best  time,  very  simple  and  sparing' :  red,  black,  end 
gdld  ou  ukramarine,  formed  ttM  |willdpel,  dmost  the  only,  arehitectaral  coloured 
•leenration  ;  with  the  addition  of  white,  and  Rometimos  yellow,  in  tlie  mrwwie  pavements 
anil  dados.  Oreen  marks  the  decay  of  the  style;  and  the  profune  e«ilouriug  of  tlie 
AUuunhra  ia  altogether  foreign  to  the  tne  art. 

The  connertlon  of  Arab  and  flothic  architecture  is  a  subject  that  would  yield 
roost  interesting  results.   Tbe  modem  fashion  of  assumtug  everything  Mohauunadan 


'  In  oantiavcntkMi  of  Mohammad's  difScUoM 
that  **tambs  sbenld  be  Unr,  and  bidll  only  «f 

snwio  bricks."    (Sec  alxiTe,  pagv  523,  foui-notc.) 

*  I  also  flod  it  mentioiied  bj  El-Ha^reezec  tbot 
Ills  two  mliiafets  cTttia  uoaiiiiscf  (oafean,ia 


Cairo,  wm  boUt  kj  a  builder  flrom  Tooress  £Te- 
brenf].  like  lh«  minaret  which  Rhow^  'Ales 

Shuh,  the  W.'7«s  r  ,)f  the  SuHAii  Al.o<>..s»'ccd,  had 
made  in  his  rooaqac  in  the  city  of  Toorrcs. 
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to  be  of  true  AnbiM  nit  hm  wbled  aii<«ritit«t  >nA  tlM  undue  importenee  that 

lias  l>ecn  (fiven  to  the  <lcprn«le(l  style  of  the  Alhainbra  (which  ib  to  iiKwqucs  of  I  In- 
best  (^airo  time  as  late  Perpeudicttlar  b  to  early  Eiiglieh  Mid  Pecoret««l  Gothic),  ami  to 
the  baiiturd  cilificp;!  of  Mobatmnadan  India. — ^because  loinetbing  in  known  aboat  these 
and  next  to  nothing  of  the  true  art — has  in<lnc«d  the  most  orronc<i)i.-<  cniiolusions.  The 
Tnnrc  the  InuMinpfs  of  Cairo  arv  studied,  the  more  clearly,  I  think,  will  the  connection 
of  the  architect«  of  that  countrjr  with  those  of  southern  Europe  be  establiahed.  In  the 
atreete  of  Chat  qwunt  old  dty,  one  b  oonatontly  in  preeence  of  itrong  Gottiie  alBnitink 
let  alone  pointed  arches  of  Crothic  proportions,  triple  lights,  &c.  The  tujiograpbical 
work  of  Kl-Makreezee  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  helping  to  a  correct  judgineut  of  <Utee, 
and  sonietiiucs  mentions  the  very  architects  Like  nil  things  Eastern,  the  art  is  not 
npidljr  cbangcaUe,  and  it  i»  far  more  ^flknlt  there  than  in  Kurope  to  Ax  approzi- 
mately  tlm  ilnto  of  nn  etltfice.  Th«'r(*  U  one  pitown\- — it  is  t!i  -t  :i  Tii'v*>jiu>  in  the 
luaio  thoroughfare  of  the  city — that  has  often  puzzled  theori(il»t,  hikI  luui  only  been 
aeeonnted  foe  by  tbe  supposition  that  a  OoChle  architect  oonstmeted  it  in  GUio.  Ifea 
history,  as  given  by  Kl-MakKez^<  hii.'l)ly  curious ;  testifying  to  the  accnracy  of  tiie 
historimu  showing  the  manner  in  which  thetio  Imildinc"!  wcrr  crfcted,  and  presenting 
an  oxaniple  of  direct  adoption  of  Outliic  work.  Tlio  gateway  iu  question  is  of  clustered 
oolnmnB,  and  is  pimihably  of  tianrition  Norman,  or  one  of  its  kindred  styles.  The 
historian's  account  is  as  follows: — "Tbe  Mcdnwh  en-Nii^irt'cvili  is  ailjurcnt  t<>  thi» 
Kubbeh  el>Man$ooreeyeh,  on  the  eastern  ^meaning,  north-eastem.j  side.  It  was  begun 
hj  El.Melik  el.'Xdil  Zeyn^-Deen  KetbngMl,  and  It  raw  to  about  the  height  of  tbe 
gilded  lionler  OR  Ita  exterior  :  then  he  was  depose<l.  And  Kl-Melik  en-NiUir  Moham- 
mad nni-Kaln-oon  gwve  orders  to  complete  it  in  the  year  R9ft,  and  it  was  oomplete«l 
in  the  year  7u3.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  buildings  of  El-K&hireh,  and  ita 
gateway  te  one  of  the  moat  admirable  of  what  the  hande  of  man  have  niade ;  ftr  U  b  of 
whit<?  marhir,  nr»vel  in  style,  surpassing  in  wnrkmanship;  and  it  was  transported  to 
El-^ireh  from  the  city  of  'Akkk  [St.  Jean  d'Acrej.  For  £1-Melik  el-Ashraf  Khaleel 
Ilm-'ll^ahi-oon,  when  he  took  'Alchb  by  etonn,  in  the  year  600^  odiered  Ch«  Rmeer 
'.\lam-ed-I)ecn  Scnger  Esh-Shuga'ee  t<»  demolish  its  walls  and  destroy  its  chnrcheat 
And  he  found  tMs  ^'ut-owny  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  clnirt  lies  of  *Akk&;  it  Wing 
of  uiarble,  its  bases,  and  jambs,  and  columns  all  coiyoincd  one  with  another  [i.e.  clus- 
tered] :  10  Im  oonTcyed  tbe  whole  to  El-Kihireh." 

Thi'  r(>sult  of  this  imiuirv  into  the  origin  nnd  rise  nf  Arabian  art  is  very  simple.  It 
sets  at  rest  the  question  of  the  Arabs  having  possessed  any  but  tbe  rutlest  native  art. 
An  ementuUy  nnartiitie  Semitic  nation,  they  overran  eonntriee  aboandhig  in  tlw 
renuuna  of  deenyii^  ityle^  tind  used  the  craflsnicn  of  those  countries  to  lioild  tlieir 
ino*«|nps  and  ji  ilncos  ;  at  first  adopting  the  old  iirt ,  and  afterwards  t  nurr:ifti»ijr  n»nny  of 
its  features  into  a  new  style  of  their  own.  The  earliest  Arab  buildings  were  predomi- 
nantly Bynntine,  and  that  style  alwayi  eontinned  to  exewlfle  a  etroofr  inflnenoe;  bat 
snnn  one  rnnre  markedly  Oriental  was  nddetl  to  it,  atid  to  the  linlf-foniieil  Arabian 
art  then  springing  up.  This  waa  the  Persian  or  SasHauiau ;  and  to  it  mtut^  I  think* 
be  traced  much  of  the  elegance  of  the  Aral^n,  and  a  great  proportion  of  Ite  ornament. 
A  later  Tatar  element,  in  Egypt,  I  believe  1  )iavf  also  slicwn  to  have  been  adde<i.  It 
must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arab  stylt-  n  fii^^'nct  individuality: 
and,  taking  the  Egyptian  as  tbe  typical  (as  it  was  eerUinU  tbe  highest)  form, 
it  ia  one  that  must  tank  among  the  pm«it  of  all  tinee  and  eonntrlca.  1V»  wbal 
extt'iit  tlip  Arnhs  themselvos  wnrkotl  in  its  develn])nient  is  at  present  doubtful,  and 
will  probably  always  remain  so.  They  have  never  excelled  in  liandiiTaRs.  Tlteir 
workmen  were  commonly  Copts.  Greeka,  and  Peraians;  and  though  they  most 
have  h-Hrnt  fr<jm  these  peoples,  they  appear  never  to  have  been  able  to  di^Mlae 
altogether  xvltli  their  services.  The  t-t'^t^  tliat  flirrrt<-d  their  iiduni-a])le  works — 
whence  it  arose  and  how  it  was  fost^ered — tVirms  a  itmre  subtle  question  :  unleaa  their 
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•rohilediB  n  well  ac  fbeir  workmcni  wore  finwignen,*  we  nrnut  tuwrlbe  Et  tojtho  Antba 

thoiiis<'1vi-:< ;  :uit1  it  wouKl  then  fonii  a  reinurkuble  example  of  %  iimtion,  nattiraUy 
tiUiteleM,  acqairiug  a  perception  of  bouuty  of  form,  synunctry  of  pro]Mirtion,  and 
gvnenllj  of  the  bighflrt  qiuUitioi  of  arvbitcctond  and  decorattvo  excellence,  wliicb 


III.— HISTORY  OF  THE  MOSQUR  OP  'AMR' 
{Abstracted  fnm  Ei-JdaJjfreenai's  Uistorkal  and  TcpograpAicid  Account  of  £gj/pt.) 

Tub  innettino  wn?  Iniilt,  nftcr  the  ootupation  of  Alexandria,  in  the  yenr  nf  tlie 
F%ht,  21.' — Aboo-Sa'oed  £1-I;^iniyeree  says,  1  have  wen  the  moaqae  of  'Amr  Ibn-Kl- 
*  Af ;  ita  lenittli  was  60  enUtB,  with  a  width  of  80  cnbita.*  And  be  made  the  roud  to 
surronnd  it  on  every  side.  And  he  maile  to  it  two  entninccB,  faring  the  hooM  of  *Amr 
Iliti-Kl-'A^.  Ill-  iil-M)  iiiadf  tf)  it  two  entrances  in  the  iinrtliL'rn  side,  and  two  entmnceH 
in  tlie  western  side ;  and  he  who  went  out  from  it  by  the  way  of  the  Street  of  tho 
Lamps  Ibnnd  the  eastern  angle  of  the  mosque  to  be  over  agidnst  the  western  angle  of 
tho  h(msc  of 'A-,nr  I'm-El-'X?.  That  was  before  tluTf  wii-;  taken  fir«)ni  tbt-  houne  what 
wa«  taken  [to  enlarge  the  inosqae].  Its  length  from  the  ^ibleh  to  the  northern  Hide 
was  Kke  the  length  of  the  honse  of  *Amr  Ibn-Sl- Af.  And  its  roof  was  very  low,  and 
there  waa  no  inner  court  to  it ;  iOi»  in  tnmmer  tfanai,  the  people  used  to  sit  in  its  outer 
oonrt  fin  evprv  miIp. 

The  lirst  who  added  to  it  was  Mealetueh  Ibn-Mnkbaiiiul  Kl-Anjaree,  in  the  year  63. 
He  added  to  it  on  its  eastern  side,  of  that  wMdi  a^mns  the  honse  of  *Amr,  and  on  Its 
northern  side ;  but  he  iii:nli>  no  new  luMU'ion  to  it  on  the  sotithom,'  nor  on  the  western,- 
side.  He  made  a  "  rahabeh  "  [an  exterior  court  J  on  the  north  of  it,  and  the  peojile 
resorted  thither  in  the  snmmer ;  he  also  plastered  it,  and  ornamented  itii  lower  wulltt, 
and  its  roof;  for  the  mosque  of  'Amr  [i.  that  built  by  'Amr]  was  Q«dther  plastered 
nor  embellished.  He  ortlere<l  the  buiMinf:  af  thr  minurct  of  the  mosqnc  ^of  'AmrPJ 
which  is  in  El-Fos^. — ^It  is  said  that  Mo  awiyeh  ortlennl  the  building  of  the  towers 
fbr  the  adin ;  and  Heslemeh  made  ibr  the  eongregational  mosque  Ibor  towers  at  ita 
Ibnr  comers  ;  lu'  wa-  tin-  first  wlio  inatlf  tlifin  In  it:  there  was  non(^  hoforo  th:\t. 

In  the  year  7u,  'Abd-Kl-'Azcez  Ibn-Marwdn  puUed  it  [the  mosque]  down,  and  ndde<l 
to  it  ou  the  western  aide»  and  encloeed  in  it  the  oonrt  that  was  on  the  northern  side ; 
but  on  the  eaitent  sid«v  he  ooold  not  find  ^Moe  to  enlarge  it:  so  aajt  El^^n^'ee;  but 


*  Borne  of  the  archlt«cts  I  have  thcrwn  to  have 
h<-rM  fdrfiffin  rs  ■  t>i<-  iiiK-l  n  iiiiirlwiiliic  mu  ,  tho 
bttildeiof  Uti'  iuiJiM}ue  of  Ibu-'i  iioioon,  wa-i  »  L'upt ; 
and  Ihrrv  bruthent,  (irccka,  ciiostRMrtsd  the  tlllSS 
gnnd  iratcs  of  Ki-I>dhireh. 

»  Thl»  ulwtract  «if  Kl-M»^^ recti's  luKtorical  de- 
•ai|itlQa  iiC  the  nuMH^  of 'Amr,  atthoai^inittin 
In  a  lomnrttaX  dsUJM  and  «an(bted  maimer,  it 
of  impitrtanoo  In  an  arch:>'olcirical  aiKl  nrtiKtic 
point  of  view,  and  will.  1  tlunk,  ;uivjit*We 
tu  vtudi'ntn  ol  tht-  MiV>j>'i't.  whilo  diiMipaUnfr 
theories  too  bastUj  furmed  rtapectiog  tbu  the 
oUUwt  }d\u\im  Jmrnidatian  in  Kgypt  sad  psrhaps 
intlMKast. 

>  "  IlNi-t4di«e'ah  njs.  *  I  have  heanl  onr  ahcjkhs 

»a*  that  till  rt  w.'is  not  tu  the  mo«imi'  .if  "Amr  a  n- 
oeaaed  uivhe:  and  i  kuuw  uot  whvtiicT  Mt»kiU4.<h 


built  It,  or  'AM'EI-'Afee*.'  The  flmt  who  made 

tlic  iiii'hr  was  Kurrah  Ilni-STinrok.  Kl- W;ikiile<» 
itaytt, '  Xlt>l>iuuii4ad  Ibii-lIiUil  told  mc<  that  Ui«  tint 
who  oaniitruttiHl  a  rvcMaed  niche  waa  'Omar  Ibn- 
'Abd-EI-'Aseex  mhax  be  built  the  moeque  at  the 
Prophet.'"  [I  liavs  Inserted  this  note  from  El. 
Ma^reeiee,  bMaoos  tlwrs  Is  a  teeessed  olcho  in 
the  moeque  «f  *Amr  oommnnljr  ascribed  to  him. J 

♦  So  '.lUn  iicciirdiiii,'  to  Kl  l.i  vtJi  Ilin  Sa.vl,  l  it^-d 
hv  V^h-SuviNii.-o,  II)  liis  Work  on  K^'vpl  t-iititlud  the 
lio-n  .  I  Muh;i<lnr;ili,  M.S. 

'  i  he  Miulhern  side,  or  that  ol  the  klblt  h,  is  the 
•tde  which  we  should  call  the  eosteni ;  the  render 
must  (herefora  bear  in  mind,  tliroughuul  ttiis 
absliaet.  Hut  the  pointa  of  the  eoupsos  are 
oamed  after  the  Arab  manner. 
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K1-Kindee  saya  that  ho  cnlur^l  it  on  nil  it^  Tour  ridc*.~'Abc}-AUa]i  IbQ>*Abd-KI- 
Hflik  rmlfrpd  tho  niistnp  of  the  roof,  whicli  \vn«  low.  in  thi'  vc-jir  s;i. 

In  the  beginuiti{;  of  the  ^ear  92,  by  ortivr  uf  Kl-^Velml,  El-kurrah  Ibti-Sburevk, 
tbe  giwttwor  of  Vgjiyi,  polled  it  down,  and  began  to  build  it  in  Shofbin  of  tbat-yoH', 
C4»inp1etiii(;  it  in  RHinai.lan,  Ofi.  The  cnlarg^enient  of  Kurrah  waa  on  the  aoatbem  and 
eastern  udea,  and  he  took  part  of  the  house  of  'Aiur  and  of  hia  aon,  and  undoaed  it  in 
tbe  nioaqne,  witb  tbe  road  wbleh  waa  between  tfiem  and  the  nuMiiue.— Kurrah  made 
tbe  recciwcd  nicho  which  is  called  the  mihr&b  of  'Amr,  booiiiHc  U  i)i  iti  the  dinetkn  ot 
the  niche  of  the  nld  nmftjuc  which  'Amr  built.'  Tin*  kihU  h  <if  tho  old  tiir»<»qM<>  waa  at 
the  gilt  pillars  in  the  row  of  taboots  [wooden  chesslMj  at  thin  liMy :  these  are  fbtir 
piUan;  two  ftcing  two,  and  Kurrah  gilt  their  rapitala  t  there  were  no  gilt  pilbm  in  tbe 
TiKiytquo  oxeojtt  thoni.  In  the  days  of  Kurrah  the  mofvjxic  hnd  not  n  niche  rave  this 
niche,  liut  as  to  the  central  niche^  exiatii^  at  this  day,  it  is  called  the  niche  of  'Omar 
Ibn-Marwin,  and  perlmiM  be  made  it  in  the  waUa  after  I^Lnrrah.  Some  haw  aaid  that 
ILumih  niade  these  two  nicbea.'-^And  the  mosque  had  four  entrances  made  to  it  ;  they 
are  the  four  entrances  now  existing  on  its  easteni  side :  and  on  its  weetom  aide,  four 
cutrancea ;  and  on  its  northern  side,  three  entrances. 

In  the  year  133,  Iba-'Alee  added  four  oolumna  at  the  baek  part,  and  it  b  aid 
thnt  he  enclos^Hl  in  the  mostjne  the  honsc  of  Zuheyr  Ibn-Kl-'OwwSm  ;  the  fifth  entrance 
of  the  eastern  eutranctsi  of  the  uioaquc  at  thia  day  is  of  this  addition :  he  Imili  also 
tbe  fore  part  of  tbe  mosque  the  lint  entnnoeb— In  the  year  175^  Mooab  Ibn^'Eiaii 
added  to  it  the  eoort  at  iti  baek  part,  whieb  ia  half  the  eoort  known  aa  that  of  Aboo> 
Eiyooh. 

In  the  year  211,  by  order  of  'Abd-Alhih  Ihn-T£hir,  au  adtlitiou  equal  to  it  £th« 
moaqne^  was  made  on  its  western  »ide :  this  addition  was  tlie  great  nidie  and  wb^  it 
on  the  western  side  of  it  m  far  as  the  addition  of  El-Kha/iii,  Ac.'  'Kesk  Ihn-Yezfwd 
completed  the  addition  of  Ibn-fahir.  The  measure  of  the  mosqot^  without  tiic  two 
additioH,  amoonted,  completely,  to  190  (arddteefa)  cnbita  in  lengtli,  and  ISO  calnta 
in  width."  The  court  of  Kl-y^rith  is  tho  northern  court  of  the  addition  of  El-Khiaiii : 
it  was  built,  in  the  year  237,  by  El-lJ^ith,  and  he  ordered  the  building  of  the  conrt 
contiguous  to  the  Mint.  The  ndclitioii  of  Aboo-Kiyoob  was  in  the  remainder  of  the 
oonrt  called  the  court  of  Aboo-Eiyoob.  The  niche  ascribed  to  Aboo*Kijroob  h  the 
western  one  of  thin  addition  :  it  was  built  in  tin-  yt-ar  2ri8. 

A  tire  occurred  in  tbe  hack  part  of  the  iii«>iiqne,  and  it  was  repaired ;  this  addi- 
tkm  bring  made  in  the  days  of  A^mad  Ibn«Toolooii ;  and  in  tbe  night  of  Friday,  tbe 
20th  of  Safar,  275,  a  Are  occurred  in  the  mosque  and  destroyed  from  beyond  thrve 
arches  from  Utih  Israeel  to  the  court  of  El-I;^arith:  in  it  was  destroyeil  the  grt'wtcr 
part  of  the  addiliuu  uf  Ibn-'lahir,  and  a  ])ortico.  It  was  re|>aired  by  order  of  lihotua- 
raweyh  in  the  abore>named  year :  6,400  decTiarii  were  ex^iended  on  it. 

Kl-Kh-r/in  added  one  jKirtico,  from  the  Mint,  which  is  the  ixirtit'o  with  a  nirhe 
and  two  windows  adjoining  the  court  of  El-^arith ;  its  size  i»  ii  cubita.  It  was 
commenoed  In  liegeb,  867,  and  ftntsbed  at  the  dose  of  Bama^in,  36a^In  387,  tbe 
mosqne  was  re-whitewashed,  and  mnth  of  the  fcsfaak*  that  was  in  the  porticees  was 


t  The  l^ibich  of  'Amr  lbn-KI-'A(i  was  Uie  ■ame 
ia  dircctiun  a«  tiiat  adopted,  in  Egipit,  bf  Um 
WMnpanioni  vt  Mo^^mad.  Kl'JIa^iwn*  (Ao> 
count  oTthe  MlhrAlM  of  K^ypt)  trtb  as  Chat  Oib 

ia  not  truf  to  tlir  fliri-.  iicn  ,.f  MilV.  li.  It  Is 
Itjuud  ia  the  im>s,|ui  -i  of  ;,■,  /<  Ij.  \lr\r4ii.iri;i, 
KiMM,  «V« .     A  Mi  i.ii.i  kiliK  li      th.'^I  m|  ttif  iinift.)ur 

uf  '('«'»lu>»>-  A  third  ia  that  uf  Uw  iUbar.  whiub 
KI»]la|MeMt  stalM  ta  ia  tha  tnw  divMliao.  This 


ia  followed  by  tlie  otti«r  OMaqat*  of  81'lP&hto«li  (or 
Cairo).  There  an  ottiar  vaiiallgns  ofChe  IftMi 
whkh  it  it  imdIsM  levsoliy. 

•  "Th^ftaeo  oTUlOtMit  of 'Anrfei  MUd  by  tome 

to  !«.•  wli.Ti  :iri'  llic  poipit  and  th«  uii-lu-.  ' 

'  "  U  i»  >:ail  tti.a  the  iiifBnurc  of  Uut  iuu4K}utaf 
Ibii  j'oulouii  it  thi'  siamo  aa  that,  cxcvpt  the  |Hir' 
liooos  that  surruuud  it  on  its  thnastdaa." 

^OrPasqrflak:  assslMiva,iai»lBl,ibal«ote. 
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rcinov(Hl,  and  iU  platv  wliitownshm! :  five  tublctrt  wctp  cnj^iivtil  n\n\  ^ilt and  Mt  up 
oviT  the  Ave  ea«tern  entranceti;  and  tbe^  ar«  what  are  over  thcin  now. 

El>|jMkha  ordered  tlie  coaitnMtioii  of  the  two  portkoM  which  •re(«iya  E]«^a^'ee) 
in  the  rourt  of  the  mosque.  Kl-Mustan^ir  bi-llah  aLw)  orderc<l  an  addition  to  be  made 
to  the  makMorah  on  its  eastern  and  western  sides.'  In  the  year  4i5  the  minaret  which 
is  in  the  space  between  the  minaret  of  'Orfah  and  the  great  minaret  wan  built. 

In  the*  year  5&i,  the  Fratiks  under  Amaury  bflriegiMi  EloJ^lhiieh,  Wldtht  city  of 
M if r  wan  burnt  an<l  riMiiaiTU'd  hnriiiii^r  fur  54  days;  and  tho  niosqno  hcrame  dihipi- 
dated.  In  568,  ^ai^l>-t.Hl-L>een  repaired  it,  r^tored  it«  fadr  [the  upper  end,  next  to 
the  iFihIcih]  nnd  the  great  nlobe^  muA  nade  varioof  additioiw  bi  it.  In  666  tiie  norlh- 
em  wall  and  the  ten  aidifli  were  nooubniGCed,  end  in  687  the  numqM  wm  agein 

repnirtnl. 

1  n  the  rarthquuke  in  tlic  year  702,  the  mosque  became  dilapidated.  The  Kmeer  SiUr 
waa  appointed  to  repur  it,  and  ho  entruste<l  it  to  his  acribe  Bedr^^l-Deen  lhn-Khatt<b. 
He  pulled  down  the  northeni  boundarr  from  the  wtojw  of  the  riKf  t>>  tlio  fiitrunce  of 
the  ocnthern  and  eastern  addition,  and  rebuilt  it.  He  made  two  new  doors  to  the 
iHMtheni  and  weatern  addition ;  and  attaehed  to  cadi  pillar  of  the  laat  row>  ftdag  the 
wall  that  he  pulled  down,  another  pillar  to  ttrtngtheu  it;  He  added  to  the  Mof  ^  the 
western  addition  two  jwrticoes.* 

After  this  the  mosque  and  its  arches  became  dilapidated,  and  it  was  near  to  fall ; 
and  the  chief  of  the  merchants  of  Egypt  repaired  li»  mosque :  he  pulled  down  the 
?adr  altogether,  bflwc'cn  tho  jjreat  niche  and  tho  IntK^r  cuirt.  in  k'ii<;th  and  hrciulth;  and 
rebuilt  it ;  and  repaired  the  walls  and  roof.   This  work  wa^  concluded  in  the  year  804. 

Ilm-EI-Hatowwai;  nya,  Tlie  mimber  of  the  eatrancea  ia  thirteen  t  of  theee,  en  the 
southern  nde,  is  Bib  ez-Zcysalakht ;  on  the  northern,  are  three  entrances ;  on  the 
eastern,  five;  and  on  (he  weatmi,  £9ar.  The  nnmber  at  ite  colomna  ia  S78j  and  of 
its  minarets,  five. 

[So  tar  Kl-Malpreeue.  It  ia  Mid  tliat  the  last  rcimirs  were  made  to  this  mosque 
by  Munld  R«\v,  aljont  50  or  60  years  npo;  and  that  all  tlic  arches  which  the  pillars 
sapport,  and  the  roof,  were  then  constructed.  The  building  is  about  350  feet  stjuare. 
The  ontflide  wailli  are  of  hrldi.  The  interior  oonrt  ia  nurroonded  by  portlooee,  of 
wbldl  the  columns  are  aix  deep  on  tht-  side  next  Mekkeh  ;  three  deep,  on  the  ripht  ; 
four  deep,  on  the  left;  and  only  a  single  row  on  the  side  in  which  is  the  entnuu^. 
The  two  niches  mentioned  by  El-Ma^preezcc  still  exist :  the  centarai  or  great  niebc!,  and 
a  MnaUer  one  ranch  to  the  kA,  or  towarda  the  north-eaatem  angle  of  the  moeqne.} 


lY.'^N  THE  INCBEA8E  OF  THB  NILE-DEPOSIT. 

Iir  the  flnt  diapter  of  tfaia  work,  Mr.  Lane  has  OMntioned  the  great  annnal  plwiM>> 

menon  of  Egjpt,  the  rise  of  ita  fertilizer  the  Nile,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of 
almost  the  whole  cultivable  land  and  dcjMwit  of  the  alluvial  sod  held  in  suspeniiion 
in  the  water.  The  tlei^cription  of  the  ordinarj'  labours  of  agricoltore  dso  reqmred  a 
apeoU  refhroBoe  to  the  innadation  (page  328  $fq*i.),  and  the  acooont  of  the  ccremonlee 
oheenred  jaarly  in  eonneetion  with  the  riie  of  the  Nile  fixma  almoet  a  whole  ebaptar 


'  "  M,ikHc«)r;i!is  were  ilritt  m.u\(  In  mas-incs  in 
the  day»  Muaiyi>€h  ll<u-AlM.t-riufjau,  iu  the 
year  4i;  and  perha|M  lyurrsli  when  he  built 
the  mosqoe  ia  Miff  made  the  ina)Hr«Mrah  "  [ite 
lara  BI'Ma^mMe  inttb  plae»s  bvt  mo  ako«*. 


pagefiW.] 

*  "  He  dcstrojcd  oiit«i<U!  Ml?r  and  in  the  two 
Varslt'IlS  :i  iiiiiulxT  i'{  iii.iMjm^,  :iii<l  l>«ik  tluir 

columns  to  marble  with  theni  the  iuucr  cuurt  ol 


4  o 
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(tho  Twenty-sixtli).  Since  the  ncrount  of  the  '  Motleni  Egyptians'  waa  written,  the 
Hcientific  aspect  of  the  Bubj«H't  f  wlndi  h  iitdml  foreign  to  nn  aeroimt  of  manners  and 
cu.stoiiw)  hoA  assumed  special  imjiurtanee.  The  secular  increaite  liatl  been  v»|^tul y 
eatinuted  by  wvend  tewtted  men,  oommendng  with  thote  attadied  to  the  Frendi 
expedition  under  XajH)lt  iin  ;  but  some  vnut  rtainty  had  nlw-tivs  hevn  fflt  rc-^jxTtinir  th<» 
rate  of  this  iQcroHKo  in  early  agea,  and  the  uuittor  was  vtiiually  undetennincd.  NciUMqr 
WH  tlie  AvenM^e  depth  Mcertained,  altbongli  tiM  ndinwiit  itidf  Ind  Iwoi  mmduad. 
geoIugicHlly  and  chyuiically.  Thitt,  which  is  the  mimdifie  side  of  the  question,  had 
be«»n  tlms  ^'i  iuT.tlly  i  x]ili>rtHl;  but  on  the  Z/terary  or  hiHttirical  side,  the  establjuhinnnt 
of  any  synchroniKin  between  the  surface  of  Uie  depxiit  at  any  pa»t  p«iod,  and  a 
Irafnra  d«to  of  Ibe  fahdhifainti  of  Bsypt*  had  been  frnitleaaly  Mtenptcd.  llna  ^* 
cult  subject  wa*  lately  reojieneil  Viv  Mr.  Li-onanl  TTomer,  who  by  a  series  of  so-<-.ill.-»l 
scientific  investip-ntiiins  (not  i^oniliit  ted  by  himselt),  sought  to  determine  the  r.it*- 
tiie  incn^ase  of  the  deposit  by  the  aid  of  history  as  well  aM  science,  and  then  to  apply 
a  scale  thus  obtained  to  the  early  existence  of  uum  in  Egypt.  Hi^  result*,  sudbi  aa  they 
are,  were  eagerly  arc»']»tiMl  by  the  Into  linrnn  Bunsen,  for  they  fitted  his  elastic  chr-"*- 
nobgy  with  sufficient  accuracy^  and  they  were  formally  adopted  in  the  third  rolmue 
of  bis  '  Egypt's  Plaoe.*  Tbe  ammed  fhcts  irei«  well  |rat  and  cnwhingly  refuted,  bi 
a  review  of  the  latter  work  which  api)eared  in  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  for  April  18S9 
(Xi).  210).  I  cannot  do  bettiT  than  inm-rt  *nn»e  extracts  fmm  the  review,  before 
making  any  additional  comments.  Mr.  Honior's  method  was  to  endeavoor,  by  boring 
the  plain  formed  by  tbe  Nile^  to  obtaun  the  actual  depth  of  the  aUoHal  oedincnt,  ae 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  depo«it,  ic,  and  to  connect  with  these  any  indications  f>f 
secular  strata,  or  historical  footprints  represented  by  fragments  of  brick,  pottery,  or 
other  objects  of  man's  handiwork,  as  well  as  known  monmnenta.  The  results  w  ere 
oommnnkated  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  two  papers,  printed  in  the  '  niiUwofibied 
Trnn^nctiona.*  The  reviewer  etatet  the  caee  aonght  to  be  eitaUiabed  by  Mr.  Homer  ae 
follows : — 

Mr.  Homer  infers,  fttm  finding  a  piece  of  ^lottery  in  the  Nile  aedinent,  awl  at  a 
certain  dqtth  Iwlow  the  surface  of  tbe  soil*  that  mau  existed  in  Egypt  more  tlian 

11,000  yp:irs  liftort-  the  Chrifitian  rm  ;  and  nr<t  merely  i-xi»ti><1.  bnt  bad  advnnrfyl  in 
civilization  so  tar  as  to  know  and  practise  the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  clay,  and 
hardening  them  by  fire.  Mr.  Homer  arrives  at  ttdaoonchnion  in  tbe  following  matuwr. 
Taking  the  coloesml  statue  of  lianieses  II..  in  the  area  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  aa  the 
b.r-i'i  i.f  his  calculation,  be  found  tbf  ilt'pth  of  the  Nile  se<liment,  from  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  to  the  upper  level  uf  the  platform  upon  wliich  the  statue  had 
stood,  to  he  9  feet  4  indiee.  Then  adopting  the  date  of  Lepitos  for  the  reiga  ef 
Rameses  II.  (B.C.  ISO't — 1328\  and  sny.jMisincr  tbo  f^tntno  tn  have  b<M»n  rrrrtcMl  in  1361, 
Mr.  Horner  obtains,  In'tween  that  tin>e  and  1854— the  date  of  bis  excavations— a  period 
of  321 5  years  for  the  accumulation  of  9  feet  4  inches  of  segment ;  and  aeoordingly  he 
oondndes  that  the  mean  rate  of  increase  haK  bi<en.  within  a  small  fraction,  3}  indies  in 
n  contiiry.  Hi  nrc.  <«ays  Mr.  H'rm»"r.  *  it  jrivi  s  for  tlio  l-jwest  jiart  deposited  an 
lO.'iHTj  years  before  tho  middle  of  the  reign  of  Itameses  11.,  11,646  yean  before  Christ, 
and  I3,i>00  years  before  1854.' 

"  M.  Bun-sen,  after  quoting  Mr.  Homer's  words,  adds  :— 

"  'Til.'  op. MMtiim  lurfoniifil.  and  the  result  obtained,  are  historical,  not  trf<>l'>ri'';«l 
Tbe  soil  which  has  lieen  {)enotrate<l  is  exclusively  historical  sod,  coeval  with  utankind, 
and  ni^lies  a  monnmeat,  the  date  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  all  desirable  certafaaty. 
It  is  a  soil  accumulated  at  flic  same  spot,  by  tln^  wnnc  nnint^  rmpted,  regular,  inf dilM.- 
agencv  of  that  river,  which,  like  the  whole  country  tlmnigh  which  it  flows,  is  a  jwrfett 
chronometer.  It  is  an  agency  evidently  ondbtnAed  by  any  other  agency  dnring 
these  more  than  a  hundred  centuries,  by  flood  or  by  deluge,  by  elex-ation  or  hy  •ie|ismk 
sion.  The  fertUiiing  sediment  is  found  in  its  place  thronglioDt.  Under  these  cirtoi' 
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stancM  it  would  Mem  rmmooM*  to  cnppow  tlwt  there  b  no  nwterbl  diffierence  in  the 

riili'  of  itocular  increaiw  ;  but  that  If  tlicn-  W  :niy,  tin-  lower  ntntta  would  require  im 
inch  or  half  an  inch  leas  to  represent  the  ^wth  of  a  century.' — vol.  iti.  Pr«)fiic«,  p.  xxvi. 

»'  Xow  tlie  fimt  question  which  naturally  aritm  in,  can  we  (U>pen<I  upon  the  annimey 
of  the  heta  m  thus  utated?  Mr.  Homer  is  both  a  sound  ^:eolo{!:iHt  and  ftnum  of 
honour,  and  he  certainly  would  not  intentionally  deceive  us;  but,  unfortunately,  hi« 
testimony  in  thi«  cane  is  of  little  or  no  value,  a»  he  i«  not  an  independent  witnetM,  but 
rimply  a  rei>orter  of  tlie  obaerratiotu  of  oth«n.  If  he  had  heen  penonally  prment,  and 
had  tieen  with  his  own  eyes  the  boring-inittrunicnt  bring  u]i  frotnn  depth  ot'tliirty-nine 
feet  of  NIltMlci»osit,  a  piece  of  |)ottery,  wo  should  have  had  the  testimony  of  a  trust- 
worthy and  competent  witness;  but  his  mere  belief  of  the  alleged  fact,  without 
penwrnl  ohnrratioBt  ie  of  no  talne  whatever  in  a  M-ientiflc  {H)int  of  view.  Befora 
acre|iti!!'^'  '^m  li  ;i  -^hitcnicnt  n«  an  Tiuiliiulited  fact,  we  »li'  n!  !  require  infonxatioii  ti]w>n 
many  puinta,  a«  to  which  we  arc  at  present  entirely  in  the  ilitrk.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  crefiWfity  or  oonpetency  of  the  pnwm  or  fienons  who  made  the  ^ecorery ;  hat 
we  do  know  that,  in  all  such  ctises.  whate  ver  is  w.iiitetl  Ih  alwnyt*  found.  If  n  gentle* 
man  iti  thir*  crmntrv  ha**  the  iiiirifortmie  to  fuiu  v  that  he  has  coal  or  copper  on  his 
estate,  and  lUrects  borings  to  be  made,  the  instrument  ahuost  invariably  brings  up  thu 
dedred  epediDeD,  tlMogh  thepvMtlcatgecdogtft  is  »wwe,  ftt>m  the  nature  of  the  strata, 
that  the  p\i«tenrc  of  cither  r*jp]K'r  or  coal  is  a  pliysieal  inii>'>s.si1>ility.  So  tiotorioiiHly  is 
thia  the  caae,  that  all  who  have  had  experience  in  these  matters  attach  uu  importance 
to  mdi  epedmena*  unlen  the  alleged  diaeoverer  ia  a  adentiftc  ohaenrer,  of  whoae 
ehamcter  and  competency  thera  oan  be  no  question.  VVIien,  thereforei,  Mr.  Horner 
gave  opecial  inslrtu  tioiis  to  hi««  nsrents  to  att«  iul  to  the  following  ]H)int,  amonp:  <»ther»  : — 
*If  any  tVagments  of  human  art  be  found  in  the  soils  {uuiseil  through;  and,  unless  they 
he  hridc  or  other  rode  aMrterial,  to  pireaenre  them*— our  eKperimce  of  aimilar  excava- 
tions would  lead  us  to  expect  that  such  frajriuents  of  hmaan  art  woiihl  Ix-  sure  t<i  he 
furthcoming.  But,  even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  and  the  pieces  of  pottery  were  actually 
found  in  the  plaeea  inAoated,  there  areaeveral  ciratnuitancM  which  vendor  Mr.  Hanier*a 
inflneaoe  respecting  their  extreme  anticiuity  extremely  doubtful. 

"If  we  adopt  a  date  of  the  tirst  coloni/atinn  of  the  eotmtry  ef>i)si>!tent  with  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagiiit,  and  admit  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Homer's  cstiuntte  of 
the  mean  rate  of  the  IneiwaM  of  the  alluvial  mAl,  we  may  ftirly  ealenlate  that  at  that 
time  the  general  surfai  e  of  the  plain  of  Memphis  was  at  least  thirteen  feet  below  its 
present  level,  and  that  the  bod  of  the  Nile  was  in  the  same  place  much  more  than 
twenty -aix  feet  hebw  its  banks — ^that  is,  much  more  titan  thirty-nine  feet  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  plain ;  for  the  l>ed  of  the  river  rises  at  the  same  rate  as  tlie 
iKirtlerin^f  lamh  aiid  is  in  this  part  of  Efry]»t  at  least  tw  t'tity  six  fi-et  helow  the  lan<l  in 
meet  of  the  shallower  parta.    Now  aci*ording  to  an  ancient  tradition,'  Mcnes  (^that  is, 
ao»  of  the  earliest  kings  of  £^ypt),  when  he  ibunded  Memphis*  ia  idated  to  have 
diverted  the  coursw  of  the  Nile  eostwanls,  by  a  dam  about  100  stadia  (about  twelve 
miles)  south  of  the  city,  and  thus  to  have  dried  up  the  old  bed.    If  so,  many  years  mu>>t 
have  elapsed  before  the  old  IxhI  became  filled  up  by  the  annual  deposits  of  the  inunda- 
tion; and  the  piece  of  pottery  may  have  been  dropped  into  it  long  after  the  time  of 
this  early  king,  for  we  do  not  know  the  mnrse  of  the  old  hed,  ami  the  statue  may  ^tand 
upon  it.   Or  the  piece  of  pottery  may  have  fallen  into  one  ot'  the  fissures  into  wliich 
the  dry  land  ia  rent  in  aummer,  and  which  are  eo  deep  that  noany  of  them  cannot  he 
fathomed  even  by  a  palm-branch.    Or,  at  the  spot  where  the  statue  stood,  there  may 
have  been  formerly  one  of  the  innumerable  welb  or  pita,  from  whidi  water  was  raised 
by  means  of  earthen  pots. 
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A^rain,  wt;  kruiw  frrnn  the  testimony  of  Mnlcrtzi  tliiit,  It^H  than  a  f  hoiisaiul  years  a^ro. 
the  Nile  tlowed  close  by  the  present  western  limits  of  Cairo,  from  which  it  Im  now 
separated  by  a  pUun  extending  to  the  wvHh  of  mare  tlum  Binile.  In  this  plain,  there- 
IbM^  one  might  now  dig  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  and  tbeB  f!ir«i  ph  nty  of 
fraginPTits  of  pottery  «nd  other  renmin;*  lorn  than  a  tlionsaiid  years  old !  Natural 
chang^es  in  the  course  of  the  Mile  simikr  to  that  which  we  have  here  mentioned,  and 
some  of  them,  doabtleaa,  rnndi  greater,  hare  taken  place  in  almoat  every  pett  of  Ha 
paeaage  through  Egypt. 

"  Thu8  far  we  have  adapted  ourrcuiarka  to  Mr.  Homer's  estininto  of  the  mean  rate 
of  the  increase  of  the  alluvial  loiL  Bat  tUa  eMnato  la  ftmaded  uijoii »  grave  mintakc, 
that  is.  upon  the  aasnmption  that  the  upper  anrfree  of  the  platform,  on  which  the 
cohxsul  statnp  stood,  wn<5  smrc-cly  higher  than  the  general  unrfaceof  the  plain.  The 
temple  whicii  contained  the  ooioasal  statue  waa  one  of  the  boildiugs  of  Memphis;  nnd 
Momdingto  Mr.  Horner'a  aa8attfition«  it  ia  a  neeeMary  eonaeqnenoe  that  hoth  the  city 
and  the  temple  must  havi'  hecu  fur  iiiuTiy  days  in  every  year,  to  the  th  pf]i  of  some  fi*€>t, 
nntler  the  surface  of  the  inundation!  This  is  quite  incredible,  and  we  may  tlitTofnr*' 
feel  certain  that  the  Nile-deposit  did  not  begin  to  aoenmolate  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
till  Memphis  had  fallen  into  ruins  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 

"  These  considerations,  and  mnny  others  which  we  nii>;1it  urce.  tCTul  to  sliow  tliat  M r. 
Uomw's  pottery  is  no  more  likely  than  M.  Bunsen's  chronology-,  to  compel  us  to  abandon 
our  fUth  in  the  old  Hebrew  reootda.  Vnt  one  fhet»  mentioned  hj  Mr.  Homer  bimadf, 
settles  the  ([ueltkm.  He  tells  m  that  *  fragments  of  hnrrd  hrirJe  and  of  pottery  have 
been  found  at  even  qreatcr  depthn  [than  thirty-nine  fet't]  in  localities  ne«r  the  banks 
of  the  river,"  and  that  in  the  Wing  at  Sigiul,  '  fragments  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery 
were  ftnmd  In  the  aediment  hrooght  np  from  between  the  fiirtleth  and  Hftieth  feotftom 
tlie  surfaee.*  Now,  if  a  eoin  of  Tl-ajan  or  Di(K'!etian  had  been  H5<!rnrtTrd  5n  thrsr  cpats, 
even  Mr.  Homer  would  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake 
in  hU  conclnaionfi ;  but  a  piece  of  Umd  hHek  ftond  beneath  the  aoil  teOa  the  earae  tak 
that  %  Roman  coin  wnaki  tell  nnder  the  same  circumstances.  Mr.  Homer  and  M. 
Bnnwn  have,  we  Tu'lieve,  never  been  in  Kirypt ;  and  we  thcref(»re  take  tbf»  !ibrrtv  to 
infomi  them  that  there  is  not  a  single  known  structure  of  btuTit  brick  from  one  end  of 
Egypt  to  the  other*  fteXm  than  thoperiod  of  khoBouMadomhiMm.  Hieee  'ftagroenta 
of  burnt  brielv."  tliorefore,  hrtve  been  deposited  after  the  Christian  era.  and,  uisf.-iid  of 
establisliing  the  existence  of  man  in  Egypt  more  than  19,000  years,  supply  a  conviudn|$ 
proof  of  the  wortUeameM  of  Mr.  Wnw^  theety.** 

If  Mr.  Homer  had  confined  fahwelf  to  the  purely  scientific  question,  the  depth,  kc^ 
of  the  plain  of  Eirypt  in  various  sections,  his  resultn,  supposing  them  to  he  trviftworthv. 
would  have  been  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject^  and  would  have  given 
Important  hdp  to  any  raa^  hbtorloal  iiula  hereafter  to  be  ohtalned.  Aa  U  hie 
papers  exhibit  the  enormous  mistake  of  fonuin^'  inductions  from  false  or  Insufficient 
data— an  instance  equalled  only  by  the  result  obtained  from  snppoMKl  astronomical 
fiKts  by  the  French  nvam  at  Esn^,  by  viiieh  that  temple  waa  proved  to  have  been 
hnilt  SOOO  years  heftie  Chriafc}  tho  truth  being  that  It  waa  «Neted  hy  Onak  mid 
Koman  mlers.' 

Mr.  Homer's  so-^ailed  historical  facts  being  worthles.«i,  we  may  be  asked  what 
preapeet  the**  ia  of  tmetworthy  evidenee  that  may  eatahlidi  a  tyndmndam  betwewi 
scieme  and  Vdstory.  The  rhnnoe  a]ipears  ren)ote,  Indeed;  such  evidence  can  onlv  In* 
obtained  by  the  patient  and  lalvorious  method  indifi{iensablc  in  all  investigationA  of 
this  charaetar— #Mr  tim  Uatoricul  prooA  mnat  be  as  rigorously  accurate  as  the  8cicuti6c. 
80  difllcnit  a  problem  cannot  he  hoped  to  be  aolved  in  a  aingle  {nveatigatiOB,  and  I;; 
mere  gneaaee.     _ 

■  •  Pr^cr(|.t;.M)  ,fi>  rCirjrto,'  2nii.  til.  vifi.  p.  3fi7     dos  figypUeas  par  MH.  JnUoie  et  PerUUm^ 

■ct|<|.  (IkvltiTclK-K  »ur  \ia  Lm- reliefs  astrouoiuiiiutM 
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It  hns  been  renuurked  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  that  Mr.  Horner'tdcdnctionii  fixnn 
the  level  of  the  rite  «n  wh&A  itood  0m  itetiu»  of  Bamescs  II.  sappose  inevitably  that 
tb«  site  was  some  feat  vnder  water  far  anny  day*  in  each  inundation  when  the  atatne 
waa  originally  plnced  there.  Allowsnce  most  be  made  for  the  ancient  Elpj  ittliinK'  Imild* 
ing  tb^  tMuplea  (not  to  speak  of  their  town*)  above  the  reach  of  the  annnal  inondft- 
tion— joat  aa  the  modem  S^^yptiana,  notwithfltaiidfaig  all  their  ignonuwe  of  adenoflb 
their  careieMnem,  atui  their  futuHsm,  arc  oirvful  in  this  matter.  Not  only  must  thii 
allowance  be  made  (and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  made?),  but  wc  hart'  the  further 
allowance  required  by  artificial  dykes  and  dami^  for  the  oonstructiuu  of  which  the 
ancient  K^iy  ytiiam  were  famona.  Amt  ftr  Honpliii^  tar  fmtflirpf,  wtt  artificially  drained 
(a  ditrii  ult  ojH>ratioii  in  the  porous  Nile-WKiimpnt)  cannot  now  he  Bscertained;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  (for  the  tradition  referred  to  by  the  reviewer  has  nothing  in  it 
iaer^ible^  and  tluM  It  ooUiliif  to  ^Baprova  it»)  that  it  wMlntDt  wlimtlie  rifw  1»d 
fonnerly  flowed,  alter  the  stream  had  been  diverted  hj  tiw  dam  of  Menec 

Nihrnietern  may  perhaps,  when  they  are  carefiiUy  mmpared,  aflbrd  some  materials 
for  this  inquiry.  At  present  they  are  singularly  barren  of  interest.  There  are  import- 
ant exeeiitioiia,  hoiravar,  mch  as  the  meamireittcnta  on  tiw  flm  of  tho  rock  at  SoniMli, 
above  the  srcond  ratanict.  which,  if  they  prove  nothing  eW',  provo  the  rupture  of  a 
great  barrier  across  the  river  lower  down,  at  some  period  alter  the  twentieth  century  b.c. 
To  thk  daaa  of  nattinl  oocnmiiow  nuuiy  w-eallcd  fiwta,.  already  put  fortli  or  to  be 
hereafter  discovered,  mart  bO  vdhrred.  Deefwidiiig  the  Nile,  at  Kalib'sheh  such  « 
barrier  may  (though  there  arc  no  facts  to  prove  it)  have  existed  in  ancient  timea. 
At  Aswan,  lower  down  the  stream,  the  cataracts  may  once  have  been  greater  than 
tlMy  now  are ;  and  Senecn'a  etoiy  *  of  tho  deoAieei  of  th«  inhaUtante  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  reason  of  the  roar  of  the  falls,  may  after  all  ho  partially  true.  Lastly,  at 
Gebel  cs-SiUileh  (Silsilis),  undoubtedly  a  rocky  barrier  like  that  indicated  by  the 
records  at  Semnch  once  existed  and  in  like  manner  disappeared  :  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
bdiovea  tilia  to  be  tho  place  ho  indioit^Hl.  The  cflect  of  so  sudden  or  great  nnaltom* 
tioTt  as  any  of  llwee  foqnirad  by  the  level  of  the  upper  river,  I  mnet  lenve  the  geokgiata 
to  telL 

Changea  in  the  oonrae  of  the  river  Ibna  anotb^  deat  of  liMtaof  a  very  cnrioiie 

nature.  In  numerous  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  tlirough  the  valley  of  Kgypt, 
Urge  tract •(  of  land  have  been  eaten  away  by  the  stream,  and  this  o{>eration  is  now 
daily  gouig  on.  At  Girgeh  and  Manfaloot,  it  threatens  to  destroy  those  towns  at  no 
diilaiit  peeiodf  tbe  temple  of  |Ciw  d-Kebeerdi  (Antaeopolia)  baa  almoet  Appeared ; 

:ui(l  at  K<5m  Uniboo  (Omhfw),  one  of  the  temples  for  which  that  plncc  wim  famous  has 
been  thua  washed  away ;  and  the  other,  more  distant  from  the  shore,  may  perbapa 

The  most  remarkable  ihi^tunco  of  the  formation  of  new  land  has  been  alrewly  re< 
ferred  to  :  it  i"  timt  of  the  phiin  which  lies  between  Cairo  and  its  port.  Hoohtk.  It 
may  he  Ukkcn  us  a  fair  exHuiple  of  the  manner  in  which  large  ImcUi  oi  hind  in  Kgypt 
hvm  been  rapidly  formed,  aetting  at  nought  the  winnte  ealenlatioae  napecting  the 
rfi  urrnl  annual  ri>*e  t)f  tlio  furfaco  of  the  inundated  land,  nnd  defying  the  exphtra- 
tions  of  boring-nmchines.  How  maqy  historical  sites  have  been  thus  formed,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  guess.  The  phdn  of  Memphia  very  probably  vras  so  fimnod,  as  well 
aathat  of  lliebes.  Of  wliat  value  would  be  a  piece  of  potter}'  brought  up  by  boring 
in  a  tract  of  this  origin  ?  Tlie  facts  respeetirif^  the  plain  of  Cairo,  lirietly  referrwl  to 
by  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  are  historically  proved,  and  rest  on  indisputable  testi- 
mony. The  Nile  formerly  flowed  by  the  walk  of  eab-Shemf  and  tbe  If  oaqne  of 
'Amr,  at  Ma?r  el-*Ateclfah,  which  are  now  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mih-  ilistunt 
ironi  the  bank.   It  continued  to  bcud  eastwards,  being  bounded  by  the  (quarter  of 
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El-LcK>k,  nnd  the  town  of  El-Ma^  (the  site  of  the  pr(«fmt  rdptic  quarter  of  Cairo), 
and  thence,  after  a  wide  roach  eastward,  flowed  to  the  vilkge  of  Mistyet  es-iieereg,  a 
little  east  of  ShnMk  It  thus  flowed  dow  hjf  fli0w«Bt«Q  rabmrlNi  and  gard«i«  of  Cairo, 
from  which  it  is  now  from  half  a  mile  to  ft  mile  dklNBt.  Fnu  El-Malp^vt'o  n  o  1<  am 
that,  towards  the  <-ln«r^  of  the  Fatimee  dynnsty,  a  larpe  vcs.«-c1.  ralli  il  El-Fe*l, 
("the  Klephant)")  wa£  wrecked  in  the  Nile  near  Ei-^a^  and  reuiaiuiHl  there;  and 
tlie  aeenmalatioii  of  aand  and  nrad  thw  oeoMnaodl  aoon  ftmned  a  large  and  fotile 
kUmd.  In  the  year  of  the  Fllg^ht  570  (a.  i>.  1171 — 5),  the  channel  cast  of  this  ialaad 
ceased  to  exist,  and  thenceforward  the  river  gradually  retired  from  £1-Mak>,  forminfr. 
by  the  deposit  of  soil  during  tlie  successive  seasons  of  the  inundation,  the  wide  plalu  of 
BooU^.  The  eoturseoC  this  part  ul'theriver  liiL^  very  little  attend  rinoe  the  oommcnce- 
uient  of  the  eljjlith  ecntnry  of  the  Klij;ht.  The  j)liiiTi,  therefore,  was  formed  within  aboat 
200  years.  It  is  in  some  parts  a  mile  and  a  Italf  wide,  and  at  least  seven  milea 
long ;  it  it  of  the  level  of  tiie  nmoanding  country ;  and,  if  ita  date  and  origin  w«re 
unknown,  it  might  be  assumed  hy  *&7  theorizer  to  have  rcsjtiired  10,000  years  for  ita 
deposit.  Doubtless  it  contains  many  pieces  of  brick  and  fragments  of  p<»ttcry  ii«  iniport- 
ant  and  ancient  as  those  brought  up  by  Mr.  Homer's  boring-machine  at  Mcuiphia.^ 


*  Tlie  asMMtit  ef  the  ftmnatiou  of  the  plain  topofrraphy,  mA  Vktarj  of  g^typt  (biais,  In  Hs 

of  Cairo  I  have  oondenai>d  from  Mrs.  Poole's  dwcriptlmi  cT  tlio  moiiiu— -  Tin  l    -ivti  r  v  ,,f  th* 

*  Engli«hwi)tiiaii  in  KgjiA. ;'  s  work  which.  l>c«ides  women  of  ihul  cuiuitrr,    valuable  c-uai|Muuoa  to 

eontiu  i  I  '  i  lurKc  niiiouiit  of  valuable  informa-  tlM  *]ledm  B|jptliai»* 
tioo  fhiin  Mr.  Laoc's  MS.  notat— on  the  dioiale. 
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Containing  a  Tuit  of  Arabic  word*  occarring  in  the  fotegcung  work,  designed  to  «erve 

^  a«  a  Glossary. 


'AWL  See'AUyeh. 
'Ahaah.  Sce'AUyeh. 
'Ahayeh,  ^0^  32^  311. 
'Ahbasees,  their  costnmo,  iL 
'AIkI,  LiL 

 Er  Rabman  El  Gabartee,  21fi. 

Abdal.    Sc€  Bedeel. 

'AbflnlUwee  melon,  319,  324. 

Ablutiuii-i,  See  Woijlod.  Tayemmam^ 
Ghiuil,  and  Death. 

Aboo,  manner  in  which  this  word  is  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  patronymics 
by  the  Egyptian  peasants, 

 Farriig,  15. 

 -midfa', 

 Ru-oos,  the  shcykh  Isma'eel, 

 Zeyd,  romance  of,  3fll. 

Abrar,  ilL  hlL 
Adab  (El-), 

A<Un,  or  adh&n,  73.  &L 

-,  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 

it  is  rlumti'fl,  374. 
'AdiU-^yth  (The),  MX 
Admiration,  proper  and  improper  modes 

of  expressing,  'HSL 
Adultery,  law  respecting,  107. 
 ,  panishment  of  men  who  accuse 

women  of  this  crime  without  the  testi- 

mony  required  by  law,  107. 
 ,  manner  in  which  women  guilty 

of  this  crime  are  sometimes  punished, 

108.  118.  197.  31KL 
'Afeefeeyeh  darwpwhes, 
Afiyouu,  ujkI  Aliycxjufe, 
'Agam,  &Iu 

Agathodtemon,  modem,  22&^ 
Age,  respect  paid  to,  199,  223- 


Xphl\  of  the  Police.   Sec  ^bit. 
Agriculture,  326. 
Abwlees  (El-),  2LL 
'Ahd,  2^3. 
Ahl-Mafr,  2fi. 

 Far'oon,  22- 

 Nemrood,  *6«/. 

Ahniad,  a  name  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 
420. 

 El-Bedawee,  the  seyyid,  ZiL 

 ,  Moolids  of,  239,  2i2. 

Ahmar,  signifirations  of,  '249. 
Ahmedeeyeh  ilarwceshes,  or  Aljuiedces, 

•Ak«beh,  iHIL 
'A^d  cn-nikab,  1^2. 
'Akeek, 
'Akookah,  54. 

Akh^r,  significations  of,  249. 
'Ak^,  aifi. 

'Aisheh,  the  occasion  of  a  singular  law, 

107. 

'AUmath.  '^m. 

Alatees,  or  ilateeyeh,  189,  354,  501^  hQ2. 
Alchymy,  217^ 

'Alee  Boy,  cruelty  of  a  wretch  of  this 

name,  124. 
'Xlim,  35.  Ufl- 
AUah,  or  God,  passim. 

 kereem,  283. 

AlUhu  aaUm,  '2M. 

 akbar,  76.  223- 

Almanac,  22iL 

•Xl'mohs  or  'Awilim,  16(1,  189.  biML 
Alms-giving,  68.  90- 

 of  Moliiarrani,  or  the  'Ashr,  42SL 

Aloe-plant  used  as  a  charm,  2M* 


000 


INDEX. 


AlncA-wood.    Sfe  'Ood. 

Alum,  virtue  of,  'Jfii). 

'Ambar,  or  anibei^s,  u««l  for  fumigation, 

■2o:t. 

 used  to  impart  a  perfume  to  coffee, 

'Amborec,  1 50. 

'Amr,  mosque  of,  579.  .^91. 

Amtflicer,  '219- 

Amulet«.   See  Hegdhs,  and  Clianns. 
'AjiAtireh.    See  'Antcree.  ^ 
Anatomy,  118^  211. 
Aug&h.    See  Negeeb. 
Angels,  06,  '222»  2113. 

 Attendant,  Ifi. 

Anklet*,  175,  567,  bI£L 
•Annab,  1A&, 

'Antar,  romance  of,  414.  415. 
'Aiiteree  (a  kind  of  vest),  43- 

 (a  reciter  of 'Antar),  414. 

Anticbritit,  fia. 
'Anzaroot,  36. 

Apostacy  punished  with  death,  10ft. 
'Arab,  2fi^ 

Arab  Egyptianit.    See  Muslim  Eg^'ptiana. 

'Arafat  (Mount),  22. 

'Arakecyeh,  31m 

Arba'i  Eiyoob,  4R8. 

Arba'een  (E1-),  SOHi  522- 

Arch,  pointed,  earliest,  5M4. 

<  horsc-shoe,  586. 

Architecture,  308.  577. 
Ardebb,  ^LL 
'Areef,  62. 
Arghool,  244.  .367. 
Arithmetic,  fil. 

Armenians  in  Egypt,  number  of,  '22. 

'Arood  (EI-),  m. 

'Arooseh,  Ul^  494. 

Arts  and  manufacturer,  307 

Asdwir,  566.  57t). 

'A9beh,  iO. 

'Auhi,  LLL 

A?-bab  el-Ahz£b,  iLL 

 ed-Darnk,  232- 

 el  Kahf,  21jL 

Ashbeen,  544. 

'AsJioorti,  customs  of,  251,.  428. 
•Ashr,  426,  b2L 
'A?r,  73,  22(L 
Asrar  el-Kur-dn,  254. 
Aas,  liow  eqnipjtcil  for  riding,  for  the  use 
of  men,  14u :  for  the  use  of  ladies,  189. 


Ass,  part  perfonneil  by  one  at  the  n>oo- 

lids  of  the  seyyiti  El-Iktlawee.  •i4> 
AsKissin,  origin  of  the  wonl,  334.  4.li 
Astughtir  Allah,  213. 
Astrolabe,  2M. 
Astrolc^,  53,  217.  2iLL 
Astronomy,  217. 
•Atfeh,  4. 
'Attar,  na. 

Auguration,  259.  489.  490 
'Awalim.    See  'Xl'mehs. 
Ayat  el-hffz, 

 esh-shif^,•253. 

Ayet  el  Kursee,  23* 

Azliar  (E1-),  Great  Mo«que,  8;^,  85.  2»t7. 
210.  .588.  ' 

 ,  students  of,  211. 

 ,  studies  punned  there,  21 1 

 ,  sheykh  of,  2n,  212,  iUL 

 ,  professors  of,  21 L  213. 

 ,  blind  student^!  of,  212. 

•Az'kce,  138. 

Azra|tee  (El-),  cited,  579,  .583. 

B&h  cl  harecm,  LL 

"  tiirr,  20. 

 Zuweyleh,  23li. 

RAbch,  219.' 

Bal)oog,  15. 

Badingaii,  146,  2^ 

Baghlet  el-'Ashr.  427. 

Bahluwdns,  .^87. 

Bakhoor  el-b«rr,  133. 

Balance  in  which  good  and  evil  works  are 

to  be  weighed,  Qfi. 
Bimiyeh,  145. 
Ba-ooneh,  213. 
Barahimeh  darwceshos,  242. 
Bar&mikeh,  379.  3S7. 
Bark,  ^  5fi2. 
Barmahat,  213. 
BannekecR.    See  Barimikeh. 
BaniKMwleh,  219, 

Barrenuess  considered  a  curse  and  n*- 

proach,  55. 
Borsh,  -^35- 

Bash  Kitib  of  the  Ki^oe,  ILL 

 Rusul,  113. 

 Turgum£n,  1 13. 

BashA  of  EgT,-pt.    See  Mobamma*}  'Ale*". 
Bast,  im. 

Bastinading,  107,  111. 

Itat,  use  made  of  its  blood,  11. 
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Batli,  ICfl,  172.  336. 
Hntrak,  -Wi. 
Hiitteokh,  lA&A 
Haz.  -44,  iiliL 

U(^r(l,  niole  of  trimminp  the,  2Sj 

 ,  few  Hliave  it  f)fl",  2i 

 ,  kIiuvcu  ofl"  II*  a  punislinicnt.  2fL 

 ,  n^pcft  paifl  to  the,  2iL 

 ,  sfUloiu  dyo<l,  '2iL 

Heasts  anil  hinls  hinpiage  of,  21iL 

Hodawi'o  luul  Bcdawceyeh,  2jv,  'JSR. 
lUiltt'l,  '230. 

HhIoiuiim.    .?£ f  Btnlawee. 

Hecr.    St-c  Hoozeh. 

ItiHT  cl-vara^dn,  'jri'.K 

Bet'tU'H,  »in<rular  n»c  nmde  of  thorn,  187. 

■^>^4, 
liepipirs,  3--'.V 

Ik'iyoomci?ych  tlnnvceahi^M,  or  Bciyoomccft, 

242.  iiiii 
Bekrocyeh  {larwccshe«,  212- 
IJfkrc}?,  or  bakra<»,  l-'lH. 
lielal.)  iiit<l)hK)1,  3*24. 
Hi'lml,  22fi. 
IJcUdnch,  312. 
HelUx)r,  if'>4. 
IJcndukeo,  573. 
 inuslmhnrnh, 


Benp, 

HeiiiHh,  or  Bencesh,  LiiL 
Benzoin.    >'<  t"  (iiwcc. 
Beshcns,  21iL 
Beylvar'.  K/.-Zahir. 
Bt-yt,  344j  an. 
Boyt  el-nml,  lliL 

  -owwal,  337. 

Biers,  M3^  517^  olS. 

Bigotry  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 

children,  LiL 
Bint  el-Beled,  2^ 

 Ma?r,  2fL 

Birds,  eh.irity  to,  ill^ 

 and  beasts,  lanfrua^e  of,  2M. 

Birpi'is,  pame  of  the,  Lilil- 
Bishiireen,  stnuipc  custom  of,  iSiL 
Bi-wni-Uah,  7L  1±L  ^ 
Bhuspheuiy,  law  rcspei-tingr,  UiS 
Blind,  a.syluni  and  coUepe  for  the,  212. 
Blindness  prevalent  in  Kp)'pt,  2a- 
BI«xm1,  unhiwfiil  food  to  Muflims,  94^  and 

to  the  Copts,  ■'»4 1 .  ai2. 
Blootl-rcvcnge,  ln'>.  iiilL 


Boatmen,  and  boats,  of  tlw  Nile,  22^. 
Books,  2112. 

 ,  copyinp  of,  210. 

Booksellers,  2n9. 
Boozeh,  a  kind  of  beer,  94^  UliS. 
Bowwttb,  B2,  133,  153. 
Brcrnl,  LiL 

■  ,  respect  paid  to  it,  290. 

 of  the  seyyid  El-Bedawce^  434, 

4G'>.  46G.  lill. 
Briliery  practised  at  the  Ktt<leo'<»  court, 

11-3.  UiilliL 
Bnps,  3, 1  .'>3. 

 ,  charm  to  exterminate  them,  4 UP. 

Bunn,  137. 

Burckhanlt  referred  to,  IGL  lil^i  172, 174. 

(twice)  289,  440,  hAIu 
Btmleh.  249,  513,  Ml. 
Burhiiuieeych.    f^ce  Barahimeh. 
Burko*.  45,  47,  5lL 

 ,  of  the  door  of  the  Kaabcli,  4ii2. 

Bumus,  or  bnmoos,  IllL 
Buying  and  selling,  315.  317. 

Cadi.    See  Kidee. 

Caftan.    Sec  KuftAn. 

Cairo,  or  El-Kahireh,  now  calle«l  Majr,  4, 

23,  2iL 

 ,  ])opulation  of,  4,  23,  577. 

 ,  streets  of,  4,  313,  JiiiS. 

 ,  quarters  of,  4,  124. 

 ,  districts  of,  m. 

-,  priyate  houses  of,  4. 


 the  best  school  of  Arabic  literatnre, 

2o7. 

Calf,  feats  performetl  by  a,  2ih. 
Camel,  its  flesh  lawful  food  to  Muslims, 
04:  and  considered  unlawful  by  the 
Coptj<,  54 1  ■ 

 ,  its  hump  a  provision  against 

hunger,  435. 

Utters,  435. 


Canal  of  Cairo,  opening  of  the,  493. 
Cats,  endowment  for  the  support  of,  2fl2. 
Ceilings,  decorations  of,  L/L 
Cliant  of  the  water-carrier,  322,  023. 

 muetldin,  374. 

 a  shier,  3112. 

 men  and  boys  at  funerahs  514. 


51  fi. 

Chanting  of  the  Kur-in,  specimen  of  the, 
375,3IiL 

 darweesbes  in  zikrs,  446.  449 

4  u 
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Cliarftotcr  of  the  Miwlim  E|^'ptt»ii«,  '27fi. 

 Copte,  54  G. 

_____  Jews  of  Egypt,  .'>-')f». 

Charity  of  the  Egyptians, 

CharmH,  217.  '22.t.  •231. 247.  263.  434.  490. 

Cheerfuhiess  of  the  Egjiitians,  288. 
(HiibooV,  liL 
Clitoken-ovens,  309. 

Children,  education  and  general  treatment 
of, 

 ,  ceremonieH  ob«er\'ed  on  first 

shaving  the  h<^ds  of,  54. 
 ,  maintaiut'il  at  a  very  small 


expense,  55. 

-,  generally  very  dirty  and  shab- 


bily clod,  and  reason  of  tlieir  being  so, 
5G,  57. 

 ,  eircutncision  of,  52. 

respect  paid  by  them  to  their 


parents,  5iL 

-,  how  long  the  mother  may  re- 


tain them  under  her  care,  22* 

of  foreigners  in  Egypt  seldom 


live  to  mature  age,  156. 

Christians  prior  to  the  time  of  Moliammad 
held  by  the  Muslims  to  be  true  be- 
lievers, QiL 

Churches,  Christian.    See  Copts. 

Chymistry,  212. 

Circumcision  of  the  Mu.sUm  Egyptians, 

5L  IG8.  505. 
■   ,  a  similar  custom  to,  prevail- 
ing among  tbem  and  the  Copts,  59^  .'>31. 
of  the  CopU,  531^  iia5. 


Cleanliness  of  the  Egyptians,  ^>oi  - 
 ,  practices  olmerved  for  the 

sake  of.  28.  CS. 
Climate  of  Egypt,  2, 
Coffee,  134.  137.  im. 
 disallowed  by  some  Muslims,  94. 

332. 

 ,  when  first  introduced  into  Egypt, 

33-2. 

Coffee-cups.    Ser  Fingdn. 

 sho]M,  .333. 

Commerce,  311. 
Compliments,  200.  205. 
Concubinage,  laws  respecting,  iliL  9L  ^0"- 
Concubines.    Svc  Slaves. 
Con.'?<"ription,  1 1*.*). 
Copt-s  their  number,  Ac,  22^  .')2'.'. 
 {political  state,  IJ.' 


Copts,  their  dress,  .531. 

 bintrtia^re,  ^30.  536.  538. 

 education,  536. 

 •  religion,  531. 

 patriarch,  Ac,  125i  532^  MiL 

'  —  charchea  and  church-service. 


537.  .582. 


fasts,  &.C.,  52^ 
domestic  habits,  542. 
marriages,  •'>4'->- 
character,  .546. 
occupations,  541 
ftineral -ceremonies,  547. 


 ,  notices  of  their  history  under  the 

Muslim  domination,  548. 
Cosmetics,  187,  504. 
Cotton. 

Councils  of  administration,  111,  112. 
Courtesy  and  affability  of  the  Egyptian*. 

205,  2fi2. 
Courts  of  judicature,  llt>.  111.  LLL 
Cowries,  virtue  of,  251 
Cries  of  watchmen  in  Cairo,  119,  283. 

 the  hawkers  of  vegetables,  4c.,  HM. 

~  beggars,  326. 
 the  persons  who  announce  the 

daily  rise  of  the  Nile,  490.  492.  4111L 

 joy.    Sec  Zaghareet. 

 lamentation.    See  Welweleh. 


Cupidity  of  the  Egyptians,  :k>3. 

Customs  not  particulartxed  in  this  Index, 

28.  202.  203^  204.  205.  222,  223^  224, 

236.  253. 

Pabbeh,  liL 
Pahr,  2iia. 
Dakh&khinee,  aiiL 
DaVV,  4L 
pimeh,  iLL 

Dancing-GtrU.    .SV<"  Ghazecyehs. 

 Men  and  H<»vs.    See  Kliawal,  and 

Gink. 
D4r,  ai2. 

Dardbukkeh,  188.  366.  3fiL 
I>arb, 

Parb  el-meudel,  264.  2^ 
 cr-rainl,  264. 

Darweeshes,  229.  240—246. 431.  432.  444. 
445. 

,  w  hirling,  432- 

 ,  barking,  or  howling,  45t). 

 ,  dancing.    .Srt  'Eesawceyeh. 

Dawiyeh,  31^  209, 
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Day,  Molifitniiuulan,  'i2tL 

Day*,  tbrtuimte  atul  unf«»rtanate,  261. 

Dayeli.  liLL  SfiJ. 

Death,  antl  ftineral-ritcH,  511. 

Dcbleh, 

Dehloon,  bl^ 

Debtors,  law  respoctinjf,  104. 
Decrees  of  God,  68^  28<2,  472. 
Deen,  25^ 
Deen&r,  105»  IM. 
DeewAn,  li 

 el-KhtdtMnvee,  ill 

 et-Tugfrar,  LUL 

Delhenieh,  romance  of,  414. 
Dellil,  aiL 

Dellileh,  157^  187x  IM^ 
Deiueereh,  3i;9- 

Demirdaiibceyeh  darweeshes,  2i2. 
DepiUtorics,  IL  34:i. 
DervUcs.    See  Darwccshes. 
Deutoor,  178^  22iL 

Devil,  and  devils  in  general,  66^  222. 
Diet,  134.  Ua.  IHL  1^ 
Diflfeeyeh,  32. 
Dikkoh,  lOj  30^ 
Dilk.  '245. 

Diodoru*  8iculu8  referred  to,  24,  55,  12.S 

Diraa,  571. 

Dirhem,  9V,  10^  52:i- 

Divan.    See  Dtxw&n. 

Divorce,  96,  2fi. 

 ,  effects  of  the  facility  of,  181. 

Dogs,  opinions  and  conduct  of  Muslims 

with  rejfard  to,  95,  284.  2H5 

 eaten  by  some  Muslims,  291. 

Domestic  life  of  Muslim  R^ryptians  of  the 

higher  and  middle  onlcrs  (men),  132. 
 women    of    the  same 

classes,  174. 

 the  lower  orders,  192. 

Doors  of  houses,  Ac,  6^  14^ 

Dora^  14L  liL 

Di5sch,  45Ij  408,  4G9,  47L 

Dowry,  98,  99,  Iw,  158,  159,  1 73. 

193 

Dreams,  faith  in,  213,  2iLL 
Dn»8,  of  men, 

 females,  iL 

Dres.H,  new  military  (or  Nizdmec),  5.59. 
Drinking-cups,  148.  149 
Dninkcnuesn,  how  puni^ht-d,  1(>S. 
I>uhr,  IIL 

Dukhkhau  OebcKr, 


PuklikhAn  ^rcc,  12fi. 

Dnkkah,  134,  192^  £32. 

Dukkun,  31i 

Durah,  32^ 

DurkA'ah.  LL 

PurraJi,  for  Piirrah,  162. 

Dust,  excessive  quantity  of,  2* 

Dysentery,  when  most  prevalent,  'i. 

 ,  treatment  of,  57<). 

Kating,  manner  and  etiquette  of,  141 
Ebed,  74,  AIL 
Ebeeb,  219. 
'Eddeh,  99,  342. 
Education  of  boys,  53^  59. 

 females,  ILL 

 ,  higher  branches  of,  210. 

'Eed  es-Sugheiyir  (El  ),  93,  154^  479. 

 el-Kebecr  (E1-).  93,  487. 

'Beds  of  the  Copts,  540,  547. 
Ecm&n,  OIL 

'Eesd.    Sec  Jesus  Christ. 

'Eesaweeyeh  darweeshcs,  4<)f>. 

EewAn,  12. 

Eex^,  ^ 

Efendee,  14(>. 

'Efreets,  223,  220. 

'Eggeh,  m 

'V^l  El-'Azab,  -lAh. 

^gyp^'  >t«  physical  character,  1.  2:!.  24. 

 •  population,  22,  577. 

Egyptians.    See  Muslim  Egyptians,  and 
Copts. 
I  EhrAm.  Hi. 
EivAm  en-Ne«ce, 
'Ekd,  5«4,  5<>9. 
Elijah,  allusions  to,  231. 
'Em&meh, 
Embroiderj-,  187. 
Emeer  el-Hugg,  437,  liii 

 cl-Kebcer  (E1-),  anecdote  of,  21.i. 

'Enaneeych  darweeshcs,  24' ». 
'Enebeh,  iiJLi. 
Enf,  3^ 

Envious  disposition  of  the  Egyptians  llitlL 

Epileptic  fits  induced  by  religious  cvi  itc- 
t      ujent,  449. 
'  'Eree,  32,  liL 

'Erk  e<l-dahab,  :U',. 

'Erk-soos,  150 

'Krk-sooseo,  323. 

'Ksh*-,  7^  iJiL 
,  Eswcd,  ushhI  to  si^uifv  dark  bluo,  '-'7-'. 
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Eumirhfl,  m,  IIL 

Euruixairw  in  Egypt.    See  Franks. 

Evil  eye,  and  modes  of  countcrncting  or 
preventing  its  cflbcts,  57^  58^  69,  145. 
249.  505.  507. 

Eyes,  modern  and  ancient  modes  of  orna- 
menting, with  kol;l,  36,  3L 

'Eyn,  3i(L 

'Eysh  bi-lal^m,  4IiL 

Faddah,  572, 

Fakpcrs,  244. 

Fakiluiuee, 

Fala^h, 

F£noo«,  151. 

Farageeyeh,  30. 

Fara-s  3.VJ. 

Farce-players,  388. 

Far«J,  72,  96- 

Fard,  318. 

Faroodeeyeh,  43. 

Farrdn,  MB. 

Fasee,  E1-,  cited,  512- 

P'as^foeyeh.    Sec  Fountain. 

Faating,  68,  87,  91^  See  Ramadan. 

Fatfitiree,  318. 

Fateoreh,  134. 

Fdt'l,mh,  Hlj  ft  pasgtm, 

 ,  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  it 

is  chanted,  375,  aifi- 
Fatoor,  134,  42iL 
Fawd^im,  costume  of  the,  114. 
Feddan,  129,  511- 
Fegr,  la. 

FellAhs,  or  Fellabeen,  22,  26, 

 ,  their  political  condition,  125.  128. 


■  domestic  life,  social  con- 

dition, and  occujHitions,  192.  326. 
Fellabah,  2fL 

Fesahah,  or  Fes-^ah,  19,  1^ 
Foicckh,  ^2. 
FesfcsjL    See  Fnscyfisi. 
Festivals,  two  Grand  (or  Minor  and  Great), 
71.  91.    See  'Bed. 

 ,  periodical  public,  420,  457,  488. 

Festivities,  private,  500. 
Fetteh,  ML 
FetwJi,  LLL 
FidA,  2:2- 
FidAwees,  412- 
Fikee,  60,  160,  5<>a. 
Fik-h  (El-,)  ilL 


Fingiln,  137,  138- 
Firdeh,  131.  381.  542. 
Fire,  eating  of,  241,  462^  4fi3. 
Fir^illeh,  242- 

Fish  without  scales  generally  unwhole> 

some  in  Egypt,  2i. 
Fitr,  ill- 

Fleas  excessively  nnmeroua  in  Egypt,  3, 

153. 

Flics  extremely  annoying  in  Egypt,  3,  l^J. 
Flight,  era  of  the.    See  Higreh. 
Fool  mudemmes,  134. 
 nAbit,  4fl2- 

Foot,  the  right,  more  honoured  than  the 

left,  2ila. 
Foot-nwps,  341. 
Footah,  142. 

Fornication,  law  respecting,  107. 

 ,  manner  in  which  women 

guilty  of  this  crime  arc  sometimes 
punished,  118.  11*] 


Fortune-telling,  386,  387. 
Fountains  in  private  houses.  LL 

 baths,  3^  3;lS- 

 ,  public,    i&v  Sc'becU. 

Foww^l,  iia, 

Frunks  in  Egypt,  125,  276. 
Fi-ankiuctnse.  See  Lib&n. 
Friday,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Muslims,  TT, 

filL    See  Gum'ah. 
Fruits  of  Egypt,  LLL 
FukariL    Sec  Faif^eers. 
Fum,  136. 

Funeral.   Sec  I>eath. 

 ,  ceremonies  after  a,  525. 

Fum,  21- 

Fumittire  of  a  room,  12^  li 

 peasant's  dwelling,  21. 

Fuseyfisi,  .WL 

Gad  El-MowU,  aennon  of,  8^ 

Oahdz,  161. 

Oahouuem,  or  Hell,  66. 
Galen  referred  to,  51L 
QaiiiWiii^  forbidden,  95. 
Gaiiie',  7a,  fil. 
Games,  ■U4.. 

  of  chance  forbidden,  iih. 

Gann.   Sec  Ginn. 
 Ibn  Oann,  224. 


Gariych,  lii4, 
(iamiashak,  1 35. 
iiawec,  '2iLL 
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Qebr  el-Kahr,  ^ 

Ocbr  (E1-),  wa-l-maVabalch.  2IL 

Oellabs,  IM. 

GeUeb,  193^  002* 

Oemb,  2liL. 

Ocneroflity  of  the  Egyptians,  303. 

Qenii.    jS<'tf  Ginn. 

Genneh  (E1-),  or  Paraduo,  SiL 

Geoxiiancy,  '.-'^4. 

Geroed,  game  of  tbo,  2ilL 

Gey^ee.   See  Keydeo. 

Oezj-lr,  318, 
GhadA,  in. 

Ghagar,  or  Gb^ar,  3&Z. 
Ohafsh,  173,  381. 
Ghilwazee.    See  Gb&sccyclui. 
Gh&zee,  2TL 

GliAaiceyehK,  or  Ghaw^ee,  173^  189i  37L 

429^500^  Sili. 
Ghey^  el-ku^tah,  2aL 
Ghoolii,  •:>^7. 
GluKt«,  22*1.  i2L 
GhulHiyrii,  488. 
Gbung,  laL 
Ghosl,  IL 
Gbuweyshiit,  570. 
Gbuzz,  110. 
Gibbeh,  or  .Tubbeli,  3lL 
Gink,  3S2^  liiL 

Ginn,  Giinn,  Gimiecs,  or  Genii,  66,  222, 
263.  265. 

 ,  good,  how  they  pay  their  alms,  427. 

Ginyeh,  b22^ 
Giiwiea.    &r  Ghagnr. 
Giiyeb  (or  tribute)  542» 
Glaw,  eat  in  p  of,  241^  453. 
God,  his  ub^lute  unity,  diL 

 ,  virtaea  of  the  2ii  names  of,  248. 

Gdhargee,  317. 

Gold  omamenta  disapproved  of  by  Mo- 

hammiul,  ^h. 
  and  silver  utensila  disallowed  by 

many  MnsUtn«,  1  :,>8. 
GovtTuuH'ut  of  Egjpt,  24i  110.  5:32. 
GtSz, 

Q6ieh,  137^ 

Gratitude  wanting  in  the  Egyptian  cha* 

meter,  221L. 
Grave,  torment  of  the,  68,  521^  522^  b2ih 

S<  c  Tomb, 
iireokt;  in  E^y^tt,  their  number, 


Guanla,  military,  in  Cahro,  111.  119. 

Gumid  el-Owwal,  &  et-Tanoc,  2JJi. 

Gum'ah  (E1-),  or  Friday,  ttlL 
 ,  prayers  of,  79.  80^  83.  Bl. 

Ijfabarah,  iR. 
yabbak,  313. 
^abbeh,  5i')7,  572. 

  sucUk,  or  Habbet  el-barakeh,  251. 

I;{abb-bdn,  used  in  coffee,  138. 

Hadd,  im. 

Hagar  of  a  pipe,  136. 

  el-beniaheer,  25fi» 

  el-hamm4m.  34 1 . 

yagg.  Hijj.  or  Hajjec.  92.  132.  A3i. 
HAggeh,  132,  lAL 

Hair,  women's,  mode  of  dressing  and  or- 
namenting, 43. 
yalawch,  213. 
Halak,  564,  5fifl. 
I^amah,  174. 
Hambelees,  64,  11!^ 
Hamdu  li-lUh  (El-),  147. 
Hamm&m,  336. 
Panafecs,  64,  69,  118^ 
ijanafccyeh,  68,  340. 

Hand,  right,  honoured  above  the  left,  205. 

 ,  left,  used  for  unelean  purposea,  146, 

205. 

^arug,  or  Haraj,  317. 

Ilarah,  4. 

Klaramh,  333. 

Harem.    See  ^arccm. 

yareem,  IT,  1^  20,  133,  IIL 

 ,  persons  admissible  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the,  175,  176. 

•  ,  customs  obsen'ed  by  men  on  ap- 
proaching tho  harflems  of  others,  17K. 

 generally  necessary  to  qualify  a 

man  to  bo  a  tenant  of  a  private  house 
in  Cairo,  21^  155.  See  also  Wives  and 
Women. 

IJiris,  342. 

I^a^i^  344. 

Hasan  El-'AttAr,  the  shcykh,  21(L 
yasaneyn  (E1-),  mosijue  of,  236,  238,  429, 

457.  4fi5.    See  Moolid. 
hasheesh.  137,  333,  4UL 
IJa»hreeyeh,  514. 
^ashbdsh,  334. 
^a^web,  34^ 

Hut<-hing  of  eggs  in  ovens,  309. 
Hatoor,  211L 
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I^awees,  384. 

Ueail,  woman's,  the  upper  and  back  part 

of  it  most  carefully  veiled,  ^ 
 ,  man's  and  boy's,  geneniUy  shaven, 

I^efnaweeyeh  darweeshc*, 
yeg^bs,  247^  568. 
llegira.    See  Higreh. 
yekr,  -m. 

Hell.    S{-e  Gahcnnem. 
Ijomalees,  H'21. 
^eral  of  the  barber, 

 uuisattiil^.    See  Muflatta\^. 

Hemp  used  to  induce  intoxioition,  l:<7,^mL 
■  ,  when  first  used  for  this  purpose  in 

Egypt,  aM. 
Henecan,  145,  149. 
Qennii,       iM±  482. 484.  itL 
Heram,  92,  152^  ilL 
Herodotus  refcrrctl  to,  27^  aA  (twice), 

148.  199.  333.  516.  528,  5^2^ 
Hesdb  (El  ),  21L 
Heykel,  JiliL 
ywfim,  30,  A&L 

yezb,  244i  502^  an. 

Higreh,  or  Hijrah,  era  of  the,  218. 

Hilal,  bM. 

Hilaleeyeh,  32i. 

yilbeh,  biU. 

yoboob, 

yogget-el-bahr,  iSiSL 
yokkali,  35«>. 

I^omar  'alee,  or  uiugliattec,  189. 

Ijummu?,  134. 
H(x)recyehs,  fiL 

Horses,  how  equippetl  for  riding,  139. 
IJoseyn  (E1-),  place  of  his  head,  214.  ^Vc- 

Moolid,  and  'Ashoork. 
H(5»h,  2, 

Hospitality  of  the  Egyptian!*,  2::itL 
Houris.    See  Hooreeyelis. 
Hourn,  Mohamniudan,  220. 
Houses  of  Cairo,  4 — 21. 

 the  peasantry,  21. 

I;^owah.    Sec  Ha  wees. 
Hulaleeyeh,  12- 
Huroob«h,  171. 

Ibn  el-bcled,  or  llm-Ma?r,  2fi. 

 Humlwl.  his  scrupukmity,  2s I. 

Ibn-Khiildoou,  cilod,  578^  :j>^  iiLL 


Ibn-Tooloon,  mnaque  of.  577.  5ft4.  58»>. 
Ibrahcem,  the  patriarch  Abraliam.  hiL 

 R&Mbi^  anmlote  of,  .'>42. 

 ,  the  seyyid,  Ed-Dasookee,  his 

moolids,  240. 

Ibreek.  liiii  ^ 
Idiot«,  respect  paid  to,  227. 
Idolaters,  law  respecting,  2i 
Ikameh,  78^  2i!. 

'11m  en-nugooui.    See  Astrology. 

 er-rokkeh,  25r>. 

'Hwaneeyeh  darweeshes.  241. 
*Ilwee,  263. 

Images  of  things  that  have  life  forbidden. 

Imams,  82»  96^  -'12 

'Immeh.   See  'Emdmeh. 

Inwak,  475^  478. 

Indolence  of  the  Egyptians,  294. 

Industry,  .307. 

Infancy, 

Inheritance,  laws  of,  li)2. 
Ink,  209,    Sec  Dawayeh. 
Innovations,  late,  in  Egj-pt.  557. 
Inquisitiveness  of  the  Egyptians.  20f». 
I  In^iptions  on  d<x)rs,  Ac,  6,  18^  253. 
Imhk,  216. 
In-shaa-ll&h,  284. 

Intrigues  of  Egyptian  women.  29(> 
Irripition,  326.  328. 

Irritable  disjiosition  of  the  EgyptiauH. 

305. 

Is-hukee  (E1-),  cit«l.  331.  58'. 

Ishirah,  444.  458. 

Islam  (El-),  iilL 

Ism  el-Aazam  (E1-),  264 

 mensoob,  54. 

Isma'eel,  or  Ishmael,  acconiing  to  the 
Miulims,  the  sou  whom  Ihralimn,  or 
Abraham,  designed  to  sacriHce,  lii 

Israfecl,  liL 

IstitUh  ez-zikr.  MiL 

Istikharah,  260. 

Jesus  Clirist,  opinions  of  the  Muslims  re- 
specting, tih^ 

Jews  of  Jigypt,  tlu-ir  number,  4c.,  22^  J.i, 
■^ 

 prior  to  the  time  of  Christ,  held  by 

the  Muslims  to  be  true  believers,  iilL 
  of  F^rypt,  pulitiod  state  of  1 

■""ij't,  55 1. 

 ,  doua%lic  life  of,  556. 
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Jow«  of  Ejf^'nt,  character  and  occujw- 

tions  of,  .V»>i. 
J'xniUr  disposition  of  the  Egyptians,  :K)'>. 
Juhbch.    Sec  Gibbeh. 
Jugjflcm,  AH*. 
Juvenal  referred  to,  377. 

Kaabeh,  92^  480^  l^L    .S<v  Kisweh, 

Ki'i'iih.  Ifi, 

Kuhlmnee,  dL 

KalM.lah,  .^71. 

^Ubi^b,  or  Kub^b,  ^5. 

i^&dcv  of  Cairo,  LLL 

 ,  court  of  the,  112,  and 

briberj-  practise<l  there,  1 1.?,  1 14.  1 1 
K&dees  in  general.  UTi  118.  212. 
K&lireej  ch  darweesheM,  or  Kadirces,  24 '2. 

Kif,  mountains  of,  221^  222, 
Kafal-wood,  148. 
KafTarah,  b^iL 
Kaftan.    See  KufUn, 
kahk,  474j  47^, 
Kalmeh,  I37»  332^  -.UA. 
Kahwegee,  '.VM. 
KHm,  i£L 
K^iin-iuaV^,  12.''>. 
Kalam,  210 
Kahl<)'wch, 
Kamar,  32, 
Kainarah,  !iC>:i. 
Kamareeyeh,  Ifl. 
Kamee^  IkL 
Kainljah,  572. 
Kandecl,  151 . 
K^noon,  3 58.  35'.». 
Kantiir,  572. 
KurA-gyooz,  390. 
KanVltdl,  and  kamkun.  111 
Kara  kooseh,  14r>. 
Karameh,  229. 
K arras,  2(iM 
K4«,  3ii5. 
Ka^abah,  571 
Kajecdeh,  171^  217.  44<j. 
Kasees,  .534. 
kasbif,  m 

Kat'ah  bi-khaniaeh,  &c.,  572 
Katwch,  328. 
kaware',  ILL 
Kuwunueh,  1 45 
kebub,  14i;,  318 
Kebui'r,  525. 


Keemiyi  (B1-),  2«LL 
Keerat,  K>£  571i  b2:L 
Keca,  IiHL 

 el-haiunium,  liU. 

Keeyeni,  and  Keiyiin.  167.  3K<?. 

Kcfen,  513. 

Kelb,  34L  350. 

Keuiengch,  35<;. 

Ketb  el-kitab, 

Kctkhod^.    See  Kikhyik. 

Kcydec, 

Keyf,  aaL 

Keytan.  ML 

Khaddiuu,  15:;. 

Khalboofi,  5<)1. 

Khalecfoh, 

Khalwg,  i23.    See  Canal. 

Khaleel  El-Medabighee,  anecdote  of,  224, 

Khaltah,  IMiL 

Khalwetee,  244 

Khamaseen,  2^  488.  .541. 

 winds,  2^ 

KliiiiiuH's  el-'Ahd,  .541. 
Kharroob,  150. 
Khafbeh,  iHL 
Khateeb,  82^ 
Khdtuu,  31^  566. 

 Suleyw&n,  L£2. 

Khatmeh,  124,  102,  237^  280,  463^  480. 

502.  513.  527. 
Khawagch,  140. 
Khilwals,  173,  381,  jjM. 
Khayal  ed-dill,  32£l 
Khazneh,  18,  153^  356,  .573^ 
Kheiyit,  31iL 
Kheyreeyeh,  572,  LllL 
Khidr  (El-),  SliL 
Khilweh,  343. 
Khiyar,  146. 
Khizaiu,  568. 
Khoof,  238. 
Khudarec,  318. 
Khuff,  15, 
Khulkhal,  567,  bliL 
Khurdagee,  317. 
KhushAf,  LLL 

Khu^beh  on  Mount  'Arafat,  Q2. 

 of  marriage,  150 

  tlie  Sirafeh,  .507. 

Khu^bet  ol-waa7,  aj. 

 en- nan t,  87, 

Khutt,  476. 
Khuzani,  568. 
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KiUcoyeh,  218, 

Kiblch,  7(3.  '218.  .^60. 592. 

Kibt,  bm. 

kikhyi,  ILL 

KiliUfeli,  biHL 

Kirbt'h,  31L 

Kirsh,  bJ2^ 

kishk,  488,  ailL 

Kislip  'amhar,  2113. 

KiHlitiwaii,  3 1)0. 

Kisweh  of  tlie  Kaabeh,  480. 

 ,  prix-fswion  of  the,  480. 

 ,  pieoc«  of  the,  used  aa  charms,  25iL 

Kiyahk,  aiul  Kiyak,  219. 
Kohl,  36,  438,  4^  531* 

^abbeh,  2LL 

 wa-t-teyr  (El-%  SM. 

Kubt,  a^lL 

Kuftkn,  or  K&(\&n,  30. 
^ullfhs  for  wattT,  148. 

 for  gherbi't,  150,  323. 

KulluV;  liL 

Kunmlyoh,  22iL 

Kutnkum,  104^  2il3. 

Kummrtr^,  [liiL 

I(ui»Tnu?,  r>^4. 

kundfeh,  HlL 

Kunyeh,  54. 

Kur-ati,  quoted,  pnssn'm. 

'  ;  printed  tranBlaiiona,  Ac,  of  the, 

 taught  at  Bchoob,  59,  60,  SiL 

 ,  recitation  or  chanting  of  the, 

6^>,  61,  Tfi,  77,  78,  171,  280,470,  513, 

517.  a23. 

—    ■    ,  Hpecimen  of  the  mode  of  chanting 

the,  ;i75,  aili. 
 ,  petition  offered  up  before  reciting 

the,  76,  77,  (note). 

 the  chief  foundation  of  the  laws, 

 ,  respect  paid  tu  the,  2ii2. 

 sometimes  quoted  in  jest,  279. 

 ■,  the  whole  and  portions  of  it 

used  as  charms,  247^  2^ 
KurbAg,  107,  iLL 
^ureyd£tcc,  aBS. 
inr^,  43^  5M. 
Kur«ee,  112. 

 cl-'emimch,  35,  IfH. 

 el-wilAdeh,  503. 

Ij:u99tth,  166,  ifil^ 
^utb,  222. 


Kutb-ed-Deen,  cite<l,  5IiL 
kuttib,  GQ. 

Kuweysinee  (the  sheykh  El-X  212,  216- 
Kuzbarah,  '251. 
Kyahyi.    See  Kikhyi. 

Ladin,  187. 
Lakab,  54,  ' 
Lamps,  151.  162. 

Language  of  the  Motlem  Egyptian*,  2ft. 

2o7. 

Lantcmn.  151^  152,  lii2. 
I^tticc-work  of  windows,  IL 
Laws,  68,  21L 
Lfiwingee.  338. 
Leab  el-kumar,  344. 
Leamed  men  in  Egypt,  216 
Learning,  decline  of,  2*»7.  213.  217. 

 ,  respect  paid  to,  21X 

Lcef,  341^  4M. 
Lccwin,  12,  337. 
Lcewangce.    Ste  Ldwingec. 
Legacies,  law  respecting,  102. 
hcW,  1^ 

Leylet  ed-Dukhleh,  161^  168^ 

—  el-flennA,  m. 

 el-Mear£g.    See  Mearag. 

 en-Nuff  min  Shaabdn,  471. 

 er-Roo-yeh,  472. 

 el-Kadr,  llfi. 

 cn-Nuktah,  489. 

 es-Saratiln,  490. 

 el-Wah»heh,  52iL 

 el-Wahdeli,  525. 

 cl-GhcetAs,  540. 

Leymoonateh,  l.V- 
Leyseeyeh  darweeshes, 
Libdbeh,  5Si^ 

Liban,  or  frankincense,  36»  139,^  187.  438. 

Shamee,  4L 
Libas.  28. 
Libbch,  hM. 
Libdeh,  32. 
Libraries,  209. 
Lice,  3j  153,  AQX 
Ut&m,  or  Lith&u),  122. 
Literature,  208,  212. 
Lock,  wooden,  19. 
Lodging-houses,  20,  2_L 
Love  of  the  Egyptians  for  tlicir  country, 
293 

Lunatics.  222. 
Lute,  361. 
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Maagoon,  bihI  Maa^mprw-,  335. 

Maatnal  el-drakli,  ur  Maainal  el-farroog, 

Ma'ineo  wa-l-l>ay6n  (E1-),  2LL 
M&d'neh,  or  ni(mnrft,  13. 

 ,  earUciit  instances  of,  bM. 

Maghrib.  22- 

Magbail  es-8ul^n,  2:>7- 

Mughtas,  340. 

Magic  and  Magicians,  247,  263.  2)i.5. 
Magnetic  couipassea,  2l&^ 
Mahdec(thc8heykh  El-),Mufteo  of  Cairo, 

115.  117. 
Mahkemch,  the  Great,  LL2. 
Mal^kcmehs,  minor,  117. 
Mabmal,  or  Mal?mil,  437i  438,  483. 

 ,  return  of  the,  43H. 

 ,  grand  proceuion  of  the,  4R4. 

Mabr,  1  .'iH, 

Mal^roo^ee,  the  seyyid  Mol^aminad,  115. 

Mahshee.  145,  IA£. 

Mab>heflheh,  334. 

Malizatn,  'iM^ 

Mai'ad, 

Maki^ec?, 

MakhbA,  20,  303. 

Ma]frii,  iM. 

Makra'ah,  349. 

•Maireeiee  (El  ),  cited,  494,  536,  548^  Sn 

— 693  passim. 
Makjoorah,  83^  236,  ^Mi  ^ 
MaiaVah,  57L 
Malikceii,  64,  llfi. 
Mal^af,  LB. 

M'aUim,  140,  337,  512. 
M  aUimeh,  63. 
Ma-moor, 
Mandarah,  LL 
Mankal,  1.18. 

Maiikaltih,  game  of  the,  344. 
Mani$ioiu»  of  the  moon,  '22iL 
MantiV  (El-),  21-L 
Manuiactorea,  3o7. 
MArtd,  -224. 
Marustiu,  222- 
Markaz,  230- 

Markets  of  Cairo,  122-    -S***;  Soolpj. 
Markoob,  31. 

Marriage,  laws  renpccting,  96i  1M> 

 ,  duty  of,  1  ••'■'»- 

 ,  when  contracted,  Ijfi. 

 ,  how  conducted  in  the  cajiC  of  o 

virgin,  UlL 


I  Marriage  among  the  lower  orders,  166. 
173.  Hi. 

 of  widows  and  divorced  women, 

173. 

 ,  ceremonies  and  festivities  after, 

173,  174,  503. 
i  Martial  referred  to,  377. 

Mii  siiaa-Uah,  242. 
j  M^h'tah,  342. 

Ma«oorah,  567. 

Ma^r.    See  Cairo. 

Ma^rce,  and  Ma^reeyeh,  2fi- 
,  Mfljtabah,  9,  313,  333,  302. 

Maatic,  138,  Lta. 

Mathematics,  217. 

Ma^ran,  533. 

Mealfl,  134,  IJl,  152. 

Mear%,  festival  of  the,  453. 

Measures,  571. 

Meats,  lawful  and  unlawful,  24. 

 ,  scrupulosity  of  Moslims  rcsitwt- 

ing,  021. 
Mecca.    Sec  Mekkeh. 
Meded,  i4&. 

Medecneh  (E1-),  mosque  of,  579.  .'>ft'2. 
Medicine,  217. 
Mc«^t  (El-),  211. 
Meglis,  445. 

 cI-Mcshwarah,  112. 

 el-Gihitleeyeh,  112. 

Mcfi^zoob,  22&. 
Mebrnb.  81. 

Mekkeh  and  Mount  'Arafat,  the  objects  of 
pilgrimage,  22. 

 mosque  of,  §79,  581^  583. 

MeUwec,  356.  359. 
Melboos,  449. 

Melekoes,  or  Mclekeeyeh,  531 . 

Mehvi\,  aiilL 

Memlooks,  23,  UO,  133,  156,  170, 

MemraV,  1^ 

Menaret.   Sec  Mad'neb. 

Mendacity  of  the  Egyptians,  303. 

Menseg,  1£2. 

Menwar,  444. 

.Mtsh'al,  lil2. 

Mesli-hed  of  El-yoseyii.    See  i;^ai>aneyn. 

Meshrcbeeyeb.  8. 

Meskin  Hhar'oe,  182, 
j  Meslakh,  332. 
;   Mt'sloob,  228. 

Mey'ah  mubarakah,  251,  4'Ji;. 
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Mev(.laah,  28. 

Mfyyedee,  or  Mciycdce,  572. 

M czz,  inczd,  or  mest,  'Mj  AIL 

Mibkharali,  148^  203. 

Mika?».  210. 

MikattJih,  209^  21(L 

Mikshat,  210. 

Milkyeb,  32^  47. 

Millibar,  fii. 

Mini  (vulgd  Mank),  22. 

Ministers  of  Motiques,  82. 

Miraclei)  of  saints  an«l  dnrwcoshos,  229. 
240.  241.  242.  451^462^464,  468.  469, 
483.  r>17. 

 of  prophet*,  221L 

 of  Mo^anuuul,  2:{5. 

Mirwed,  36. 
Misbt,  b&L 
Misnedeh,  209,  21iL 
llwr{l,213. 
Mistarah,  210^  358. 
Miawuk,  70^  iiiiL 
Mitkil,  or  Mith^l,  9L  512- 
Mizugee,  b&iL 
Moagizeh,  22fi. 
MoVabba^een,  167,  3S8i 
Mobaddits,  iSHL 
Moballil,    See  Mtistahall. 
Mohuuimad,  called  b^'  the  Muslims  "  God's 
Apostle,"  and  "the  Prophet,"  4c., 

 ,  respect  paid  to,  66,  109, 

280. 

 regarded  and  invoked  as  an 

intercessor,  90,  280. 
■  appears  to  Muslims  in  their 

sh^ep,  214 — 216. 

 ,  his  miracles,  235. 

 ,  respect  paid  to  his  tomb, 

235.  2a£L 

 ,  virtues  of  his  ninetj-nlne 

names, 

 ,  virtue*  of  the  names  of  his 

relics,  iiS. 
 ,  virtues  of  dust  from  his 

tomb,  2ii5. 
 ,  evils  counteracted  by  blessing 

him,  249,  iiiil. 
-  sworn  by,  and  imitated  in 

trivial  matters,  2so. 

 ,  his  illiteracy,  472. 

—  -        -.  unniversary  of  his  birth. 

ck  c  Moolid. 


Mohammad  'Alee  (B&shh  of  Epyiit ;,  his 
character,  policy,  Ac,  24,  Hp, 
111.129.  193.  221. 

 ,  his  revenue.  12iL 

Mobamnind  Bev,  Deftardir,  aneotlote  of. 
12«i. 

Moliamniad  KMiahaee.  anecdote  of,  213. 
Mobammatl  Shiliib,  the  sheykh,  216. 
Mo^jarran>,  21^, 

 .  marriages  seldom  contracto*! 

in,  159. 

 .  customs  on  the  first  ten  dnys 

of.  251.426. 
Mo^^tesib,  122. 

 ,  anecdotes  of  a.  1  '2 '2. 

Money,  its  value  in  Cairo.  312,  574. 
Moneys  of  Epr>'pt,  572. 
Montlm,  Mohummadan,  21fl. 
—       .  Coptic,  219. 

 ,  sacred,  86. 

Moolids  of  saints,  222. 
Moolid  of  the  seyvid  Ahmad  El-Be<hiwec, 
233. 

 * —  —  IbriUicem  Ed-T)a»oo- 

Vee,  24£L 

 en-Nebee  (the  Prophet's  Moolid), 

442. 

 —  of  the  .Sheykh  Darweesh  El- 

'Ashm&wee,  444.  445. 

 El-tfasaneyn,  457,  465. 

 E9-9Aleb, 

 of  the  seyj'ideh  Zeyueb,  460, 

467. 

 of  the  Imam  Esh-Sliafe'ee,  470. 

Moon,  Mansions  of  the,  'i'20, 
Mooskee,  ii i- 
Mosim  el-Khaleeg,  49.5- 
Mosques,  79,  80,  83,  130,  210,  £W,  .V^7— 
593. 

 » eating,  sleeping,  &e.,  allowed  in 

them,  except  at  the  times  of  prayer,  f^-^. 

 not  entered  by  persons  with 

their  shoes  on,  8i. 

 f  ministers  and  inferior  8ervint5 

of,  82. 

 1  thefts  committed  in,  46*K 

Mourning,  522. 
M($yet  zahr,  149,  a2L 
Muballigh,  85.  124. 
Mudam,  1.50. 

Mu-<lhindt.    .S\r  Mu-dinat. 
Mu-dinat,  1 

Mudnat.    AVc  Mu-dinat. 
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Mueddin,  73,  82^  83. 

Mufnttakah,  'j04. 

Mullec  ;  supreme)  of  Cairo,  113.  IIA. 

 ,  an  honest,  117. 

Maflees  in  general,  212. 
MujjrAwireen,  or  Mag&win,  211. 

MugbaMil,  511. 

Mul<cyyl*atc«s  :U0^  ■ 

Mukliullalttt  cu-Nebee,  243. 

Muk-holah,  3G± 

Mu^Ieh,  34i  213. 

Mulakkin,  523. 

MunK'/.zczeb,  47ft. 

Mun^    S€€  MiniL 

Munadee  en-XLol,  490^  492i  498. 

Munlcar  and  Nekeer,  G8,  523. 

Manskidfl  at  Kikrs,  445. 

Murabi^  22fi. 

Murnkkee,  tlL 

Murder,  law  respecting,  104. 
Murced,  2^3. 
MuriHtan, 
Moii&flr,  2M. 

Mu«abbir,  bis  cry,  4c,  47G,  ilit- 
Mufdre',  350. 

Ma«rttiib.  AM. 
MuiH^lUkatee,  32i. 

Music,  353.    See  Cliant. 
Mu!«icn1  iTiRtnunents,  356. 
Musit  ittUB,  :tr>4.    Stc  Alatccs. 
Muslim,  348. 

Muslim  Epyptuins,  tbeir  number,  origin, 
and  persuiul  characteristics,  22,  25.  27^ 
35.  For  other  particulars  respecting 
them,  see  the  Table  of  Contents,  or 
the  words  "  Dress,"  Infancy,"  Edu- 
cation," Ac,  in  this  Index. 

Musquitoes,  3. 

MusquitoHntrtain,  153. 

Mustaches,  28. 

Muftati,  a  name  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 

 Kashif  anwiotes  of,  122. 

Mustahall,  or  Mustul;iU,  180. 
MutaweUee  (El-),  2a£L 
Muwatwa^ah,  ii. 
Muwcshsbah.  ITL  44C,  5M. 

Nabk,  513^  513. 

Nttbbas,  312. 

Niiib  of  the  Kiidw,  LL3. 


Nal|:eeb,  230^  502. 

 cl-Ashrilf,  118i  2iiL 

Nikir.    See  Munkar. 
Na^rah,  365. 

Nakshibendeeyeh  darwoeshes,  242. 
Naminp:  of  children,  5iL. 
Niiaioosc'eyeh,  153. 
Ndrgeeleh,  136. 
Nirmg, 

NajirA  and  Na^rdnoc,  31fl. 

NAshizeh,  100,  lfl3. 

NAy,  244,  2fi2. 

Ndzir,  82,  125^ 

Ncbboot,  350. 

Nebeed,  or  Nebeodh,  94, 

NcHldilboh,  512. 

Nodr, 

Kefiesch,  the  seyyideh,  tomb  of,  23fi. 
Negceb,  230. 
Negcfeh,  444. 
Newspaper,  Egj-ptian,  5:j8. 
Netleh,  feast  of  the,  13iL 
Nezlet  el-^igg,  434. 
Nifas,  MS. 
NUe.  L 

 ,  its  rise,  Ij  2,  48ft. 

 ,  season  of,  220. 

—  ,  its  fall,  L  2. 

 ,  —  fertilizing  effect,  1,  2. 

 ,  increase  of  its  deposit,  593. 

 ,  rise  of  Jtas  bed,  L  'i^  22^ 

 ,  navigiition  of  the,  ;i2'J. 

NUoraotcr,  492,  584,  585. 
Nisbeh,  54. 

Ni^m  troops,  111.  .^50. 
Noorah,  343. 
N«5rag,  322. 
Ndrooz,  4M. 

Nubian*,  2J,  153,  530,  532. 
NuValee,  318. 
Nuil,  474,  iia. 

Nukoot,  or  largess,  1«6,  171,  174,  501. 

505.  508. 
Nuf?,  or  nu??-faddab,  572. 

6'h,  U£L 

Oath  in  law  courts,  I LL 

 ,  varioas  forms  of,  277,  304. 

Obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians,  21LL 
]  'O^oo?,  570. 

Omens.    Sec  Auguration. 

'Omrub,  ".MO- 
I  'Ooil  (or  pipe),  l.U 
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'Ood.  {Rloe»-woo(l),  139.  203. 

 (or  lute),  ML 

 niy&i,  riOO. 

 Cf-^aleeb,  564. 

Ool^,  73^  ITL 
Ophthalroin,  2^  3, 1^ 

 ,  charms  for  the  cure  of,  250. 

 ,  treatment  of,  57t>. 

Opium,  use  of,  94,  235* 
•OrbAn,  2fi- 

Omaments,  female,  r>60. 

'Oxmdnlecfi,  or  Turks,  their  number  in 

Efrypt,  22. 
OwUd-Ma?r,  or  Owlad-cl-beled,  2B. 

 -'Enin,  darweeshea  so  called,  240. 

——'  -'Ilwin,  dar«'eeshe«  so  callc<l,  241, 

 Xoolj,  darwccshes  so  called,  242* 

OwtAr.  360^  222. 
'Oyoon,  ii£L 

Painters  and  sculptors  of  living  beings, 

their  future  ptmishraent,  9^  IM. 
Paintings  on  the  wulLt  of  rooius,  &c.,  18^ 

Palm-trees,  tax  on,  129^  13iL 
Panel-work,  14^ 
Paradise.    Sec  Ocnneh. 
Pardh,  Sli 

Parent**,  resjiert  tn.  293. 
Pavt'mcnts,  umanieulal,  11. 
Peasantry.   See  Fellaljs. 
Perfumes,  138.  139»  I8L  203. 
Persuasions  of  Muslims,  four  grwit.  64. 118. 
Piswter  of  Egj  pt, 

Picture*  of  living  beings  forbidden,  95^  96. 
Pigeon-houses,  2JL 
Pilav,  MIL 

Pilgrimage  of  tlio  MnsHms,  68^ 

 Copt.*,  a£L  I 

Pil^rrims,  return  of  the,  434. 

 ,  mo<lc  of  ornamenting  the  do«m* 

of  their  houses,  438.  \ 
 ,  Turkish,  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  ! 

on  their  way  to  Mekkeh,  4M. 
■  ,  pr()ce«!«ion  of  their  officers  and 

escort,  with  the  Mai^mal,  departing  for 

Mekkeh,  4^ 

 — ,  their  journey,  486. 

Pipe,  32,  *  I 
 ,  diiferent  names  and  kinds  of,  134. 

Plague,  2i  a.  I 


Plague,  its  ravages  in  1835,  2. 
Police  of  Cairo,  118. 

Pollution,  scrupulosity  of  the  Egyptians 

respecting,  291,  iLL 
Polygamy,  %^  133,  ITR,  179^ 

■  ■       ,  intiuence  of,  9^^^^  ai. 

 ,  limited  by  Mobanimad,  SL 

Population  of  Egypt.its  pn^ont  umoant,  22. 

 '■  in  ancii  nt  times,  23. 

 ,  late  decrcuse  of,  22. 

 ,  classes  of  which  it 

is  comjxMcd,  22. 
Populutioii  of  Cairo,  4,  2iL 
■  ■  ■■  •,  classes  of  which  it  is 

composed,  23. 
Pottery  cmploywl  in  the  construction  of 

pigeon-hou»e»i,  2-L 
Prayer  of  Muslims,  08,  72,  134^  141^  151. 

152.  315.  575. 

 ,  times  of,  72,  220. 

 ,  calla  to,  73,  311. 

 ,  postures  and  form  of,  75,  IS. 

  of  the  night  of  the  Middle  of 

Sliaabdn,  471^  412. 

 over  the  dead,  520,  521. 

Prayers  of  Friday,  79.  80.  83.  M. 
 the  marriage  night,  169.  171, 

172. 

 at  the  tombs  of  saints,  237.  433 

 of  Kamadi^n,  47.'>. 

 of  the  two  grand  festivals,  479. 

487. 

 on  other  occasions,  90. 

Prayer-carpet.    See  S^^gadeh. 

Predestination,  68,  421. 

 ,  it«  influence  upon  the 

t  hnractcr  of  the  Muslims,  S>8.'t 
Pri9»ents  given  on  occasions  of  private 

festivities,  Ac,  162,  163^  166,  ITii  174. 

20 4.  501.  502.  505.  508.  509. 

 to  servants.  15£,  204.  479,  4X7. 

 by  servants,  -'"4.  471). 

Prices  of  articles  of  f.K)d,  &c.,  in  Cairo. 

312.  574. 

Printing,  soru])l6f)  of  the  Mtislims  resjiect- 

ing,  2M. 
Prujting  office  at  BooU^,  220.  5.58. 
Professors.    8<  e  Axhar. 
Prr»phet8  .and  apostles,  66. 
Prostitutes,  1 18.    S,v  Gliilzcerehs. 
Pnylli,  383. 

Punishments  for  various  offences,  1 1 1 

■  of  dishonest  tradesmen,  i'-??- 
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Punishments.    Sfe  *'  Laws,"  "  Adultery," 

*'  Fornk-ation,"  and  "  Apoatacy." 
Pujipets,  ^iM. 

Purifications.     Ste  "  WudotS,"  "Tuyeni- 

mum,"  and  "  Ghual." 
I'urse,  sum  of  uiuncy  no  cullutl,  115,  573. 

Quarters  of  Cairo,  4^  L'24. 
(iuutrem^re  refcrre<l  to,  53G,  548. 

Knarda  Eiyoob,  488. 
Uaba,  2ll 
Rttbal),  35G,  ML 

llabev'a  cl-Owwal,  and  et-Tancc,  '.^18- 

Rabtuh,  43^  oGu. 
lUbib,  5iL 
Ilahumnec, 
ILil^meh,  3<;0,  Ml. 
Kania<Jan,  9L  iUi.  ^ 
HiiiUMtU  of  the  Kudee,  1 1,}. 
Hiitl,  .^T-'. 
U:ly.-li,  iiii 

Kecitcrs  of  Uouiances,        3G5,  301,  4u0. 

Hi 
Kecbim,  480. 
lleesheh,  3t)0^  3G2^  iifi2- 
Roffi,  iUL 
IJe^feb,  iil8. 

Rei  (water-skins),  310^  SiL 

—  lundn,  3--!?<. 

Rek'ah,  75^  IiL 

Rcland  referred  to,  50^  08^  IL 

KeIi<;ion  of  tlic  Muslinw,  ILL 

 '  ,  present  Btate  of 


Roshan,  S« 
Kuba,  50 -J.  SIX. 

 el-'oshr,  aL 

  Kendiiklee,  5ti7. 

Ruzz  niufelfel,  14''. 

Saad  and  Ijarain,  UML 
Suadeeyeh  darweeshes,  or  SaadeiK,  24ii. 
'J41.  383.  451,  ±M»  IM- 

 (a  coin),  572. 

^abdbeeyeh,  1 74. 
Sabbagh,  318. 

Sabbath  of  the  Muslims.    Sec  Friday,  auil 
Gum'ah. 

Sacrifice  jnirformed  by  the  pllgrim«, 

by  others  on  the  sanie 


dav,  93,  487. 


51, 


I      den«l,  aiL  52 


at  the  tombii  of  saints, 
on  the  burial  of  the 


544. 


—  at  a  Coptic  marriage, 


the,  2iLL 

Religious  otlueation  of  the  Muslim  Egyp- 
tians,     G2i  lii 

 character  of  the  same,  2IiL 

Keujcilies  for  iliscases,  Ac,  charms  used 
an,  251. 

Retaliation  for  wounds  and  mutilations, 

I'M). 

Hevelations,  successive,  iiiL 
|{ibat,  :i5'>. 

RilVreeyeh  darwee>*he«,  «»r  Rifa'ees,  '-'4 1 . 
■  ;83.  48  ',. 

Uikk.  3t;.i. 

Riwaks.    So'  A /bar. 

Ri  val,  sum  of  money  so  called,  5I1L 

  Faranss'4,  r)"  >. 

Roohaneo,  'J'i.t. 
R«>j»e  dancers,  387. 
Hosarv.    .SVi-  Sebl.iah. 


t 


by  the  Copts  at  thu 
tombs  of  their  relations,  547. 
Sacy,  De,  referral  to.  95.  207.332. 334. 
Sadakah,  M. 

^ado<mieh  the  Magician,  2GC. 

Sadr,  '2(il. 

Su'ed,  35t>. 

Sa  eed,  ILL 

Safii,  43.  iiiL 

§afar,  2U^ 

Sag,  adi 

Sugut,  3ti5 

Saighuir,  5  J  5. 

Sahcb  ficpgadch,  -4 1 . 

Sab  bar,  2<i7. 

Sab  lab, 

Saboor,  47.'>,  47G,  478. 
Sai'gh,  317 

Saints,  Muslim,  22L  IM,  1122, 
 —  respect  paid  to,  Ivd.  2J7. 

235,iiaiL 

 ,  rcganled  and  invoked  as 

intercessors,  90^ 

tombs  and  cenotaphs  f)f. 


2  ;tt.  240 ;  the  visits  to  these,  237  ;  the 
prayers,  sacrifices,  votive  offerings,  and 
other  ceremonies  performed  on  such 
visits.   54,  23L 
Mfwlids  and  Miracles. 
Suis,  133,  1 53. 
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Sakcefeh,  HHA^ 
SaViych,  328,  5M. 
SakkAs,  133.  319. 
SakU  sliarbch,  22L 

 cl-'ashr,  i2L 

?alah,  72^  12SL    S<-e  Proyer. 
Sale  referred  to,  or  quoUni,  GL  106, 
478.  525. 

- — ,  his  tnuifilation  of  the  ^ur-^),  (i^ 

^aleeb,  festival  of  the,  49fi. 

^alk, 

SalUh,  IIL 

Salubrity  of  Egypt,  3. 
Salatations,  IM. 
Samooin,  2^ 

^ineeyeh.    See  ^ecnccych. 

^an^eer, 

^ree,i^ 

§arf  and  na^w,  211. 

^^arrif,  bhU 

Sarrig  bA«hcc,  i2i 

Satlch,  224. 

Satrcng,  Mi. 

Schools  of  the  Muslims,  GO,  LiiL 

.   Copta.  530. 

 for  needle-work,  iiL 

St-hoolmastcra,  GO,  02,  212. 
Sciences,  2LL 

Scorpions,  feats  performed  with,  241.455. 

Scriptures,  Jewish  and  Cliristian,  held,  by 
the  Muslims,  to  bo  almost  totally  cor- 
rupted, filL 

 ,  references  to  tlie  following 

texts  of  the : — 
Genesis,  xvi.  4,  183> 
xviii. 

xxiii.  LL  317. 

xxiv.  l.'i?. 
ibid.  47,  liiiiL 
ibid.  65,  IL 
xxix.  26,  lia. 
ibid,  27^ 

xli.  42,  IL 
xlviL  31,  Zi 
L3,22L 
Exodus,  L 

iii.  6,  L2. 

xxii.  2&  and  27,  154. 
xxxix.  30,  iL 
Levit.,  xi.  9 — 12,  9i 
xii.  2 — 5,  50r». 
xix.  32,  \liilL 
XX.  10,  liiL 


Levit.,   XX.  13 — 15,  108. 

xxvi.  1,  22. 
Numb.,  xi.  5, 192. 
Deut,  xix.  15,  114, 

xxi.  17,  1D2. 

xxiv.  1,113. 
Joshua,  V.  15.  12. 
Judges,  xiv.  12,  503. 

Kuth,  ii.  14,  Iii 
2  Sam.,  X.  4,23. 

1  Kings,  xviii.  12^  2aL 

2  Kings,  ii.  9—16,  2IiL 

ix.  30,  22. 
xvii.  4—6,  202. 

1  Cliron.,  XV.  20,  3^ 

2  Chron.,  xxxv.  25,  hl2. 

Psalin  Iviii.  i  and  5,  383. 
Eccles.,  X.  n,  383. 
S.  Song,  pdssim,  446. 
Isaiah,  iii.  lii,  568.  JiliL 

ibid.  21,  562. 

ibid.  23, 12. 

xlix.  22,  55. 
Jerom.,  viii.  17,  383. 

ix.  17,  M2. 

xxiL  14. 16. 

xxxvii.  21,  313. 
Ezckiel,  ix.  2,  A  and  11, 

xvi.  12,  5fi3. 

xxiii.  40,  2L 
Matt.,  ix.  23,  ai2. 

xiv.  £  and  7,  aafl. 

xxiu.  29,240. 

xxvi.  23, 
Mark,  vi.  22  and  23,  ML 

vii.  3,  112, 
John,  iii.  33^ 

vii.  15,  422. 

viii.  4  and  5,  lo7. 
xiii.  26,  14^2. 

Acts,  XV.  2D  and  29,  542. 
1  Cor.,  xi.  10,  42. 
Ephes.,  V.  19,  5ii2. 
Heb.,  xi.  21,  22. 
1U!V.,  passim^ 
Sculptors.   See  I*aintcr8. 
Seal-rings,  2L 

Sebeels,  or  public  fountains,  60,  130.  284 
Sebljah,  79,  423. 

 ,  ceremony  of  the,  52fi. 

Seblch,  45. 

Sebt  eu-Noor,  489,  Ml. 

Stx-'ta  of  Muslims.    6'<x  Persuasions. 
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So»'kh,  aiilL 

Soeiiceyeh,  or  ^iineoycli,  112. 
Seeroff,  r»04. 

SocTot  Alioo-Zoyd,  A:o.    -^Vc  Al>0(>-Zt'y<l, 

K/.-^ahir,  "AiiUir,  and  iK'Hiemoli. 
Sfcwan,  443. 

So{,'puK-}i,  7^  139,  180,  m,  aj_L 
Si'hr,  ^JtU 

Sfki'OTitli,  tlic  scyyidcli,  ?3». 
Sc'liiin  to  tlio  Pr.'.i»liot,       8t,  47« 
Sflain.'lt,  •2'>o. 
Si'inn,  .'>04. 

St-nsimlity  of  tlie  K^yptianH.  20 r». 
Sorotr,  13,  1 5J. 
.Sermon  in  a  inosquo,  BIl. 
Scrpfntji,  (-atiii^  of,  240.  241,  454. 
SiTi)«-nt-c-liarmcrs,  241,  242.  3S3 
Servants,  2^  12^  13^  153,  2i^  204,  410. 

 ,  fcnnalo,  IS*'.. 

Seven  Sleepers,  virtues  of  tlic  name-M  of 

tlio,  •-'4S. 
Seyf  Zn-l-Vezen,  romance  of,  414. 

Seyf  (Ks-),  l^iL 

Seyfeo,  320. 

Soyrefeo,  2r><i. 

S«'yyil.,  1  r,i  >. 

Seyyid,  or  Seyd,  1 32, 

  Ahmad  KM?odawpc.    Str  Ahmad  ; 

and  fur  other  seyyids,  »ec'  their  proper 

names. 

Seyyiilfli  Zeyiu-h.  Zeyne>);  and  for 

other  scyyidehs,  see  their  projjer 
names. 

SeyyidnJi.  fii 

Sharihan, 

■  ,  Leylet  en  Xn'«if  niin,  471. 

Shaaraweeyeh  darweeshus,  242. 
Shadoof,  iia. 
Sha'eer,  :>r,r,. 
Slia'eereeyoh,  380. 
Shj'i'ers,  305.  301. 

Shafe'w,  the  Imam  Esh-,  his  tomb,  23r>. 
238. 

 ^  l,i«  M<Jolid,  470. 

ShrileVos,  tii,  113. 
Shiihad,  n-e  of  tlfis  word,  203. 
Sh;ih-handar,  1 1 2. 
Sli:iM.:iteh,  25.'». 

Sh.'iliids  of  the  KmlcL-'s  court,  1 13 

 of  })iers,  and  of  tomhs,  5 1 8,  -y'^- 

Sliiileesh.  liiL 


Shorn  Allah,  Ilfi. 
Sharnhs,  150. 
Sharakee,  a^lL 
Shnrh/it,  150. 
Sharbetlee,  3IH^  323^ 
Sliare', 
Shateh,  il>2. 

Shavinp  tlie  hesul,  &c.,  2^  51. 
SJiawateh,  5r>2. 
Shawce^h  el-Ha^p,  434. 
Shazilces,  244. 

Sliealepeo,  and  Shoaleli,  12". 

Shedd  el-weled,  510- 

Shedileli  henad'kah,  5GH. 

Sheeh,  251. 

Shcehah,  4LL 

SheerA,  SM. 

Sheeaheli,  137. 

Sliemm  en-Xescetn,  4fi0. 

Slieunnis,  534. 

Slipms  el-Keheereh  (Ksli-)  230, 
Slicniseli,  350. 
Sherhet,  150. 

 cups,  or  kullehs,  150^  323,  021, 

.Shereefs  CM,  132,  Ho,  21£L 
Sheykh,  35,  60,  132^  140,  'ilS. 

 ,  fonner  and  present  eondillon  of  u 

litenjry,  213. 

of  each  of  the  four  great  persua- 


sions, 1  \ 

  el -H Arab,  liL 


 et-Tumn,  IIL. 

 of  a  tra<le  or  manufacture,  121. 

 f>f  Mcrvants,  1 25 

  of  thievt's,  125. 

■  el-lkled,  12; 


•  El-Hekree,  240, 

 OS-Sadat,  2-1  o. 

 of  darweeshes,  241,  243 

Sheytanee,  SiiKL 
Shiltr,  57 1 
Shtbrecyeli,  4:i7. 
Sljibuk.liL 
ShibukHhec,  31fi. 
Shiftisheh,  ML 
Shiliah,  22i 
Sbiniar,  ^2. 

Shinnaweeyeh  darwcoshefi,  2 12. 

Shintiyan,  IL. 

ShitJl  (KshO,  22LL 

Sliilawee,  :'>20. 

Shiya'et^s,  lLL 

Sholuisli,  ZiiM. 
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Shoes  taken  off  before  entering  a  inoe<]ue, 
or  stepping  on  n  mat  or  c'arj>et,  &c.,  12^ 
84,  315. 

Shooeheh,  2& 

Shops,  313,  5^ 

Showwal,  213^ 

Shureyk,  112. 

Sidilleb,  li 

Sidr,  471^  513. 

Silk  clothing  forbidden  to  men,  3iL 
Silver.    See  Gold. 
I^irafeh,  506. 
9irAt  (Es-),  6S. 

Sitt,  122.    Es-Sitt  el-Kebeereh,  lfi2. 
Slaughtering  of  animuls  for  food,  how 

performed,  94^  OIL 
Slaves,  23^  97,  100,  133,  154,  175,  176, 

183.  194. 

 ,  emancipation  of,  101,  185. 

 .  rights  of,  101,  l&h.    See  Memlooks, 

Slave-traders.    See  GelUlw. 
Sleeping,  1^ 

Smoking,  134.  136,  187,  192. 

Snf'C'/injr,  custom  ob8er\-ed  on,  205. 

Sociul  Ullages,  IM. 

Soil  of  Egypt,  L  2t  22. 

 ,  prodace  of  the,  23,  328, 

 ,  insufficient  cultivation  of 

the,  23, 24. 
$<$ms,  or  fasts,  of  the  Copts,  539. 
Songs,  27L  278,  afifi. 

 at  sikrs,  446. 

^biyJt,  a24- 
Sooks,  .1I3»  317,  5iia. 
Soor,  358. 

Soul,  state  of  the,  between  dtaith  and  the 
judgment,  525.  526. 

Star,  falling  or  shooting,  Buporstition  re- 
specting, 223. 

Strabo  referred  to,  52. 

Strangled  animals,  their  flesh  unlawful  aa 
food  to  the  Muslims,  94i  and  to  the 
Copts,  5  1 1.  :>42. 

Streets  of  Cairo,  4,  313,  558. 

Students.    See  Azhar. 

Subb,  22. 

Subooa  after  a  birth,  395.  503.  fifu, 

 after  a  marriage,  503 

 after  return  from  pilgrimage,  4.18. 

Sudejrec,  30. 

Sudeyreh.    See  Sudeyreo. 

Sufleh,  LL 


Suflee,  2fi3. 

Sufrah,  142. 

Sufrat  ct-ta'aro.  112. 

 el-mudAiu,  149. 

Sulej.-min,  pncadamitc  kings  ao  nxuued. 

004 

 ,  Xghky  SUa^dir,  anecdote .  of, 

125. 

Sultin,  a  title  given  to  some  eminent 

saints  4:H. 
Sumlioodoc,  (Es-),  cited,  581. 
Sunnees,  64, 
Sunneh,  72,  Qfi. 

Superstitions,  213,  222,  247,  489,  505. 

5122. 
Surgery,  217. 
Surnames,  54,  126. 
Sutrah,  72. 

Suyootee,  (Es-),  cited,  585,  oiLL 
Swearing  by  Ood,  the  Prophet,  4c.,  28. 

43,  Hi,  277,  m 
Swine's  Hesh  forbidden  to  Muslims, 

 not  eaten  by  the  Copts,  Ml . 

Sword  used  by  the  Kha^eeb  on  Friday, 

and  why,  84,  85. 
Syrians  in  Egjpt,  their  number,  22,  23. 

Tab,  game  of,  34fi. 
Tabbakh,  aifi. 

T«ibis,  ass. 

T&bhit  el-mnsahhir,  ilR. 
Taboot,  236,  328. 
Tafad^al,  IM. 
Tagir,  312. 

T^-HI,  a  name  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 

420. 

T4ke€yeh,  3L 
Takhtob<5sh,  1£. 
Takht'rawin,  4;n. 
Tiiktakah,  340. 
fulak  reg'ee,  99. 

—  b4in,  aa. 

Talkt-f-n  of  the  dead,  523. 
Tamboor,  3ti3. 
Tar,  188,  366,  512. 

Tardwee^  prayers,  475.  , 

Tarboosh,  31,  SLL 

Tartt.^,  222. 

Tarbali,  43,  42. 

Tarkeebeh,  136,  236.  522,  523. 

Tarrahah,  152. 

Tarskliaiuh,  1 1  -J. 

Tartoor,  24?.  - 
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Tattooing,  2i<^  39.531. 
Tdwulah,  Mi. 
Tax*»ft,  129—131,  ail. 
TayetntnuTn,  LL 
Tebweez,  MIL 
Teeh.    Sec  T&h. 
Teen  inoblool,  321- 
Tcfsecr  (Et-),  iJ_L 
Teiyibeen,  200^  2i!2. 
Tekbeer,  76^  511^ 
Tekleel,  MIL 
Tekyees,  ML 

Tcini>ert«nce  of  the  Egyptians,  '290. 
Teinpt'i-iture  of  tlie  climate  of  Egypt,  i. 
Tesbcel,  22± 

Testimony.    Sec  WitnesMCS. 
Teyuie*;iieh,  199. 
Tezyeereh,  ih. 

Theatrical    performances.     S^v  Farce- 
players. 

 .  in  London, 

described  by  an  Algcrine,  2'J.'i. 
Theft,  law  respecting,  106. 
Thieves,  12IL 

Tliousand  and  One  Night«  referred  to, 
62^  120^  149,  223,  234,  295,  33L  532, 

 ,  recitations  of 

the,  ILL 
Tifl,  2iiL 

Tikkeh.    See  Dikkeh. 

Tinnis,  MB. 

Tisht,  LLL 

T«5b,  45,  iL 

Tobacco,  130,  192,  OiiL 

 disallowed  by  some  Mnslims,  94. 

1<)9. 

 ,  when  first  introduced  mto  the 

East,  aiL 
J6\.  5liIL 
Tombs,  178^  ^22. 

 ,  visits  to,  479,  487,  527,  528^  MI. 

 of  sauits.    See  Saints. 

Xooheh,  219. 

T'ooloon.    Si'c  Ibn-Tooloon. 
Toot,21iL 

Tooth-adie  prevalent  in  Egji)t,  21. 
Towljeetl  (Et-),  2LL 
Trades,  317. 

 ,  sheykhs  of,  124. 

 ,  customs  on  admission  into,  .509. 

Tradesnipn,  152.  3i:i. 

Traditions  of  the  Prophet,  afi*  ; 


Treasure,  custom  of  hiding,  20,  303. 
Tribes  of  Egj  ptian  peasantry,  25, 26,  195, 

Tufeylees,  282- 

TuVeyfteh,  2iiS. 

Tunjbdk,  LiL. 

Turabeeyeh  (Et-).  AM- 

Turban,  31^  32j  3L 

,  differmt  colonrs  of,  distinguishing 
diflcrent  classes,  34^  531,  533.  534, 
549.  550,iiiiiL 

 ,  green,  when  first  assumed  by 

shereefs,  as  distinctive  of  their  race,  M. 

 black,  when  first  worn  by  Chris- 
tians, 549. 

 ,  blue,  when  first  worn  by  Chris- 
tians, 550. 

 of  the  'LTamA,  M- 

 much  respected,  35» 

 ,  ladies',  43,  4L 

Turciyi,  lii2- 

Turks.    See  'Osmiinlees. 

Tyranny  of  officers  of  the  OoTcmmeut, 
122.  124.  125,  126j  LJfi, 

Ukeeyeh,  572. 
Ukkah,  bU. 

'UlamA,  35,  1U<,  212^  213,  21iL 

 bribe<l  in  law  proceedings,  1 1 5. 

Unbelievers,  Muslims  ordered,  in  certain 
cases,  to  wage  war  with ;  and  forbidden 
to  contract  intimate  fHeudship  with, 
93.  276. 

 ,   Muslims  in   Egypt  oftoii 

taught  to  hate,  des])ise,  and  curse  thcni, 
59,  276,  bllL 

 — ,  general  conduct  of  MusliuK 

to,  IIO,  2I1L 

Uskuf,  bniL 

Usury  forbidden,  Qa- 

Veil,  head-,  43,  47,  174. 

 ,  face-,  45,  47,  LZL 

 ,  antiquity  of  the,  iL 

 ,  importance  and  obligation  of  the. 

62,  54,  175. 176.  LZL 
 ,  men  in  whose  presence  it  is  not 

required,  98,  175,  176,  ITL 
Vermin,  3,  liL 
Villages,  21^ 
VisiU,  201,  479,  iEl. 
 of  women,  187.  182- 

4  K 
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Wabhdbec*,  or  Wahahees,  li>iL 
Wal^f,  m. 
Waiec,  im 

Wa-llah,  or  wa-lldhi,  2TL 

War  8|?a5iiHt  unbelievers,  2IL  2iiiL 

Warak  mahshee,  14.'>. 

Waj*hing before  anil  afler  meals,  14J,  HI. 

 d«itbes,  29Ji 

Watchmen  in  Cairo,  119 

 ,  crien  of,  119,  2^ 

Water  of  the  Nile,  1,  J.  147.  Ltfl. 

 ,  gratuitous  distribution  of, 

 lH)ttle9,  liL  lifl^ 

 -carriers.    See  SakV^. 

Watw&t,  iL 

Weft  on-Neel,  or  Wefh  el-Babr,  492,  iiih. 
Woipht<i,  b22. 
Wckilleha,  2L  MJL 
Wekcel,  98, 

Welee«,  75,  213,  228.  26i  2»U,  oIL 

Wele<Hl«,  GL 

Welweleh.  51i 

Weter,  3^6,  afiiL 

Weybeh,  5IL 

WiWd  el  layalee.  lliL 

Wildan,  02. 

Wilwal,  al2. 

Winds,  hot,  2. 

Windows  of  lattice-work,  G — 9. 

 of  coloured  giants,  UL 

Wine  forbidden  to  Muslims,  JLL 

  drunk  in  94X,Tet  by  many  persona, 

94,  liiL 

 drunk  by  some  openly,  Si. 

 will  be  allowed  in  paradise,  •il. 

Wird  ca-saljar,  241- 

Wishsh,  171, 

Witnesaes,  100.  114. 

Wives,  lawful  number  of,  az. 

 ,  their  rights  to  dowy,  &<•.,  QiL 

  with  regard  to  the  nur- 
ture of  their  children,  99,  liifL 

 ,  rcbelliou:!,  law  respecting,  liiU- 

 ,  their  feelings  with  regard  to  tho 

restraint  or  seclusion  to  which  they  are 
subject,  178.  302.  See  Marriage,  l>i- 
vorce,  and  Adultery. 

Women  n«»t  destitute  of  souls,  nor  ex- 
cluded from  paradise,  according  to  the 
Muslims,  fiL 

 not  admitted  into  mosques  daring 

the  regular  times  of  prayer,  S\j.  8^ 

 seldom  pray  even  at  home,  fii 


Women  whom  a  man  is  allowed  to  see 

unveiled,  98,  175,  m,  122, 
 guilty  of  capital  crimes,  how  put 

to  death,  10.'>. 

 ,  when  marriageable,  156. 

 ,  their  domestic  life,  condition, 

and  habits,  m,  175,  IM.    Sec  Wives, 

fjareem,  and  Veil. 
Writing,  manner  of,  and  apparatus  for. 

59—61,  209,  niL 
Wudo6,  02, 

Wukkah>  »n«l  Wukeeych,  ^lLL 


YaakoobeOM,  or  Ya'aVib<?h,  hAL. 
Yoltood,  55.S. 
Yakhnee,  lA^ 
Ya  Siitir,  2i±L 

Ya-Seen,  a  name  of  the  Arabian  Propliet, 

4>0. 

Yawning,  custom  observed  on,  2iLi. 
Year,  Mohammadan,  218. 

 ,  Coptic,  ilia. 

Yelek,  41. 

Yemeneeyeh,  ■'>  1 4. 

Y<5m  el-Arba'ecn.    See  Arba'een. 

 'AslKWriL.    .SV<'  '^^sboorii. 

 es-Subooa.    .SVr  Subooa. 


Zaaboot,  32. 
Zaatar,  IM. 
?abit,  LIB, 
Zaglmbeh, 

ZaghAree^,  103,  l<j6,  172,  ilL 

?dliir  (E?-),  romance  of,  iOiL 

?Ahireeyeh,  4<H). 

Zdirgeh, 

?arf,  137,  2li£L 

Z&wiyeh,  44.'i. 

ZAwiyet  el-  Omyan,  212. 

Zebecb,  150, 

Zeffehs  (festive  parades  or  processions), 
58,  103,  167,  169,  170,  172,  LLi.  HL 
506.  a44. 

Zeiyat,  US. 

Zekah,  90,  426,  4ilL 

Zemr,  36."». 

Zemzom,  virtues  of  the  wat«r  <>f.  2-)5. 

437.  438.  ^ 
Zeyneb,  the  seyyideh,  •  mosque  of,  1  >'j. 

238.  466.  467.    See  Moolid. 
Zikkeer,  44.'i. 
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ZWrn,  10^  23^  24i^  24^  27v»  }i8n,  liti^^  Zuk1i1h'vv*'1i,  .ii^L 

:t'?H.  431.  4'>9.  4>>?<.  47'i,  ^Oi.  Zu-l-HttrReh, 

 ,  particular  ilewriptions  of,  431.  431'.  Zn-l-Hiuuneli.    .Scr  Dfllii'UH'h. 

444.  454.  4-i:>  Zu-1  Kiuuk'h.  'JIM. 

Ziiiuteeyeh,  :t*»4  Zuuiniarah,  ■'•'i7.  :t*'.s>. 

Zoba'ali, 


KK  RATA. 

Pajr»-   Li  Liiif  ^  for  "  (jHiiie,"  rt-ail  *•  Oiime." 
liMx  F«Mit-ii«»te  'I^  for  "  IX."  reatl  "  XXII." 
■''1-'.  Foot-nnte  8^  for  "«bo«ya,  "  read  "abooyft." 
57L  Fourth  Hue  frou>  lx)ttoni.  for  "  27<i."  rtwl  "  " 
SM.  Tliiril  piimp^mph,  for  "  niaVRoonth."  rwid  "  innk?<K)rali,"' 
Lint'  LilL.  for  "  fastmi  wall,"  read  *'  ri^ht  Miilo-wall." 
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